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A SUBSTANTIAL PORTION of this Yearbook represents results 
\ of the studies and deliberations of the twenty^six educational com- 
^ mittees of the Music Educators National Conference, covering the 
biennial period 1934-36. For the most part, the work of these committees 
culminated in the '"section" meetings which were important features of 
the biennial convention. New York, March 29-April 3, 1936.^ Certain 
committees did not hold meetings, and their work is represented by re- 
ports submitted at the time of the convention or later. In several instances 
the activities of educational committees were focused in meetings devoted 
in whole or in part to demonstrations and discussions of a nature which 
can only be partially covered in a printed record. 


In addition to material made available by the educational committees 
and four reports by the Research Council,^ the volume contains selected 
papers and addresses from general sessions and from various clinics, group 
meetings, etc., held in connection with the 1936 convention, and there 
are several important contributions from other sources, which are duly 
credited in each case. 


In selecting and preparing the material for Part I, effort has been 
made, as in the past, to avoid duplication of content; papers have been 
shortened in some instances and, in others, excerpts and digests have 
been provided — all of this to conserve space and to make the volume as 
concise and practical as is possible in view of the abundance of text mat- 
ter which must be assembled between two covers. Attention is also 
called to the fact that the book is compiled for convenience in general use 
and not in the form of a report of proceedings. Therefore, the articles 
are grouped under the general headings of the various sections of Part I, 
and are not specifically identified with meetings or committees except as 
required for clarity, or to connect a series of related papers or discussions, 
or for other reasons essential to the usefulness of the book. The per- 
sonnel lists of the various educational committees and other groups are 
printed in Part II. To these individuals, as well as to those whose names 
appear in connection with various articles and discussions, credit should 
be given for what the Editors believe to be one of the most valuable books 
pertaining to music education ever published. 


^ A brief report of the convention is printed in Part U of this volume, together with the complete 
program. 

* Music Education Research Council of the M.E.N.C. The four reports included in this volume 
arc; (1) Music Supervision in the Public Schools, (2) Course of Study in Music for Rural Schools, 
(3) Course of Study in Music for Grades 1'2'3, (4) A Survey of Music in the Senior High School. 




A STATEMENT OF BELIEF AND PURPOSE 


(f"^EGARDLESS of Other Considerations, it is probably true that the permanency 
of music-study as a factor in the educational program is dependent 
upon the ultimate benefits accruing therefrom to the public — indi- 
vidually and collectively— through greater opportunities afforded for enjoyment 
of life, and through the social, cultural and spiritual advancement of the people. 


We believe that the full measure of these benefits is best guaranteed by 
affording to children, during the impressionable years of their public school 
life, the opportunity to respond to those unselfish and idealistic interests that 
are native to children before stern utilitarian motives begin to usurp their 
energies and attention. To this end we have pledged ourselves to do all in 
our power to discover, encourage, and develop, in school hours and at school 
expense, every child*s interest and talent in music. We believe, moreover, that 
such interests and talents are, however small or however great, at least equally 
genuine, and that equally will they be spiritually rewarding, both to the indi- 
viduals and to the social complex. 

As steps toward the attainment of our aim, we believe that: 

("IJ Every child should he given the opportunity to sing mtisic that will be 
pure and lovely to him, 

(2) Every child should be given the opportunity to play the htstrumcnt of 
his choice to the point that is fixed by his individual interest and talent, 

(2) Every child should participate in concerted music in order to absorb 
the lesson that men collectively are idealistic aftd may unite for unselfish as 
well as for utilitarian ends. 

(4) Every child should be led to feel that in musical endeavor the widozv^s 
mite is as worthy as the rich fnan's talents, if it be offered sincerely. 


But while the impress gained in youthful years is abiding and can never be 
wholly lost, we believe that social living would gain in depth, richness, and 
charm, were the better preoccupations of childhood and youth not permitted to 
become outworn in adult years. The development of a universal spirit of 
true musical amateurism, which shall carry over from school days into the life 
of each citizen, is accordingly desirable. 

The Music Educators National Conference, therefore, in full acceptance of 
its responsibility as the representative and champion of progressive thought and 
practice in music education, bespeaks united effort through every available 
medium in behalf of a broad and constructive program which shall include : 

(1) The interrelation of musical interests and activities of school and com- 
mumty. 

(2) Increased opportunities for participation through promotion of musical 
organizations within the various social, recreational, industrial and hvstitutional 
units. 


(3) The popularising of playing and singing as a recreational and leisure- 
hour activity, 

(4) Encouragement of home-circle singing and playing. 

(5) Greater attention to the small ensembles — both vocal and instrumental, 

(6) Improvement of choir a}%d congregational singing in the churches and 



Sunday schools; increased use of choral singing, orchestral and instrumental 
ensemble playing in connection with church activities, 

(7) Development of festivals — both choral and instrumental, 

(8) Encouragement of discriminating hearing of music, 

(9) Fostering active interest in the music of the amateur (both school and 
community) on the part of professional musicians, composers, artists, conductors 
and teachers, 

(10) Provision for musical development and guidance of citizens of all ages 
a'nd in all walks of life through a comprehensive plan of supervision — school 
and community, county and state. 

[Note: This statement was first published in the October, 1930, Music Educators Journal 
(then the Music Supervisors Journal), It was later revised and in 1931, by authority of the 
Music Education Research Council, included in a booklet of information regarding the purpose, 
organi^jation and activities of the Conference. Collaborating in the preparation of the statement, 
besides the members of the Research Council were members of the Executive Committee, Editorial 
Board, Council of Past Presidents, Sectional Conference Presidents, and other representative mem-< 
bers of the United Conferences.] 




PART I 

PAPERS, ADDRESSES, DISCUSSIONS 


Section 1 

MUSIC IN EDUCATION AND IN LIFE 

VARIOUS PHASES AND VIEWPOINTS 


MUSIC IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


REPORT OF A RESEARCH COUNCIL SURVEY 




CHANGING INTERPRETATIONS OF CULTURE 

Harry Woodburn Chase 

Chancellor, Hew Tor\ University 




HE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT o£ music education in the schools of America 
is one of the most striking achievements of education within our 
generation. It has involved not only the extraordinarily rapid rise 
of a new subject matter; it has wrought a fundamental change in 
the attitude of the public itself. I still recall with pain, after all these years, 
the fact that as a boy for some unknown reason, it seemed good to my family 
that I should *^take music lessons.” .Being an obedient youngster, I therefore 
went weekly to the local village expert — ^you all know the type. But the point is 
that as I went and as I came I avoided with care those boys of my own age who 
might possibly be in the neighborhood; for I was doing something slightly 
shameful, something outside the code, and I knew it and they knew it. I dreaded 
announcements when guests were present that I was “studying music.” The 
day when my family, finally convinced of my utter incapacity in music, 
abandoned the experiment, will always remain one of the bright spots in my 
boyhood recollections. 


Now I ask you to consider the magnitude of the cultural change that is 
involved in the contrast between that attitude and that of the schoolboy of 
today. I need not detail to you what that attitude is. Interest in and creation 
of music are not only socially respectable, they are among the elite. Young 
people all over the country compete for musical excellence in ways that make 
not only good performance but understanding audiences. I have seen how 
college glee clubs, to take only one illustration, have changed from the days 
of the “bulldog on the bank and the bullfrog in the pool” to the rendition of 
music that a generation ago could neither have been performed adequately nor 
listened to with patience, not to say understanding. 

Certain sociologists tell us that, when a culture is changing, not all parts 
of it change at the same rate. There are always certain survivals from the 
older pattern. This is naturally true in the field of music, as anywhere else. 
Let me cite just two of these. 


The first grows out of the fact that there is still a good deal of musical 
illiteracy in America. I mean the “song-hits” of the cheapest variety which 
still arise to plague us. Whether their writers have not yet learned that the 
musical taste of America is changing I do not know — ^I suspect rather that 
the percentage of musical illiteracy is still rather high. At any rate, these 
song-hits are more perishable than they used to be. The radio has multiplied 
their nuisance value while they survive, but it also delivers the coup de grace 
with celerity and assurance. The hit of last season disappears so quickly that, 
like Francois Villon, we may well ask: “Where are the snows of yesteryear?” 

A second token of the fact that our change is not yet complete applies to 
the adult male of the generation to which I belong. For a considerable number 
of years I used to do a good bit of speaking at luncheon clubs and similar 
gatherings where community singing by those present was a part of the pro- 
gram. It is my experience — and I ask you to regard me as something of an 
expert on the subject — ^it is my experience that nine out of ten males of my 
generation thoroughly detest and abhor sharing in such experiences, that they 
do it shamefacedly, self-consciously, and because it seems to be the thing to do. 

11 
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If a secret ballot were to be taken, I suspect the practice, by men of my gener- 
ation, would be abandoned tomorrow. It may be that the younger generation 
now carrying on will lack such self-consciousness, and it may be, on the other 
hand, that we as a nation are just not built for real enjoyment along those 
lines. I don’t pretend to know the answer. 

The changed importance of music in our educational scheme and in our 
social reactions toward it, is one indication of the fact that our interpretations 
of culture are undergoing a definite change. Another clear indication is to be 
found in the attitude toward the fine arts. With art classes widely organized 
in public schools, with the increased attention paid to the study of art by 
colleges and universities, with greatly increased public interest in art exhibi- 
tions of many sorts, the American public is at any rate becoming art-conscious. 
Even the Federal Government, in its relief program, regards projects in art, 
music and decoration, as legitimate enterprises for support. The point is, I 
suppose, that no comparable relief program a generation ago, had it been in 
existence, would conceivably have regarded such activities as entitled either 
to consideration or support. 

A further noteworthy point seems to me to be the extent to which we 
are beginning to develop our own sense that there is a distinctly American 
word to say in all forms of art. In architecture, we have of course struck a 
quite new note in America with the creation of the skyscraper, which has be- 
come more and more a thing of beauty as well as of convenience; an excellent 
illustration of the way in which a form designed to meet a definite practical 
need can also be an artistic achievement. In literature wc began a long time 
ago the creation of a definitely American school. In painting we see the in- 
fluence toward the development of regional schools of American art, with such 
names as Grant Wood and Benton. In music wc have both an increasing 
number of good American achievements and a growing willingness on the part 
of the public and those in authority in musical circles to encourage native 
talent. The ten-week series of opera performances in this building [Metro- 
politan Opera House] this spring in cooperation with the Juilliard School is 
one illustration of what I mean. 

One tendency that has become apparent, not only in America, but else- 
where, is that of using art for purposes of propaganda. Of course, much 
depends on the definition one gives of propaganda. There is a sense in which 
art which has, for example, religious and patriotic themes as its motives may 
be called propaganda art. Such art is a universal expression of the human 
race. What I have in mind however, is rather the tendency to judge the arts 
in terms of the economic and social viewpoint they portray, rather than by 
their excellence as works of art. It is the exaltation of these above form 
and quality. A Soviet composer must make his music proclaim the excellence 
of Soviet society or the iniquity of Capitalism, Novels are judged, by some 
American reviewers at any rate, in terms of their economics more than in 
terms of their craftsmanship. Mural paintings, in the hands of a particular 
school of artists, are not considered worth while unless they may serve to 
facilitate the class struggle. 

^ ^ Now it seems to me that one of the essential things about culture is that 
It involves the enjoyment of excellence in and for itself, I do not believe 
mat one thinks about the world’s greatest achievements in art in terms of a 
dehnitc social message which they are assumed to convey, Beethoven’s Fifth 
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Symphony, the Victory of Samothrace, Hamlet and Macbeth, the stained glass 
of Sainte Chapelle or Chartres — these things surely we enjoy for themselves, 
as achievements which are magnificent creations of the human spirit, and 
their own justification regardless of whether their authors ever heard of 
economics or sociology or ever had any desire for the reform of the human 
race. I do not want to see regard for beauty as such vanish from our culture, 
or be subordinated to a message. I am convinced that to subordinate regard 
for art as art to the theory that it must teach something is just as fatal to 
art as to insist that there was nothing but applied science, and that pure 
science ought not to be pursued, would be to the progress of science. 

I have tried simply to say then, that our own American culture is much 
more generous to the arts than it was a generation ago. Respect for their 
practitioners is greater and public appreciation of them is far more widespread. 
We are developing regard for American art, and it is increasing in excellence. 
We recognize, again, that the classical moulds of art expression are not the 
only ones which may be devised. Modern music, modern art, modern literary 
forms, have an increasing appeal to wider and wider circles. With all the 
extravagances of which individuals have been guilty, it is none the less true 
that there are modern art forms perhaps better adapted to the contemporary 
spirit than those of classical tradition. It is inevitable, I suppose, that in 
the end any civilization should develop the cultural forms best adapted to 
express its own genus. Borrowed forms cannot do this adequately. To the 
extent to which we are different people from the men and women of the 
Renaissance or the eighteenth century — ^to that extent we will create in the 
end new and more satisfying forms. 

And now may I say a word as to the significance of all this for education. 
It must be apparent to us all that, being in the sort of world we today inhabit, 
our educational system has grave and immediate practical responsibilities. The 
satisfying adjustment of human beings to the world they must live in is no 
simple task. Responsibilities are multiplied — education for saner and more 
enlightened citizenship, preparation for professions, vocations and for business 
must be carried through with increased effectiveness. 

These things, and others like them, must be done, and done to the best 
of our ability. And yet we cannot forget — we cannot afford to forget — ^that 
educated men and women are also people who must have satisfying and 
developing inner resources; that enjoyment and appreciation and, if you please, 
culture, belong definitely among the objectives of any intelligent educational 
scheme. I remember a friend of mine telling about a gathering of people 
who came together because they had an artistic interest in common. His. 
comment was: “They all enjoyed themselves so much, and the best thing 
about it was that there was no purpose in it.” That is what I mean. We 
ne€d more activities that have no practical purpose in them, but that contribute 
to the sheer enjoyment of life. We need them both as those who appreciate 
and those who create. 

Henry Seidel Canby, in his Alma Mater speaks of life on the college 
campus a generation ago as characterized by a fierce desire to “get some- 
where” in the field of student activities. Men “went out” for glee clubs and 
dramatic societies and student magazines not primarily because they enjoyed 
the self-expression they made possible, but to create records as student leaders. 
That spirit has by no means yet disappeared from our educational institutions. 
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But, as teachers and administrators it seems to me our duty to try as and 
when we can to replace it by the inculcation of a spirit that finds in the self- 
expression itself, is the enjoyment itself, the goal of such efforts. 

And so I bring to a close this rambling discourse. As a layman in the 
field of the arts I have exercised my privilege of wandering as I chose within 
the very large limits of my subject. To all music educators, who are re- 
sponsible for the advancement of one of the essential arts in our educational 
system, may I be privileged to extend my best wishes, and to express my 
confident hope that what has been begun in music in America in this last 
generation is but a beginning of what we may expect to see accomplished as 
the years go by. 



THIS SYMPHONY OF LIFE 

John Finley 

Associate Editor, Hew TorX Times 

Many years ago I wrote a bit of verse addressed to those who play only 
the bass viol, that is, those who never play a solo, who always have to assist 
those who lead, for I was told that players on this instrument were seldom 
accorded a solo part. I have since learned that there are occasional bass viol 
soloists, one of the outstanding virtuosos being none other than Koussevitzky, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

At any rate, I saw the half dozen or more bass viol players at the Phil- 
harmonic concert last night back at the rear of the platform and now and 
then heard the deep voices of their giant strings sounding through, but only in 
company with others, and recalled these lines which I repeat: 

Could we but hear the music of the days. 

As that unfinished symphony I heard last night. 

And see life’s laborers as those who played — 

Each taking his own part religiously. 

Knowing that if he fails in but one note 
The others cannot make the perfect thing 
Which He the great Composer has designed! 

♦ sH * 

I followed now this player and now that, 

As each some clear-wrought melody led forth, 

Speaking the theme for all the orchestra, 

Which gave assent in changing harmonies ; 

Or watched this group now regnant and now that, 

As when one party rising, dominant, 

Bears bravely forward some great truth, and then 
Another catches it and takes it on 
Till all break forth in final plebiscite. 

* ♦ * 

But ever I came back to those who stood 
Calm in the varying moods of sound which swept 
Across the stage that was to me the State, 

The World. * * * Their instruments could never lead; 

Their range was narrow; and, when played alone, 

They had no voice to stir or satisfy; 

Only with others had their strings the power 
To vibrate in immortal minstrelsy. 

James Lane Allen in his Choir Invisible makes one of his characters (the 
parson) say that every civilization gives out its distant musical quality; that 
the different ages have their peculiar tones. For generations in Greece you can 
hear nothing but the pipes; in others, nothing but the lyre. Rome was a 
trumpet. All Ireland was a harp. Scotland — ^well, you know what Scotland 
is I Plato was the music of the stars and Luther a cathedral organ. So the 
whole past becomes the music of the world. But for America, it is the 
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mighty chorus of voices and in many tongues; or it is an orchestra playing a 
new world symphony, the one with the many, under chosen leadership, but 
each playing his or her free part religiously. 

As I wrote Dr. Henry van Dyke on his seventieth birthday, 

If I could choose I'd be a 'cello 
Vibrant to Autumn's winds and mellow 
With memories of Summer’s melodies 
And Spring’s soft prelude stirrings in the trees, — 

If I could choose I'd be a 'cello. 

Nor care if leaves turned sere and yellow. 

When I was Commissioner of Education for New York, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot made at my invitation an address which I have been wont to call his 
last educational will and testament, and to which he added a codicil appearing 
in the New York Times under his name. One item was, “Teach every child 
to draw, model, to sing or play a musical instrument and read music.” There 
was another which somewhat startled me, for having been brought up under 
Puritan restraints and having been for several years president of a college 
where these restraints were a part of its tradition, where smoking was not 
permitted on the campus, where card-playing and dancing were considered 
sinful, I was hardly prepared despite my subsequent years in New York, to 
urge dancing as an educational prescription as he did. He did not, to be sure, 
call it dancing. He referred to it periphrastically as a “method of training 
young children and adolescents to make rhythmical movements of the limbs, 
head and body in time with music.” These were approved, as he explained, 
in that they required two mental exertions of high value : first, a concentrated 
attention to the music with instant response to any change of rhythm; and 
second, complete inhibition of irrelevant sights and sounds. 

But in an earlier letter to Charles Francis Adams (1907) Dr. Eliot does 
not hesitate to call it just dancing. I found in Mr. James’s collection this 
quotation : 

“Hazlitt's remarks on dancing seem to me very judicious, particularly when 
he qualifies his valuation of dancing by the phrase ‘these are the small coins 
in the intercourse of life.’ I have often said that if I were compelled to have 
one required subject in Harvard College, I would make it dancing if I could. 
West Point has been very wise in this respect, and I am inclined to think that 
Annapolis has the same policy.” 

President Eliot probably was not unaware that Plato in his maturcst work, 
“The Laws,” held that a good education consisted in learning how to sing and 
dance well, and that Marcus Aurelius likened the art of life to the dancer’s 
art. Had Havelock Ellis published earlier “The Dance of Life,” he might 
have quoted in support of his suggested prescribed course the initial paragraph : 

“Dancing and building are the two primary and essential arts. The art 
of dancing stands at the source of all the arts that express themselves first 
in the human person. The art of building, or architecture, is the beginning of 
all the arts that lie outside the person, and in the end they unite. Music, 
acting, poetry, proceed in the one mighty stream; sculpture, painting, all the 
arts of design in the other.^ There is no primary art outside of these two arts, 
mr their origin is far earlier than man himself, and dancing came first . . . 
The joyous beat of the feet of children, the cosmic play of philosophers' 
thought rise and fall according to the same laws of rhythm.” 
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It was said by Goethe that “if language were not incontestably the highest 
gift that we possess, music would be.” But hearing exquisite music, we know 
that the gift of language— even Goethe’s gift — is not incontestably the highest. 
Beethoven himself said of Goethe’s poems that when they went through his 
brain they threw off music. So may such music be said to be the most highly 
purified emanation of the spirit of man in its seeking after the infinite. But 
Sidney Lanier has put it in a more graphic and less ethereal way in his all- 
but-forgotten essay of six years ago entitled “From Bacon to Beethoven” (in 
his book on “Music and Poetry”) : “For, as Shakespeare is so far [and still 
is] our king of conventional tones, so is Beethoven our king of unconventional 
tones. And as music takes up the thread which language drops so is it where 
Shakespeare ends that Beethoven begins.” 

Sidney Lanier in the essay to which I have referred spoke of the great 
work which the piano had done in his day (sixty or seventy years ago) for 
music, though, as he said, this instrument was not the “final good.” “Never 
was any art so completely a household art as is the music of today,” he as- 
serted, “and the piano has made this possible.” But he added prophetically that 
when America had learned the supreme value and glory of the orchestra, then 
he looked to see America the home of the orchestra and to hear everywhere 
the profound messages of Beethoven and Bach to men. 

We have in these sixty years gone far beyond the dream of this flute- 
playing poet, who sometimes played in a symphony orchestra in Baltimore. 
Not only are these profound messages heard in every great city and many of 
the lesser ones, but they are now to be listened to in every village and may 
be heard in every home — ^by the isolated music lover. 

It is an amazing wand that music now wields. Under its conducting the 
country child may become as familiar with the greatest symphonic or lyrical 
compositions as with the songs of birds, and the city child may learn that 
beyond the confusion of street sounds about him there is something at his in- 
stant command, unseen as Shelley’s skylark but heard as a “shrill delight.” 
The value of the radio and the phonograph as educational agencies is being 
urged in every field of human interest and culture, but in none can they bring 
more than in that realm which lies beyond the spoken word — ^the realm of what 
Sidney Lanier called “the unconventional tones,” which may be understood of all. 

Twenty-one years ago I made a May-Day address at Vassar College on 
education for the right use of leisure. Having been brought up on the hymn 
“Work for the night is coming,” it was a decided departure from its insist- 
ence to contend that this was a proper aim of education. I had thought that I 
was the first person that had ever held this view, but I discovered after I had 
reached my conclusion that Aristotle had reached the same conclusion some- 
what over two thousand years ago. He, however, was thinking of the privi- 
leged few and not the many, and for them he made it the chief end of 
education. 

With the added leisure compelled or elected that has now come to the 
many, there is an added reason for educating youth for the right use of 
leisure — ^not only in and for the days of their youth, but in preparation against 
the evil days when, as the Scripture has it, they will say, “I have no pleasure 
in them.” The whole pattern of common life is changed. A few months ago 
the Legislature of the State of New York enacted a law requiring attendance 
at school of all boys and girls, with a few exceptions, up to sixteen years of 
age. This but recognizes what is already existent in many communities. 
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Fifty per cent of all youth of high school age are already in high school. In 
some systems all of them are in school. This reflects in some measure, of 
course, unemployment, but it means the prolongation of the period of leisure 
— ^and leisure spent in school. And it will be remembered by some at least 
that the Greek word for leisure (schole) became our word for school. 

This extension of the period of leisure should help to make possible a 
higher vocational skill and also an enrichment of life by an acquaintance with 
what the arts have to offer. We have indeed come into a new era, one in 
which we may carry out the program of Charles W. Eliot’s last educational 
will and testament: “Teach every child to draw, model, sing or play a 
musical instrument and read music.” 

I once heard Paderewski play in a barn of a place up-state and I went 
out with two thoughts. First: 

The marvel that a human mind 

(From protean animalcules upward bred) 

Should transmute into sounds (through hands 
That might be clinging still to tropic boughs) 

What other minds, discarnate now, have dreamt 
From out the air, into such symphonies 
As God with all His earth-orchestral range, 

From cataract, through soughing wind, to lark, 

Could not produce. 

And second this: 

A sense of clear rebuke 
To idle, sloven, ineffectiveness, 

In every movement, practised till it seemed 
As perfect as an orchid or a rose, 

True as a mathematic formula 
But full of color as an evening sky! 

That is, first, the marvel of what a man or a woman can do, and second, 
the disappointment that he or she does not do more. For most of us waste 
enough leisure time to make ourselves musicians, artists, scholars, poet.s, or 
what we will, able to minister in our avocation to our own development and 
to human happiness even beyond that which we can do in our vocation. For- 
tunate are you who in your vocation find that opportunity. 



MUSIC AS AN EDUCATIONAL FORCE 

S. Parkes Cadman 

Minister, Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, Hew York 

If we could sever the material bonds which restrain imagination, it would 
be free to do what it is intended to do. We should then better understand that 
for man the stars revolve, the winds blow, the seasons come and go; that 
through the whole visible creation runs the spinal cord of an ascertainable 
purpose. 

No art is so effective to this end as music. It is one of life's essentials 
which seems to me to almost equal air, water or fire. What these do for the 
body, music does for the soul. Under its spell we recall our days of light and 
shade, sunshine and storm; our nights of delight or woe; our hours of calm 
tranquillity or painful agitation ; our moments of exultant vision or dark despair. 

Its endless diversity of ministries reminds one of the constancy, fidelity and 
comfort of Nature. The deep wounds inflicted by our unfaithfulness to life's 
highest interests may not yield to the art which “has charms to soothe the 
savage breast." But these make them more endurable. 

The revolutions in human affairs which involve immense gains and losses 
have evoked from God’s minstrels some of their greatest achievements. Other 
arts languish in the tumult of conflict. Poetry and painting often have been 
seduced by the false splendors of the battlefield and their genius prostituted 
to the praise of brutality. But in the heart of the cataclysm prevailing during 
and after the Napoleonic wars, the musical world was permanently enriched 
by operas, symphonies, tone poems and songs we shall never willingly let die. 

When as now all values are being reappraised, we are well advised by this 
memorable week to turn to genuine music as giving us a spiritual basis on 
which to rebuild our inmost selves and our spiritual enterprises. Its educational 
force can scarcely be overestimated. Under the magic of so transcendent a 
genius as Bach or Palestrina or Beethoven we realize that though our environ- 
ment is austere and majestic, it is also friendly and companionable. Of course 
there are pampered people enervated by ease, and others who are morose 
because of their hardships, whom no marvels of harmony could satisfy. There 
are also wilfully ignorant folk who shut themselves out of the soul’s paradise 
which music creates. Slaves of speed without direction who move the more 
rapidly because they do not know where they are going, would not give a 
choral concert by the massed chorus of the nation a hearing if they had to 
forego their heedless rush. This manner of life forbids joy to them even though 
they stood in the presence of the celestial chorus above, and heard the anthems 
which are as the sound of many waters. But such sorry groups are far 
outnumbered by the hosts of music lovers who get consolation for sorrow, 
strength for weakness and guidance for perplexity through their devotion to 
the noblest of arts — the universal language of heaven and earth; the one 
intelligible speech of all ranks and conditions of men. 

Those who are influential in finance, politics and trade and industry should 
not forget that beauty of sound is mankind’s richest gift next to the ethical 
religion with which it is inseparably associated. Many who could, do not 
forward the interests of music as they should, with the depressing result that 
in post-war America thousands of unemployed and impoverished vocal and 
instrumental music makers are walking the streets of our cities. Not one of 
these servants of the public good should be regarded as negligible by any 
intelligent citizen. On the other hand, the radio has increased the popular 
appreciation of good music. When every allowance is made for the “crooning” 
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and “jazz” thus transmitted, we are still in the black and not the red. Those 
who pour contempt on “canned music” are blind to the fact that the time draws 
near when classic arias and choruses will be familiar to the children and youth 
of the nation and to the toilers in fields and factories; when every place of 
entertainment, every gathering of importance, and every home with a radio, 
will be a refuge from the tide of discordant noises which menaces health of 
body and sanity of mind. “Listening in” to first class instrumental and vocal 
performances enables the simplest folk to enter realms of cultural joy and 
inspiration hitherto closed to the majority. The exotic stage of music has 
seen its meridian and is now on the decline. Instead of being the privilege of 
the few it will become the pursuit of the many. 

One could mention the striking change in sentiment concerning the Divine 
art. Fifty years ago those who followed it took the risks of the pioneer. They 
were scarcely tolerated in America. Even as late as 1916, when I joined the 
military expedition to the Mexican Border, it was difficult to arouse interest in 
worth-while songs and choruses. Thanks to the fine work done in high schools, 
colleges and universities; to the splendid enterprise shown by choral clubs, 
amateur orchestras and kindred organizations, bad music and its outworn types 
are in I'etreat. Let us continue the remedial task so auspiciously begun, since 
ours is the distinction of serving what Carlyle called the most important 
moment, which is “the beginning moment.” 

George Bernard Shaw’s comment that “music is the brandy of the damned” 
can be matched by the assertion that it is also the new wine of the kingdom 
of brotherhood and good will. To say, however, as docs George Santayana, 
that all music is “essentially useless,” as life also is, only shows the blind spot 
in this observer’s eye. On the contrary, life and the love which is life’s rebirth; 
peace and the undisturbed energies it fosters ; reconciliation and the fresh start 
it gives ; patriotism and the reasonable internationalism of which it is the stem ; 
friendship and the load lifting it insures, are one and all indebted to the songs 
that celebrate them as much as to any other form of advocacy. It is impossible 
to speak of happiness without reference to the spaciousness and permanency 
which music has bestowed on it. The language of tones belongs equally to all 
mankind and melody is the medium through which the music makers speak to 
every human heart, and every condition of our existence. 



ORCHESTRATING THE CURRICULUM 

Milton C. Potter 

Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
Past President, Dept, of Superintendence, T^.E.A. 

For a mere novice to talk to the varsity players about their play must 
seem odd to many a music master. But a simple spectator who, having eyes, 
uses his tyro^s eyes to see with may perchance render some slight service to 
veteran experts, the most skillful in their craft 

Music teaching, like football, can conceivably be a more or less mechanical 
routine unrelated to other school subjects, instead of the school’s breath of life 
which it should be. Knute Rockne so feared mere mechanization in his football 
teams that he installed classes in football elements and theory which he called 
“skull practice.” Finally he took the ends alone for skull practice, then all 
tackles, and then all guards. When he got to the quarters he had exactly three 
players for skull drill in offensive plays. Now a second string quarterback 
seldom gets to play; a third string quarterback scarcely ever. To the first 
string quarter Rockne said, “The ball is on your twenty-yard line, fourth 
down and a yard to go. What would you do?” Quick came the answer, “I’d 
kick.” To the second string quarter Rockne said, “The ball is on your ninety- 
yard line, fourth down and a yard to go, what would you do?” “Forward 
pass,” replied the quarter. To the third string quarter Knute said, “The ball 
is on their two-yard line, fourth down, what would you do?” The third 
stringer sadly said, “I’d slide along the bench to see the play better.” Where- 
upon Rockne drew on what the third stringer had seen as a bench-warmer to 
illustrate and instruct the expert quarters in quarterback plays. Similarly you 
have with you today^ numerous teachers not presently connected with any 
music faculty. We fondly hope that our attendance will contribute to some- 
thing other than your large enrollment; to a clearer orientation of music as 
an activating factor in the total curriculum, fitting into it without injury to 
either, rather than accepting mere tolerance or sentimental acclaim of its pub- 
licity or theatrical value. We hope for a livelier appreciation by entire facul- 
ties of the significant rather than spectacular values which might be derived 
from it in every part of school life throughout the whole curriculum. 

Several “regular teachers” in Milwaukee applied to me for permission to 
attend this convention of “irregular teachers.” Many of my colleagues thought 
that it was too irregular for “regular” teachers to be given convention permits 
to go to a music meeting, and so we had quite some debate. Out of it there 
finally emerged letters from me as superintendent granting the permission. 
One of them, to a primary teacher, stated: “You appear to be using music 
as a daily hand-maiden helping your children to happier regular work. Also 
I am of the opinion that there will be questions discussed of great value to 
the general problem of a primary teaching assignment. I am therefore hereby 
granting you these days for the music conference if you wish to use them as a 
primary .teacher for primary purposes.” 

The lady to whom those lines were written is a modern Brunhilde born 
near Weimar. She is happily here today. She seems to think that music 
teachers are also teachers. She suspects that possibly supervisors have not 
lost all of their teaching technique and that they may be able to teach her some- 
thing about teaching. And as to the subject, she knows any subject of teaching 
is ubiquitous — contacting a multitude of other subjects. She laughs gaily at any 

^ At the 1936 biennial meeting of the M. E. N. C. This address was delivered at the tihird 
general session. Metropolitan Opera House, April 2. 
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brittle scholastic set-up intended to keep her in her place and dubs herself an 
Herbartian. 

Educational thinkers long before Herbart protested against the rigid com- 
partmentalization of subject matter. They had deplored the tendency of spe- 
cialists to go their own separate ways in their own special fields, disregarding 
the relationships which should exist between the particular subject and the 
child's whole education. These deploring generalists sought to have the various 
subjects of the child’s program bear some relation to each other in the fond 
hope that not only interest but also actual learning might be thereby increased. 
Since Herbart there has been a sesame series of educational passwords. 

The Herbartians, it will be remembered, insisted that what the child was 
taught should be related to his past experience. They became a sort of occult 
lodge and gave us one of our first great modern passwords, standing alongside 
Froebel’s “self activity,” when they employed the term “apperceptive mass.” 
Apperception meant something more than mere perception. It signified a 
mental digestion. Music is a mental digestive fluid. Apperception literally 
meant adding to perception. The word became the password with which all 
true teachers were expected to be familiar. The term was used to describe 
the understanding which resulted from relating a new experience to the past 
experiences of the child. Learning resulted more readily when the material 
which the child studied was attuned to what he had already acquired. From 
the standpoint of the curriculum it called for arranging instructional materials 
in such a way that each bit of work constituted a natural preparation for the 
next. 

It was not very long, however, until educators felt they had outgrown 
“apperception” and behold a second password came into being — that of “cor- 
relation.” By the term “correlation” was meant the interrelation of the various 
studies so that the material of each lesson became intelligible through its rela- 
tion to points involved in other lessons and subjects. Correlation, like its 
predecessor “apperception,” sought to connect the work of today’s lesson with 
that which the child already knew and was interested in. Learning was to be 
made easier thereby. 

A few years ago we heard much about project teaching. It came corollary 
with or a period rival of “the socialized recitation.” This third password, 
“project,” became the magic formula which caused high and holy doors to be 
opened to educational true believers. The project went a step farther than 
its predecessors in that it recognized no subject boundaries as sacrosanct. A 
child engrossed in a given project was expected to reach out into any field that 
might have material which would contribute to the objective of his project. 
In project teaching, arithmetic, art, geography, history, language, music, in- 
dustrial arts, and science may each contribute whatever they hold that will be 
of help in carrying out the project to its richest and fullest completion. A 
circus project, for example, would not be complete if it did not in some way 
bring in the art of the gaily decorated wagons, the geography of the home- 
lands of the different wild animals, the music of the circus band, the physical 
training of the acrobats, and the dramatic proclivities of the fun -making clowns. 

A few years ago Professor Morrison of the University of Chicago brought 
to education a fourth password. This was the word “unit.” According to his 
conception it is meaningless to prescribe a course in mathematics, or English, 
or music, or science and let it go at that. He holds that course material is 
valuable “only as it is analyzed into significant units of learning which generate 
adaptations in the pupil and in that way contribute to his adjustment,”* The 

^ Morrison: The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, p. J6. 
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unit may be a unit of material or a unit of skill, such as the culture facts of a 
given area in space and time or learning to play a number on the flute. 

Still more recently we found entrance to the pearly gates of respectability 
in teaching barred or opened by lacking or possessing a new password. This 
time it was “activities.” Where this particular sesame has flung wide all doors 
the curriculum has frequently made way for chaos. A little Wisconsin boy 
from an activity school last week plaintively asked his father one night: 
“Daddy, do I have to do what I want to in school every day even if I don^t 
want to?” The curriculum, activity angels hold, must be organized, not in 
terms of subjects, but in terms of activities which, like the project, recognize 
no compartmental boundaries. 

Those of you who have consistently attended recent general meetings of 
general education have learned that the password has currently become “in- 
tegration.” If you are to be recognized as members in good standing in the 
lodge of the profession of teaching, you must see to it that what you teach is 
properly integrated not only within itself as to its components or subjects, but 
also in the life of the child. 

All of these passwords have served a useful purpose, and still do. Teachers 
everywhere have used them, sometimes without fully understanding their real 
connotations. As children’s friends from time to time have realized that the 
particular password in use at the moment was being abused and that mere lip 
service did not produce high grade teaching, they have proposed new pass- 
words which were designed to express something which their predecessors 
had failed to express. None of those so far used has entirely satisfied all the 
friends of childhood, and I cannot reasonably expect a new one to do so. 
Nevertheless I here propose to you a new password which seems to me ex- 
pressive of what we have to do in educating boys and girls for rich and 
fruitful living. 

That new word in education is orchestration. I know of no word in the 
English language whose connotation of highest achievement in composition 
and execution so well expresses the task to be done as “orchestration.” It is 
something other than playing an instrument well or playing many instruments. 
The oboe of mathematics, the bassoon of foreign languages, the flute and harp 
of the fine arts, the tuba and string bass of the social sciences, which form the 
foundation of harmony in music and in life, the violin of poetry, and the 
percussion instruments of the industrial arts, together with the viola of mother 
love and the cello of parental insight, must all be properly attuned and directed 
by the baton of wisdom or common sense before we may expect that children 
will in their own lives be properly attuned. 

Our big New England family, planted in the woods of northern Michigan, 
having no church or opera house to steal our hearts out of our home, made of 
ourselves an orchestra every Sunday afternoon. We were poor individual per- 
formers. None of our instruments was very good. A sort of an old melodeon, 
suffering with the heaves, gave us over and over our joint and several tremu- 
lous “A.” Whether perfect or not it was a datum, a point of reference, and 
made of us scrapping scamps a true society. We played mostly hymns, not so 
much because of the day as because there were enough hymn books to go 
around. There were thirteen of us, which might today seem a full-sized 
family. In those days the number in the family was not so awe-inspiring as 
the number of music books required for our whistles, combs, and kazoos. 
Eleven hymn books was a whale of a lot of hymn books. The two tiny tod- 
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diets with triangle and sleighbells were full of rhythm but short on literacy, 
so they had no hymn books. 

The oldest and the youngest and all of us between played in our orchestra. 
Individual inadequacy became the occasion for unexpected discovery. Studies 
in musical timbre might well concern themselves with the individual voices of 
boilers and dishpans. No traps or kettledrums have ever since sounded time 
in the Russian or Austrian National anthems with half the pious pomp of 
those noble instruments. And fond memory still tickles my ears with the 
thin obligato played with forks and spoons and knives on glasses variously 
filled with water, one glass for one child. My sister fixed up some painful 
manuscript music for the strings, and the horns — two horns — came in with a 
flourish wherever it occurred to the owners, big and little Jack Horner, that 
flourishes might be helpful. But, whether they did or didn’t, the grave per- 
sistence of my mother’s reed organ carried on. Eventually the erring ones 
returned to its peaceful channel. My mother’s organ was a sustaining and 
reassuring certainty in the midst of our rather frequent incertitudes. Her 
wandering boys could be counted on to come home together on an accurate 
and satisfying final chord. When it came, peace had come and remained with 
us; quarreling had ceased. Enlightened social order had arrived. Balance 
and harmony were made manifest. 


II 

Proper balance in the child^s curriculum of studies and activities is ex- 
ceedingly important just as it is in orchestration where each instrument is 
obligated to produce in its own individual timbre a rhythm and tone of proper 
quality and volume which yet must not be permitted to overshadow other 
instruments. Music, the organization of sound for beauty, is the medium in 
the presence of which all other subjects come into harmony. It serves as 
the catalytic agent without which there can be no fusion of the various parts 
of the curriculum. Too often in the past the child’s program has been made 
up almost exclusively of isolated academic subjects with no possible catalysis. 
In the absence of a powerful combining agent, desirable civic, recreational, and 
social outcomes from the isolated elemetits of such a school program occur 
accidentally if at all. As a result we now have many adults whose community 
lives are improperly orchestrated and whose private personalities are in im- 
balance. If societies or individuals are to lead harmonious lives there must 
be a balanced ensemble of education. 

Teachers today consider the child in his total life situation and not solely 
as a student who is expected to master algebra or science under their direction. 
They view him in terms of his home life and cultural background, his behavior 
in and out of school, his abilities, his interests, and his probable future. They 
consider him in terms not only of his personal needs but of hi.s .social, recrea- 
tional, and vocational needs. As long recognized by the adepts of correlation 
and integration, teachers are becoming interested in various subjects and there- 
fore in the entire life of the child. They wish him to see the relation of what 
he is doing to his life purposes. A speaker on the St. Louis program four 
weeks ago^ pointed out that teachers do not often make clear the relationship 
between the student's first-hour class and his third-hour class. The teacher^s 
own marginal preparation is frequently limited, with the result that he is 
unable to deal intelligently with the thinking in the previous hour or the 
thinking that is likely to occur in the hour following. 

^ Convention of the D^artment of Superintendence, N. E. A., February, 1936 . 
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When this observation was placed before a junior high school group in 
Milwaukee recently, a music teacher in that school asked whether this meant 
that every teacher should be as familiar with each of the other subjects as 
with her own. A mathematics teacher replied: “Of course it is impossible 
for the teachers of one subject to be thoroughly familiar with the details of all 
other subjects, but the teachers of any academic subject serving as counsellors 
in the advisement program should have such familiarity with, sympathy for, 
and understanding of, the importance of music in society and in the lives of 
individuals that they can advise the pupil properly. They should understand 
the helpful relationship which music bears to learning readiness, and be able 
to discuss with him the permanent values resulting from intelligent apprecia- 
tion, special training, or a general study of music. Music teachers by the 
same token should be familiar with what is being done in other departments 
and the reasons therefor. They should have some knowledge of the content 
of those fields, if for no other reason than to acquire a better appreciation of 
the important relationship of music to the child’s whole program.” Of those 
two teachers, that teacher of mathematics was the true protagonist of music 
in the school curriculum and the more effective friend of music. Many years 
ago, over a decade to be sure, I read a little book for children called “Alice in 
Orchestralia.” Walter Damrosch wrote a half page for its foreword, in which 
he said, “There is hardly anything Alice does not learn about, in traveling 
through Orchestralia.” Its ubiquity is not merely everywhereness — it seems 
to include everythingness. 

The composer and teacher at the Dalton Schools, Mr. Donald Pont, sus- 
tained the same thesis last month when he wrote: “We have in reality only 
the vaguest idea as to the scope of music. It has become apparent to those 
who have endeavored to obtain a wider view of our art, that the limitations 
which convention has placed upon our field of expression in music have not 
only restricted possibilities of development, but have also made us blind to 

much that is really vital and of great importance Children should 

feel the inherent interconnections of all life and all great music, so that they 
may have that real social consciousness which men must have if the spirit of 
man is to grow.” 

You servants of the Muses, then, deal daily with a fluid essence which may 
itself be and help the student to become self-active, apperceptive, correlating, 
socializing, unitary and activating. If any correlated integration of home 
and school, times and places, curriculum and pupil personnel, is to develop in 
the American school, music and music masters, with sympathetic understanding 
and intelligent interest in geography, history, mathematics, literature and the 
sciences, must at least give us “A” — if not, indeed, conduct the orchestration. 



THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN EDUCATION 

Agnes Samuelson 

Past President, Hational Education Association 

What is the place of music in the mad rush of today’s world, in a life 
that echoes the throb of boundless power and is tuned to the rhythmic beat of 
pulley and wheel ? What is the keynote of this period in our musical develop- 
ment? What is the place of music in modern education — in a curriculum whose 
course-of-studies ensemble plays the melody of life needs? What are the im- 
plications for the educational profession? Far be it for a non-professional to 
attempt expert answers to such questions as these, but here are a few observa- 
tions based upon experience in extending and interpreting music in a mid- 
western state. 

Music has always had a place in human development. Like every art and 
skill and human dream, it has bent itself to time and circumstances, to the 
inexorable call of economic and social forces that lash man’s spirit to achieve- 
ment or lull his soul beside the still waters. It still does that. Its universality 
was described by Edwin A. Lee at the recent St. Louis convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in this picturesque comparison: 

^The Indian musician with his quarter-tone scale and the Chinese with his at 
first unbearable cacophony of percussion and string and reed on a limited and 
monotonous scale, both upon closer acquaintance and study became fascinating 
and in time enjoyable.” 

He continued: 

^‘Wagner can be played by any orchestra of skilled musicians, though their 
communication with their conductor and with each other be by sign language, 
and in only one mad spot in the world does it matter that a composer or artist 
is of one race or another.” 

Yes, music is a universal language running the whole gamut of human 
emotions — ^playful, heroic, questioning, religious, tragic, as well as the boister- 
ous, fantastic, reflective moods of life. Its expressions have varied from nation 
to nation, from generation to generation, as well as from individual to indi- 
vidual, depending upon the emotions called forth by the c.xpericnce of the 
times. Extremely flexible, music emphasizes the mood of the moment or the 
motif of an epoch. The blowing of ram’s horns and trumpets is associated 
with the pageantry of pomp and circumstance, the sound of fife and drum 
with marching to war, the string and flute with fantasy and romance. The 
very instruments of music themselves have been created in answer to the call 
of militarism, romanticism, realism, and worship. The great musical composi- 
tions of the ages have not sprung into existence without a background of 
tradition, suffering, exaltation, hope, or despair of the composer and his race 
that give impulse and direction to creation. 

The Development of American Music 

When we look about us today for the inspiration of such traditions and 
emotions, we find a state of confusion that has influenced all our arts in some 
degree, but perhaps music in the greatest degree of all. As we examine this 
situation we find what appears to us to be three stages of musical advancement 
in our country. The first one is the devotion to old-world excellence as the 
luxury of the few. 

It was not long after the beginning of our political democracy upon this 
new continent that the literary artist found tongue. In New England the 
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product of the pen reflected the somber outlook of the Puritan. In the new 
states there was a literature touched by the ideals of freedom and liberty in 
which the new nation was envisioned. Early writers began to chronicle the 
adventures of exploration and pioneering. Just when it looked as if the aspira- 
tions and struggles of a people were to leave their imprint in a distinctive 
literature of a new world, there came an era marked by slackened progress. 
Perhaps it was so partly because the labor of subjugating a vast continent was 
too arduous to encourage the simultaneous development of a great indigenous 
literary art. The decline may have come about in large measure because our 
artists turned from the primitive forest and stream, the coarse and uncultivated 
life of a people still struggling with widespread illiteracy, all-engaged in the 
hard tasks of clearing timber and striking the ploughshare in virgin soil, to 
the refinement and culture of the Old World. 

What schools there were advanced beyond the barest rudiments of learning 
idealized the classics. Students from whom we might have expected to draw 
the creative genius for a new literature dedicated themselves to the pursuit of 
Latin and Greek. To be educated was to revel in the adventures of Aeneas, 
Odysseus, Agamemnon, and Menelaus. At the same time the greatest adven- 
tures of all time were taking place only a few miles from classroom walls. 
While those who had the leisure and capacity for creative literary pursuits 
focused their attention upon extinct civilizations, an economic and political 
evolution was going on all around them calling for highest intelligence and 
mental alertness. The result was that the rich experience of conquering a 
wilderness fell into the hands of those who lacked either the time or talent 
or inclination to record the significance of the great adventure of pushing the 
boundaries of civilization westward. Of course there were some exceptions to 
this worship of ancient and foreign culture, but it was not until the time of 
Walt Whitman that the nation was awakened to the fact that America had no 
literature that adequately told the story of its conquest. It was Whitman who 
“heard America singing” : 

. . varied carols I hear. 

Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it should be, blithe and strong; 

The carpenter, singing his, as he measures his plank or beam. 

The mason singing as he makes ready for work, or leaves off work. 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in the boat, the deckhand singing 
on tlie steamboat dock. 

The shoemaker singing as he sits at his bench, the hatter singing as he 
stands ; 

The woodcutter’s song, the ploughboy’s on his way in the morning, or at 
noon intermission, or at sundown, 

Singing with open mouths their melodious songs.” 

II 

The development of American music has been delayed by the same devotion 
to foreign excellence — ^by borrowing instead of creating — which so long slacked 
the progress of an American literature through which the soul of America 
speaks. Indeed, the complete satisfaction which we seem to have enjoyed in 
singing the songs of others has postponed musical creativeness in our country 
a much longer period than our disposition to recite the poetry of others deferred 
production of truly American verse. 
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There are, of course, clear reasons for this in the nature of musical art 
itself, in the universality of its language. The human emotions it expresses 
are not greatly different in any people or at any time. The treasure of great 
music, like that of great sculpture and great architecture, is the heritage of 
the ages. These treasures give life its significance. They should be preserved 
for their beauty and their inspiration, even though the syllables in which they 
are expressed may be foreign and the creeds they represent outworn. 

The Nike of Samothrace would be incongruous on the prow of a modern 
battleship. The bronze horses of Constantinople typify a glory of power and 
speed that has been supplanted by the gas chariot. The modern Ben Hur drives 
a new streamline. The shining Parthenon would make a poor temple of modem 
worship. Yet in these we see more than the rare beauty of form that they are; 
we behold the human soul that aspired and achieved. The King says in Rudyard 
Kipling’s Palace, surveying “the wreck of a palace such as a King had built” : 
“Yet I despised not nor gloried ; yet, as we wrenched them apart, 

I read in the razed foundations the heart of that builder’s heart, 

As he had risen and pleaded, so did I understand 

The form of the dream he had followed in the face of the thing he had planned.” 

So the music of the masters is a rich treasure, though some of it be 
arrayed in odd trappings and set in a background of moated castle and dungeon, 
of forests beset by fire-breathing dragons and battlefields arrayed with shining 
spear points. 

In the music-loving nations of Europe, music grew as language grew. It 
began on the tongues of the people. Its spirit is that of the masses. It came 
up from below. It is truly an expressive art. 

In America, music began from above. It was handed down. The singing 
peoples of Europe came to America with their folk songs of great beauty, but 
the immigrant soon became so engrossed in the usual task of developing the 
material resources of the country that folk songs along with folklore, language, 
and old-world traditions were soon forgotten. It is only where this old-world 
culture was isolated that it survived. Students are now trying, among the 
descendants of long-sequestered generations in our eastern mountains, to grasp 
these survivals from oblivion, as they fade before the influx of a melting-pot 
civilization. 

Impatient, early music lovers turned to their respective fatherlands for 
music rather than to the development of a native art. Creations favored in the 
brilliant courts of the crowned heads of European aristocracy were imported 
to democratic America. Here, too, they were patronized by aristocracy — the 
growing new world aristocracy of wealth. For many years the “opera house” 
meant only one thing a building, close to the great white way of Times Square, 
where a diamond-studded horseshoe of polite people in evening gowns and white 
waistcoats listened to the songs and singers they had imported at great expense 
from abroad. Thus in America, the world’s great music came expensively to 
a select audience, while in Europe it was the joy of the peasant fireside. 

With great and laudable persistence music lovers enticed the art and artists 
from the charmed circle on Broadway, but to a none too anxious audience in 
the American hinterlands. Its reception varied from the sincere enjoyment of 
those whose souls were starved for music, through the polite boredom of those 
who endured it for fashion’s sake, to the open contempt of those who despised 
classical composition of all kinds. 

The schools^ and colleges took hold of the subject — at first gingerly, and 
then with enthusiasm. Their early efforts were often hampered by the attitudes 
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of some teachers who disdained anything but the masters, and whose teaching 
procedure drew too much from a philosophy pervading early education, that 
the more difficult of understanding and execution a subject or skill, the more 
beneficial it was. 

Then came the phonograph. We became a nation of listeners. Diffidence 
and antagonism began to disappear. Music appreciation courses were intro- 
duced into the schools. As Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music, told the superintendents at their recent convention in St. Louis, 
*‘Music invaded the public school curriculum.’’ It was my pleasure to preside 
at the general session of this convention at which Dr. Hanson spoke, and at 
which Elda Vettori of the Metropolitan Opera Company sang. Dr. Hanson 
well expressed the growing sentiment that others than skilled musicians can 
appreciate music, in the following words: 

‘‘The student with small musical capacity may be capable of securing an 
enormous amount of enjoyment from the experience of music even though he 
may never attain any proficiency as a performer. Indeed, some of our greatest 
music lovers belong to this group and it is, in my opinion, a vicious theory that 
only technically gifted persons can enjoy music. One of the men from whom 
I learned more than any other man was the late George Eastman, the man 
who gave so richly of his wealth for the endowment of music. I know of no 
man who gained such rich spiritual experience from music, and I assure you, 
as he assured me many times, that he knew absolutely nothing about it. That 
is what I call genuine appreciation.” 

Yet for many years the school faced the charge that music was only a frill. 
It inherited this stigma from the days when it was a frill of the social elite. It 
would likely have borne that stigma for many more years if it had not been 
for the epoch-making invention of the radio. This new instrument of modern 
civilization has brought the world’s best music to millions of homes. It has 
released the treasure of a song from the opera house to the fireside. Music is 
at last taking its place among the needs of life in America as it long ago took 
that place in the lives of Old World people. 

We may say that we have entered fully into the field of music appreciation. 
We have gone further. We have entered the field of interpretation. We have 
become a singing and playing people. For this second achievement the schools 
must have great credit. The school chorus, band, and orchestra have done more 
than make young America sensitive to the beauty of a great art. They have 
made young Americans artists themselves, interpreting the great masterpieces 
of all time, and experiencing, if vicariously, the emotions expressed in music. 

This second step in the development of music in America was never better 
illustrated than in the great cooperative projects initiated by your own organi- 
zation in Detroit in 1926 by the gathering of a high school orchestra from 
many states, and continued by the late Randall J. Condon, president of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association a year 
later, when he made the National High School Orchestra, under the direction 
of Joseph E. Maddy, a highspot in one of the greatest music programs ever 
sponsored by educators. Again such demonstrations were given under the 
auspices of the Department of Superintendence in Detroit in 1931 and Atlantic 
City in 1930. Now they are common to local and state educational gatherings. 
Through the pioneering of Professor C. A. Fullerton of Iowa State Teachers 
College on the rural frontier, music has been brought to our cornfields not as 
a listening privilege, but as a participating experience. 
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Before these demonstrations Walt Whitman could truly say, “I hear 
America singing ” 

Is it too much to hope that we may make a third step toward our musical 
development — ^to an era of creativeness, in which music may become more than 
an appreciated art or a vicarious experience — ^that we may liave music which 
is a true expression of the soul of America? 

Isn^t it time that we have also a music both lyric and dramatic that is our 
very own, that sings the song of the American prairies and of the hardy 
pioneers who converted them into happy homelands, that sings the song of the 
rivet-hammer and the whir of countless wheels, the mad rush for wealth and 
power and its accompaniment of joy in doing and tragedy in failure? The 
American epic is not yet recorded in song. 

Our hundred and fifty years are the most amazing in history. Into them 
has been crowded an economic and social evolution that covered a span of 
centuries in the old world. Is not the intense emotional life accompanying 
the struggle of conquest and adaptation to new environment and new ideals rich 
with possibilities for every form of art? Let us cite the Nebraska State Capitol 
building at Lincoln as exhibit A of this fact. 

It is an example of creative art that reflects the spirit of the middle west. 
It is a story book in stone and marble and tile depicting the history and ideals 
of that commonwealth of the prairies. You see in the carvings, i)aintings, and 
design, the courage of the pioneers, the conquest of the froiitiers, and the 
building of a great civilization. To me the climax of it all comes in the beau- 
tiful mural on the library wall, 'The Prairie Mother’' painted by a Lincoln 
artist. It is not the copied masterpiece of an ancient civilization, but the creative 
expression of the modern culture which is ours because of the visitjn and daring 
of the unsung pioneer heroes of yesterday. Where is the musical creation to 
match this story of tlie prairies in color, or "A Lantern in Her Hand” in 
literature, also by Nebraska authorship? 

It is true that artistic creation must rest in the hands of a very few. No 
baton of music or of magic can bring it forth. But .somewhere in our schools 
today is a potential great composer. Will we find him or lose him? I am 
struck by a passage from the pen of Arthur Garbett, director of the Western 
Division of the National Broadcasting Company, who relates the near loss of a 
number of great musical geniuses : 

"Throughout the greater part of history only those composers have emerged 
upon whom the sunlight of royal favor happened to fall. If this did not happen 
to strike the child of genius he remained among the 'mute inglorious Miltons,' 
If this fickle favor were withdrawn the genius might starve. 

"Haydn was the son of a village wheelwright, drawn to Vienna to sing in 
the Royal Chapel. Being a somewhat mischievous boy, he was caned one 
winter’s night, and turned adrift in the snow. A voice teacher, Porpora, took 
pity on him and gave him music lessons in return for personal services. Even- 
tually Haydn again attracted a patron. Prince Esterhazy, in whose .services he 
spent the greater part of his life, free to establish a modern symphony orchestra 
and to fix the symphonic form. 

"Mozart enjoyed royal favor as a ‘wonder child,’ an experience which 
undermined his health. Kicked out of the Palace of Salzburg, he never again 
enjoyed royal patronage. He died before his fortieth year, virtually starving 
to death. Schubert never enjoyed any kind of patronage, and was exploited by 
song publishers who^ bought some of his immortal masterpieces for as little as 
twenty-five cents apiece. He lived in misery and died from a complication of 
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diseases resulting almost certainly from semi-starvation and malnutrition in his 
thirty-second year. Wagner was an exile from the country he glorified with 
his music until he happened to catch the favor of a lunatic prince and was given 
a theatre of his own at Bayreuth. And so it goes. 

“Only at rare intervals has society been so ‘conditioned’ that men of creative 
genius in the artistic field have been thrown up into prominence.” 

If our interpretation is correct, we are entering upon the third stage in our 
musical history. Thanks to new instruments for equalizing musical opportunity 
— ^the phonograph and the radio — ^we have moved from the time when music, 
borrowed from old-world artists, was the luxury of the few to the present time 
when it is available to the many. These new inventions are doing for music 
today what the printing press did for knowledge yesterday. They are populariz- 
ing and democratizing music. 

Whatever term applies to the first period, appreciation, participation, and 
interpretation characterize the second period of our musical development. 
Thanks to a happier teaching technique, music may now bring its precious 
contribution to physical, mental, and emotional development. We have learned 
to teach poetry for pure enjoyment and not tedious analysis. When we shifted 
the emphasis in music from formalized routine to responsive children, we began 
going places in school music. I mean the children did. Now amateur festivals, 
small vocal and instrumental ensembles, rural school choruses are the order 
of the day. 

Creativeness is the keynote for the next epoch in our development of 
American music. Many of our schools are making headway in this direction. 

Ill 

What are the implications for the educational profession? For those whose 
special interest is in the field of music ? Let me remind you that these comments 
are not drawn from the knowledge of one versed in the technical aspects of 
music, but from the experiences of one whose overview is from the field of 
state school administration. Let me add that they come from one who has 
implicit faith in you and your program, and who has found supreme satisfaction 
in exploring in rural school music with Professor Fullerton because of outcomes 
already apparent in social and cultural values for the children of agriculture, 
their homes and communities, simplicity of a procedure that makes it possible 
for happy musical experiences, to be within reach of all children, and better 
returns on that part of the tax dollar which goes to schools. Please do not 
chalk up any important items that may be missing against the National Educa- 
tion Association or my comrades in my own state at work on the psychology 
of music in state university laboratory studio, the annual high school state 
musical festival held there, or in the local graded schools and other colleges. 

These are some of the implications and responsibilities that seem uppermost 
at the moment. They are not all that could be included and it is for you to 
appraise their significance. In the main our charge to you is to continue the 
great work you are doing. You are moving in the right direction. All I can 
hope to do here is, like a Nehemiah, to strengthen your hands for the good work. 

(1) Continue the program of appreciatmij participation and interpretation 
for all children. 

Continue your wonderful program as set forth in your statement of purpose. 
You are in an all-time peak in music. Let music be the language of the soul. 
Do not try to convert it into intellectual terms. Be assiduous in discovering 
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children’s interests, developing their tastes, and training their talents. Make 
amateur musicians out of them. 

Your program leads in the direction of refinement of individual character. 
It does more than that. It trains also in social cooperation. For a democracy 
your outcomes are invaluable. Do you recall the story of The Palace That 
Was Made by Music? The king made much of the point that when his people 
could play together harmoniously they could also live together that way. As 
pupils learn to synchronize their efforts in a successful concert, they are receiv- 
ing citizenship values. 

Increase your emphasis upon the extension of the work to rural areas to 
the end that greater musical opportunity may prevail. The democracy of music 
requires that music be available to all children and that musical wealth be 
shared by the masses. In the words of Professor C. A. Fullerton whose experi- 
ments have brought the culture of music to the children of the crossroads 
school : 

**When the spirit of democracy finds expression in school music we can 
have the best eighty per cent singing better than the present ten per cent have 
been singing.” 

Develop instrumental music and capitalize its values. It is important in 
holding for music the place it is rightfully entitled to have in the educational 
program, to say nothing of its inspirational and civic values. 

Of course you will not cease your demonstration of the values of music 
through the performance of the children. Display the superior artistic work 
of the gifted few. Remember also to emphasize happy participation by the 
rank and file of our children. It is a good idea to give the superior child a 
challenge and the slower learner a thrill each day, to work each one up to the 
highest level of his possibilities. A look at your program for this great con- 
vention, embroidered as it is with demonstrations, shows how important you 
consider that point. It indicates also your appreciation of the necessity of 
constant refinement of procedures and enrichment of content in the light of 
proven discoveries. 

The need for teaching of discrimination has been intensified by such new 
tools as the movie and the radio. Music has infinite possibilities for helping 
pupils seek the quality that makes life significant. Turn it into a powerful 
force for development of the stability of our national fibre. To teach children 
to use their talent to good purposes and to cultivate good taste may be as 
important as to discover and develop that talent, if not more so. 

(2) Strengthen the program in your community. 

This point needs no elaboration in this group. You know what far-reaching 
values are to be found in such mass events as community sings, orchestras, 
bands, festivals, glee clubs, and parent choruses. More attention to home 
singing and to church music is also in order. Musical homes and communities 
make a cultural people. It is no mistake to utilize the popular appeal which 
music has and to realize its recreational and leisure-time possibilities. In- 
cidentally, this is a good way to guarantee the place of music in the school day. 

We found that a recent statewide massed musical performance of children 
at our state fair on Sunday afternoon proved to be a happy adventure in 
interpretation and cooperation. Concerts by massed high school glee clubs, 
rural school choruses, and bands not only give the pupils an opportunity to 
participate in a socializing experience, but also hold the line in music in our 
schools during depression curtailments. 
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(3) Discover and train the talent that mill compose the American epic in 
music. Develop the creative period in the history of American music. 

This does not imply that you should dispense with the immortal master- 
pieces of the past; a part of the educative process is to introduce the new 
learners to the heritage of the past. It does mean that the appreciation of the 
culture of yesterday will be enhanced by the creation of today^s classics. 
Posterity will look for today’s cultural contributions as it reads our story to- 
morrow. 

The discovery of genius which can immortalize the American epic in song 
is one of your large tasks. However, the great folk music of Europe did not 
wait upon genius, but was the expression from the hearts of those who delved 
and toiled. So the common ones of America also have a story to tell. It is a 
greater mission of music instruction to help that story grow. Already some 
interesting beginnings have been made. 

The real story of America must be told in music that grows out of time 
and circumstance, which reflects the economic forces that play upon us, music 
that reveals the singing saw, whirring wheel, and purring engine, and is backed 
by the deep diapason of ambition to achieve, to serve, to find the, light, and to 
build a finer civilization than the world has ever known. That is the place of 
music. That determines its place in the educational program. That determines 
your task. 

As we look about us today we see how the tendency has been in some 
places to deflate cultural values during these critical days of economic depres- 
sion. We discern also a new emphasis being placed upon abiding and im- 
perishable values. While we do not have as much to live on, we have just as 
much to live for. Have not bands and orchestras come into the kingdom for 
such a time of increased leisure as this? As we rebuild our morale and 
synchronize our efforts on behalf of a more significant and harmonious life for 
our American people, we need the succor of a song that never has been written. 
We need the creative expression that will make music an even greater force 
in the cultural, social, and spiritual advancement of our nation. We are count- 
ing upon you for guidance. Like David of old whose vine-twined harp brought 
courage and hope back to the heart of the broken Saul, we arc looking to you 
to keep us pursuing the possibilities of music in the life and heart of our great 
democracy. Remember that the kind of team work and social cooperation 
which obtains in the school orchestra or band is just what is required in solving 
the problems of our democracy. 

Again let me repeat that music is indispensable. Childhood will be sweeter, 
youth lovelier, and adulthood richer because of your program. 
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ministration; Goodwin Watson, Psychology of the Individual.] 

The General Problem 

Peter W. Dykema 

Trofessor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Why did the Music Supervisors National Conference change its name 
to the Music Educators National Conference f Was the purpose to include not 
only supervisors or directors of music, but, also students, teachers, publishers, 
in fact anyone who was interested in school music? Was it to indicate that 
the conception of supervising or directing music as a self-sufficient subject was 
to yield to the idea that music was only one means of carrying on the general 
process of education? Did the music supervisors or directors realize that they 
must ally themselves with other educators? Did they feel the need of con- 
tributing, in their way, with their subject, to the same high aim that was being 
sought by the general administrator and by the teachers of English, history, 
science, language, mathematics, physical culture, art, and the rest? 

Each of these possible explanations represents an extension of interests, an 
assuming of new responsibilities. Possibly each of them had its effect in bring- 
ing about the change of name. This magnificently expanded conference in 
New York City [the biennial meeting of 1936] with its multitude of interests 
is evidence of the serious endeavor of our members to measure up to new 
responsibilities. Much has already been accomplished but there is still ques- 
tioning as to whether the best results have been achieved, whether they have 
been reached in the most satisfactory manner, and especially whether they 
point toward the best progress in the future. It has, therefore, seemed fitting 
to seize this occasion, when we meet in a great center of vital educational study 
and investigation, to call certain outstanding leaders into counsel with u.s and 
to put certain queries to them. 

We Inquire of the Philosopher 

A philosophy is an organized body, if not of knowledge and wisdom, at 
least of the quest for these. We turn to a disinterested seeker for truth who 
long has been making comparative evaluations of various aims of education. 
We would know what the philosopher of education thinks of our schools as 
they are constituted today. We solicit his comments on the music educator’s 
claim that the school program is not sufficiently comprehensive if it is chiefly 
concerned with Herbert Spencer’s query, “What knowledge is of most worth ?’» 
We would also ask what emotions and what volitions are of most worth, and 
how these compare in social and personal value with the knowledges. What is 
the function of the arts in education and life? Is what the artist seeks for 
himself something that all of us need? Can the schools make the experience of 
beauty something concrete enough to influence the lives of children today and 
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of adults tomorrow? We look for the help on such questions to a distinguished 
philosopher of education, Professor William Hurd Kilpatrick. 

We Inquire of the Psychologist 

Psychology is concerned with the way the human organism behaves or 
functions. To this study we turn to learn whether we are so planning our 
work and teaching that our pupils are obtaining the most desirable results. 
After philosophy has indicated what our aims should be, the psychologist should 
tell us how those living organisms, our pupils, should be approached, so that 
these aims will be realized. Are we trying to teach what our pupils are 
capable of learning? How can we be assured that learning has taken place? 
Moreover, how can we be assured that it has been learned so that it will be 
rightly used? Are we, in music teaching, being as wasteful as experimentation 
has shown the presentation of many other subjects to be? What peculiar appli- 
cation to music have these recent words, — “integration” and the “creative 
spirit”? Do we who have almost a monopoly of the word appreciation really 
embody it in our own teaching? What counsel for us has a psychologist who 
both knows the general field and is particularly interested in music education? 
Professor James Lockhart Mursell has been helping many of us for several 
years, and we look forward with confidence to his comments on these and 
other questions. 

We Inquire of the Secondary School Educator 

In no other portion of the school system is the teaching of music in such 
a chaotic state as we find in the secondary schools. While there are some 
notable achievements in favored institutions, as a whole secondary school ad- 
ministrators seem to believe that while music is valuable for all children in the 
home, the kindergarten, and the grade school, as soon as the high school is 
reached music becomes a specialized subject that is valuable for comparatively 
few. Or, they maintain that the subject while valuable, perhaps indispensable, 
for adolescent youth moving on to manhood and womanhood, cannot be given 
an adequate place in the secondary school program either because the music 
teachers are not capable of presenting their subject properly or because the 
school board or school program makes it impossible or inadvisable to assign 
the needed time and equipment for- the right teaching of music. Meanwhile 
philosophers and sociologists constantly point out the weaknesses of our high 
school education. They call attention to the great gulf which exists between 
the excellent ideas which are presented in many of the high school classes 
and the comparatively low standards of taste, of life, which high school students 
embody. Might music rightly presented correct some of these failures to affect 
conduct? How shall music be conceived in the secondary schools: as a special 
subject for the talented, or, as a needed stabilizing and inspiring force for 
practically all children? No one in this country has thought more deeply, 
written more convincingly, and taught more consistently that the high school 
must be judged on the type of citizen that it produces than one of our speakers 
today. Dr. Thomas Henry Briggs. It is natural we should turn to him for help 
in considering how music can contribute more significantly to education in the 
secondary schools. 

We Inquire of the Administilator 

All of us are familiar with the phrase, “the power behind the throne.” In 
our educational discussions we exalt the teacher as the great force in moulding 
America, but when the directors of music in the public schools find that their 
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budgets are inadequate, their teaching force reduced, their program allotments 
unduly limited, they naturally turn to that person who seems to them the power 
behind the throne, namely, the superintendent. He stands between the schools 
and the community. Through him the two are united, and it is but natural 
that music teachers and directors should wish to know what is in the mind of 
the school administrator. They believe in their subject; their pupils are 
enthusiastic about it; the parents commend it. On innumerable occasions music 
is invoked as an example of what the pupils have gained from the school or at 
least as an example of what social contribution the school has prepared them 
to make. Why is it that a subject that seems so valuable has frequently to 
struggle so hard for a place in the sun? Is the fault with the subject or with 
those who teach it? What counsel shall be obtained from Professor George 
Drayton Strayer, a man who is high in the educational councils of the nation ; 
who has written books that are, in the field of educational literature, best 
sellers ; who has an innumerable following of administrators scattered over this 
vast country; who, in a word, knows the problems of the administrator? What 
has he to say that will help us make music more vital in the schools? 

We Inquire of Other Specialists 

After these four men have spoken, the meeting will assume the form of a 
panel discussion in which the following persons who are present on the stage 
this afternoon will take part: Alice E. Bivins (Music Education, Elementary), 
Lyman Bryson (Adult Education), Norval L. Church (Music Education, In- 
strumental), L. Thomas Hopkins (Secondary Curriculum), Harold Rugg 
(Social Psychology), Florence B. Stratemeyer (Elementary Curriculum), 
Goodwin Watson (Psychology of the Individual). 

The Philosophy of the Problem 

William H. Kilpatrick 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

This effort to answer what philosophy has to offer as to the place of 
music in the curriculum and life will consider these three items in order: The 
relation of the arts to life and its enriching; the relation of education to life 
and the consequent nature of the educative process; the place of the arts in 
general and of music in particular in that directed living which we call con- 
scious education. 

I 

How shall we conceive life and the place of the arts therein, and especially 
the part they play in enriching life? 

There are those who try to conceive life in terms of its alleged underlying 
physical components. These mechanists then reduce life and experience, espe- 
cially in all their finer manifestations, to “nothing but . , , different kinds of 
electron-proton groupings” and the motions of these as one grouping shifts its 
form into another. On this basis, as one such has said, “the life of a physicist 
is just as mechanical as the physics which he teaches.” 

Against so destructive and debasing a view it seems far more satisfactory 
to assert that reality lies not in these hypothetical physical substrata, but in 
life itself as lived. We can be surer of the sunset and of the symphony as actual 
experiences than we can of the existence of “electron-proton groupings.” Reality 
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thus lies in the direct content of the ever on-going stream of experience. The 
actual experiences as we have them constitute at once the matter of study and 
the stuff of explanation. 

It is then clear that this view of existence and explanation gives recognition 
to the esthetic experiences of life as of the very ultimate stuff of reality itself. 

Of art we may go on to say, that where the esthetic is an ultimate of 
reality, art is a universal of human effort. To make this clearer, let us dis- 
tinguish among experiences those whereas man is primarily recipient from those 
where man is primarily creator. This is not to deny all activity to man as 
recipient. Far otherwise. Whoever sees and enjoys a sunset is truly active. 
He directs his attention now to this, now to that. He takes in. He responds, 
and discriminatingly, to what he sees. Yes, action is present, certain and clear, 
and differing from man to man. But even so, as a physical phenomenon, no 
man caused the sunset. That it was there to see, was for those who saw it a 
matter of sheer luck. 

In contrast with such a coming of the sunset, there are many actual things 
which man by his own efforts has contrived in answer to his will. If the fact 
of the sunset is luck, the fact of the contrived is art. As Professor Dewey has 
said, “Art is the sole alternative to luck.” (This sole is spelled s-o-l-e, not 
s-o-u-1, as one of my students mistakingly put it.) Wherever man by his 
conscious contriving succeeds in effecting desired results, there is art in its 
broadest but essential definition. 

And wherein is the enjoyment of art? In at least three phases or points 
in the contriving process can we locate enjoyment. First, the consummation 
of effort in the attainment of the end is in so far a satisfaction. We enjoy 
success. Second, while the efforts are in process, each succeeding step may 
show its success and so its quota of satisfaction. This satisfaction seems 
heightened in the degree that the plans followed are one's personal creation 
and the means used are chosen with conscious nicety of distinction and then 
executed with a like nicety of contriving. Moreover, the more of refined self 
that is put into the process from start to finish the keener the resulting joy. 
The process itself may thus prove a continuing delight as it moves discriminat- 
ingly and successfully toward its recognized end. Third, the end attained may 
constitute an abiding form which brings continual pleasure to all who can 
appreciate it. A thing of real beauty whether of sight or sound, continually 
stimulates us to the kind of activity noted above in the appreciation of the 
sunset. It is thus that “a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

It is in the second and third type of pleasure noted above that we place 
the fine arts. They carry these types of achieving and enjoying to the highest 
degree. There is in them the possibility of continual joy in the making itself 
as well as in the possibility of continual contemplation and appreciation of 
what is produced. The artist, the actual maker, enjoys all three kinds of 
pleasure, but especially the second and third; the mere spectator or hearer, 
only the third, and that usually with lesser pleasure. 

As we think then of enriching life, art plays a double role. On the instru- 
mental side, it does in finer and more enjoyable fashion what otherwise we 
should do in only a common and humdrum way. This role of art applies to 
any and all the things that man may consciously do. Granted the opportunity, 
art can thus enrich any and all aspects of life, from lowest to highest. The 
will so to do is here the main thing. On the consummatory side, art represents 
the highest and finest achievements of man for the enriching of life — those 
supreme instances of ever-recurring delight. 
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II 

Before asking definitely about music and the relation of education thereto, 
we must first consider the educative process itself to see how best to conceive 
it. 

We start as before with experience itself. Life initially presents us with 
varied experiences. To these we respond in turn with our own varied prefer- 
ences. Some presented experiences we like, and accordingly seek to get more 
of them or get them in purer and finer form. Other presented experiences we 
dislike; these we seek to avoid. As we thus go through life, seeking and 
avoiding, we accumulate — through the act and fact of learning — the results of 
our successive experiences. Partly we clarify and refine our likes into ever 
higher and better defined ideals. Partly we learn better what means are 
available for use. Partly we acquire skills and techniques. By the use of all 
thus learned life enriches its content, and we gain in reliability of control over 
the process. Education herein gets its inherent definition: it is the life process 
itself enriching its content and increasing the reliability of its own control 
procedures. 

Many educators, possibly some music teachers, fail to understand thus their 
work. Instead of identifying the educative process with the actual life and 
experience process, they do exactly the opposite. They separate education from 
life, and make of education a mere and bare preparation for a life later to be 
lived. Possibly music has, in the past, suffered as much from such separation 
as any other kind of education. Now, fortunately, a better day dawns. 

We who would teach must then first cultivate the life already existent in 
our pupils and get it going so joyously and vigorously that it itself will seek 
for its own improvement from the inside out. Education has therein properly 
started, and then only can we older ones, with our stores of knowledge and 
skills, get a proper chance to help. But always must we know and keep in 
mind that education is life itself so vigorously lived within that it seeks its 
own improvement. Education is thus primarily not something we adults do to 
child life. It is primarily something that child life does for itself; and if we 
are wise and good, we may have a share in improving the process. And the 
measure of our success is the degree in which this child life proceeds ever 
better of its own accord, with our ever-lessening help until, mayhap, it shall 
improve upon the best we have known. So progress comes, 

III 

Thus at length we come to the special questions set: first, as to what to 
think of our schools as today they are constituted. The clear answer, sad to 
say, is that they are too often bad and often very bad. They have too generally 
separated education from life. When our pupils have asked for the bread of 
life and living, our schools have too often given them the stones of mere books 
and formal intellectualism. Education, especially on the secondary and college 
level, has seldom been life seeking internally to enrich itself. And the arts 
themselves, when taught, have been too formal and preparatory, not valued as 
an abundant entrance into life itself but rather as a dignified escape from a 
turbulent life into the ivory tower of conventional respectability. 

The school must find a way to make music, for example, as our concern 
here, a manner of living; the group living therein more joyously together; each 
pupil learning therein how to enrich his own life, both privately when by himself 
and publicly in other groups; many pursuing the way of music with passion 
as they successively express and build and express yet better again their ever 
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growing souls; and a few — ^how many, we do not know in set figures as yet — ^ 
a few going forth to create even fitter and greater music than any so far known. 

In such ways as these can the school use the arts, music with the rest, to 
help make this land of ours a finer place in which to live. As yet beauty is 
too much a stranger among our people. But if we woo her aright, she will 
consent to dwell among us and rule over us. But only if we woo her, will 
she consent thus to bless us. 


The Viewpoint of the Psychologist 

James L. Mursell 

Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

We are witnessing today a fundamental and far reaching change in our 
entire scientific psychological approach to the problems of education. The kind 
of educational psychology about which you probably learned something in your 
college courses has long been under an increasing fire of criticism. And now 
we are getting beyond mere negative criticism. A whole new constructive 
scheme of psychological concepts is emerging. And it leads directly to a new 
view of the nature of the educative process, and to radical alterations in our 
educational procedures. The older psychology is mechanistic. The new and 
emerging psychology is variously called purposive psychology, organismic psy- 
chology, or the psychology of Gestalt 

When you took your courses in educational psychology you were probably 
told something like this : ‘‘Man is a bundle of instincts and habits. His educa- 
tion consists in forming habits. What he does and is depends pretty much on 
the habits he has formed, and what he will become depends on the habits he 
acquires in the future. The inference for teaching is perfectly clear. To teach 
anything well we must analyze it into the habits which constitute it, and then 
see that they are acquired in some sort of reasonable sequence. We must apply 
the alleged laws of habit formation. Given the formation of the right habits, 
the accomplishment for which we are working is assured.” 

Now, purposive psychology says flatly that this is not true. Its denial is 
based not on guess or wishful thinking, but on thorough and convincing scien- 
tific evidence. Instead of seeing man as a bundle of habits, we see him as a 
creature of impulse and will. Instead of seeing his actions determined by 
acquired routines we see them determined by goals and purposes. Instead of 
behavior being dependent on a hypothetical and more than dubious mass of 
bonds between stimuli and response, we believe it depends on feeling and 
emotion. So if we want to educate a human being the first necessity is to 
influence his emotional life. What a child is able to do here and now is far 
less important than what interests and repels him, what he likes and dislikes, 
what he seeks and avoids. Attitude, tendency, impulsion, desire, are vastly 
more important than immediate achievement. 

Now when it comes to art and music there is simply no choice between 
these two viewpoints. Feeling and impulse here are paramount. Music in 
particular is emotion captured and crystallized in tone. If we do not teach it 
so, we simply do not teach it at all, but only go through self-deceiving motions. 
And the mechanistic psychology, never adequate anywhere, achieves the heights 
of ineptitude when it endeavors to analyze art and music. Serious attempts to 
do so have been made, and they are lamentable and instructive failures. To the 
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music educator the doctrines of purposive psychology should sound like Home 
Sweet Home. 

They should. But they don’t. That is the strange thing. Many music 
educators, in their wholly praiseworthy zeal to do the best they know, have 
swallowed the mechanistic viewpoint hook, line, and sinker. They have applied 
it with devastating and disastrous efficiency. And they are astonished and 
outraged to hear it challenged. There are prominent workers in this field who 
pride themselves on having reduced the teaching of music to a routine method 
which applies just as well to spelling and arithmetic. Nothing, to my way of 
thinking, could be more lamentable. Such people betray a complete ignorance 
of the development of scientific psychological thought. And they are throwing 
away their own birthright. They are deliberately refusing to do the one thing 
which makes their work worth while — ^that is, to develop at all costs the emo- 
tional values of music. And they are proud of it! 

Now I am very anxious that you should see how the purposive psychology 
whose outlines I have so briefly indicated applies to your work. So I propose 
to take a number of crucial issues in music education and contrast with respect 
to each the two views, old and new, mechanistic and purposive, scientifically 
and educationally invalid and valid. 

(1) The mechanist says: It doesn’t matter much about the musical quality 
or emotional appeal of a song you teach children to sing so long as it is a good 
vehicle for teaching the intricacies of the score. The purposive psychologist 
says : It doesn’t matter much whether a song neatly puts across a point in note 
reading so long as it is beautiful and appealing. What we must have, from 
the start and all the time, is valid and compelling musical experience. Lacking 
this, as music educators we are lost. Teach a child to love music, and you 
won’t have much trouble in teaching him to read it. But the proposition does 
not work in reverse. Teach a child to read the score as an end in itself, without 
his feeling any need for it, and instead of bread you are giving him a stone. 
And people don’t thrive on a diet of stones. 

(2) The mechanist says: We must always be very careful about good 
vocal habits — ^proper placement, proper posture, proper breathing, head voice, 
light tone, and so forth. The purposive psychologist says: We must always 
be very careful about joyous, musical, expressive singing; and if we do that, 
vocal habits will pretty largely, though not entirely, take care of themselves. 
The voice is the most naturally expressive of all musical media — expressive, not 
mechanical. The way towards vocal mastery is through expression, not through 
mechanics. It is not the voice that sings. It is the person that sings. Follow 
this principle relentlessly, and you will be able to give the kind of specific help 
and guidance required as it is needed. Deal with the voice in terms of a set 
of mechanical presuppositions, and you falsify your whole approach. It is 
infinitely more important, vocally, musically, educationally, that the child feel 
what he sings and sing what he feels than that he follow some routine of voice 
production. 

(3) The mechanist says: First teach the notes and clear up the diffi- 
culties, and then add expression and nuance; just as we first have a bit of 
bread and then spread butter on it to make it slip down easier. The purposive 
psychologist says : The learning of any piece of music begins, continues, and 
ends as a significant expressive experience, or it is wrongly done. The ex- 
pression with which music is performed— the dynamics, the tempo, the shading— 
is part of the music itself. The pupil should be led to feel that wrong notes 
are bad not because they differ from something in the score, but because they 
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weaken or wreck the expressive effect. One begins a piece of music with a 
crude, clumsy, ill-defined notion of its expressive possibilities, even though one 
feels those possibilities very strongly. When one has completely learned it, 
what one has gotten is not a sort of gymnastic ability to play or sing it ac- 
curately. One has gained an insight into, and a power adequately to indicate, 
its expressive values and effects. 

(4) The mechanist says: To develop technique, set up drill exercises of 
the calisthenic type — dozens of daily dozens. The purposive psychologist says : 
The development of technique means the exacting search, painstaking yet 
loving, for musical beauty and perfection of musical utterance. Please observe 
that we do not for one moment ignore the claims of technique, or disparage 
hard work. But we don^t think the treadmill is a very good place to learn any- 
thing at all — ^least of all music. And too much music teaching is treadmill- 
minded. The great reason why the musical techniques are such a bugbear, 
and so very difficult is that with moronic persistence they are taught in exactly 
the wrong setting. Many a technical difficulty on which one has drilled and 
drilled and drilled without success will dissolve like mists before the sun if 
only we try for an expressive reading of the passage. 

(5) The mechanist says: Listening has no very important place in music 
education; at the most it should be hived off in a special kind of lesson called 
an appreciation lesson. (Heaven forgive us for so abusing a good word!) The 
purposive psychologist says: All music education is ear training; all musical 
learning depends on hearing. How should you get an a cappella choir to sing 
beautiful and expressive tone? By teaching them to think beautiful and ex- 
pressive tone. How can you inspire a group of children to want to learn a 
song? By letting them hear the song. How can you lead anyone to improve 
the rendering of a composition already fairly well learned? By working 
through his constructive auditory imagination. Music educators blandly put 
pupils on display who play and sing as if they were deaf ; and when this happens 
they make us wish that we were. 

(6) The mechanist says: The foundations of musical development are 
certain definite habits and skills and items of knowledge. The purposive psy- 
chologist says : The realities here cannot be touched, cannot be weighed, cannot 
be measured. You are training and directing an artistic impulse, a way of 
feeling, a way of living. You are deepening, enriching, and rendering more 
and more precise the learner^s emotional life. No measuring instrument, no 
marking system, can remotely hope to register the result. Yet if you yourself 
are a sensitive musician, sensitive also to human values, you know with certainty 
when this is taking place. Build your essential standards on such seemingly 
impalpable essences, and you will find them solid rock. Build them on lists of 
specifics, and you will find them shifting sand. Whenever you can exactly 
measure any product of music education you may know that it may be worth 
a dime, but isn't worth a dollar. 

(7) The mechanist says: Stroll around this Conference. Say to yourself, 
**My, isn't it a big show!” Pick up one little trick on Tuesday and another one 
on Thursday, and trot back home and try them out on the kids. The purposive 
psychologist says: Don't be deceived by the fire and the wind and the earth- 
quake. Listen for the “still, small voice.” You will see good things and bad. 
Sharpen your discrimination upon both, for discrimination makes the teacher. 
Out of the mass of thronging impressions which press upon you here, win a 
new and clearer vision of your work and opportunity. It is your task and 
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privilege to bring to boys and girls a unique, compelling and beautiful ex- 
perience — ^to give them something they may never have unless it comes through 
you. Go home with a clearer understanding of what this means and how to set 
about it; with a new pride in your work; with a new humbleness before its 
greatness and commanding simplicity. And take with you, as a refrain, the 
words of that most moving of all injunctions: “Feed my lambs”. 

Music in Secondary Schools 

Thomas H. Briggs 

Professor of Education, Teachers College. Columbia University 

Your chairman has proposed certain questions that I am not sure anyone 
can answer. That is the great advantage that a chairman has, especially when 
he knows that the time allotted is altogether inadequate even for one who has 
answers, either complete or partial. We speakers, on the other hand, can enjoy 
his discomfort as he has to listen without interruption, a feat difficult for a 
professor, while we say things that he knows he ought to correct or that he can 
say much better than we. 

Music supervisors, expert in their field, informed of the philosophy of 
education, and knowing the results in the limited area in which experiments 
have been conducted, can give much guidance along the specific lines that should 
be followed in music education. But the teachers themselves also must have an 
understanding of a few basic principles which should be continually used to 
direct them at every step of their work. 

All my own thinking about education is guided by two very simply stated 
principles. The first one is that the primary duty of the school is to teach 
people to do better the desirable things that they are likely to do anyway. 
Another duty is to reveal higher activities and to make them both desired and 
maximally possible. What are the musical activities in which people actually 
engage outside of school? In limited numbers they sing and play on various 
instruments ; in larger numbers and more frequently they listen to others play 
and sing; and they think and talk about music. What do they play and sing? 
To what do they listen? Of what do they talk? And how do they carry on 
these various activities? Answers to such questions give raw curriculum 
material. After evaluation it is to be arranged for teaching; and then the 
first challenge is to teach pupils to do better than they otherwise would do 
those things that seem to you most desirable. 

In addition to this, the second principle demands that the school should 
reveal to pupils higher activities — ^higher types of music, better ways of singing 
or playing, better ways of listening and responding, and better ways of thinking 
and talking about what they have heard. This in some measure the school has 
always done,^ frequently, however, attempting the revelation on a level higher 
than the pupils are ready to appreciate and to approve. Unless they are made 
to desire these higher activities and to seek mastery over them, the teaching is 
likely to be ineffective and futile. It is what pupils are inspired to seek after 
compulsion ceases that counts. 

Ability to perform better constantly higher types of music is, of course, the 
objective most steadily emphasi 2 ed. This is altogether laudable, provided it is 
not carried so far as to prevent the seeking of other objectives that are equally 
important. It goes without saying that by performing one can most easily be 
taught appreciation; but it must not be forgotten that the great majority of 
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the consumers of music — ^those who make performance most worth while — have, 
and can be made to have, little skill themselves in producing music. Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that performance alone does not always result in appre- 
ciation. I have known a woman with technical skill who memorized sonatas 
and then played every page as a unit. A flautist who rests more bars than he 
plays may have little understanding and appreciation of the symphony in which 
he takes part. 

It may be expected that the number of students who continue to study to 
produce music will steadily decline as the stages of education advance. That 
phenomenon is found in every other subject. There is a big advantage if only 
those who have peculiar gifts should be encouraged or permitted to persist in 
such study. Properly organized junior high schools should do much to sort 
pupils according to their interests, aptitudes, and capacities before they are 
promoted to the senior high school. If they do this, they make the work in 
advanced specialized classes more profitable to all concerned. 

If music teachers persist in over-emphasising the techniques of perform- 
ance, one child in a thousand will be forwarded to a career judged by his 
fellow men to be successful ; twenty in a thousand will learn to play or sing so 
as continuously to give pleasure to themselves; one hundred in a thousand 
will be led to mediocrity of performance which will persist from one to fifteen 
years of restless unadjustment for the individual and of embarrassed pain for 
his relatives and friends, (Bernard Shaw says that hell is full of musical 
amateurs) and 879 of the thousand will be pushed into varying degrees of 
abhorrence for music — or at least into a lack of the understanding and appre- 
ciation that might have been possible. You may think these figures inexact, as 
they doubtless are, but it can hardly be denied that they are fairly indicative 
of past results. It is difficult to express criticism and at the same time reveal 
appreciation of your achievements. At this point I wish to assert that the 
improvement of music teaching is one of the three greatest achievements in 
our secondary schools during the past generation. But from contemplation 
merely on your achievements will come complacency. It is hoped that criticism 
and suggestion will prove a stimulus to still further achievement. 

The figures given suggest why the increase of eager and receptive audi- 
ences has been so much slower in our country than you had hoped. Probably 
the largest proportion of those who demand and pay for good music do so 
because they have developed for themselves the techniques of listening and 
appreciating. Of course they have used as a basis for their development much 
of what they learned in school, but the school has not gone far enough. How 
much larger their numbers would be and how much more rapid would their 
advance have been if music teachers had placed as much emphasis on well 
developed courses for intelligent appreciation as they have on the techniques 
for performance! If the ideal is to produce a few great performers playing 
with solitary satisfaction in empty auditoriums, the prevailing emphasis in the 
program of music education is quite proper. 

It is my judgment that appreciation is not by and large as well taught as 
technique. The weakness seems to me to lie primarily in the fact that teachers 
as a rule have inadequate understanding of what people without a high 
degree of special training do when they enjoy music and what are the gradual 
steps that they should take in climbing upward to higher stages. Because 
teachers have long ago climbed these steps or because of genius have lightly 
run up them, they need to use their imaginations and to observe sympathetically 
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to learn how elementary ordinary practice is and how slowly it advances to 
higher levels. 

Another weakness in the teaching of appreciation seems to me to result 
from the failure of the courses steadily to increase in difficulty. There is too 
often a continuous repetition of the same elementary performance. This criti- 
cism is proved by the otherwise admirable radio lessons in appreciation. Not 
even the laziest pupil continues to enjoy doing over and over again simple 
things that he can do perfectly well if he wishes to and tries. But everyone 
enjoys accepting new challenges that seem worth while, exulting in the in- 
creased strength that each successful achievement brings. Such subjects as 
mathematics and Latin have a tremendous advantage in their orderly procedure 
from the difficult to the more difficult, each challenge still within the powers 
of those who will work at them. Music can learn something from their per- 
sistence and popularity. 

Nor in such subjects do the teachers do most of the work. I have often 
wondered why, in appreciation classes, the pupils were permitted to become 
listless and bored by inaction. I have often dreamed of appreciation courses 
that require as serious work at home or in laboratories as mathematics, the 
sciences, and the foreign languages do. Why should not students prepare 
serious assignments, which they accept because they seem worth while and 
challenging? Why should they not be active, either individually or coopera- 
tively, in the classroom, the teacher merely directing the work to assured 
profit? And why should they not afterward go to concerts, actually or vicar- 
iously over the radio, or to reproducing instruments, prove what they have 
tentatively learned, and stamp it in by well directed exercises? I look forward 
to the day when as a result of music education young people spend more of 
their time attending concerts together and later discussing them with the 
seriousness, intelligence, and interefst that they now give to less profitable sub- 
jects. I should esteem it high evidence of teaching success if there were more 
social evenings devoted to cooperative production of good music, each attempt 
encouraged by intelligent appreciation. And I should be more confident of 
progress if when people gather to enjoy their own music thev had developed 
further than ^TVe Been Working on the Railroad’^ and “Old 'McDonald Had 
a Farm.” 

A field of great possibilities that I see opening is the correlation of music 
with other areas of learning. Already we find music generous in contributing 
to the success of social and dramatic entertainments, which are strongly 
motivating but contribute little else to music performance or appreciation. 
But studied along with history, literature, science, home-making in its proper 
broad sense, and pictorial art, it will gain as it gives. We may confidently 
look forward to an early development of a curriculum of directed experiences 
ui^ is not composed of isolated and extended units of science and mathematics 
and language, but^ rather of experiences of the kind that people have or will 
have entirely outside of school. In such a curriculum music will find a place 
important in proportion as its teachers realize and can convince others of 
Its value. 

I am a musician that cannot produce, and I speak to you for millions of 
my kind. Above most other things in this world I enjoy mu.sic, and I con- 
stantly hear it at concerts, at the opera, over the radio, and from the repro- 
duci^ instruments that I own. I am of the vast number who make you 
possible. As this number increases it will influence boards of education and 
school administrators who have limited your activities by lack of understand- 
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ing and by meager appropriations. It is to your interest as well as to the 
interest of music that you teach us early, thoroughly, and continually how to 
be intelligent in enjoyment. 


<r^so 

The Administrator Looks at Music Education 

George Drayton Strayer 

Frojessor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

The problems which confront teachers of music in the development of 
their field as a part of the more general program of education are not unique. 
Budgets are too small, whether considered as a whole or as related to par- 
ticular phases of education. We need more money in order to care for younger 
children, for youths, and for adults. Classes are too large in all divisions of 
the school system and in all subjects. We do not have enough thoroughly 
well qualified teachers in any field. School days and school years are too -short 
to permit of the development of as significant a program as our current situa- 
tion demands. You as music teachers can count upon the sympathy and under- 
standing of the administrator. He must depend upon you in no small measure 
for the solution of our common problems. You can be of very great service 
to the whole school system, since music has a unique place in the community 
in establishing good will toward the schools. 

There is a popular misconception concerning the power of the school 
administrator. The statements made by some teachers who feel aggrieved be- 
cause of lack of support for their particular enterprises would lead one to 
believe that the superintendent of schools was all-powerful. Such is most cer- 
tainly not the case. No superintendent of schools makes the budget, selects 
the teachers, develops a time schedule, buys equipment, or in any other respect 
determines the place in the school program which shall be given to any par- 
ticular subject. Decision with respect to the development of each area of work 
in the schools may be made in accordance with the recommendations of the 
superintendent of schools, but if his recommendations are to prevail over any 
considerable period of time it will be by virtue of the fact that they are 
supported by citizens, by teachers, and by the children enrolled in the schools. 
The lay Board of Education is influenced by all of these groups. The Board 
acts over any long period of time in accordance with the judgment of the 
community as a whole. One who desires to change the situation in any 
significant manner in the schools of the United States must work with the 
entire community. 

Teachers of music and those who work in other fields will find it neces- 
sary to give consideration to the control exercised by higher educational insti- 
tutions. Boards of Education are most sensitive to the requirements set up 
for entrance to colleges, to universities, and to other institutions of higher 
education. They are constantly being criticized because children who graduate 
from local high schools find difficulty in entering college. The number of 
credits for college entrance which may be offered in any field is a very real 
measure of the support which may be expected from the local Board of Edu- 
cation for any subject taught in the public schools. This is true even though 
a more reasonable response might be expected to take account of the fact 
that a large percentage of all of the children enrolled in the schools do not 
enter college. It is not an accident that the most adequate development in 
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music has been in the Middle West where colleges and universities have been 
most liberal in granting entrance credits for music. 

In the statements made above it has not been my intention to propose that 
the administrator does not have an important place in influencing the decisions 
made by the Board of Education. Those superintendents of schools who ap- 
preciate the significance of the rapidly expanding school music program and 
those who most certainly understand the contribution which the fine arts may 
make in the educational program, will be most convincing in their recommen- 
dations to the Board of Education concerning the music program. I have 
wanted, however, to call attention to the fact that the judgment of the ad- 
ministrator is only one of many factors that enter to determine the support 
which may be expected for any particular phase of the educational program. 

Most superintendents of schools in the United States accept music as one 
of the fundamentals in education. A majority of them would increase the 
opportunities provided if they were at all confident that they w-ould have the 
support of children and their parents in the further development of the music 
program. Indeed, the great majority of administrators with whom I am 
acquainted have fought vigorously for the maintenance of the music program 
during the period of diminishing budgets. Fifty to ninety minutes a week for 
music in the first six grades, instrumental music above the fourth grade, and 
a wide range of electives in junior and senior high schools are not uncommon 
in school systems from one end of the country to the other. 

In the last analysis, the development of the program of music in time 
allotment, in support, in music rooms and equipment, in number of teachers, 
and the like, will depend upon the competence of the teachers of music. Any 
significant attack upon the problem will involve first of all a better program 
for the training in music of all elementary school teachers. The modern 
elementary school is being reformed. Emphasis is now placed upon a variety 
of activities which are organized as an integrated curriculum. In these mod- 
ern schools the requirement is not for special teachers of the several areas 
that we have designated heretofore as subjects, but rather for teachers who 
are able to work with boys and girls in all aspects of the experiences which 
are developed in the classroom. You who would have the music program 
developed in the upper divisions of the school system should give attention 
first of all to the work olfered in teachers colleges and normal schools for all 
elementary school teachers. This proposal is not made with any thought of 
limiting the specialization in music of teachers who work in the junior and 
senior high schools. 

On the upper levels of the school system teachers of music of the highest 
competence will be characterized by their understanding of children and by 
their ability and performance in their special field. They will be called upon, 
as well, to cooperate with all other teachers in the high school. Satisfactory 
preparation for the teaching of music will therefore demand a sound training 
in psychology, particularly in the psychology of adolescence, and broad cul- 
tural education, in addition to specialization in music. The administrator, if 
he is frank, will tell you that he has difficulty in finding teachers who are so 
equipped. The response which you desire from him and from the public will 
be forthcoming in just the degree in which you have influenced teacher-training 
institutions in the development of their programs in the selection and in the 
training of teachers of music. 

Whether we think of music in the elementary school or in the junior and 
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senior high schools, we may be sure that parents and citizens generally will 
support the program only upon the basis of genuine satisfaction which the 
children derive from this part of their school experience. Often the admin- 
istrator is confronted with a situation in which children lack enthusiasm. It 
may be that emphasis on technique has been so great that boys and girls have 
despaired of ever having an opportunity to make music. The situations in 
which children show greatest enthusiasm are those in which they work for 
the development of skill by virtue of the opportunity which has been provided 
in band, or orchestra, or choir. The administrator who seeks to support the 
music program needs above everything else the enthusiastic support of the 
children in the schools. 

Parents and citizens in general have often discounted music because the 
school program seems to them to lack significance. They characterize it by 
proposing that children have no certain record of achievement. The public 
response has been better in school systems where children are promoted from 
orchestra to orchestra or from choir to choir. I remember visiting in a Mid- 
Western city in which children were known to arrive at school as early as 
7 :30 in the morning in order to have the opportunity for practice which might 
mean promotion from one musical organization to another. Public support is 
inevitably tied up with the joy and satisfaction which children get in their 
work and in the record of achievement which can be recognized by all. 

There is no doubt concerning the importance of the performances of 
choirs, bands, and orchestras in school and before other groups. Children 
and their parents and, in the long run, the general public are impressed by 
such programs. It may be at times that the performance of teachers is of 
almost equal significance. With the development of a program of adult educa- 
tion, the organization of those who developed some competence during their 
school days in community groups for the further study of music may be of 
very great importance. 

In trying to indicate the kind of support which the superintendent must 
have in order to maintain the program of music education which is desirable, 
I have had in mind the work of competent supervisors. The leadership of a 
competent director of music is likely to be the determining factor in any school 
system. He and his assistants must work with elementary school teachers and 
with principals and general supervisors in relating the experience in music 
which these children should have to the other phases of the school program. 
In the secondary schools a constant program of training in service for special 
teachers of music is clearly indicated. The director of music must, as well, 
develop his program in cooperation with those who are interested in music in 
the community and with the public in general. 

Taking it all together, the administrator is dependent upon a director or 
general supervisor of music and upon a body of teachers who can interpret 
music in such fashion as to give joy and satisfaction to children and to adults. 
The program that the schools will offer is related closely to the competence 
and enthusiasm of the teachers of music. The investment in music will be 
made without criticism when the public is convinced of the contribution music 
makes to the life of the community. 
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Discussion 

{[Note: This is the stenotypist’s transcription of the extemporaneous discussion which concluded 
the symposium on ’’The Place of Music in the Curriculum and in Life.” Sec explanatory note 
preceding the introduction (“The General Problem”) by Peter W. Dykema.} 

Chairman Dykema: Ladies and Gentlemen, it has seemed to me as I 
have listened to these addresses that if I had to put it all in a few words, it 
would be to this effect: As music teachers you have a great subject, but you 
must work hard to do a good job. Now I would like to ask the members of 
the panel to present questions that have come to them as they have listened to 
the speakers. No person here has been assigned any topic for this discussion 
period. Whatever is said will be entirely impromptu. 

Norval L. Church : First of all, I should like to know from Mr. Briggs 
where he got those figures. I am afraid that some of you may think they are 
true, and I question them. 

Thomas H. Briggs: I made them up. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Dykema: Have we not heard for a long time that there is 
truth in a good made-up story? I wonder if Professor Briggs is not making 
up something in which he assumes, in spite of what his figures are, that the 
Lord has predestined the great majority of people to be listeners and only 
listeners. How many in the audience think he is right? Put up your hands. 
[A number of hands were raised.] How many think he is wrong? [More 
hands were raised.] How many don^t know and wish you did know? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Is there anyone on the platform who wishes to speak to that point? 

Goodwin Watson: I will just say this one thing: A study of various 
cultures throughout the history of mankind indicates that the human organism 
is very much more flexible than we have sometimes supposed. I understand 
there have been civilizations in which almost every self-respecting person par- 
ticipated actually in musical enterprises. I understand that if we wanted to 
produce a civilization in which almost everyone wrote poetry or enjoyed 
artistic creations of other aspects, by placing a premium on that sort of 
activity, it is highly probable we could multiply such contributions beyond that 
which we have ever dreamed of in the past. We must not assume that that 
which has been characteristic within our little lifetime in this little spot in 
civilization expresses the limitation that is intrinsic in human ability. [Ap- 
plause.] 

N. L. Church : I don’t Aink there is any question that the true road to 
appreciation is through participation. I believe that Professor Briggs himself 
would enjoy the orchestra more if he played an instrument. He plays hand- 
ball and enjoys it, I know that. He has a keen appreciation for the game. 
But I never see him down there watching them. He is always playing. 

L. Thomas Hopkins: I would like to speak to two points. The first 
one was raised^ both by Mr. Kilpatrick and by Mr. Mursell. As I have 
studied the curriculum over a period of years, I think there is one outstanding 
criticism, if I may use that term, of the way in which much of the work has 
been couched. Too frequently we have tliought of improvement as the mere 
r^rrangement in some oAer form or in different grades of the materials 
already existing in the subject. As I have examined courses of study that have 
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been produced in music I find that in many instances music educators have 
followed that same procedure. 

I would like to support, then, the statement by Professor Kilpatrick that 
if we want to improve music we must go out into the life of the child and 
find out those activities or experiences in which music normally functions and 
help the individual use music as a means of making that experience valid. It 
seems to me with that broad vision which is so well explained in Whitehead's 
book, “Aims of Education," and other essays, we can get a reinterpretation of 
music in relation to life, and we can bring to it the needed vitality for the child. 

My second point relates to the discussion by Dr. Strayer : We may remove 
music supervisors, we may remove special teachers of music, we may remove 
music as a subject in the elementary and secondary schools, but we cannot 
remove music from the curriculum or from the life of the child. We may 
remove a Latin teacher, or we may remove an algebra teacher, and take Latin 
and algebra out of the curriculum and out of the life of the child. The reason 
is that music is so closely intertwined with the actual living of boys and girls, 
that regardless of what the administrator may say about the teacher or the 
provision for her, music will still be in their lives. I think that is a very im- 
portant consideration for all of us who are interested in making music a more 
vital part of the experiences of the children. 

Lyman Bryson: I have an impression that the music that we are pro- 
ducing up here this afternoon is a little old-fashioned. The quartet which was 
assembled by Professor Dykema had a distinctly old-fashioned harmoniousness 
in agreeing on everything said. I would like to introduce a note of dissonance. 
Of course, it is partly the atmosphere of this place. We get up here and tread 
these boards which have been trodden by so many heroes in doublet and hose 
and we tend to be a little overdramatic, a little lyrical. I intend to find a 
villain whether there is a villain or not. 

The villain I have discovered in all the difficulties of teaching music this 
afternoon is this technique that has been talked about, I am not quite con- 
vinced. I believe, of course, that a teacher — b . bad teacher — ^who emphasizes 
technique entirely is going to ruin a child’s or an adult’s interest in music; but 
equally am I convinced that a bad teacher who speaks of expression is going 
to do the same thing, perhaps in a worse way. In other words, I am not at 
all convinced that making a villain out of technique (although perhaps we have 
swung too hard in the other direction) is quite the remedy. Can you give any 
child or adult (and I think about it largely from the standpoint of young 
children) a technique in music any more than you can in any other art or 
achievement, unless you provide that child with something he can constantly 
struggle with ? 

There has been a lot of talk here about Professor Briggs who can’t play 
anything except handball. I don’t believe that he would continue to play 
handball if he did not constantly think he is going to do a little better every 
time he goes at it. If he lost the idea the next time before he went to the 
court, he would quit. 

In exactly the same way I don’t think a child or an adult is going to con- 
tinue struggling with music unless the struggle is real, unless there is a certain 
amount of progress, unless tliere is something against which the individual 
can set his will and his personality and his strength. 

Now, I don’t believe that by swinging entirely away from technique toward 
expression you can build quite the kind of curriculum you want in music, for 
either the adult or the child. I think perhaps the division or the dichotomy is 
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a false one, and we need some kind of a better combination than we have ever 
had before ; but not giving up one thing for another. 

Let me make one point from the standpoint of adult education. I don’t 
believe the job of the teachers of music in this country, in spite of the fact 
that it is so well begun, is necessarily going to be successful if it carries on 
forever in just the way it is going now. Not because it isn’t well done — partly 
because it is so well done, perhaps. What I am getting at is this : Looking at 
the world of the grown man and woman, which happens to be my business, 
and seeing children coming out of our excellent music courses in the schools, 
and getting lost in that grown adult world where they enjoy music very little 
and perform music not at all, I am perfectly willing to accept, on behalf of 
the adult educator a certain amount of responsibility for that failure, but not 
all of it. 

May I just add this to these somewhat more general challenges that you 
have had thrown at you today: That all of us — those interested in adult edu- 
cation, and those interested in secondary education and college education, and 
those interested in just education in the arts — ^must somehow find a way so 
that adult life will supply the opportunities for carrying on the artistic and 
aesthetic activities which are begun in school, and also, that in the school those 
activities shall be carried on in such a way that when the individuals get 
to mature years they will want to go on with them and will know how. 

Alice E. Bivins: I would like to carry on just a bit further the criticism 
which Dr. Bryson has raised. It seems to me it isn’t that we are so afraid of 
technique, or that we don’t want technique, but that we in music have some- 
times put technique in the wrong place. From the things that Dr. Mursell 
brought to us, I have a feeling that he too believes in technique, but that he 
believes in technique in its correct relationship. It seems to me that those 
techniques do not belong with the baby. The baby needs to go along carefully 
finding his way, and his way through music must be constantly surrounded 
with music. When he begins to feel music as something he enjoys and likes, 
then he will find the place for technique, and then we may follow his lead and 
give him all the technique he wants — ^and that will give him the opportunity 
to go further — ^into the whole world of music. I think we believe in techniques 
but we want them in proper relationships. 

Florence B. Stratemeyer : May we carry the discussion of technique one 
step further? I take it the thing you have in mind is a technique being 
developed because you need it to satisfy some fundamental drive. If that is 
true, may we also perhaps look at the discussion that Professor Church and 
Dr. Briggs were having a few moments ago and hope that music may take its 
right place in the sense that you and I, the children and adults, may turn to 
music just as we would turn to books or any other form of art? And so, as 
I try to express a point of view, I may bring to you, or to any other group 
with whom I may be working, materials from the field of music, and as I do 
that, as I turn to music as a source, as an instrument, the same as I would go 
to the library or to any other source of information, may I not then perhaps 
find a new drive that will cause me to go back and perhaps build up certain 
techniques that I have, and in that sense we again continue the circuit? My 
technique grows. I have further enrichment and new drives which cause me 
to perfect the technique, and it causes a continuous circuit. 

Mr, Mursell: I will have to talk about technique a little. I want to say 
two things about it. First of all, if we attempt to develop techniques in. 
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abstractly formal situations we attempt wrongly. We make the thing infinitely 
more difficult than it is. That has been done time upon time by music educators 
— ^time and time again. A protest against that is entirely in order, for it is 
undoubtedly done by the great majority of music teachers to the great disad- 
vantage of pupils. The place to develop technique is in an expressive situation. 
The thing is two sides of exactly the same picture. 

Second, it is needless and uncalled for to go into technical drill with young 
children. You can postpone it, without the slightest disadvantage to the learner, 
very much longer than is ordinarily supposed. 

Harold Rugg: I would like to carry on from where Professor Watson 
left off in his comment. He reminded us that in every fairly simple society, 
all the people make music. There is not a division between the few performers 
and the great audience. Now, that is not only the great problem of American 
society, or western culture, but it presents a very helpful cue for the problem 
of developing art education, in our complicated and sophisticated kind of civili- 
zation, for die children are literally neo-nature people, neo-primitives, living 
in an adult, sophisticated civilization. The problem of music education, if we 
conceive the outcome as that of developing every man as an artist, is literally 
the problem of taking these nature people, these neo-primitives, at infant ages, 
and providing and guaranteeing that they grow at maximum rates to a thorough 
participation in the very sophisticated civilization in adulthood. 

Of the many cues to be found, I think the most important one is to be 
found in the experience of the past three or four decades in the new education 
and not essentially in the education we have heard most about this afternoon. 
It is to be found, I think, in one idea, which the people of every generation 
rediscover, and we are rediscovering it. That is, that every man as an artist, 
every man as a musician up to the upper limits of his own capacity, will be 
brought out only by contact with the musician. He will never be produced — 
we shall never produce men as artists en masse throughout entire civilization 
unless we can bring into contact with children and with adolescents and with 
youths and later with adults, men and women who are themselves artists, who 
are musicians. Only, therefore, as we change our emphasis in the teachers 
colleges and normal schools and guarantee that young people in their musical 
education, in their adulthood life, will be brought in contact with musicians — 
only then will we in turn be guaranteeing that the little children will build 
themselves into that fine race of “Every man an artist” toward which we are 
looking. 

Chairman Dykema: We now have about two minutes and a half. I 
may tell you that as far as I know this is the first time these members of the 
Teachers College staff have appeared on the Metropolitan Opera House stage. 
[Laughter.] I wonder if you would not like to bring about a condition which 
will allow you to say that you have made your first appearance singing in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Shall we rise and sing the first and last stanzas 
of “America”? [Singing.] 
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In the past there existed a tendency to evaluate and use music in education 
almost exclusively as a means and a goal of aesthetic and artistic development. 
But the day has now come when a re-valuation of music' in education is taking 
place. This re-examination is not done from the limited angle of aesthetics 
and rhetorics, but from a wider point of view which includes aesthetic contem- 
plation and artistic practice — ^namely, that of functional psychology and social 
philosophy. This new approach has added to the problems of music education 
these questions: JVhat is the good of music for practical living? and, How 
shall if be applied that it may be of assistance in the development and preserva- 
tion of balanced, well-adjusted personalities? 

These questions arose from the fact that the study and practice of music 
as an art do not automatically lead to stabilized efficient citizenship, and that 
to be a lover or a practitioner of the art of music does not prevent some people 
from being intolerable persons leading destructive lives. Perhaps in some 
instances we may say that interest in music aggravates their obnoxious charac- 
teristics and unsocial ways of living. 

Interest in and the practice of music are not in themselves a nostrum for 
the stabilization and ennobling of character, despite the fact that they are 
frequently considered as such. The value of music for the furthering of 
mental health and character growth depends not on beautiful-sounding tone 
alone, but also on how and to what extent it is used as an educational means 
in given cases. Just as an irrational use of food, light, and heat can turn 
these life-builders into poisons and agents of destruction, so can an unwise use 
of music turn it from an emotional stabilizer into an agent of nervous disturb- 
ance or social maladjustment. 

The use of music for purposes of emotional stabilization is a matter of the 
hygienic application of sound as a stimulus of organic and social function. If 
education implies the furthering of normal growth and a successful adjustment 
of the individual to his environment, then education by means of music involves 
the application of such principles of mental hygiene and social philosophy as 
will insure and further the use of music in a sane and socially constructive 
way. To bring that about requires an investigation of the dynamic relationship 
of music with some of the processes,' goals, and situations of living and the 
application of the findings in the practical methods and organization of music 
education. 

It appears that the psychic process most accessible to stimulation and 
modification through music are the emotional functions. There is an inclination 
in many persons to treat, in their thinking, attributes as entities or substances, 
and to change functions into concrete things. Thus we meet people who think 
of emotions as concrete objects. Actually, emotions are sensory attributes of 
the processes^ of consciousness, reverberations of living which come to our 
attention as feelings. These components of consciousness and awareness are 
reactions to both physical and mental experiences of our inner as well as our 
environmental or social existence. 

We might well say that many persons^ trends of thought, interests, ways 
of going about things, are to a great extent conditioned by the emotional drives 
that push them on. 

The emotional sensitivity, inclinations, and drive, are dynamic forces that 
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influence and determine man’s physical, mental, and social function and goals 
of function. It is a characteristic of the emotionally mature adult that he has 
a sense of power which prevents him from becoming upset, where less mature 
people experience doubt and fear ; that his goals of thought and action are not 
easily interfered with by momentary or prolonged feelings of displeasure and 
discomfort; that the desire for agreeable and pleasurable sensations does not 
predominate in his consciousness and his actions. 

It is also a characteristic of the emotionally mature person, that he is not 
entirely occupied by thoughts about himself or actions aiming at immediate satis- 
factions, but that in his emotional attitude he can take the well-being of his 
fellowmen into consideration, and in his actions, determined by these feelings, 
he may try to create situations which afford both his social environment and 
himself pleasurable experiences. 

The emotionally immature adult — ^in most instances, a person with a full- 
grown body, but the emotional ambitions and drives of a child — is frequently 
characterized by the insistence with which he tries to reach immediate satis- 
factions and disregards the effects of his egocentric and shortsighted actions 
on his future and the well-being of the group of which he is a part. 

In the emotionally immature person and also emotionally unstable persons 
(that is, those whose likes and dislikes, moods, and dynamic drives are always 
subject to frequent change) the need for immediate sensory and emotional satis- 
factions is more often a determinant of action than among the emotionally 
mature and stable. They seem to have carried over from childhood a tendency 
to reject anything in reality which jeopardizes their feeling of security and 
well-being. They tend to substitute agreeable dreams for unpleasant realities. 

They also are disposed to regard their social environment as fraught with 
enemies and dangers — Whence, their urge for subduing or evading their fellowmen. 
Many emotionally unstable adults are haunted by fears which are exaggerated 
emotional reactions to certain experiences of living. For instance, fear of 
growing old, of losing vitality; depressions on account of frustrations in busi- 
ness, family life; fear of financial insecurity, and death. Of course, not all 
adults are subject to these constant scares and upsets. But even in normal 
living any extreme physical or mental experience might call forth in an auto- 
matic way strong emotional reactions and disturbances of the emotional 
equilibrium. 

The strongest among the strong is not immune to such shocks. It depends 
on the weight which life loads onto one’s shoulders. There are times and 
circumstances that simply overtax one’s emotional resistance, and no man can 
afford to forego opportunities to brace his emotional constitutions, so that when 
the challenge comes, he will be able to keep his composure and balance. We 
find among ourselves various emotional types; those who control and restrain 
themselves outwardly, but not inwardly, and those who do both. Then we find 
those who react to life emotionally in disproportionate ways, who do not control 
themselves at any time, who make a great deal of noise about trifles, or remain 
stolid, where an emotional upset would be a normal reaction. Finally we meet 
the emotional struggler who does all he can to stabilize himself and keep an 
intelligent direction of his frequently strong emotional drives. He lives in 
continuous conflict between what he wants and what he rejects. Now the 
question arises: What has music in store for all these people? 

There is music for most every person endowed with the sense of hearing. 
But that which is music to one person, is not necessarily music to another. In 
this discussion we are obliged to give every person the right to his opinion, 
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because the sounds that a man responds to as music, are the very sounds with 
which this discussion is concerned. Now, what do we note about the influence 
of these sounds on a person’s state of being and attempts at adjustment? 

First of all one of the most primary reactions to music is bodily motion. 
Some of this motion, in the nature of a physio-motor response, is merely a 
reflex-action of the nerves and the muscles to the sound stimuli, and it causes 
a release of physical and frequently of emotional or psychic tensions. In some 
instances feelings of anxiety, fear, unruliness, and anger are thereby relieved, 
and feelings of rest, satisfaction, — and a disposition toward submission to 
discipline, are engendered. 

Physical motion in response to music and physical motion producing music 
are effective means of emotional unburdening in a socially acceptable way. It 
is an amazing fact how in some persons, at some time, seemingly trifling physical 
experiences, such as the hearing of a sound, or being patted on the hand, causes 
an emotional shock and reverses the flow of feeling and thinking, raises or lifts 
obstructions to action, and can re-establish a social contact that seemed beyond 
repair. 

Whether this mental unburdening takes place in the form of singing, danc- 
ing, or playing an instrument, is only of importance for the individual in view 
of his personal preferences. A great deal of emotional energy, stored up by 
all kinds of circumstances, and blocking a normal functioning of the individual, 
can be made fluid and be drained off this way. Again, whether it is done by 
the means of a Beethoven sonata or a jazz tune is incidental; the main point 
is that it happens. 

It is evident that besides persons with strong, normal, emotional dynamism, 
great numbers of emotionally immature and unstable persons are attracted to 
music. To let them merely have their sway does not help them very much. 
Indulgence in music can in their case very easily take the aspects of the 
alcoholics’ unbridled imbibing. The emotionally unstable are also subject to 
uncontrolled thinking. They tend to daydreaming instead of planning, mental 
drifting instead of careful weighing and sifting, roving instead of following 
a prepared course. Listening to music and a superficial music making often 
provide them with grand opportunities for flights of fancy. One of the causes 
back of this is the uncertainty of which road to take. As soon as a baffling 
problem arises, man seems to revert automatically to more primitive levels of 
functioning. 

Where music thus becomes merely a stimulus of uncontrolled physio- and 
psycho-motor action, it will aggravate the instability, increase emotional crises 
and maladjustment. This is proved by many careers of very musical but 
utterly shipwrecked individuals. There is, however, another, a very much 
contrasting use of music possible in many of such cases, and that is its appli- 
cation as a means of mental, emotional and physical di.scipline. In fact, the 

remedy of emotional instability by way of education is through mental 
discipline-getting hold of oneself by one’s own powers. It is here that music 
can be made of great assistance. 

• .Tm® “ educational means of attacking emotional 

instability and acute emotional crises is found in the purely sensory appeal of 
pleasant sounds. To provide the emotionally upset person with a sensory ex- 
perience that gives him an immediate emotional satisfaction is the first step 
toward the freeing of his intellectual powers for reasoning, and the second 
progressive educational step is the objectivation of his interest in music by 
intellectuahzmg the individual’s contact with the art as far as such is compatible 
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with the personas mental capabilities and power of subjecting himself to the 
discipline of aesthetic traditions and artistic skills. 

This is a dynamically significant point. Many unstable individuals, haunted 
by fears of all kinds, uncertainty of thought and action, but continuously 
reassured and backed by music's pleasing sensory appeal, are willing and able 
to attempt to control their muscles, their nerves, their thoughts, their attitudes, 
in order to attain a goal of musical expression, and by doing so they begin 
to discipline and stabilize themselves. To the extent to which a music teacher 
succeeds in having a pupil apply the criticism and direction of reason — ^and 
that, aesthetic socialized reason — ^to his physical and emotional occupation with 
music, he assists him in utilizing music as an emotional stabilizer. 

The emotional liberation and stabilization anticipated and experenced in 
their contacts with music has given it in the lives of many young and old 
persons the place and significance of a religion, of a spiritual agent, providing 
inspiration, hope, preserving faith, and leading to comfort and peace. 

The third step is one that, like the preceding ones, can often not be made 
without a mentor who can look around and ahead objectively. That is the 
development of a mature and unselfish attitude toward music and life in their 
mutual relationship, so that music will not be misused as it so often is by 
amateurs and professionals to gratify infantile, egocentric, pathological and 
unsocial promptings. And here lies a task for the music teacher, the acceptance 
of which means his growth from music instructor to music educator — ^that is, 
guiding the music student from the use of music for infantile ends toward goals 
of physically, emotionally, and intellectually mature and socialized living. That 
means using the individual's natural interest in music as a starting point of 
coordinating his powers, not only for musical, but also for socially mature 
expression. It is here where discussions about the value of life, culture, social 
living, can be used to help develop the student's intelligent grasp of life. That 
requires in the education of the adults of today: 

(1) Increasing the opportunities for people in middle life who seek new 
emotional goals, to occupy themselves with music in healthy ways. This in- 
cludes also the development of musical forums, where amateurs as well as 
professional musicians can get practice in thinking about and discussing music 
objectively. 

(2) The further extension of avocational music schools for adults, where 
the older person, unimpeded by the presence or interference of the younger 
generation, can re-orientate himself in life through instruction and practice of 
music, and in individual and group participation strengthen his rational grip on 
emotional life. 

(3) The inclusion of the adult in a comprehensive music education program 
means giving attention now to the musical educative needs of the adult of the 
future. 

All this requires the development of teachers and leaders who have an 
insight into meeting emotional-educative needs through music; who are able to 
prevent the misapplication of music in the processes of education; who can 
develop, not only a person’s ability to enjoy and to make beautiful music, but 
give it a constructive place in their scheme of living. 

And, finally, it requires closer attention to the needs of the emotionally 
unstable child of today and an increased coordination of the objectives ^d 
activities of educators, musicians and mental health workers in the community. 
Cooperation between these is an essential requirement in the use of music as a 
stabilizer of the emotional life. 
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In the training and experience of the music educator a large number 
of subjects must appear if he is to be able to deal adequately with all the 
problems which arise in the course of his teaching. Today we are to consider 
the help which can be given by a knowledge of the physical aspects of music. 
Most of us had, as a part of our high school or college course, something that 
was called “acoustics” or “physics of sound,” but very seldom did a course of 
this kind make a vivid impression at the time, or produce a residue of guidance 
which could be used in the ordinary school teaching. And yet, there are 
fascinating and helpful possibilities in the study of the composite character of 
sound. 

Nineteen years ago at the Grand Rapids meeting of the Music Educators 
National Conference Professor Dayton Miller graphically indicated the in- 
vestigations which physicists had begun to make in the realm of music. He 
gave special attention to the human voice and presented evidence to show that 
differences in tone quality and methods of voice production could be graphically 
shown. Even at that time it was evident to his auditors that the possibility of 
showing, on a screen, lines which outlined characteristics of various voices 
carried with it the possibility of changing and correcting voices by the simple 
process of experimenting with them until they approached the outline of that 
voice which ear and eye designated as the most desirable. In these nineteen 
years the manipulating of voices by a study of their graphs or contours has 
been carried far. Most noteworthy advances have been made by this method 
in the control of the vibrato and in the understanding of the right and wrong 
uses of vibrato in singing. 

This study of the composite nature of sound has led to a clearer under- 
standing of the entire subject. We realize more clearly than before that sound 
is not a physical phenomenon which exists irrespective of some living and 
hearing being. Rather, we realize that sound is a mental response to a physical 
stimulant. We hear with our minds through the agency of the instrument or 
nerve apparatus which begins in the ears. The instrument, the ear, and what 
is attached to it are valuable aids to hearing but without the mind we should 
not be conscious of sound. There need no longer be any discussion as to the 
correct answer of that question which we enjoyed debating when we were in 
the high school, namely, is there sound when a tree crashes on a desert island 
on which there is no living being? The answer is definitely, No; bekrause 
sound is the human or animal response to the stimulation to the auditory nerves 
and if these are not stimulated and interpreted by a mind there is no sound. 
The air waves have been set in motion and there is the possibility of sound 
being produced, but, lacking the stimulated nerves and the interpreting mind, 
sound is not present. 

Moreover, even if when a mind is there to interpret, sound does not arise 
unless there is sufficient attention and response to the stimulating of the ear- 
drum and the connecting nerves so that the mind responds with that interpreta- 
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tion which says a sound has been heard. It is a matter of common observation 
that we all hear better when we are attentive and expectant. When we know 
what to listen for, we hear better. Probably this explains the greater satis- 
faction and appreciation which comes from following a score of music by which 
interpretation through the eye aids interpretation through the ear. 

We become callous or indifferent, if in fact not actually deaf, to factors to 
which we do not attend. Dwellers in cities frequently are quite unconscious 
of sounds which greatly disturb people from quiet rural districts. Almost 
anyone will almost reconcile himself to the piano out of tune in the mountains 
or by the sea, just because he has no other instrument, and cannot get this one 
tuned. Herein is a good reason for keeping school pianos in tune, because all 
of us tend to become callous to the things we hear constantly; children may, 
therefore, easily become satisfied with out-of-tune pianos and out-of-tune sing- 
ing. This same remark applies to many other aspects of school work. We 
too easily become tolerant of bad tone in instruments or voices, because we 
do not have good standards before us to keep our ideals high. 

In this fact may be found a reason for rejoicing in some of the remarkable 
achievements which science is now making available for music educators. The 
educational talking pictures produced by the Erpi Picture Consultants are a 
great help to the teacher in making pupils conscious of variations in tone 
qTiality and pitch. The new ultra-violet sound film which the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America has produced bids fair to set up eventually, in our motion pic- 
tures, standards of tone production which will reinforce the demands which the 
sensitive musician insists on in the schoolroom. At present we have, usually, 
a great gulf between the tuneful, modulated singing and playing in our best 
schools and the noisy unbalanced tones which issue from the reproducing 
instruments in most of the motion picture theaters. Films such as are to be 
shown today are available at reasonable prices for school use and should be 
acquired by teacher training institutions and well equipped high schools. They 
will serve to make all of us more conscious of sound effects and will help set 
up standards for better singing and playing and better acoustical conditions in 
the rooms that are assigned for music groups. 

Possibly we shall have, ere long, some adaptation for hearing of a demon- 
stration for better singing which the writer saw last summer in one of the 
London elementary schools. When the little children began their singing les- 
son, they stood at attention awaiting a signal from the teacher. When this 
was given, all the children reached for and drew from various parts of their 
clothing, clean handkerchiefs. These were applied to their noses, and all of 
them began blowing vigorously to clear out the nasal passages and thus prepare 
for the best singing. Certainly, figuratively, and possibly literally, all of us 
need, when we would listen to music, to clear out our hearing apparatus so 
that we shall have better reception of those sound waves which are seeking 
to bring us the music to which we are trying to listen. Scientific demonstra- 
tions, by making us conscious of what we may hear, are helping to make our 
hearing apparatus more sensitive, and thus increase our pleasure in beautiful 
music. 
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Report of a Survey 

By the Music Education Research Council 
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[The Music Education Research Council is engaged in preparing a Course of Study in Music 
that will embrace all years from the Pre-School and Kindergarten stage to the final years of Senior 
High Schools, Professor Dykema, as chairman, and Osbourne McConathy were assigned to the 
section on Senior High Schools, and prepared this statement for submission to the Research 
Council, in session during the meetings of the M.E.N.C. biennial convention in New York. 
Although a preliminary study and, with reference to the whole course, sectional, the study contains 
so much of value that the Council recommended printing it both in the Yearbook i^nd in the 
Music Educators Journal.} 

This survey of music in the senior high schools is based upon the replies 
to questionnaires sent to selected directors of music in the United States. 
Replies came from a total of 160 communities. These are tabulated below 
according to the size of the town and the geographical location. 



I 

II 

ni 

IV 



Under 

10.000 to 

40,000 to 

Over 



10,000 

40,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Totals 

Eastern 

.. 1 

14 

14 

14 

43 

Southern 


5 

8 

10 

23 

North Central 

.. 1 

10 

9 

16 

36 

Southwest 


12 

6 

10 

28 

Northwest 

. .* 3 

12 


4 

19 

California-West. . . 

1 

2 

5 

3 

11 

Total 

.. 6 

55 

42 

57 

160 


It will be noted that data for towns below 10,000 are very slight, and ma- 
terial on these communities should be gathered at a later time. 


Vocal Music 

If recommendations as to the program of music in the senior high school 
were based upon present practices, the result would be a most varied and prob- 
ably confusing program. Even with an aspect so thoroughly established as 
vocal music, what is presented in the various high schools ranges from almost 
nothing to a remarkably rich offering. These differences are not dependent 
solely on the size of the community, its location in the country, the length of 
time music has been included in the school curriculum, the financial resources of 
the community, the attitude of the principal or general school administration, 
or the effectiveness of the music instruction. Each of these items has its influ- 
ence, and in a given situation any one or any combination may be the predom- 
inating force. 

In general, however, it may be stated that music in the high school is to a 
large extent dependent upon the musical power and the attitude developed in the 
grade schools. When there has been no technical power developed in reading 
music, there is a tendency to use rote material in the high school. Since the 
singing of such material is susceptible to only a comparatively small amount of 
improvement in regard to the intricacy of the material u.sed, the singing is liable 
to deteriorate into the use of ordinary, poor, or even cheap songs. Singing in 
such high schools is either restricted to rote material with large groups, or the 
restricting of part-singing to small groups of students who are particularly 
interested. Schools which, for instance, present part-singing of the difficulty of 
great choruses from standard oratorios can do so only on the basis of consid- 
erable music-reading ability of the students. 
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Actual power in reading music is not the only factor, however, which de- 
cides the type of singing activities that will be carried on in the school. There 
are instances in which even when some power has been developed in the grades 
this is not used in the high school because, for various reasons, the type of 
music that requires music-reading ability is not in frequent use. There are still 
schools in which unison songs of the type favored in community singing form 
the larger part of the vocal efforts of the school as a whole. There are still 
schools in which the general chorus is in vogue with its demands for part-sing- 
ing ability from every student. A distinction must be made between assembly 
or community singing on the one hand and general chorus on the other, the 
one usually involving only unison and the other stressing part-singing. While 
it is true that required chorus is now the exception rather than the rule, a number 
of schools are moving toward the re-establishment of this, or at least toward 
insisting that there shall be regular singing in which all of the students partici- 
pate. There is no reason why assembly or community singing should not 
eventually reach a stage of artistry which approaches the old type of required 
general chorus. The swing away from required chorus has disturbed many 
educators who realize the tremendous socializing power in the school of singing 
by the entire student body, and who also realize that only through an activity of 
this kind can a repertory be developed for singing by the American citizenry as 
a whole in informal musical gatherings outside the school. These educators be- 
lieve that while there is great gain in the artistry of the specialized musical 
organization in the high school, there is some loss in exempting certain pupils 
entirely from participation in music, especially singing. The line of cleavage 
can easily be too wide between cultivated and ordinary singing. 

In the meantime the special musical organizations have shown tremendous 
growth. The glee clubs, which are usually the first extra-curricular musical 
activity, are firmly entrenched as separate organizations for boys and girls. But 
there is now a strong movement toward mixed glee-clubs, these being usually 
small choruses with a less select membership than that which is common in the 
a cappella groups. The latter type of organization has been a potent influence 
for good — ^both through the improvement of the quality of singing, due largely 
to its being unaccompanied, and also through the fresh type of material of a 
high character which these organizations have made popular. Recently there 
has been a tendency to broaden the scope of the material used and to include 
not only more modern unaccompanied works, but, also, material with special 
instrumental accompaniments, such as string quartet or woodwind ensemble. 
These accompaniments are less for the purpose of sustaining the choir in pitch 
and rhythm, as is the common use of the piano, than to add variety of tone color 
and comparatively independent musical effects. The use of these instrumental 
ensembles has tended to bring together the instrumental and vocal teachers, or 
at least to make the vocalist more concerned with instrumental aspects. 

From all of this improvement in the vocal ensembles there has naturally 
arisen the need for a better type of individual singing. A very significant de- 
velopment has been the introduction of voice instruction. In a few cases this 
has been conducted on an individual basis, similar to the Princeton Church Choir 
plan in which as recompense for singing in the choir each member is given 
individual lessons. The schools, however, have favored the plan of class voice 
instruction and are developing an unusually effective technique. There are many 
reasons why this type of instruction is preferable to individual instruction, espe- 
cially if the latter is given by private teachers not connected with the school. 
From this voice instruction and from the fine development of the a cappella 
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choir, a new and charming type of small vocal ensemble has arisen under vari- 
ous names, such as the madrigal singers. These consist of groups from five to 
eight singers — occasionally as many as twelve — who use much of the material 
that is sung in a cappella choirs but sing it now with fewer voices to a part. 
Frequently the music is sung with but a single voice to a part. 

The class voice instruction is also very valuable in other school activities 
such as the operetta. The giving of an operetta has in many cases been the be- 
ginning of the vocal program in the high school. Unfavorable conditions, in 
w'hich it was produced largely as an extra-curricular activity and the rather poor 
type of material frequently used, have resulted in a growing discontent with this 
type of project. There are many directors of high school music who now advo- 
cate fewer operettas or none at all. It would seem, however, that when the 
music program is properly arranged so that the work can be carried on as a 
class activity in school hours and with appropriate credit, the operetta should 
have an important place. This would necessitate a raising of the standards of 
the material used. Those who have given the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas 
under favorable conditions feel that they form one of the most valuable musical 
projects, not only for the time being but for the pleasure they give to the 
students and during many succeeding years. It is interesting to note that the 
only specific operettas that are mentioned with approval in the 160 reports are 
those by Gilbert and Sullivan. Some schools advocate going beyond the operetta 
into the serious opera field, and some good presentations have been given. In 
general, however, the extreme demands made upon soloists in grand opera make 
them inadvisable for high school use. 

With the development of the high school program so as to include voice 
instruction there has been less occasion to offer school credit for outside in- 
struction in voice but there seems to be no reason why, when students who need 
a type of training which cannot be given by the school organizations, credit 
should not be allowed for this special private voice work as well as for private 
instruction in piano or instruments of the band and orchestra. 

Instrumental Music 

A study of instrumental music in the high schools of the United States dis- 
closes great variation of attainment, but considerable uniformity of aims. The 
directors of music, usually reflecting the sentiment of the administrative officers 
and the community, believe thoroughly in a rich program of instrumental music, 
and are desirous of bringing that about as rapidly as the community sees the 
need of it, and is able and willing to provide the funds. But, these two factors 
of realization of educational values and providing of funds vary to such an ex- 
tent that practically every stage in development may be found in some part of 
the country, ranging from the very simple beginnings, such as characterized the 
better schools a quarter of a century ago, to remarkable developments which 
were undreamed of a quarter of a century ago. 

There are still places in which a miscellaneous, poorly balanced orchestra, 
consisting of a piano and such scattered instruments as the students are already 
able to play, constitutes almost the entire instrumental program. The piano is 
probably both the cause of having most orchestras, and the reason why such 
an orchestra does^ not develop so steadily and in such a balanced way as the 
band does when it is started. The orchestra may continue in an unbalanced 
state for several years without bringing about a significant instrumental pro- 
gram, but as soon as a band starts, a balance of instruments is needed because 
no piano can be used to fill in the missing parts. Moreover, systematic in- 
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struction for the playing of the band instruments is obligatory. The normal 
order of procedure, therefore, seems to be first an orchestra which develops 
only to moderate proportions, then a band which gradually becomes very im- 
portant, frequently entirely overshadowing the orchestra, and, finally, the de- 
velopment of the orchestra through the drawing in of players prepared by the 
band and by the instituting of instruction on the rarer instruments of the 
orchestra. This finally results in again giving the place of preeminence to the 
orchestra. That is the status in which we now are in better schools, but it is 
interesting to know that the band is again being spurred on to improvement 
and is developing into a concert organization which would challenge the or- 
chestra in artistry of performance, even with greatly restricted repertory. 

Instruction on the band and orchestral instruments was at first carried on 
privately, usually by teachers outside the school. But when a capable music 
teacher comes into the school system, much, if not all of this instruction is 
transferred to the school. Here it is carried on largely in groups, these being 
differentiated as much as the budget and the instructor’s program will allow. 
It has been demonstrated that excellent instruction can be given in small 
groups, and that private individual instruction, at least in the early stages, is 
unnecessary. 

The large organizations assume many forms, involving symphony orchestra, 
concert band, school orchestra for the playing of accompaniments to much of 
the singing, marching band used very largely in connection with football games 
and other athletic contests, the junior or preparatory band, dance orchestra 
and fife, drum, and bugle corps. All of these appear in various schools and 
occasionally one school has as many as three bands and two orchestras and 
one of each of the other organizations mentioned. 

The stress upon definite instrumental instruction other than that which is 
possible in the playing ensembles has resulted in the formation of many small 
groups including string 'quartets, trios, woodwind and brass quartets, quintets 
and various other combinations which are playing the constantly augmented 
literature of instrumental music being made available for the schools. 

The simpler instruments, such as the mandolin and other fretted allies, 
have practically disappeared from the high school program. Only one refer- 
ence is made in the 160 questionnaires, and that comes from a town, a seat 
of one of the great American universities, in which the supervisor expresses 
the belief that the playing upon fretted instruments should be encouraged in 
the high school, in order that the students may be prepared to use this in- 
struction in college! Harmonica bands still appear in a number of schools, 
but there is a strong tendency to relegate these to the grades of the elementary 
school, the thought being that the harmonica is an excellent simple and pre- 
paratory instrument, but anyone who has learned to play it in the grades 
should be led to take up a band or orchestra instrument in the high school. 

Piano instruction is approved as an important high school activity, both 
in classes conducted by the school and through granting credit for work done 
with private teachers. 

There is widespread approval of the plan of granting credit for every 
activity mentioned, some schools going so far as to recommend that credit be 
given for jazz orchestras. The dance orchestra seems at present to be the 
chief vocational training available in school music. The plan of school credit 
for outside instruction has practically disappeared in the better schools as far 
as the band and orchestra instruments are concerned, but still continues very 
generally in regard to piano. 
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As is to be expected, this remarkable instrumental activity in the high 
schools has led to the consideration of the use of this ability after the children 
graduate. Already there are many schools which have post-high school or- 
chestras or bands, or which assist children to ally themselves with community 
instrumental organizations that are not directly under the supervision of the 
school. 

Appreciation and History of Music 

The past ten years have witnessed a rapid rise in courses of this nature, 
followed by a decline, and then a period of readjustment. We are in the latter 
period now. Fifteen years ago there were comparatively few high schools 
offering separate courses in history and appreciation of music, but by ten 
years ago these were increasing, and if it had not been for the depression of 
1929 to 1934 there would probably have been a great increase in this type of 
work. 

Appreciation study at first was introduced into the general music course of 
ninth grade, appearing with song singing in unison or in parts, with music 
reading, and a study of current musical events. In many schools it became 
the principal portion of these courses or even attained an independent status. 
The older history of music courses, which had been presented for a number 
of years in some schools, gradually were affected by the appreciation move- 
ment, and in many cases gave way to a course which was primarily apprecia- 
tion. A number of schools still believe that history of music as such is too 
advanced for high school, and that all such work in this educational period 
should be devoted to special studies or periods in the development of music, 
with emphasis upon appreciation. 

There is at present a very strong tendency to question the wisdom of 
separate courses in appreciation. Many teachers advocate making the appre- 
ciation approach incidental in the chorus, the orchestra, or band, and even in 
the harmony classes. There are, however, a number of objections to this 
procedure. These fall mainly into two divisions : First, the main subject of the 
course, whether it be singing or playing or gaining power in theory, is cut into 
deeply, if the appreciative and historical aspect is stressed, and second, the 
inadequacy of the appreciation treatment when it is only incidentally consid- 
ered. Moreover, there has been growing lately an understanding of the in- 
terrelations between music and the other arts, with the consequent necessity of 
making some study of those as a means of clarifying and broadening the con- 
ceptions of music as an art. To this still another influence should be added, 
namely, the contention that music has been treated too much as a thing apart 
from life, whereas, in fact, it is actually intimately associated with life and 
serves to interpret life when rightly studied. The earnest advocates of a broad 
appreciation of music, therefore, are not only dissatisfied with the idea of 
having their subject thinned out into various other vocal and instrumental and 
theoretical classes, but they are disturbed by the pressure of the regular high 
school classes which makes it difficult, if not impossible, for students to include 
in their programs courses in appreciation and history of music. From this 
there is slowly rising a belief that the regular history courses in the high 
school might well be either greatly enriched by including liberal attention to 
art as it has affected civilization, or by allowing students who wish to stress 
the art approach to make that the center of their history study and to add to it 
such general historical material as is necessary for a proper interpretation of 
art developments. Such a plan would result in the combining of the general 
history and the music history courses, and would thus lighten the student’s 
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program. Experimentation along this line is urgently needed, and, doubtless, 
in the next decade some valuable suggestions will be made available. 

The approach or sequence in the teaching of history and appreciation has 
been almost completely chronological in most of the schools, but at present 
there are a number of experiments in other directions, such as the reverse 
chronological in which history is started at the present, and progress is made 
to earlier periods. The idea, of course, is that people of today are nearer 
the music that is being written today, and, therefore, can more easily start 
with that and work back to the classics than they can start at the beginning 
and work up to the music of modern times. Some teachers believe that 
neither of these positions is the most effective one, and that the subject can 
best be presented by a series of topics in which chronology is incidental. This 
plan is closely allied to the unit type of study. This latter idea is growing in 
favor in a number of other subjects. In carrying out the unit type of study, 
teachers of English, history, and even science, are finding that music can do 
much to brighten, interpret, and humanize certain aspects of their fields. Teach- 
ers of art and of physical education are also reaching out for connections with 
music. A number of experiments have been made in using music as a stimu- 
lant for creative art work. Physical education is tying up with music through 
expressive dancing and Dalcroze. 

In all appreciation of music courses, stress is being laid upon the necessity 
for abundant use of musical material, in contrast to the older reading-and- 
talking about music without actually having it present. The phonograph and 
the radio have done much to stimulate this movement. Lately the increase of 
performing ability of the high school students in vocal and instrumental lines 
has led to the introduction of much music made by the students, especially in 
small groups and by individuals. 

Printed textbooks are not used so much as formerly, nor so slavishly 
followed. Discussion and the making of notebooks by the students is becoming 
much more common. The published notebooks prepared by adults are accepted 
as helpful suggestions, but not as adequate substitutes for the notebooks which 
the pupils make themselves. 

It seems probable that the future developments in the teaching of music 
appreciation and history will be along the lines of closer relating of subject 
matter to the music which is becoming increasingly available both through what 
the pupils make and through what they hear by phonograph and radio. This 
procedure will tend to enrich the vocal, instrumental, and theoretical courses 
by more attention to the intelligent understanding and use of this material, to 
cultivate wider use of music in various other classes in the high school, and, 
finally, to make the development of art the core of a course which shall include 
much if not all that is now given in the general history and English courses. 

Theory 

There are great variations in school practices regarding the thirteen theory 
courses listed on the questionnaire, ranging from absolutely nothing of this 
kind to almost everything in a few schools. It is surprising to find that, al- 
though there are always many children who enter the high school from grade 
schools in which there has been little or no training in the reading of music, 
there is no high school which reports a course designed to remedy this defi- 
ciency by attempting to give these children with a special deficiency the 
equivalent of the music reading which is commonly developed in good grade 
schools. Evidently the practice is to place these children with no previous 
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training in a general course consisting of music reading, notation, and intro- 
ductory theory. In such a course there are also children who have had part 
or all of the grade music. Moreover, even this general work in theory is fre- 
quently combined with singing and appreciation in the so-called general music 
course, which is often given in four year senior high schools as a required 
course in the ninth grade. 

The first differentiated course in theory is usually designated as first year 
harmony, but this not infrequently involves notation, introductory theory, 
melody-writing, elementary composition, and first-year dictation. Many schools 
offer nothing beyond this, and since the rise of the appreciation courses the 
theory courses seem to have waned in popularity in many schools. 

At present there are three conceptions of the purpose of theory courses: 

(1) appreciative, (2) vocational, (3) broadly cultural. 

(1) Appreciative: We have seen that the attempt to combine in a single 
course singing, playing, history and appreciation of music gradually produces 
more material tlian can be adequately treated. There naturally follows a 
differentiation of special aspects into separate courses. This occurs also when 
so much theory is introduced that tlie appreciative emphasis or other aspects 
are hindered. This, combined with the increased enrollment in appreciation 
courses — ^thus including students of quite unequal musical abilities — makes it 
impossible to carry theoretical study very far in a markedly appreciative 
course. But the appreciative influence still is strong when separate theory 
courses are set up today, and the treatment of the material is much less 
formal and vocational than was the rule in early theory courses. The guiding 
principle now is that theoretical study should result not so much in students 
who are able to compose music as those who will be keener and more appreci- 
ative of its technical aspects. It is rather surprising, however, to find how 
far reaching this conception is. Some instrumental teachers advocate requiring 
a course in harmony from the members of band and orchestra in order that 
their playing may be more musicianly. 

(2) Vocational: The conception just mentioned approaches a vocational 
idea. Teachers who expect to have some of their students become professional 
players or singers believe that they would be greatly strengthened by having 
a course in harmony. While the results would be somewhat on the apprecia- 
tive side, they also involve vocational aspects. By far, however, the strongest 
vocational influence is to be found in high schools in which students are pre- 
paring to become teachers, either general grade teachers or special music 
teachers. For such students the harmony course has distinct vocational 
bearing and is frequently required. The third type of vocational influence is 
found in those very rare cases of students who give promise of doing con- 
siderable writing, either in the line of composition or, more commonly today, 
in the line of arranging music for special combinations. Midway between the 
appreciative and the vocational influence should be mentioned the common 
requirement that students who are studying with private teachers outside the 
school and are working for school credit should be required to enroll in a har- 
mony class for the purpose of strengthening their outside study of voice, piano, 
or other instruments. 

(3) Broadly Cultural: This is a comparatively new conception, but one 
which is stressed in many of the reports studied. It emphasizes the creative 
aspects of the harmony studied, and forecasts a conception that in the future 
we shall think of music study in the high school as producing a much broader 
culture than has heretofore been the aim. Writing music which shall be the 
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individual expression of each student is considered as being possible with 
pupils much younger than the old formal theory study contemplated, and as 
having creative values that are comparable and in many ways superior to 
those which come from singing or playing. 

The comparative rareness of this conception leads many high school 
teachers to question the wisdom of second-year harmony composition, free 
counterpoint, keyboard harmony, form, and analysis, which are favored in 
certain progressive schools. The objectors believe that these courses are too 
difficult for high school students to grasp and better suited for college study. 
The advocates of the courses maintain that there is nothing inherently beyond 
the power of high school students if the course is properly presented and 
adapted to their needs. 

It seems very probable that as the rest of the music program develops 
there will be an increase of the offerings in theory. Moreover, the colleges 
have always been more inclined to grant entrance credit for work done in the 
theory of music, especially harmony, than in any other line. 

Administration 

In considering the administration of music in the senior high school, we 
find that there has been a definite tendency to raise the standards for member- 
ship in the music classes. For many years, music activities were conducted on 
the basis that any student who was interested might elect them irrespective of 
his musical ability. As the registration in some of the groups, notably in the 
glee clubs, became so large as to be unwieldy, voice tests were instituted. Then 
followed the requirement of sight-reading ability, and, possibly, other quali- 
fications. In many schools, now, the student is required to demonstrate his 
ability before being allowed to register in practically any music activity, 
whether it be a class or a performing group. 

This tendency has naturally done away with requiring music of every 
student, so there are now only a few schools in which some music is required 
of every student. However, as mentioned in the discussion of vocal music, there 
is a tendency to reinstate assembly or community singing — and even, in some 
places, the general chorus — both of which contemplate the enrollment of all 
students. Moreover, several high schools require in the ninth grade, and some 
of them in later grades, that every student shall elect one art subject. 

Not infrequently students who engage in one music activity are required 
to take another as a parallel. For instance, it is not uncommon for students 
who ask credit for music studied outside the school to be required to take 
certain music courses in the school, these commonly being the theory or har- 
mony work or, less often, appreciation and history. Likewise the students in 
the a cappella choir or some of the other vocal groups may be required to 
take voice instruction or a course in the rudiments of music, especially sight 
reading and possibly such advanced work as harmony. Occasionally band 
and orchestra players may be required to take the course in history and ap- 
preciation. 

All of these tendencies toward requiring courses are setting up a music 
sequence, that is to say, an order of music courses, some of which have pre- 
requisites. This has gone so far in certain schools as to form a curriculum in 
which music is the major subject. The establishment of the Music and Arts 
High School in New York in 1936 is one of the noteworthy embodiments of 
music curriculum, although by no means the only one in the country. 

Music for at least a quarter of a century in many schools has been granted 
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credit for high school graduation. This has by no means been universal, and 
there have been great variations as to subjects and conditions under which 
credit would be granted. Theory or harmony seems to have been the first to 
obtain the credit, but now, in various schools, orchestra, band, appreciation, 
history, chorus, glee club, voice classes, and individual lessons in or out of the 
school, are recognized for credit. Two credits out of the fifteen or sixteen 
required for graduation is the most common arrangement, but in some schools 
it rises as high as four out of the total of fifteen or sixteen required. The 
influence of the colleges in recognizing credit is still felt, although it is evident 
today that even more colleges are granting entrance credit for high school 
music than are recorded in the Survey of College Credits for Music prepared 
by the Research Council of the Music Supervisors National Conference in 
1930. This liberalizing tendency is accentuated by the recent action of the 
general faculty of the University of Wisconsin, which permits students who are 
planning to attend that university to substitute music, art, or speech for 
mathematics in their high school program. There is little doubt that as the 
standards of the music courses in the high school are raised and are made 
comparatively definite and fixed, so that the college authorities may be assured 
regarding the significance of the content of these courses, there will be an 
even larger number of colleges than the seventy-six per cent listed in 1930 which 
will accept music for entrance, allowing, from the predominating number of 
two credits, up to three or four out of the total fifteen or sixteen required for 
college entrance. 

This administrative recognition of music by the colleges is reflected in the 
high school administration through the more adequate provision made for 
music instruction. Many old buildings have been reconstructed to permit of 
band and orchestra rehearsals, private instruction, and adeciuate hou.sing for 
the large and small choruses and the various clas.scs in theory, history, and 
appreciation. New buildings not infrequently have a special floor for music 
groups, either at the top of the building or in a wing somewhat separated 
from the other rooms, so that there is a minimum of sound carried from the 
music groups into the other classrooms. In a number of schools definite provi- 
sion is made for individual practice rooms, so that students may, during their 
study periods, go to a practice room for individual work upon voice or 
instruments. 

The predominating report on the purpose of all this various music in- 
struction is that it is planned as cultural rather than vocational. The nearest 
approach to vocational training is in the dance orchestras which are recognized 
and more or less supervised in a number of schools throughout the country. 

The programming of the classes within the school day at advantageous 
hours has made great strides and the old extra-curricular, after-school pro- 
cedure is fast disappearing. Moreover, the necessary equipment is increasing 
steadily, and in many schools is surprisingly abundant. The chief need now, 
in addition to those mentioned above, is the increasing of the staff of music 
instruction in the senior high school. Undoubtedly the high school is headed 
toward becoming the people’s conservatory and in approaching this condition 
a considerable extending and strengthening of the staff is necessary. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 

Charles M. Dennis 

Director of Music, San Francisco, California 

Of all the problems which beset the path of the supervisor, the short- 
comings of the teacher are the most baffling. Other difficulties usually yield 
to an economic attack, but here are varying temperaments, personalities, atti- 
tudes and abilities to consider. Differences in age and training also complicate 
the situation. 

As one who has trained undergraduates for the teaching profession for 
eighteen years, I have had abundant opportunity to observe preparation and 
results. Few of these youngsters take the task of preparation very seriously, 
and many consider the teacher an alarmist. Even when most serious, they face 
the discouraging task of projecting themselves into the usual public school 
classroom, a situation greatly at variance with the college classroom or training 
school. 

The teacher with a few years’ experience is usually in possession of 
pedagogical craftsmanship, mentally open to new ideas and well-adjusted to 
her task. The older teacher who has been considered capable and successful 
in using procedures now being supplanted is less fortunate. A feeling of frustra- 
tion and loss of confidence attends her first effort to attain a new viewpoint, 
and no small number of these teachers are finding their work a source of worry 
instead of satisfaction. The obvious corrective is to provide effective guidance 
and help whereby all these may find a way to happy and successful teaching. 
It has often been noted that under these conditions, pupil differences of district, 
race or home environment tend to disappear regardless of poor equipment or 
other lacks. 

Meetings for instruction, demonstration or discussion, have long consti- 
tuted a fine approach to a solution of this problem. The manner in which this 
method is handled in San Francisco is the main theme in this paper. 

In our city of 750,000 inhabitants, 80,000 pupils, and 100 schools, the assump- 
tion is that supervision is a cooperative enterprise. The teachers assume that 
the supervisor is competent and helpful, and the supervisor likewise assumes 
that the teachers are interested in self-improvement and are willing to expend 
time and effort to make their teaching more effective. To make attendance at 
called meetings optional is evidence that the supervisor has faith in the sincerity 
of his teachers. The term “Voluntary Study Group” is applied to all such 
projects in the elementary field. 

Before the permission of the deputy superintendent of elementary schools 
can be secured, the need, efficiency of procedures, and value of outcomes must 
be demonstrated. The time and place of meeting are considered in the light 
of other activities and decided upon. An announcement of the project is then 
made in the Superintendent’s Bulletin, well in advance of the starting date. 
Thus no meetings are held without a definite objective and a specific plan of 
procedure. Each lasts one hour. 

During the year 1934-35 kindergarten-primary grade teachers interested in 
music procedures met in rotated groups — one grade every four weeks. Only 
when the weather was “unusual” and the meeting held in an outlying school 
was the attendance less than satisfactory. In the spring term of 1935, 400 
teachers (200 for credit — ^the others as auditors) came weekly to a central 
school for instruction in music fundamentals— ear-training, notation and music 
reading. About thirty of these who greatly needed help requested a review and 
continuance of the course during last fall. This term 250 fourth, fifth and 
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sixth grade teachers are enrolled in a course studying methods for the inter- 
mediate grades, motivated by a new state music adoption for grades five and 
six to go into effect next fall. 

A certificate of accomplishment stating the type of study, dates, hours of 
lecture and laboratory, and signed by the superintendent, is given to those 
whose accomplishment and attendance warrant it. This is placed with the 
personnel department as a part of the teacher’s record. This necessitates the 
marking of attendance by those who desire this evidence of their work. 

We find that unless such meetings are followed up by room visits and 
written outlines or suggestions, the study group meetings are only partly 
effectual. Teachers as a class are timid, too much so to stand up in a large 
group and demand clearer explanation or confess an inability to understand. 
It is not uncommon to learn during a room visit, that the procedure one has 
just criticized was the teacher’s idea of what was recommended during the 
meeting. A mimeographed summary or outline of work to be accomplished 
does much to clarify. The knowledge that a room visit will be made is often 
a stimulus to putting an idea into practice. In addition, receiving a grateful 
acknowledgment from a teacher who has found in the meeting an answer to 
one of her problems is one of the real compensations for the arduous responsi- 
bility of supervision in a large system. 

Of all the methods we have used in these larger meetings, the demonstration 
by children has proved the most valuable. Certain teachers will present an 
activity so well that the proficiency of the class illustrates some feature of the 
work in a convincing manner. The observation of this by other teachers of 
the same grade is worth ten times the period spent in explanation and dis- 
cussion, as it constitutes instruction and proof at the same time. When the 
children of your worst “melting pot” school, with only factory stacks to look 
out upon, and with thirteen nationalities in a group of thirty-four, perform 
artistically and understandingly a music lesson demonstrating some pedagogical 
principle, it is very difficult for those in more favored circumstances to go away 
unconvinced or at least unimpressed. 

As our teachers of music in the secondary schools are all trained musicians, 
the necessity for meetings is much less. In the junior high schools, the 
growing acceptance of integration has made it advisable to call meetings for 
discussion of new procedures, and to hear reports from teachers who have been 
engaged in some experimental project. The installation of a new system of 
instrumental instruction and a generous purchase of instruments by the Board 
of Education was attended by a rapid expansion in personnel. As a result, 
regular meetings for these instructors have been held for two years. The 
adoption of a new music history text for the senior high schools called for an 
adjustment of approach. This was discussed by the teachers of that subject 
in a meeting followed by written helps. 

In closing, I should like to mention another means of improvement in 
service, in which the Conference plays a part. Our state has organized several 
districts within the Sectional Conference which meet at intervals and provide 
a program looking toward better teaching. The Bay District holds about four 
such meetings a year in different localities, each spending a Saturday afternoon 
in clinics, panel discussions, or private conferences with authorities. This is 
followed by a dinner and a program or a talk by an outstanding figure in the 
educational world. Other districts in the north and center of the state are 
doing likewise, while Southern California has long had two sessions a year, 
which rival the Sectional Conference meetings in their scope. 



THE PLAN OF SUPERVISING MUSIC IN CLEVELAND 

RussBXL V. Morgan 

Director of Music, Cleveland, Ohio 

The name of any city might well be substituted for Cleveland in this 
paper. It is true that each city develops its own particular organization and 
policy of supervision just as individuals differ in personality, but the basic pur- 
pose of supervision must always remain the same — to improve the teaching of 
children. That immediately expands into consideration of the classroom teacher 
as the front line worker in the field, but it includes as well the materials with 
which the teacher works, and the housing and equipment that provide the en- 
vironment in which the teaching act is carried on. 

Cleveland accepts the functions of supervision as stated in the Eighth 
Yearbook (1930) of the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., as the basis 
upon which music supervision is organized. These functions are (1) inspec- 
tion; (2) research; (3) teacher training; (4) guidance. 

In addition there is a certain amount of administrative duty connected 
with such a position. This varies according to the size of the city and accord- 
ing to the stated policy of the superintendent. Our system uses the line and 
staff organization in which authority passes directly from the superintendent 
through the principal to the teachers. The staff organized for supervision 
purposes is considered a group offering expert advice to all three positions in 
the line. This means that the principal is fully responsible for education within 
the individual building and because of that responsibility is compelled to seek 
the advice of the experts composing the supervision staff. The supervisors have 
no authority by virtue of their position, but are accorded power as their 

abilities are recognized by the field. Cleveland believes in this type of 

organization for the reason that it enables supervision to place responsibility 
upon the principal if the quality of work is not sufficiently high. 

Another idea in which we believe is that of pushing success rather than 
emphasizing failure. By that we mean doing everything within our power to 

bring out the high points in our system with the thought that they serve as 

pace-makers for the work of the whole system. This is oppo.sed to the practise 
of some supervision which spends the major portion of its time and thought 
upon the weak spots in the schools, which results in a general leveling off of 
rather low quality. 

A rather definite policy we have is that of developing special powers in each 
individual assigned to supervision. There are seven people at headquarters 
responsible for the supervision of music in Cleveland. Rather than divide the 
city into sections over which some one of the group is in complete supervisory 
authority, we have asked each one of the seven to become as expert as possible 
in some particular phase of music education and to make that expertness 
available to the system as a whole. For instance: Two people are responsible 
for general music in the elementary grades. Their primary re.sponsibility is 
for an active program of singing and theory, and their secondary responsibility 
is to bring into the musical activities of their schools all of the other activities 
such as listening lessons, children’s concerts, rhythm orchestras, instrumental 
classes, and other phases that contribute to enrichment of the music education 
program. A third member of the supervision staff is responsible for developing 
materials that touch listening lessons, educational concerts by the symphony 
orchestra, and units of study, which tie in with the vocal music from kinder- 
garten to senior high school. The fourth member is responsible for developing 
outlines and materials for rhythm orchestra, elementary school orchestra, piano 
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and other instrumental classes. The fifth member organizes the radio music 
instruction, which is of distinct supervisory importance in Cleveland inasmuch 
as through these lessons we bring into the various classrooms the most perfectly 
built lessons we know how to make, presented by master teachers. Such a 
program takes a great deal of time and thought in preparation and presentation, 
but the results have proven it to be very valuable. The sixth member of the 
staff is responsible for all instrumental activities in the junior and senior high 
schools. The seventh member is responsible for junior and senior high vocal 
and theory instruction and also has administration of the department as a whole. 

Every supervisor is asked to spend a certain proportion of time in the 
field for the purpose of inspection and teacher guidance. We consider inspec- 
tion to be of importance in that it would be impossible to project any forward- 
looking program unless we know where we stand at the moment. We do 
exercise care and see that the amount of time devoted to that phase is kept to 
a minimum. 

Our deparment of supervision is responsible for a series of teachers meet- 
ings and for the formation of curriculum committees which are constantly 
scrutinizing our course of study. The supervisors are available for conference 
either in the field or at the office at stated times. In regard to the meetings, 
if you have 200 people entering your headquarters for a meeting one hour in 
length, that means 200 hours. Translated into school days there are several 
weeks of school time that you have under your hands at that one meeting. It 
is a great responsibility, in that careful preparation must be made for such a 
meeting in order to be fair to the people who have given up that time and 
taken the trouble to make the trip — sometimes quite a distance — ^to attend the 
meeting. 

One of our major problems is formulation of the budget for music education 
and the approval of materials ordered by the various schools. Certain items are 
classified as basic and are present in all schools, but we desire to give as much 
freedom to the individual as possible and exercise supervision in approving or 
rejecting orders as they come in from the schools. In a large system it is 
difficult always to be checking the quality of materials. We want our people 
to exercise the utmost freedom in hunting out materials for use in the musical 
groups and musical classes. For that reason we ask them to take the responsi- 
bility, outside of a certain minimum list of materials, and turn in their requisi- 
tions. All requisitions come to the office of the music department, where they 
are distributed by one of our clerks to the one of the seven supervisors con- 
cerned with the activity mentioned in the budget. If it is approved by him, it 
then is turned over to my desk, for the approval stamp and signature — in itself 
an operation that takes a great deal of time, for there are literally thousands 
of those requisitions during a year. 

Our organization includes both “scheduled” and “on call” visits. Our 
scheduled visits, however, are usually determined one week in advance so that 
we may constantly adjust our visitation to the needs of the field and not be 
bound by a schedule made out some months before. There is on each personas 
desk a chart which shows the visits made to each school during a semester. 
The purpose of this is to prevent discovery at the end of a semester that we 
have thoughtlessly over-emphasized some schools at the expense of others. It 
amounts to being a running inventory of our visitation program so that each 
week the best distribution of time can be planned. 

Some departmental staff meetings are essential if the music department is 
to have that unification of purpose which should be felt throughout the system. 
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These meetings are not scheduled but occur at irregular intervals as problems 
of importance arise. 

The value of radio lessons as a means of supervision was mentioned pre- 
viously. Cleveland also has another phase of supervision which has proven 
very helpful — a music curriculum center established in one of the elementary 
schools in which a great deal of experimental work is done. When such experi- 
ments prove successful, they are written up in detail and made available to the 
system as a whole. There is in that school a representative of the music 
department whose entire time is free — that is, without class assignment — and 
whose work it is to experiment with different materials, teaching procedures and 
t 3 rpes of activities. This serves as a laboratory in which promising ideas can 
be tried out under controlled conditions. 

Our program of supervision, as you see, implies a group of individuals, 
each one an expert in some phase of music education. It implies responsibility 
placed upon the principal rather than upon some person outside the building. 
It implies constant experimentation, presentation of outstanding lessons under 
the best possible conditions as models for the teaching staff, and above all, it 
holds up the plan of cooperation between the teacher and supervisor as the 
only manner in which the thinking power of many good minds can be brought 
to the problems that face us in music education. 

MUSIC SUPERVISION 

[Note: The following is a report of the panel discussion which was a feature of the section 
meeting held at the 1936 biennial convention of the M.E.N.C. under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on Music Supervision (George L. Lindsay, Chairman). The report comprises prepared papers 
and extemporaneous discussion, the latter as transcribed by the stenotypist. The two papers preced- 
ing, by Mr. Dennis and Mr. Morgan, arc also from this section meeting.} 

Introductory Remarks by the Chairman 
George L. Lindsay 

Director of Music, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
President, Eastern Music Educators Conference 

The Committee on Music Supervision has been at work for one solid year 
studying the problem and the type of program we should present here today. 
As a result of our committee proceedings, it was decided to have a panel dis- 
cussion. I might mention at this time the members of the Music Supervision 
Committee: Charles M. Dennis, San Francisco; Eugene M. Hahnel, St. Louis; 
Leta K. Kitts, Birmingham; Clementine Monahan, Memphis; James D. Price, 
Hartford; Fowler Smith, Detroit; and Ralph G. Winslow, Albany. 

The panel discussion is a comparatively new vehicle for active discussion. 
We have on our programs, oftentimes, a line calling for “Discussion after the 
meeting” — but the discussion seldom occurs because the meeting has run over- 
time. In this case we are going to get into the discussion from the beginning. 
Will you consider yourselves as members of the panel too, and if you have any 
convictions along the line of the topics introduced we will be glad to have you 
state them. 

• Members of our committee and other members of the Conference wrote in, 
at our invitation, and suggested topics to be discussed. We finally amassed 
fifty-one such topics. Then we submitted the list of topics for voting — ^first, 
second and third choices — ^and as a result we were able to select some fourteen 
questions. They cover the fields of supervision, inspection, research, teacher 
training, guidance and administration. 
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As you know, the speakers have been chosen to present the particular topics 
assigned to them because of their convictions and their experience. The 
speakers will present their statements, then the discussion will come, and the 
key speakers will, if it is desired, have opportunity to amplify their original 
statements or to sum up their points of view. Of course, a good panel discussion 
is one in which we do not come to an agreement. It is supposed to be provoca- 
tive of thought and stimulating in thinking out our own personal problems. 
We will not attempt to decide all of the problems of supervision here and now, 
but we hope to derive some valuable aids to the solution of some of our problems 
from the exchange of ideas. 

The Purpose of Music and Music Supervision in the School 

Eugene M. Hahnel 

Director of Music, St. Louis, Missouri 

The purpose of the schools is to provide children with an all-around 
fundamental experience during the formative period of life. In the past educa- 
tion has been based on the three *'R*s*\ Today our point of view has changed 
quite considerably. We now realize that in addition to these basic experiences 
certain others are desirable to complete the work of the tool subjects. 

Now the unique province of music is emotional experience as subject to 
those disciplines necessary for the ordered expression of emotion. The tech-* 
niques for real achievement in music within the framework of modern civiliza- 
tion must be acquired during childhood. We are not dealing here with the beat 
of the primitive tom-tom. As in language, it is vital that the child learn the 
vocabulary of music with its ABCs, or as in mathematics, the multiplication 
tables. Both mental and muscular coordination are best trained during the 
formative period. 

I assume as a well-known fact that transferability of skills and apprecia- 
tions developed in academic fields to the subject matter of music has not been 
established. Hence, music study must be pursued simultaneously, step by step, 
with every graded subject in the accepted school curriculum. In addition, it 
must be integrated at each grade. One does not profitably analyze symphonies 
when he is approaching long division. 

Throughout this process of learning a very high type of supervision is re- 
quired. The question is sometimes raised whether the profession of supervision 
is passing. Personally, I would respond with vigorous denial. My reasons are : 
(1) No average teacher can be expected to teach music without the guidance 
of some one superior to her in musicianship and also one who is acquainted with 
the problems peculiar to public school work, (2) nor can she be expected to en- 
tertain those ideals of beautiful tone, phrasing, interpretation, etc., which are the 
necessary stock in trade of a competent supervisor. (3) Obviously, the higher 
techniques of performance are not at the command of the average teacher — 
otherwise she would probably be a supervisor. (4) A supervisor is in a posi- 
tion to inspire higher levels of achievement merely through the happy accident 
of his interruption of daily routine, and the consequent introduction of novel 
procedures. (5) From the civic point of view, no one lacking a city-wide scope 
of activities, is in a position to gather together superior talent for public per- 
formances. The supervisor has such scope. 

In the last analysis, therefore, I put it to you — is not the joy of beautiful 
expression through highly developed skills, together with the attendant oppor- 
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tunities for both leadership and teamwork sufficient reason for music and music 
supervision in the schools? 


Discussion 

Chairman Lindsay: Mr. Hahnel, you say that techniques must be ac- 
quired in childhood. What do you mean by childhood — the formative years ? 

Mr. Hahnel: Yes, the formative years — the habit and drill period — seven, 
eight, nine, ten, and eleven years. Of course from that time on, if they have 
good habits, they can still develop mental and musical coordination. But I 
believe habit formation is the most important of all the traits and phases of 
education. 

Chairman Lindsay : Speaking of the purpose of music supervision, I pre- 
sume of course it goes along with the same reason we have music in the schools. 
If we have music we need guidance and music supervision. In our panel today 
I think that is a very important note. We might say, why do we need music 
supervision in the public schools? Is there anyone who would like to discuss 
that? 

Glenn Gildersleeve : For the same reason we have supervision in business 
life — ^to guarantee a better expenditure of the money which is used for education. 

1. Hopkins (Federal Music Project) : I believe music supervision is neces- 
sary only from the financial administrative end of it. I mean by that, it is 
necessary because of the money that is expended for the materials needed for the 
study of music. 

Chairman Lindsay : Simply to coordinate the materials and procedures — 
is that the only reason for music supervision? 

Mr. Morgan: Don’t we see supervision as aiming at two objectives? 
First, to improve instruction, and, second, to coordinate instruction of a certain 
level at lower costs. There are two phases in the problem of supervision. The 
primary one of course is improvement of the instruction. 

Course of Study 

Will Earhart 

Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

The Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence defines four 
functions of supervision: Inspection; research; training; guidance. Your 
Research Council, in a report now in process, lists supervisory functions as: 
Visiting schools; instructing teachers; guiding teachers toward professional 
improvement. 

It will be observed that both documents mention the necessity of training 
and instructing teachers. But except for demonstration lessons the only agency 
for giving such instruction is through either the spoken or the written word. 
In a large system the written word is indispensable ; and even in a small system 
it is useful, because it provides precise and enduring statement that is available 
for repeated reference. 

If a supervisor has any instruction and guidance to give beyond week-to- 
week outlines of materials to be used, or fragmentary ^‘practical” instructions 
suggested in the course of inspectional visits, it would seem only reasonable to 
put such larger directive thought into a permanent form. The result may be 
not only a “course of study” but also a system of musical-educational thought, 
in which spirit, aims, objectives, methods, and materials are all fused and 
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coordinated and intelligently explained. Such a statement, so made up, and put 
to right use after it is made, is one of the most potent of supervisory agencies. 

Discussion 

Chairman Lindsay: Dr. Earhart has raised a question as to the im- 
portance of a course of study in public schools. I know there are a lot of 
people who think we shouldn’t have any courses of study, just as there are some 
who think we shouldn’t have any supervision. If we don’t have guidance at the 
top, each teacher has his own way of doing things. I suppose it goes into the 
field of the grade teacher who is not a teacher of music. We want to keep the 
teachers thinking toward the same objective whether they are grade teachers or 
special teachers. If they can be called together for administrative instruction 
we can do that, but if they go out in the field they are not going to come in, and 
we have to go out in the highways and byways to serve them. How important 
is a course of study in public schools? 

Dr. Earhart: I just want to observe — we haven’t asked whether we 
ought to have children or not — ^but almost we have asked whether we ought to 
have schools or not. We certainly have asked whether we ought to have music 
or not. If you haven’t got music yet, you are not ready to have a course of 
study. 

Chairman Lindsay : I think Mr. Hahnel answered very well whether we 
were going to have music or not, but it didn’t provoke very much discussion. 

Mr. Dennis : Perhaps I can interpose a note which might be controversial. 
In what form should your course of study be, assuming you have agreed on 
something? Is it to be in printed form, in permanent form, or should it be 
always in a state of flux? 

Dr. Earhart : I think that a printed course of study, if it is nothing but a 
syllabus, is an unfortunate thing, for five years after you print it it is out of 
date and looks very curious. It looks like the hats of five years ago. But if a 
course of study, as I identified it here, has some larger educational thought and 
direction in it, then I think it is a very advisable thing to put that in permanent 
form; that is something valuable as a constant reference by which the teachers 
keep the larger directions and values of the program in mind. We don’t go into 
very great detail in our own printed course of study. We don’t tell every 
teacher what to do on September 4th in a third-grade room at ten minutes after 
nine. 

Chairman Lindsay : I think one of the big contributions which Pittsburgh 
has made in a progressive continuing course of study outside of the things that 
have to be written down which are good for all times, is the fact that they get 
out monthly bulletins of research items under the department of study and 
research. The bulletins are passed about among the teachers. Thus what one 
teacher has done that is good is made available to other teachers. 

Mr. Dennis: May I still be controversial and go further into the question? 
What Dr. Earhart said about date and time I think is very pertinent, because 
in my experience in supervision I have found if there is one thing a teacher wants 
of a supervisor it is to be specific; something definite that cannot possibly slip. 
One of the principal complaints at one of our teachers’ meetings was that in 
the demonstration I gave of the presentation of a certain type of lesson I went 
so fast that this teacher couldn’t copy everything down. What she had in mind, 
I suppose, was to go to her school the next day and look at what I had said 
and tell that to the children. I hope that was not the fact but I am rather of 
the opinion it was. Now, if our courses of study are not very detailed, and ifl 
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the majority of the teachers in other cities are like those in ours (and I think 
teachers as a class are very much the same), are they very helpful in that case? 
Will teachers consult it if it gives only the general things that are more or less 
permanent? A course of study which is not being used by the teachers may just 
as well not have been made. 

Dr. Earhart: I was speaking of the printed course of study. The super- 
visors could supplement that to the teachers with all sorts of mimeographed and 
written instructions and details. But I long ago lost faith in setting up a 
mechanism that would make the dumb teacher do it right without understanding 
anything about it. 

An Ideal Supervisor 

Mabelle Glenn 

Director of Music, Kansas City, Missouri 

Certain personal attributes are necessary to the ideal supervisor. He 
must be an organizer with vision. He must be a student of people — open- 
minded, adjustable — and must have a sense of proportion and a sense of humor. 
He must be an expert teacher, thus being able to s/iozir how to bring about 
desirable changes. The best supervisor, to my mind, is one who has solved prob- 
lems as a classroom teacher, in both primary and secondary schools. 

Professionally, the ideal supervisor should have superior musicianship so 
that his fellow townsmen and the musicians of his community will have confi- 
dence in his ability. For that reason he must keep on being a performer. If 
he plays an organ or sings he should continue playing the organ or singing in 
public, or leading choirs. I think it is a great mistake when supervisors get so 
busy with school work that they quit doing things that show they are musicians. 

Then the supervisor should be a constant student of trends in education and 
should be able to apply his knowledge of psychology so that his superintendent, 
principals, and teachers have respect for him as a teacher and a leader of 
teachers. 

The ideal supervisor plans a progressive program for a period of several 
years and uses sound judgment in deciding how much of this program to reveal 
at any one time. These are a few of his duties: (1) The selection and organi- 
zation of subject matter in conference with superior classroom teachers. (2) 
Holding teachers’ meetings where psychological principles are discussed and ap- 
proved teaching procedures shown. (3) Teaching demonstration lessons before 
groups of teachers or working with outstanding teachers until they are ready to 
demonstrate. (4) Taking the responsibility of training all teachers in service, 
for the supervisor’s first thought should be to increase the efficiency of the 
classroom teacher. A little while ago we were discussing whether we should 
expend our energies on the poor teacher or the good one. I would .say it is our 
business to find out whether the poor teacher can be made into a good one, and 
do the job; if she can’t be made into a good one, then eliminate her from the 
teaching of music. 

One of the most important duties of the supervisor is that of helping the 
teacher evaluate the creative power and knowledge which the child brings to her 
from another grade. At the beginning of a new semester the special supervisor 
and the principal, working together, can save the child weeks of effort unrelated 
to past experience if they tactfully show the new teacher the power which her 
class brings from the former grade. I should say it is my business at the 
beginning of the semester to go to the junior high schools and find out how 
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much power is brought from the elementary schools, and go to the senior high 
schools and find out how much power is brought from the junior high schools. 
It is unpopular in my town to say that the children came to me with no power. 
It is my business to show they do bring power if the teacher can find it. 

The ideal supervisor carefully considers the division of his time, which in- 
cludes time spent in community activities closely related to the schools; indi- 
vidual conferences with teachers, principals, and superintendent; teachers^ meet- 
ings ; time spent in preparation of courses of study, and classroom visitation. 

The special music supervisor’s skill should serve to enrich the teacher’s 
personality and should release the teacher’s initiative and originality; it should 
never inhibit. Sometimes the supervisors teach such beautiful lessons that it 
makes teachers afraid to teach. That is the reason why I think a demonstration 
given by a teacher is better than a demonstration given by the supervisor. 

If a music supervisor upon entering a school considers himself one of a 
group of teachers whose aim it is to bring aesthetic satisfaction now and in the 
years to come to every pupil in that school, he will be building toward his goal — 
the ideal supervisor. 

Discussion 

Chairman Lindsay : Miss Glenn, how would you bring about this carry- 
over of the child’s progress from one term or grade to the next? 

Miss Glenn : When I first went into the system I showed what I wanted 
to bring out in children, and the principals sent the upper grade teachers 
into the fourth grade, let us say, and the teachers would see me teach the 
fourth and third grades, so that they would know what the child was going 
to bring with him and what we wanted to build. I believe teachers should 
come together sometimes in teachers’ meetings — ^for instance, teachers of the 
second, third and fourth grades — and see what is done in the third grade. You 
must know what the child has done before he comes to you. The junior high 
school teachers must know what is done in the elementary school or they waste 
time finding out. 

Chairman Lindsay: Do you believe in the card system of progress? 

Miss Glenn : Yes, I believe it helps. However, in the junior high school, 
for instance, I know the power of the children, but they have come into a new 
situation and they aren’t themselves, for they are not with friends, perhaps, and 
they are not doing their best. But I am a friend of all of them and I teach a 
lesson and rate them up to the next level and the teacher goes on the next day. 
I think it is important for the supervisor to be a teacher. 

Chairman Lindsay: Miss Glenn has given me a good idea, and that is 
that the supervisor is to rate the class for the teacher at the beginning of the 
term so that with her experience and knowledge she can set the pace for the 
class, in a prognostic sense, for continuing the work. 

Laura Bryant: I would like to speak a word very strongly in favor of 
Miss Glenn’s suggestion about having your teachers observe a good teacher. 
That is one of the very finest. My teachers say so, too. I have tried it this 
year, especially having all the second, third, and fourth grade teachers go to see 
an excellent teacher of the third grade who has had only limited music training, 
rather than the supervisor, and it has been the finest way of giving help to the 
teachers. 

Chairman Lindsay : Miss Glenn further said in this meaty paper of hers 
that often when the supervisor gives a demonstration lesson it is way over the 
head of the teacher and discourages her more than anything else, and simply 
glorifies the supervisor. I think that is a good point, but I think the good 
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supervisor wouldn’t do that. She would simply more or less size up the teach- 
er’s ability and set something just a little higher in level than what the grade 
teacher had accomplished. 

Mr. Morgan : There is another point there. The teachers are apt to say, 
“A supervisor is expected to be able to do tliat. How do you expect us to do 
it?” But a teacher on the same level of preparation presents another challenge 
to them entirely. I think that is the point Miss Glenn had in mind. 

Chairman Lindsay : It is a little cumbersome to work out, is it not, Mr, 
Morgan? That is, for the average supervisory program to have constant 
demonstrations ? 

Mr. Morgan : In our city we keep setting up groups of five and six schools 
constantly throughout the year, in which certain programs of demonstration les- 
sons are prepared for perhaps an hour and a half, presentation and conference. 
The teachers of certain grades and the principals in that group of six or eight 
buildings attend these demonstrations. They are running continually throughout 
the year with one of the supervisors in the school at each demonstration. But 
the teacher is doing the actual teaching before the group. 

Mr. Dennis: May I answer that question too? I didn’t find it cumber- 
some at all. I mentioned in my paper' that we had rotated meetings — ^kinder- 
garten one week, then first grade, and so forth — over the entire year of 1934-35. 
After the preliminary meetings were out of the way, about a month and a half 
of them, we discovered outstanding work being done in one school or another. 
So the meetings after that were all demonstration meetings. The teachers were 
asked to come to such-and-such school. The children stayed after school and 
the teacher gave as close a sample of what she did ordinarily as one could do it 
in an auditorium. The teachers stay afterwards, twenty minutes or less, for 
discussion as to how and why. We met in fifteen or eighteen dilTcrent schools 
in that period. I had no reaction that the thing was at all difficult. It is just as 
simple as the regular type of meeting. 

Mr. Hahnel: Nothing has been said about the poor teacher who com- 
plains, “These are parochial children, these are from the rural district, what 
shall I do with them?” A good teacher, in my estimation, if she is interested 
and knows her subject, can teach these children everything that is taught from 
the first grade through the sixth or eighth grades, in a few weeks’ time, because 
the children are older, more mature. She can teach all the theory, all the sight 
reading, all the drills, inside of three to four weeks very simply, if she knows 
how to interest the children. I have had for several years a certain teacher take 
these children in a separate group and in three or four weeks they do better 
work than some of those who had had the benefit of the usual period of sight 
reading and drill, and so forth. 

Chairman Lindsay: You arc talking about a special teacher? 

Mr. Hahnel: No, just a normal teacher, but she was interested. 

Huldah J. Kenley : May I ask Mr. Sommers about the question which 
I think was introduced by Miss Glenn in speaking of the mistake that music 
teachers make in abandoning their technique because they are worn out teach- 
ing? What is there to say about that from the administrator’s point of view — 
if teachers carry on too much music activity outside their teaching, how much 
energy have they left for their teaching? 

Mr. Sommers: I don’t see why any administrator or principal or district 
superintendent or assistant superintendent should be anything but interested in 
the school teacher having outside interests other than the classroom work. I 
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thoroughly agree with Miss Glenn, that if a teacher is an accomplished per- 
former, or just a performer in any sort of music activity, she should keep it up, 
whether it is chorus work, singing in a church choir, or a larger, once-a-year 
festival. I think that gives the teacher added interest in music that makes her 
more valuable to the principal. I think everyone would say that. 

Miss Kenley: I wish you would disseminate that philosophy among ad- 
ministrators. 

G>K) 

Improvement of Classroom Instruction by Inspection 

Hobart H. Sommers 

Principal, McPherson School, Chicago, Illinois 

The improvement of instruction by the classroom teacher by visitation 
or inspection is the joint responsibility of the supervisor or principal and the 
teacher involved. Although both the supervisor and the principal are interested 
in all problems of the teacher, the field of the supervisor is in the direction of 
material and methods, while the principal, who is more often not a specialist in 
the field of fine arts, should be interested in the problems of the administrator 
and the general value of the work as related to definite objectives of the school. 

Teachers should welcome intelligent supervision whether provided by the 
supervisor of music or the principal — ^whether this visitation and inspection is 
merely a cursory visit or an extended inquiry into the methods and material. 
This direct supervision by inspection gives the teacher an opportunity to present 
examples of the problems close to her heart that often need the help of adminis- 
trative officers for their solution. 

On the other hand, supervisors and principals should not feel their visit a 
success unless they are met with questions which call for work and cooperation 
on their part. The interchange of ideas set up by inspection of the class by the 
supervisory officer is the only valuable part of the school supervision. 

It might be well to emphasize the fact that as the improvement of teaching 
lies partly in the domain of the school principal, it would be well to warn all 
music teachers to make a careful selection of their principals, insisting that these 
important school officers should have not only "‘a love for music” but a proper 
appreciation and understanding of the teaching techniques, a knowledge of the 
new developments in music education the last ten years, and a vision of the 
place of music in the building of the new social order. 

Discussion 

Chairman Lindsay: Mr. Sommers is talking from the point of view of 
the principal rather than the music supervisor. Of course our general thought 
as supervisors was the inspection and instruction of the grade teachers and 
others by music supervisors. The idea of cooperative supervision is an im- 
mensely important thing and we are glad to have this contribution. I am 
thinking along the lines of inspection and the good that can be accomplished by 
seeing and observing the teacher’s work. She doesn’t like to be observed, and 
perhaps we could break down that feeling. We could have a list of the things 
that come out of the inspection to prove to the teacher that it is a good thing 
to see her work. 

Mr. Dennis: Might I ask the speaker what he thinks of the method of 
making written comments according to some form which the supervisor can see 
copies of, which can be left with the teacher and the principal and others in the 
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teacher’s file? Have you found that works out at all? It has been recom- 
mended. 

Mr. Sommers : Yes, I think it does. I think any records of a visit, any 
suggestions, are helpful not only to the person they are made to, but to the 
supervisor, the visiting specialist, or the principal, in coming back and checking 
on those ideas later, and letting the teacher have the opportunity of checking 
those ideas and then come back and say, “You told me the last time you were 
here to try this. I did, and it is not so good for the following reason, and I 
will show you.” 

Chairman Lindsay : I think that brings up the idea of the pre-conference 
and post-conference visit. In other words, inspection or observation takes 
in the thought that the teacher should be consulted first as to what she is going 
to do, then she does it, and then there should be time for a post-conference. 

Mr. Sommers: The idea of “writing it down” often results from hurried 
visits of inspection. 

Chairman Lindsay: Those hurried visits which someone says make no 
difference because they have left no difference behind them. 

Mary Whalen : I should think the attitude of the supervisor during the 
hurried visit will have a great deal to do with the way it is received. ^ The 
supervisor can evidence the spirit of cooperation rather than severe criticism — 
then the teacher will be more receptive. 

Mr. Sommers : I think everyone in this room would agree that the super- 
visor that is helpful to the teacher is the one that goes in with the attitude, 
“I am working for you. I am your special engineer on this job. What can I 
do for you? I am your servant.” Not the one who comes in with the attitude, 
“I am here. Here comes the Lord and King. How do you do it and why? 
This is a better way to do it. I am impressing you with my importance.” I 
think everybody will agree with that. 

Chairman Lindsay: What type of teacher, Mr. Sommers, do you think 
needs the most inspection? 

Mr. Sommers : That leaves a wide-open field for me to answer. I would 
like to assume that your word “inspection” there means help. Shall I say that? 

Chairman Lindsay: Improvement of instruction. 

Mr. Sommers : I would say, then, the teacher who needs the most help in 
music is the teacher who is probably forced to teach her music and hasn’t the 
ability or appreciation that the better teachers have. I am looking at it now 
from the viewpoint of the elementary .school, where a teacher in one of the 
lower grades perhaps is doing the music of two or three rooms because the 
principal finds although that teacher is not what you would call a music special- 
ist, yet she is the best that he has. Such a teacher is willing to do everything 
she can to improve what she is doing, therefore that teacher — ^and that school — 
ought to get more help and time from the special teacher and from the director 
of music. 

Chairman Lindsay: Who would be the next group? Would you accede 
to the garden variety in the middle, or the very weak ones? 

Mr. Sommers : Following Mr, Morgan’s idea, and the one Miss Whalen 
mentioned, I think in music the ones to work with are those that have the 
greatest opportunity for success. Take the people that have the ability, give 
them some help, and let it develop. 

Chairman Lindsay: What would you do with the failing teachers? 

Mr. Sommers : I would rather not say. 

Mr. Dennis: My interpretation of Mr. Morgan’s remarks is a little dif- 
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ferent from the speaker’s. I think the thing he showed was to bring the suc- 
cessful thing up as an example, rather than something to follow as a pace- 
maker. But I am convinced that the teacher who needs the most help is the 
one who is having the most difficulty. That seems very obvious to me. Per- 
haps I am missing some of the angles of it. 

Fr-\nk Jetter : I would like to find out from this group to what extent the 
supervision we are giving is tending toward the elementary school music teacher, 
that is, the teacher who teaches all the music in any particular elementary 
school, and indirectly under a supervisor. I would like to find out from this 
group what school systems have full-time music teachers in the elementary 
school — if we are tending toward that end. 

Chairman Lindsay : I don’t believe we are. 

Dr. Earhart: We aren’t in Pittsburgh. 

Chairman Lindsay : It is a little outside of the question here, which has 
to do with the improvement of instruction. 

Mr. Jetter: Wouldn’t that improve the instruction? That is the point I 
want to make. 

Mabelle Glenn: It might and it might not. The general practitioner 
teaches most of the music in the Kansas City system, and yet in certain schools 
we have the platoon system, and I will say that the platoon teacher needs as 
much help as the general practitioner, for she probably knows less about teach- 
ing. The general practitioner is such a good teacher that if you can put over 
the music program it will be better than when taught by a specialist who doesn’t 
know as much about teaching. 

Dr. Earhart: I would like to say my experience in Pittsburgh is quite 
different. We have the platoon plan in ninety per cent of the schools there. 
It has never been forced, but the teachers in the platoon schools are trained both 
as te-achers and as musicians. We have become — I, personally, have become, 
and the music corps has become — converted wholly to the advantage of the 
platoon system with respect to music, although we saw it inaugurated with very 
much distrust and fear. But it is working admirably. 

What the Classroom Teacher Wants of the Supervisor 

Carol M. Pitts 

Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 
President, Horth Central Music Educators Conference 

If I WERE AGAIN a music teacher or a grade-school teacher who taught 
her own music, I should want my supervisor to be symbolic of the following: 

(1) Encouragement and sympathetic nnderstatiding. I should want my 
supervisor to be encouraging, and to show a sympathetic understanding of 
music teaching in general, and my own individual problems in particular. I 
should value constructive criticism, and would welcome any word of com- 
mendation which she could honestly give. 

(2) Development and growth, I should want to feel that I was develop- 
ing not only as a teacher but as a musician because of my contact with my 
supervisor and the ideal which she represented. I should want her to give 
me short cuts to effective teaching, to show me where I might manage a 
certain problem more effectively — ^liow, in other words, I might become more 
valuable to the system. 
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(3) Leadership. I should want to respect the ability of my supervisor, 
perhaps not as a solo performer but as a musician, and as a person of culture 
and broad education — a leader in every sense of the word. I should want to 
feel that I could consult her on any matter pertaining to my work and receive 
a clear-cut, concise, and definite answer. This does not mean, of course, that 
she must provide the solution to every problem, but that she can give me the 
benefit of her own and others' wide experience in the same situation. 

(4) Stimulation. Through my supervisor’s interest and help I should 
want to feel stimulated to develop myself. I should want her to encourage 
me to keep an alert mental attitude so that I would go far to get a new idea. 
I should want her to be sufficiently progressive herself so that she would be 
well up in her profession. I should want some activity which would be devel- 
oping and inspiring, such as a choral society, or teachers' chorus, discussion 
of concerts, discussion of radio broadcasts. 

I should want to feel that through contact with my supervisor, I, myself, 
was approaching more nearly the ideal for which she stands. 

<Nsi> 

Methods and Devices for Teacher Improvement 

G. Roy Fenwick 

Department of Education. Ontario, Canada 

I RATHER HESITATE to express an opinion on matters of school music here 
because it may be that working conditions north of the line arc quite different. 
By that I mean transportation facilities, racial origin, and particularly distribu- 
tion of population. We have our crowded areas up north but they are perhaps 
more widely separated. However, perhaps after all human nature is the same 
everywhere. 

In discussing methods and devices for teacher improvement, it is important 
to decide what are the chief weaknesses of the ordinary classroom teacher of 
music. These seem to me to be first, a lack of general musical training, and 
second, timidity in the use of a more or less unfamiliar medium. To improve the 
first I would suggest (a) the teachers' chorus, (b) a more general attendance 
at concerts and recitals, (c) suggestions for the choosing of better radio pro- 
grams, (d) encouragement to engage in private music study. 

To strengthen the second weakness, it might be well for supervisors to 
spend more time in model teaching and less in supervision of teachers' efforts. 
By that I don’t mean I do not agree that a lesson by a good teacher is perhaps 
better than a lesson by a good supervisor for practical purposes ; but I don’t like 
to see the supervisor sitting at the back and allowing a teacher who is already 
frightened to death to flounder in front of her class and build up even more 
greatly an inferiority complex which is already a handicap. The course of study 
should be very definite. Here again I should explain, perhaps. I think the 
larger the unit the more elastic the course of study ought to be. That is, in a 
state, or in a large school system, the course should be very elastic. But what 
^e teacher needs, to my mind, is not a general hint that the tone needs improv- 
ing, or that the class is weak rhythmical Ij^ but very definite instructions as to 
what is wrong, what she should do next, and after that, how it is done. All 
new problems and points of difficulty should be carefully explained or demon- 
strated before leaving the class in the hands of the teacher. 
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Discussion 

Chairman Lindsay: Mr. Fenwick has brought out the point that the 
teacher gets a great deal from observing demonstration lessons. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fenwick: Yes; 

Chairman Lindsay: I think that is true. If we ask a lot of teachers, 
“Will you teach for us or shall we teach for you?** we know the answer. 

Mr. Dennis : In connection with the teacher floundering, there is the ques- 
tion of the supervisor writing a report while observing. I think it is a good 
thing, but I have found objection to it in that as soon as the teacher finds out 
what you are doing she goes to pieces. 

Chairman Lindsay : It is poor practice. As I imderstand, it is forbidden 
to write comments in class. 

Mr. Dennis: I have, always felt I am a friendly person, yet I have a 
paralyzing effect on a lot of teachers. It is just a question as to how wise those 
things are in the light of their effects. 

Chairman Lindsay: Mr. Dennis has something to say that touches fur- 
ther on one of the points made by Mr. Fenwick, who mentioned the importance 
of the teachers’ chorus. 


The Value of the Teachers' Chorus 

Charles M. Dennis 

Director of Music, San Francisco, California 

When I took my present position, the superintendent told me the first 
day that one of my duties would be to conduct a teachers* chorus. He felt 
there were great advantages in it, and he already had a professional conductor 
doing it, with the understanding that when a director was appointed it would 
be one of the director’s duties. It is from that brief experience that I offer 
these comments, favorable and unfavorable, which I hope will arouse discussion. 

Back of the teachers* chorus is the theory that it provides an activity 
through which the musical, professional, and social sides of the teacher receive 
development. In order to meet the first objective, varied material of superior 
quality and graded to the organization’s ability is essential. The choral tech- 
niques developed carry out into all levels, in addition to contributing toward a 
creditable public performance. The heightened morale of the members after 
such a performance is shared by the department as a whole to some extent. 
The example of a cooperative spirit as shown by a teachers’ chorus is also a 
contribution to a finer professional spirit. The conduct of the rehearsal — a 
proper balance of recreation and serious work, with a feeling of good fellowship 
established — determines the utilizing of social opportunities. 

The difficulties in fulfilling these objectives are: First, inability to meet at 
any set hour. Our chorus loses forty per cent of its potential membership be- 
cause of this. Second, a wide divergence in the attitudes and singing abilities 
of the groui» — as soon as a cantata or an opera is studied at the request of the 
advanced singers, thirty per cent of the remainder get discouraged. Third, the 
poor balance due to lack of male singers — ^this condition has improved steadily 
in our organization. Fourth, the excessive number of attractions, most of them 
very worthy, clamoring for the teacher’s interest, making consistent attendance 
rare in eighty per cent of the membership. 
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Discussion 

Chairman Lindsay: It is a question of carryinj? on teachers’ choruses 
for the improvement of teachers in service — although possibly that is not sup- 
posed to be the idea from the superintendent’s point of view. Certainly it is a 
fine social thing for other people to do. Evidently the greater percentage feel 
that way about it for we are prone to let other people than our school folks do 
it. From the music supervisor’s point of view, of course, the purpose of the 
teachers’ chorus is to improve the attitude toward music. The most success is 
obtained, I think, where the teachers’ chorus has been put on a social plane, 
something like the parent-teacher organizations. We get very few men, but we 
can labor along with a reasonable number of women. 

Mr. Dennis: Has anyone else had any experience? I would like to have 
some information. 

Mr. Hahnel: I had exactly the same experience, but we must not forget 
that we never arrive at perfect effects or the ideal, but that we should be 
pleased with whatever we get. A nucleus of fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five, 
working all the time, gradually builds up a tradition and builds up a spirit, and 
it makes something to look forward to next year. I believe that no matter how 
discouraging the number may appear, there is some good being done. They 
enjoy the work and learn a great deal. 

Meta Terstegge: We have had exactly the same experience in Jersey City 
that Mr. Dennis has had We started last November. We took part in a per- 
formance on December 8, and that encouraged the members of the chorus. Then 
w^e had a radio broadcast at the end of January, principally of Christmas songs. 
Then there came demands for performances that we cannot keep up with. 
Nevertheless I believe it will take two or three years to establish it. I have 
hopes of interesting the men, but that will take time. Some are not music- 
minded; others will not come in the chorus until it proves itself worthy of their 
participation. That is the trouble — some of the men feel that they do not know 
enough about music; others know too much to bother with us until we prove 
we are worthy of their talents. 

Mildred M. L. Reynolds : I think possibly a chorus such as was worked 
out in our town might be helpful in the smaller community. We have a com- 
munity chorus which is made up half of teachers, and there are a great many 
men in the organization, which gives us our balance of parts. 

How Can We Carry Over the Music Conference to the Teacher? 

Glenn Gildeusleeve 

State Director of Muxic, Dover, Delaware 

I. To the special Music Teacher Who Comes: As a small boy I knew 
only small town circuses. At about twelve I went to the city to see my first 
great circus. What a disappointment! In trying to see everything in three 
rings, I really saw nothing. I went home fatigued and dazed. 

Can you imagine yourself a beginning music teacher attending this, your 
first Conference, and having your first trip to New York City? Bright lights, 
Broadway, night clubs, Metropolitan Opera, Philharmonic, Radio City, uni- 
versities, theaters, museums— and then the program! Great names, great 
teachers, great artists, all kinds of subjects — everything and everybody you 
have been wanting to see and hear for years 1 And with only one week to do it. 
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Poor teacher, you came for clarity. We hope you will not go home con- 
fused. You came for growth. We hope you will not go home wilted. You 
must be taught by us or by experience: 

(1) To study the advance program before you leave home and lay out 
the things which seem most vital for you. 

(2) To have the grace to limit yourself while here so that what you do 
can be done with the best of your strength. 

(3) To sum up your Conference experiences after you get home in a re- 
port to your principal or supervisor as an aid to your digestion. 

II. To the teacher, particularly the grade teacher, who stays at home: 
One of life’s greatest bores is the pest who begins each conversation with 
“When we were in Europe last summer.” Is my dislike for such a person 
caused by a lack of appreciation because I have not been to Europe or by 
jealousy because he has time and money to go to Europe while I must stay 
at home and work? Mostly the latter. Let us change the statement to “At 
the recent Music Educators National Conference, Dr. Dorayme said . . .” This 
will scatter teachers like the swoop of a hawk does chickens. With this 
phrase on his lips a music supervisor will be about as popular with grade 
teachers as a magazine salesman is with busy housewives. Then, how can 
we make the carry-over? Not by talking. If we learn anything, in a little 
time, it will get over through our changed procedures, a shifted emphasis or 
a more effective approach. The idea’s heart must be digested, made our own, 
and readapted to our situation — ^not handed down like orders from the major 
to the top sergeant. As Emerson said, “what most of us are, speaks louder 
than what we say.” The carry-over to those teachers who did not attend the 
Conference comes from our power as supervisors to live what we learned. 

Discussion 

Chairman Lindsay: I am wondering about the folks back home, how 
they are going to get knowledge about the Conference from Mr. Gildersleeve 
because maybe they won’t see him in the course of a year. Is this not a 
problem for all of us who are privileged to be here? We must think about 
our responsibilities to the folks back home in carrying back a real message 
as to why we came here and what we got out of it. We have to report, a 
good many of us, on what we did here and where we have been every minute 
of the time. 

Mr. Price: There is one particularly vital problem, as far as the Con- 
ference is concerned, in getting the message back home, and I refer particu- 
larly to this: Unquestionably, attendance at these very helpful meetings 

makes it possible for certain corrections to be made in our own mental proc- 
esses as to what we ought to do, and if those are carried into our teaching 

work by means of a more or less forceful personality, and with a conviction 

that we are trying these new things not just because they are new but because 
we have seen effective results and we have analyzed those results as we have 
watched them, and believe them logically sound — ^by carrying those into our 
teaching, isn’t that possibly one of the most effective ways of getting the 
message back home? It seems to me it is. 

Chairman Lindsay: I think we should qualify that by saying what we 
mean by “we.” Who are “we” anywa> ? We are all different people. Mr. 
Gildersleeve is a director of music of Delaware. Some are administrators. A 
good many of the others do not reach the teacher. But the first thing they 
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ask us when we get back home is, “Did you have a good time? What did 
you see? What did you get out of it?” I think we ought to be prepared to 
answer some of those inquiries, and have a constructive program, when we 
go back home, of announcing some of the things— at least the significant 
things which changed our point of view and made us face about. 

[Note: At this point Chairman Lindsay announced that because of the limited time remaining 
for finishing the session, it would be necessary to forego further extemporaneous discussion, giving 
the remainder of the period to the presentation of the balance of the prepared papers.] 

Cooperative Supervision 

Fowler Smith 

Director of Music Education, Detroit, Michigan 

Cooperative supervision is not new. No successful program of super- 
vision was ever carried on without cooperation, whether under the directive 
type of leadership based upon authority, or the creative type of leadership. 
Under the directive type, the leader gives orders and directs that things be 
done. Such is the situation of the boss foreman and his men in industry. Ini- 
tiative is denied and growth stunted and a wealth of valuable contribution from 
an able group is lost. Creative supervision implies opportunity for growth. 
It shares responsibility with those being led. It sets up situations that develop 
individual initiative and professional growth. It unifies the staff in mutual 
understanding of aims and purposes and how to achieve them. The supervised 
become the supervising when attention is turned from the teacher to the 
learning situation. When the focus is upon the child— his reaction, his interest, 
his achievement — the supervisor and teacher jointly evaluate methods and re- 
sults impersonally. They accept the scientific attitude. 

If the supervisor accepts the newer philosophy of education which recog- 
nizes the needs of the individual pupil and which provides learning situations 
in which he may attain personal growth rather than mere achievement, he 
must accord to the members of his staff the same treatment which he expects 
them to carry into practice with pupils. Philip W. L. Cox, Professor of 
Secondary Education of New York University, in his splendid address before 
the North Central Music Educators Conference in 1935, re-defined education 
as follows: 

“Education consists of helping boys and girls to set up for themselves 
objectives which are dynamic, reasonable, and worth while and helping them 
in so far as possible to attain these objectives.” 

Educational leadership will be directed to the attainment of pupil growth 
through teacher growth. Group conferences ; cooperating committees ; cii.strict 
groups of classroom teachers, instrumental teachers; general teachers* meet- 
ings; individual conferences; visitation — ^these are means of c.stabli.shing a 
mutuality of interest and responsibility. 

The principal of the school is now expected to divide his time equally 
between administration and the supervision of instruction in his building. It 
is his responsibility to know the curriculum and interpret it in terms of the 
best development of the whole child. It then becomes tlie duty and the privilege 
of the department of instruction to organize the principals for training in 
supervision. Each subject director presents his program to the principals. 
Aims and objectives are discussed. At intervals series of demonstration les- 
sons are given for principals, lessons are evaluated, teaching technique dis- 
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cussed, and standards set up by which a principal may evaluate instruction. 
At this point I hear the doubting question, "Can you make assistant super- 
visors of music out of musically untrained principals?*' The answer is, "No.” 
No one, least of all the principal himself, has this idea. His supervision is 
general. There are many ways in which a principal can contribute. There 
are qualities of good teaching which are common to the teaching of all sub- 
jects, such as pupil-teacher relationship, attention, interest and response of 
pupils. He can help the teacher in need to make personality adjustments. 

The principal can know the program, and that it consists of song singing, 
appreciation, listening lessons, instrumental lessons, band and orchestra, as- 
sembly singing, public appearances. He can stimulate the teacher to develop 
all phases of the program by his enthusiasm, understanding, and encourage- 
ment. He can gain a fair concept of attainment to be expected from year to 
year in musical performance. He can call for the supervisor at any time for 
expert help where he believes it necessary, and together the principal, teacher, 
and supervisor analyze the situation in the light of criteria that have previously 
been worked out by cooperating committees of teachers, principals and su- 
pervisors. 

In Detroit, supervision is a democratic and cooperative undertaking of 
administrative head, director of instruction, supervisor, principals and teachers, 
directed toward pupil growth through growth of teachers, principals, and 
supervisors. 

Directive leadership must give way to creative leadership in such a set- 
up. Long range supervision must supplant a week-to-week or year-to-year 
plan. A program that projects itself five, ten, fifteen years must be set up. It 
must be tested and approved and understood by all who are to participate 
before it is launched. 

Examples of undertakings carried on cooperatively in Detroit are here 
enumerated : 

(1) Demonstration Lessons in Music, (a) For district principals. — A series 
of twelve or more lessons extending through a year are given, each followed 
by discussion. These lessons and discussions are written up and summarized. 
Finally, a summary of the entire series is prepared by the director of music, 
who conducts the series, as a supervisory aid to principals, (b) For princi- 
pals. — The district principal then conducts a series of demonstration meetings 
in his district for his principals with a member of the supervisory staff present 
in the capacity of consultant, (c) For teachers in each district. — A half day 
during school hours is allowed for all demonstrations. 

(2) An Evaluating Committee, consisting of a district principal, principal, 
music teachers, a member of the Department of Research, and the director of 
music are engaged in an evaluation of the program and tests are being con- 
structed. 

(3) District Festival Committees, appointed by the district principal, ar- 
range and conduct musical festivals. Funds derived from these performances 
are used to purchase additional instruments to augment those purchased by 
the Board of Education. 

(4) Teachers' Meetings, by districts, are conducted by one of the teachers 
elected by the group to act as chairman, A secretary sends reports of the 
meeting to the director and the district principal. The director and the prin- 
cipal are welcome to attend at any time, but as a rule they do not. 

(5) Bulletin Committees bring in all of the material for the semi-annual 
issue of the Detroit Music Education Bulletin. 
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(6) The D. /. M. E. Club, i.e., The Detroit Instrumental Music Edu- 
cators Club, consisting of the instrumental teachers of the city, meet every 
week and play all the new band and orchestra publications they can secure, in 
a search for suitable material on elementary and high school level. This group 
evaluation is then reported in the Bulletin. The director for the evening is 
elected each time. 

(7) A Junior High School Course of Study is now being built by co- 
operating committees, 

(8) IVayne University offers courses in building supervision, designed for 
principals and assistant principals. The directors in each field are the in- 
structors. 

(9) All-City Orchestras, Bands, and Choruses have the support and co- 
operation of all of the music departments. Record of all musical groups pre- 
pared to give musical performances is in the office. There is a constant call 
from civic organizations, churches, luncheon clubs, radio, etc. An average of 
ten to twelve such performances are given every week. Cooperation in a 
public relations program is stressed. 

(10) The General Instructional Committee consists of assistant superin- 
tendents in charge of finance, high, junior, and elementary schools, the director 
of personnel, and the dean of the College of Education of Wayne University. 
This committee sits to review the program of instructional directors. The 
stamp of approval of this committee carries administrative authority from the 
superintendent. 

The foregoing examples of cooperative enterprise are only possible because 
of the philosophy of our educational leaders. The instructional director must 
rely upon leadership to develop his program for he is not an administrative 
officer. 

Cooperative supervision is the practice of the principle of democracy and 
good citizenship which it is the business of education to develop. 

Guidance for Music Students in Senior and Junior High 

Ralph G. Winslow 

Director of Music, Albany, T^ew Tork 

This brief statement will try to suggest why we have guidance, what a 
city guidance set-up is like, and what the music department can reasonably 
expect from it. 

When the psychologists showed men how to study themselves, and their 
children, intelligent parents and teachers alike strove earnestly to understand 
better the youngsters entrusted to them for training. The standardized tests 
convinced even boards of education that the term, “individual differences,” 
was more than a slogan, and a great wave of multiplying manyfold the cur- 
riculum offerings of the high school swept across the land. Perhaps the 
guidance movement was born of the discovery that when we multiplied the 
curriculum offerings, we multiplied also our difficulties. At all events the 
creation of guidance departments and the employment of full-time guidance 
counselors followed the curriculum enrichment. 

Certainly teachers welcome help under whatever tag, faced as many are 
with the new tasks incident to presenting all work on three difficulty levels. 
Guidance is just as surely indicated for pupils facing a school with two hundred 
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courses, among them such alluring titles as: “Personal Regimen,” “Creative 
Writing,” “Foods Hospitality,” “Aeronautics,” “Economic Citizenship.” 

In Albany the research director is charged with responsibility for child 
accounting, the testing program, supervision of guidance counselors (one for 
each 650 students) and also with responsibility for the changing curriculum. 

Our music department benefits at two points. First, from the impartial 
help that can come only from one who can see all sides of each case. Second, 
the gradual acceptance of the idea that the need for “balance” in the music 
ensenibles entitles our subject to special consideration. 

With a vote of confidence in the guidance program, we would record our 
conviction that guidance machinery can never take the place of inspired class 
teaching. 

The Carry-Over of Music Into Adult Life 

Laura Bryant 

Director of Music, Ithaca, Hew TorX 

A DEFINITE TECHNIQUE for a carry-over of music into adult life is a diffi- 
cult thing to state. ^ Having succeeded in doing this in a small way in a small 
city, I am forced to admit that there never was a definite technique for carrying 
it over — ^not even an idea it was being carried over, until some prominent 
music educator said, “You have succeeded in doing just what we all wish to do/^ 

It seemed to me a church choir ought to be largely made up of its own 
young people. Fifteen years in one church we built upon this idea, feeding 
the choir from the Sunday School until it became a permanent part of the 
church organization. When I resigned we placed the choir in the hands of a 
young musician who had been a member of it since she was nine years old. 
At that time a number of the city choirs were in the hands of our own high 
school graduates. During the fall there were voice classifications. Especially 
good voices were recommended to apply to church choir directors. Soon the 
choirs were filled with young local singers. A quartet of little boys six years 
old was formed for demonstration purposes — ^and they kept together through 
high school. Each of these boys sang in their college glee clubs and church 
choirs. Just such little things started or kept up the idea of adult singing. 
Those boys are thirty years old now. Out of one group of ten or twelve boys, 
two led the high school glee club, four led their university glee clubs, one sings 
in a club here in New York, one has become a beautiful tenor soloist. All 
are endlessly interested in and support music in various parts of the country. 

Our high school reunion concert started with a quartet twenty-six years 
ago. They had a happy year together, and were sorry to break up. I invited 
them to return for a “reunion” at Thanksgiving, when we always held a 
concert to secure money for athletics. This started the now locally famous 
reunion concert which has grown beyond one director’s control. A careful roll 
is kept of all glee club members after they graduate, and this record is con- 
stantly being revised. Each year double post cards with invitations are sent 
to several hundred men. We now get replies from all over the world. Just 
this one thing has done much to keep alive interest in singing. These men 
are very apt to take part in community music wherever they go. Almost to a 
man, they go out for college glee clubs. 

The reunion concert, I now see, has had an enormous influence on the 
singing life of its members. While it has all been accidental and unpremedi- 
tated, it has had a phenomenal but natural growth. The thing that troubles 
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me most is my inability to teach more songs that can be held over. To 
every new glee club we teach the school songs, but only a few other songs 
do they know. Such a gorgeous body of tone arose at that last Thanksgiving 
Day rehearsal, I could have wept because they had not more beautiful music 
to sing. One hundred men, well balanced as to parts — it was amazing. One 
1908 man, who is still a choir singer in Syracuse, — a lovely good old-fash- 
ioned high tenor — ^has never missed a reunion. He never seems to fail to get 
a kick out of “We meet again tonight,” and that blessed “Winter Song.” 
The greatest thrill we have ever had though, was when a 1909 man brought 
a beautiful choir of his own back to sing at the reunion — Earl Haviland of 
Pottsville, Pa. 

There should be some way to develop this idea nation-wide. It is worth 
the effort for any supervisor interested in the “carry-over.” 

The Organization and Allotment of the Supervisor’s Time 

Russell V. Morgan 

Director of Music, Cleveland, Ohio 

Supervision calls for two distinct types of activity which may well be 
described by the phrase “the cloister and the crowd.” By this I mean that no 
supervisor, or for that matter any other educator, will be able to preserve a 
sane and balanced view of his problems unless he definitely reserves time in 
which he may be alone and undisturbed. On the other hand, it is just as es- 
sential that the supervisor be able to mingle freely and easily with other 
people and cause them to understand clearly the program which he brings. 

I suggest the following three divisions of activity: (1) T/ic field, in 
which the supervisor must carry on in.spcction, teacher guidance, demonstration 
lessons. (2) The office, where administration and organization problems may 
be handled and where conferences and appointments may be held, (3) The 
time for research, either in the office if it is possible to work there undisturbed, 
or in some other location where continuous and uninterrupted thought is pos^ 
sible. This work concerns the development of curriculum, selection of mate- 
rials, and like problems. 

While this is the supervisor’s job, we are compelled to allot a small 
amount of time for community contacts. These contacts must be kept to a 
minimum, for it is well known that they constantly crowd and push for attention 
and can easily cause the supervisor to reach the place where he feels he is 
working for everyone else except the School Board. 

Most of us in supervisory work will devote some such proportion of time 
to the various activities as follows: 70% in the field, 25% to the office and 
research, and 5% to community contacts. On the l)asis of ten half-days in the 
week, this would mean seven half-days devoted to work in the field and the 
other day and* a half given over to study and office work and some time for 
P.T.A. speeches and other community contacts. The head supervisor in a 
large city will probably need to divide his time in a somewhat different man- 
ner. Perhaps 40% for the field, 25% for administration, 25% for research 
and 10% for community contacts. 

It is understood that this time should be carefully budgeted and scheduled, 
There must be freedom and flexibility for special needs, but without a schedule 
formulated at least a week in advance, experience has shown that a great 
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deal of time is wasted. I am aware that every situation differs and that it 
remains always with the individual to determine that allotment of time which 
best suits his personal needs. 

Value of Supervision of Music Teaching in the Unit Type 

of Course 

James D. Price 

High School, Hartford, Connecticut 

For those cities and for those schools where the unit type of work is 
a stranger a definition of this activity is appropriate. By the unit type of work 
we in New England usually refer to that process in teaching which takes some 
broad term in social studies such as food, transportation, natural physical 
background, or other topic, and proceeds to unfold this idea throughout one, 
two or perhaps more grades. In such cases the work of the supervisor seems 
to demand on his part, first, a broad general education and second, a fund of 
accumulated musical knowledge which will permit him or her to recommend 
appropriate music and to supervise its performance with skill and under- 
standing. 

I have never been a believer in only supervision for the supervisor. 
Rather should it be a reasonable balance between supervision and illustrative 
teaching, this balance to be determined by the particular difficulties or apti- 
tudes of the grade teacher. 

If by unit type of work is meant projects wholly within the field of 
music, such as a program or sequence of folk music, of dance forms, of 
dramatic music or of nationalism in music, then the same advantages would 
seem to attend supervision. The weakness of supervision is in the ineffective 
use of time, of a lack of directness in identifying and correcting teacher prob- 
lems. I contend and plead for the “making of music’’ by the children, that is, 
actual musical sounds, ninety-five per cent of the lesson period. Effective 
.supervision can very largely help to attain that desirable goal. 

Relation of School Music Educators and Professional Musicians 

George L, Lindsay 

Director of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 

President, Eastern Music Educators Conference 

There is a need of closer cooperation between professional musicians and 
the music supervisors and teachers. Music is used in public schools to de- 
velop children in their cultural, spiritual, and ethical capacities. It is not the 
purpose to teach music but to awaken a love and understanding of the good 
and beautiful in children and adults through music. The highly technical has 
little place in school music and should have much less emphasis than it has 
had in private music instruction. Many children have had their natural love 
for instrumental playing deadened by severe technical private instruction. 

The professional musician who has investigated modern class instrumental 
and vocal methods has an enormous opportunity to increase his field of teach- 
ing. Class piano instruction has not been developed as it should be, especially 
in the cities. The piano teacher can serve the school music program by offer- 
ing class instruction in his own studio if he has initiative enough to make the 
opportunity known to parents. The same is true of violin, cello and bass viol, 
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woodwind, and brass instruments. Thousands of children would study orches- 
tral instruments simply to get into school orchestras if professional musicians 
would establish class instruction upon their own initiative and not depend 
upon the busy music supervisor to do all of the organization and clerical work 
for them. 

The same is true of vocal instruction. Many young people would start 
voice work if the representative voice teachers would establish classes. If the 
public does not respond, make a start by giving free courses to selected stu- 
dents and see if they will not continue and pay a class fee when they find they 
are getting somewhere. 

The local artist should give freely of his services in school recitals and 
secure the approval, if possible, of the discriminating audience of young people. 
The same is true of the worth-while musical organization. Give concerts to 
the young people and support will be forthcoming. Greater cooperation and 
understanding is needed. Invite the musicians and music teachers into the 
schools and show them the possibilities of class instruction, and that out of 
this will come private instruction in intermediate and advanced study. 

If class instrumental and vocal study now obtains in your schools, reveal 
the value of mass beginning instruction and the possibility of a greater field for 
follow-up study with the worthy private teacher. 



MUSIC SUPERVISION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

[This is a Research Council study. It was approved by the Council, and was accepted by the 
Music Educators National Conference at the 1936 meetings in New York for publication as 
Research Council Bulletin No. 18.] 


PART ONE 
I 

Origins and Trends 

Remarkable changes have been made in music education in the schools 
since it was inaugurated in 1838. These changes have been dictated by the 
tremendous development of the art itself, by the changing conditions of eco- 
nomic life in America, by new conceptions in the general educational system. 
From the single system in Boston in 1838, music education in the schools has 
spread so that it is now included not only in city systems large and small, but 
even in single room country schools. 

The initial system of having children taught entirely by specialized music 
teachers was quickly found to be insufficient with schools organized as they 
were then. In 1853, in Cleveland, the plan of having the instruction given to 
the children by the grade teachers was started. This necessitated some kind 
of direction and the process of music supervision began. Great advances have 
been made in the training of grade teachers and supervisors in music to meet 
the varying and increasing demands arising from the public education field, 
but the problem of providing ideal instruction and supervision must ever call 
for continued study and effort. 

Recently the whole general educational program has been subject to 
extensive revision due to an economic readjustment, which has brought about 
an examination and evaluation of all subjects taught in the curriculum of our 
schools in terms of their relative value to present day living. The increasing 
need for training for interests and preoccupations other than those required 
by a person’s gainful occupation is becoming more apparent. New educational 
philosophies are affecting both instruction and supervision. 

The increase in length of teacher training required by many states, and 
the increase in the number of teachers witli training beyond that required 
is another factor affecting current practices in supervision. The newer organi- 
zation of school systems, such as the platoon system which places instruction 
in the hands of specialized teachers, and the extension downward of the 
secondary school organization into the junior high school, have also had a 
decided effect on supervision. 

Since 1900 great developments have taken place in school music, especially 
in secondary schools. The general chorus period which functioned once a 
week much as a ‘‘community sing” has grown to include specialized choruses 
meeting from two to five days a week and performing the best of choral 
literature. The nondescript orchestra of six or eight pieces which practiced 
once a week after school has become an orchestra of symphonic proportions 
meeting daily in school time and carrying credit. The high school band has 
developed from a small noise-making group for athletic occasions into a concert 
band rivaling in many cases the professional band. Recently, small ensembles 
both vocal and instrumental, have found their way into the music curriculum 
together with class instruction in voice and all the band and orchestral 
instruments. 

In the elementary schools the music lesson has come to include, besides 
rote singing and training in music reading, lessons in music appreciation and 
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rhythm band experience. In addition, many elementary schools have choirs 
consisting of selected voices, orchestras, and class instrumental instruction for 
beginners. 

The Music Educators National Conference from its organization in 1907 
has sought to improve the practice of the teaching of music by improving 
standards and constantly reinterpreting the principles of music education both 
to music teachers and to educators at large. The Conference feels that the 
time has come for a restatement of the whole question of supervision in rela- 
tion to music education. Some excellent formulations concerning supervision 
in its more general aspects have already been made,^ but a similar statement 
in relation to the peculiar problems of music instruction still needs formulation. 

It is difficult for the administrator constantly to bear in mind the sig- 
nificant differences in the equipment of the usual grade teacher in the ordinary 
academic subjects such as English, social sciences, mathematics on the one 
hand and the art subjects, such as music, on the other hand. The usual teacher- 
training curriculum and requirements both for entrance and graduation exalt 
ability in the academic subjects and under-estimate or neglect ability in the 
art subjects. The usual supervision formulation tends, therefore, to deal in- 
adequately with the needs of supervision in the art subjects. This present 
formulation of supervision has special reference to the needs of music education. 

II 

Functions and Characteristics of Supervision 

In the minds of administrators, there is a rather sharply drawn line 
between supervision and administration, the former having to do primarily 
with instruction and the latter primarily with organization and equipment. 
As a matter of fact, every officer in the school system has some administrative 
duties to carry on. But education will be richer in a system where these 
administrative duties are kept to a minimum and the major attention and 
effort of the supervisor can be devoted to the improvement of instruction. 

An important formulation of the function of supervision has been made 
by the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association.* 
This survey and study resulted in a statement of four functions of super- 
vision. They are: 

(1) Inspection. “By inspection is meant the survey of classroom teach- 
ing and the school system as a whole, the equipment, the means of instruction, 
the service, the personnel, the pupils, or any other items of detail, to ascertain 
how efficiently instruction is being given.” 

In comment here it may be further said that inspection is a necessary 
function if the actual conditions of instruction and equipment are to be known 
and used as the basis of improvement. Inspection, it is true, is frequently 
criticized, but only justly so in cases where supervision is considered as con- 
sisting of inspection and passing comment on the day’s work. When, however, 
inspection serves as a survey which reveals actual conditions connected with 
the educational program, then it becomes possible to use the findings as a 
foundation for other functions of supervision. 

^The Department of Superintendence Eighth Yearbook— The SuMcintendent Survey* 
Supervision, 1930, pp. 170-175; Second Yearbook of the National Conference of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction— Scientific Method in Supervision, Teachers College 
Press 1929. 

** Reference is made to Chapter 2 of the Eighth Yearbook (1930), Department of Super- 
intendence, of the National Education Association. 
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(2) Research, As stated, the function of research is ‘‘to discover oppor- 
tunities for improvements in materials and methods of instruction; to collect, 
digest, consolidate, and publish valuable data; to experiment with methods 
and materials of instruction which appear to be better than those in use; 
to measure results; and to formulate the results of investigations in such 
definite and practical terms that administrators and directors of instruction can 
use them.” 

(3) Training, “In the performance of the training function, the super- 
visory agent places his expert knowledge, power, and skill at the service of 
any person in the system who is attempting to carry out the instructional 
policies of the administration. This assistance may be from superintendent to 
principal, from principal to teacher, or from supervisors to teachers, principals, 
and other administrative officers, . , , The training program concerns itself 
with keeping the personnel informed and practiced in best educational pro- 
cedures.” 

(4) Guidance, “Research and training programs must produce an out- 
come in the form of better instruction. That this result may be realized, some 
agent must assume the guidance of instruction. This agent, usually the build- 
ing principal, must provide the materials, physical setting, and guidance pre- 
requisite to effective classroom work.” The guidance outlined in detail may 
be summarized by saying that it includes such general helps in the upbuilding 
of the practical efficiency and the morale of a teacher as a critic teacher would 
give to a cadet teacher. 

The four categories thus defined appear insufficient in that they make 
no mention of the place that the philosophy of education must hold in directing 
the larger movements of education and in influencing to some extent its every 
detail. Inspection, for instance, must be on the basis of some philosophic 
assumption which cannot be gained through inspection. Research similarly, 
cannot yield ideals and philosophic principles, but on the contrary the nature 
of the facts they seek and the interpretation of the facts after they are found, 
rest only upon some philosophic belief avowed or held subconsciously; for 
facts as facts have no meanings and morals in them. Elsewhere in the same 
Yearbook, however, specifically on page 211, a column entitled The Supervisor 
Must Know has, as its first item “The science and philosophy of education.” 
It will be seen, moreover, that a second general education study of super- 
vision, to which we now turn, gives place to a philosophy of education as a 
necessary factor in supervision. 

The following four principles of supervision are taken from the Third 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary Principals, National Education 
Association. 

“(1) Supervision is philosophic, (a) Supervision seeks new truths; (b) 
Supervision continually evaluates aims and objectives. 

(2) Supervision is cooperative, (a) All supervisory agents work toward 
common ends; (b) Supervision works with teachers toward the solution of 
mutual problems. 

(3) Supervision is creative, (a) Supervision seeks latent talent; (b) 
Supervision creates environments. 

(4) Supervision is scientific, (a) Supervision applies the scientific method 
to the study of the teaching process; (b) Supervision seeks proof as to its 
own accomplishment; (c) Supervision encourages experimentation under 
proper control.” 
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PART TWO 

Part One of this report, after sketching the origin and development of 
music supervision, outlined briefly the functions of general supervision and 
the powers and qualities essential to its success. Part Two, with particular 
reference to music, will discuss administrative functions, will examine the 
supervisory function in greater detail, and will add discussion of supervisory 
organization and action, the duties of supervisory officers, and the attitudes 
and qualities desirable for supervisors in relation to their teachers and to the 
program and officers of the entire educational system. 

I 

Organization 

Definition of Terms. There is some confusion in the terminology applied 
to the field of supervision. 

(a) The term “supervisor*' should be applied only to those responsible 
for guiding the teaching of others. 

(b) The term “director” is used in larger cities to indicate the chief 
supervisor, or, as he is called in some cities, the “directing supervisor.” This 
individual, of course, is responsible for the coordination of the whole program 
of music, so that it may be properly unified. 

(c) The term “supervising instructor” is used to indicate an individual 
who has instructional duties, but who combines with them the giving of help 
and guidance to other teachers in the field. 

(d) The term “teacher’* or “instructor” should be used for those whose 
duties within the music department consist in actual instruction of pupils. 

Relations with School Adnunistrative Officers. The older system where 
the supervisor was undeniably the chief authority in the field of instruction 
is rapidly passing. In the new conception that the principal is primarily 
responsible for the quality of instruction withm the individual building, it is 
essential that some program of coordination of duties and authorities be worked 
out. This system, termed line and staff, brings up the problem of a supervisor 
accepting responsibility without any authority in carrying out the desired 
program. A third procedure, which, properly organized, promises still better 
results, is the cooperative plan in which the principal and supervisor jointly 
accept responsibility and exercise authority. In this case, the supervisor of 
music would have authority in all matters pertaining to educational aims, 
methods and materials, and the principal, in addition to administrative re- 
sponsibilities with respect to rooms, recitation schedules, and use of equipment, 
would supervise the practice of teaching within the prescribed educational 
boundaries. (Compare Part One “Guidance.”) 

II 

Supervision in Operation 
A. Administrative Functions 

The principle is quite generally accepted that administrative duties lie 
outside the province of the supervisor. The actual situation, however, is that 
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any supervisor must take care of certain administrative duties, some of which 
are listed here: 

(1) Developing and maintaining an effective system of records and re- 
ports covering complete records of the training and experience (with assign- 
ment and schedule) of all teachers and personnel; complete statistical reports 
of all activities, research, committee work and programs given in the system; 
complete inventories of all music, instruments (their condition and value) 
and other material and equipment ; and all other knowledge necessary to assist 
a supervisor in the management of his work. 

(2) The making of budgets, correlating the needs in equipment and 
materials of the various parts of the system for the year, and conditioning it 
to the probable amount of money available. 

(3) Seeing that proper requisitions for equipment and supplies are made 
and that this equipment is maintained in adequate teaching condition. This 
applies to the purchase of music, instruments, racks, books, staff paper, phono- 
graphs and records, radios and any other equipment, and also to proper over- 
sight in seeing that the equipment is properly cared for, under the attention 
of librarians or other assistants, in proper rooms, and subject to periodic 
examination and conditioning. 

(4) Assistance to the superintendent and principals in planning or adapt- 
ing of buildings with regard to music rooms and the auditorium. 

(5) Furnishing the material for proper publicity in regard to aims, 
policies, accomplishments, and in regard to certain features of the musical 
programs that should be brought to the attention of the public. 

(6) Participation in the choice of personnel. 

B. Supervisory Functions 

(1) Visiting Schools. For the purposes of inspecting equipment and 
instruction, conferring with principals on matters of supervision or adminis- 
tration, guiding teachers, appraising results, and directing further effort, su- 
pervisors must spend a large part of their time in visiting schools. Such 
supervisory visits may follow any one of the several plans described below, or 
may combine them. 

(a) Announced Schedules. Some school systems have a plan of a sched- 
uled series of visits by supervisors, which has the advantage of permitting all 
the teachers of the building to prepare beforehand a list of the problems which 
they desire to present to the supervisor for the purpose of asking help. It 
also tends to use the time of the supervisor more completely than if there 
were no definite schedule. The weakness in this plan is that supervisors 
frequently spend too much time in visitation, when better results might be 
obtained if they had more time in which to study closely the problems before 
them. Thinking in terms of the educational program for music, and of the 
good of the system as a whole, another weakness exists in this plan in that 
the supervisor is unable to vary the amount of time given to different schools 
when situations arise which demand special supervisory service. 

(b) Unannotmced Supervision Visits. These have the strength of dis- 
covering just what the day by day work of the school is. They have the 
disadvantage of bringing in an element of surprise which may seriously affect 
the work of the teacher. There is also the danger of the supervisor's appear- 
ing in a school at the time of some special program, in which case a super- 
visor's time may be wasted. 
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(c) Visitation on Call. Under this plan the principal assumes the sole 
responsibility for the quality of music instruction and calls upon the super- 
visor for help according to his own judgment of the need of the situation. 
The weakness here is obvious. The principal strongly interested in music 
will make frequent calls. Those who are not concerned with the quality of 
music offered in their building may never send in a call for a supervisor. 

(d) Visitations by Appointment. Either for purposes of providing a 
demonstration, or for inspection and guidance of teachers visitations by ap- 
pointment are usually successful in that the initiative may come either from 
the principal or the supervisor, and there will not be occasion for wasted 
time, because of a general school activity which has no bearing on music. 

A study of the actual practice of good supervisors brings out the fact 
that they combine all of these types of supervisory visitation in their activity. 

The supervisor should respond whenever possible to a call from a prin- 
cipal, but if the board of education holds the supervisor responsible for the 
quality of music instruction, there should go with tliat the right and privilege 
for visitation to the school whenever the supervisor deems such action neces- 
sary, 

(2) Instructing Teachers, The education of an educator is never com- 
pleted. The supervisor strives constantly to increase his own understanding, 
knowledge and power; and as head-teacher, the supervisor must try, with 
equal devotion to develop greater understanding, knowledge and practical 
ability on the part of the teachers; and these in turn deal similarly with the 
pupils. As agencies for instructing the teacher, the supervisor calls teachers’ 
meetings, holds conferences, issues outlines and bulletins, gives demonstration 
lessons, and serves as critic teacher, tlius utilizing the oral, written and 
printed word and actual example. 

The shortcomings of teachers taken collectively are of course numerous 
and varied, but they may be suggested under a few categories. 

(a) Musicianship, Shortcomings under this heading usually require 
more prolonged and extensive instruction than can be given by tine supervisor, 
and will therefore fall under the heading of guidance. Nevertheless, some 
improvement in the musicianship of the teacher may be effected through 
occasional instruction from the supervisor. Susceptible to this sort of treat- 
ment are such branches of musical knowledge as the singing voice of the 
child; the voice quality of the teacher; musical phrasing; design; interpre- 
tation. The playing of simple accompaniments and work with percussion 
bands and small orchestral combinations may further increase the list, 

(b) Educational knowledge. Teachers need instruction in aims, prin- 
ciples, and methods of instruction; in criteria governing the selection of mate- 
rials; in tlie interests, powers and aptitudes of children with respect to music; 
in standards of accomplishment; in measuring and testing accomplishment. 

(c) Practice of Teaching. Teachers need instruction in planning lessons; 
in using books and materials efficiently; in providing for individual differ- 
ences; in correcting errors; in economizing time; in maintaining musical 
interest. 

(3) Guiding Teachers Toward Professional Improvement. In addition 
to contributing informally to a teacher’s professional instruction, the super- 
visor can be influential in guiding the teacher into larger and more formal 
efforts toward professional improvement through the following channels; 
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(a) Musical Studies. Courses in practical and theoretical music; courses 
in musical appreciation; concert attendance; reading books on musical history, 
biography, form and aesthetics. 

(b) Professional Studies. Courses in psychology, education, general and 
musical, music methods and materials; reading of professional books and 
study of professional materials; and membership in professional organizations. 

(4) Spirit and Morale, In addition to what may be called the content 
of supervision, as described in the preceding pages, a spirit that will result 
in a desirable morale must pervade the work if success is to be attained. 

C. Illustrative Types of Supervisory Programs 

The comparative emphasis of thought and effort which the supervisor 
places on the various details that make up the complex field of supervisory 
effort, will lead to results that not only may vary with respect to the degree 
of success attained but may vary exceedingly in quality and character. The 
following illustrations will suggest the infinite number of varieties of results 
that may and do become manifest. One of the greatest difficulties, indeed, 
for a supervisory officer, if not for a teacher, is to balance and fuse in sym- 
metry the many factors that go to make up his complete educational enterprise. 

(1) Unorganised Program. The supervisor believed it was her function 
to do what she could to improve the teaching in her schools. At the beginning 
of the year she had no definite program, but began by visiting a teacher 
believed to be in need of assistance largely because she was a beginning 
teacher. The supervisor visited this teacher and followed her visits with a 
conference during which the teacher’s classroom activity was discussed. The 
supervisor’s suggestions were nearly all confined to such details as the teacher’s 
voice, manner, songs used, drill processes. The supervisor spent her year 
visiting teachers and holding conferences. Much of the time she merely visited 
and held no conference principally because she could think of nothing to say 
to the teacher. The supervisor was conscientious, worked hard and was sin- 
cerely anxious to help her teachers. In her desire to be helpful she assumed 
more and more administrative details such as managing supplies, answering 
telephone calls from parents and teachers, mimeographing outlines and check- 
ing music books. In spite of the fact that the supervisor worked very hard 
the teachers felt that they were getting very little constructive help. 

(2) Empirical Program. In this school system the supervisor decided 
that the year’s work was to be concentrated on sight reading. She outlined 
her plan to the teachers at the beginning of the year. As far as possible the 
supervisor tried to visit all teachers. She held a number of teachers* meetings, 
in which she discussed the methods and procedures which she wanted to put 
into effect. In some of these meetings demonstrations were given. Teachers 
were expected to follow the methods demonstrated as closely as possible. The 
supervisor made frequent visits not only to give assistance to teachers with 
the proposed methods, but also to see that teachers were actually doing what 
they had been instructed to do. At the end of the year most of the teachers 
had mastered the required methods. Reading tests showed that considerable 
improvement had been made. Several teachers, however felt that the program 
gave them little opportunity for originality and individual initiative. There 
was also some complaint that the program was ill adapted to the needs of 
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some of the schools and that little time was left for singing for enjoyment, 
appreciation lessons, creative work and special room programs, 

(3) Survey or Fact-finding Program. The supervisor believed that the 
best plan of determining the supervisory program for the year would be to 
study the situation in order to discover the most urgent needs of the schools. 
Accordingly she gave an achievement test at the beginning of the school year. 
Teachers assisted with the giving and scoring of the tests. When the results 
were summarized, reading rhythmic notation appeared to be the weakest phase. 
The work of improving this weakness was then undertaken. Definite drills 
were planned. Rhythmic activity was stressed. The supervisor assisted the 
teachers with these procedures. When tests were given at the end of the year 
marked improvement was shown both in the class medians and in the work 
of individual pupils. Teachers had learned a great deal about meeting indi- 
vidual differences. They had become interested in a number of problems in- 
volved in teaching music. 

(4) Developing Teacher Initiative. When the supervisor described under 
Type 3 undertook her work the following year she realized that each teacher 
in her school presented a different problem from the point of view of the 
improvement of teaching. It was not only a difference expressed in skill or 
level of training. It was also a matter of interest. The teachers had become 
conscious of their own problems. Frequently they came to the supervisor 
with them. The supervisor then proceeded to base her activities upon the 
needs of these teachers. She encouraged every teacher to study her own 
teaching needs. Some teachers carried on experiments. Others put on special 
programs. Several teachers in the sixth grade cooperated in developing a 
project. Other groups selected drill materials. Some teachers developed 
tests. The project correlated history, geography, and mu.sic. One room wrote 
a health operetta. In all of this work the supervisor acted as an advisor. 
Most of the activities carried on that year for the improvement of instruction 
were suggested and initiated by teachers. The supervisor would help where 
necessary by offering constructive criticism of the techniques employed or 
helping the teacher to find assistance in the literature of the subject. Teachers’ 
meetings were largely taken up by reports given by teachers concerning their 
projects. Several teachers carried on studies which were later reported in 
educational periodicals. Some teachers became interested in further study 
of music which they undertook in summer session and by extension. 

The supervisor gave few if any orders. She was not telling teachers 
how to teach or sitting in judgment on the teacher’s classroom routine. Yet 
she was scarcely able to find time to render the assistance demanded by 
teachers in their various activities. 


Teaching may be compared to a partnership in learning between two 
persons, one of whom has had more experience than the other. If only one 
of the partners learns, the teaching is a failure. This analogy holds good for 
supervision. 

The influence of the music supervisor upon the grade teacher in the 
matter of self-improvement will be largely conditioned by her own example 
as an unwearied student of music education in all of its phases. The spirit 
of an enthusiastic supervisor whose professional power is always growing is 
contagious. It is felt by every teacher, and through them by the children 
to whom it belongs. 
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CNoie; At the 1936 biennial convention of the M. E. N. C. the section meeting arranged by 
the Committee on Teacher Training under the direction of Chairman Joseph A. Leeder (Ohio State 
University) was devoted in part to a symposium on the question "Wftiat Can the Teacher Training 
Schools do to Better Prepare the Beginning Music Teacher to Better Meet His Teaching Problems?” 
Here is given the stenotypist’s transcript, which is followed by the prepared paper read by Miss 
Alice Bivins at the conclusion of the symposium.} 

Chairman Joseph A. Leeder: I have planned this program today in 
terms of my own experience. I can remember when I first went to the 
Conference I used to look at Mr. Giddings and Mr. Farnsworth with the 
greatest awe and admiration, and wonder if there would ever be a place on 
the program for such as I. I determined in my heart then that if ever I 
should have the opportunity I would use young people. Meantime we have 
learned that teachers can learn from children, and teacher training people may 
learn a great deal from their students. So I thought it would be quite worth 
while for us to have a picture of what we were doing for our students. 

I sent out questionnaires which I thought would be thought-provoking 
and give me a cue as to what I was doing, for things have changed since I 
started teaching, of course. But the replies were so politely written that I 
got very little out of them. I find the personal thing is much more effective 
than just getting something on paper, so I have asked these young people 
who sit behind me on the platform to come and tell you what they found out 
this year. They are from different states. I am not telling you where they 
come from, or what institutions they represent, or where they had their train- 
ing. Some have been in more than one institution. They have nothing per- 
sonal to say except what they found out when they started to do their jobs. 
That is our cue. I may have all the pet notions and theories in the world 
worked out for use, but how do they work out for the other person? 

I will give each of these people three minutes to speak to the point and 
tell us what they have found out in their first job of teaching school. I think 
it will give us an interesting picture. I will ask Miss Ruth Smith to be the 
first speaker. 

Ruth Smith : I am very glad to have this opportunity to speak to you 
today as I understand that some of you are teachers to be, and some are 
trainers of teachers to be. Although my own teaching experience has been 
very brief, I have already found the need for more specialized training in sub- 
jects other than those of major interest, by which I mean those courses offered 
by instrumental and vocal departments. 

I would like to refer to the need of more courses in public speaking. I 
have always felt that any teacher training course, and especially a supervisors 
course, should include a full year of public speaking. A teacher or supervisor 
who is expected to take a leading part in school and community activities in- 
variably finds himself in a position where the ability to talk effectively before 
others is an invaluable asset. In the school in which I am teaching it is cus- 
tomary for a representative of each department to speak before the Parent- 
Teachers Association, describing the work of his department and attempting 
to justify it. Leadership seems always to demand speaking ability, and I think 
music is put over by those who can talk it as well as perform it. Therefore 
I would strongly advise that students who are about to step into the public 
school field elect as many public speaking courses as possible. 

There is another phase of teacher training that could well be amplified. I 
am speaking now of the very definite need for supervised practice teaching. 
The step from the college classroom to the schoolroom is certainly a long one, 
and unless we are adequately prepared with a great amount of teaching ex- 
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perience we may not make the step. No matter how well a teacher may be 
prepared in his particular line, unless he has some definite line of attack, 
some effective methods at his command, he cannot hope to impart his knowl- 
edge to his students successfully. 

Practice teaching offers an opportunity for perfecting plans, working out 
programs, and trying out various methods. Everyone knows how imjiortant 
the first two days of teaching are. A favorable or perhaps an unfavorable 
impression can be created by the way which a new teacher assumes her role. 
If she has been allowed to discover her own mistakes in practice teaching, how 
much better she is equipped than the person who has to feel about and can 
never be quite sure which method will work out or which plan. 

Doubtless there arc many other ways in which teacher training may be 
improved. These two aspects, the need for more experience in speaking be- 
fore people and more extensive practice teaching, I think are the two which 
I have felt most keenly this year. 

Chairman Leeder: Some of you may say, *T told you so. I would have 
said that too.” We appreciate Miss Smith’s remarks. Miss Dorothy Rundell 
will speak at this time. 

Dorothy Rundell: I think 1 shall go hack to September to emphasize 
my first point. My first problem was in the poor attitude which was very 
apparent the very first day of school, and was evident in the school for quite 
a time. I knew that poor attitudes did exist, but I really didn’t realize that 
they could all exist at the same time in such cold force. 

Stepping out of an ideal school of practice into a situation of this sort, I 
think, tends to discourage a new teacher. Therefore I think we should be 
reminded over and over again that these attitudes do exist and that they can 
be changed, and, above all, be warned not to be discouraged. 

I also believe that we should have more practice in analyzing our own 
situations, and situations which aren’t up to standard. I think too often wc 
depend upon a supervisor to go in and tell us what is wrong with a class 
instead of being able to discover what is wrong, ourselve.s. 

Curriculum organization, I think, presents a problem, especially in the 
centralized school where children arrive in buses in the morning and leave at a 
certain time in the afternoon, with no time being left for any extra group get- 
togethers that you would like to have. So I think it would be of value to a 
teacher in training to have actual practice in organizing a curriculum and 
acquiring ability in selecting wisely the things which are going to be of the 
greatest value. 

Lastly, I think our weakest point is in our knowledge of children. To 
me, the music teacher seems to need that knowledge of children more than 
any other, because wc come in contact with so many different types and so 
many different age levels. Therefore I would recommend more and more 
child psychology, and aside from that, more and more actual association with 
children. 

I did remember from my training that we should leave the most important 
point to the last, so I have left this to the last — more knowledge of children. 

Chairman Leeder: We will hear from Mr. Smith O’Brien at this time. 

Smith O’Brien: Until yesterday I had every intention of making a 
speech this afternoon, but as the Conference proceeds I feel perhaps it is best 
if I enumerate my points as tersely as possible and leave the discussion of 
them to you! Perhaps I should explain that my work is instrumental, and my 
points will therefore proceed almost entirely from that viewpoint. 
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The first is that a minimum of six years of study should antecede any 
attempt to teach the violin. That takes it pretty well out of the hands of the 
training school, but it is a very serious consideration. In my estimation one 
of the most deplorable angles of school music is the fact that teacher training 
institutions permit their graduates to teach the violin from a background of 
perhaps one or two years of cursory study during the training period, most 
of it proceeding from class work. Of course, anyone who attempts to conduct 
an orchestra must have a thorough knowledge of the language of the violin 
and know how to translate that language from the violin score. This may 
be easily accomplished during the school period. But I believe the schools should 
recognize their inability to train students who come to them with no knowledge 
of the violin, and recommend to these students that, when they apply for a 
position, they apprize the superintendent of this lack, so that the remedy which 
very often is available, may be secured — ^namely, work with a professional 
violin teacher. 

Schools permit students to discontinue advanced study of their particular 
solo instrument during matriculation. I believe that this practice should not 
be tolerated. 

The piano keyboard should be taught privately. It is my opinion that 
students who are not seriously considering the piano for solo purposes should 
be given four years of study by private lessons from an harmonic basis, with 
the end of physical transposition of songs constantly in mind. 

The usual requirement of one string, one brass, one woodwind, and one 
percussion instrument is totally inadequate. The absolute necessity of knowing 
a considerable bit about all of the ordinary band and orchestral instruments 
should not be left to the perception of the student. They should all be required. 

Some knowledge of the composition of minstrels and such ordinary dance 
routines as the Floradora are a distinct asset and not usually furnished by 
the overworked physical education, as some teachers seem to think. Why not 
combine a course embodying these with a study of program building and per- 
haps a thorough grounding in all manner of songs that appeal to assemblies 
and Rotaries? I feel that the average student is weak in this respect, and 
contrary to Dr. Chasers remarks yesterday, I find that the Rotarians in my 
town like to sing and do so with gusto. 

Another remark was made yesterday that pleased me a great deal, perhaps 
because it conforms with my own viewpoint, at any rate it agrees precisely 
with the most general criticism I have to offer of the school curriculum. 
The statement was that discrimination makes fine teachers. I believe that to 
be true, and I also believe that mechanistic and purposive psychologists alike 
will agree that discrimination in music is a development so essentially per- 
sonal that the usual short-cuts via the precarious learning process are not 
available. Each individual student must listen by the hour, year after year, 
through his own surprised ears, to serious music of every description, and 
until the school perceives that he has done so, it shall not be able to recom- 
mend him as being a graduate likely to possess the prime attributes of a 
good music educator. 

Many, when discussing this problem, are inclined to depreciate the sig- 
nificance of teacher training institutions in the process of producing music 
educators. ''Experience,” they say, "is the best teacher. Teachers are born, 
not made.” I cannot participate entirely in this attitude. My own experience 
teaches the value of schooling. Yet the prime importance of inherent ability 
in music education is so obvious as to dictate certain emphasis on my initial 
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point, namely, that the very fact of a student's admission into a training insti- 
tution entitles him, or rather, should entitle him to regard that fact as being 
prima-facie evidence that he does possess inherent ability, and also a certain 
assurance that by earnest effort he will secure success in his field. This, of 
course, is not at all true. The failure of the schools to produce this assurance 
is excused by the administrators as due to a lack of suitable material; to 
which my answer is, what are you doing to attract proper and suitable material 
to this profession? There are literally hundreds of talented young musicians 
who have never considered the advantages and possibilities of the music pro- 
fession. Have you encouraged your alumni to act as scouts in their own 
schools to discover this material for you? Other hundreds of talented young 
students are handicapped by lack of funds. Do you provide scholarships? 
If so, why not double them, or triple them? Have you considered the pos- 
sibility of promoting more scholarships throughout the state by means of the 
Community Music Clubs, the Rotary Clubs, and so forth? Do you have a 
wide-awake employment bureau? Generous America provides thousands of 
homes which are willing to provide board and room for ambitious students for 
little or nothing. Have you canvassed the school with that in mind? 

Chairman Leeder : The next speaker we will hear from is Mr. E. Brock 
Griffith. 

E. Brock Griffith: My supervising principal has spoken to me two or 
three times and said he wished I had had a business course. At first I didn't 
know quite what he meant, but now I am beginning to find out, I think. It 
is not due to any really bad fault, I suppose, but primarily because of my 
inexperience in the business world. I didn't know that a certain pink paper 
had to go to the Board of Education first, and a great many other things of 
similar nature. 

I do not recommend that a business course be added to our already over- 
crowded curriculum, but I do think a cursory outline pertinent to business 
conduct would be of value in certain situations, especially in places where the 
new supervisor goes in somewhat in the capacity of an instrumental salesman 
trying to build up his orchestra. A great many difficulties can arise in such 
a case. 

Another point which I feel needs stressing is rehearsal technique. There 
is such a thing, I think, as procedure for a rehearsal, although through some 
of my observations evidently a great many people, and older ones too, do not 
seem to realize this. They think a rehearsal is merely a repetition of a piece 
— ^practice makes perfect — going over and over the same things, mistakes and 
everything else. I think there should be given some kind of a course in 
which the student, before he gets out to face his school, can work with a 
group — ^not a college group, not one of his own classes, but a group such as 
you find in practice teaching, where a supervisor will be with him all the time, 
as in a classroom, and help him with the little procedures which take out 
mistakes and make the composition perfect. I realize this is rather a difficult 
aim to fulfill, but nevertheless I think it is one of the most valuable. 

A great many teachers, as I said before, go into their schools somewhat 
in the capacity of instrumental salesmen, trying to build up their orchestras 
and bands through introducing a lot of new instruments. Now, when we 
get the instruments in the school, we run into a new situation, and that is, 
how shall we teach them? Most times the school does not afford teachers on 
these specialized instruments, and many times the supervisor is caught with 
the problem of having to teach them himself. 
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I feel, as does the previous speaker, that we must know more than one 
instrument Not only must we know more about each of these instruments, 
but we should know some definite procedure for teaching each instrument 
An instrument, if we play it well, is not ‘‘picked up” ; it is learned by certain 
methods, and in almost every case these methods differ as you advance with 
the instrument. I think it would be well worth while if a great many music 
supervisors could learn something of the methods of teaching. I think it 
would be well to consider the books on the market and methods which might 
be applicable to them. 

In closing I stress one point which I find true in post-graduate work as 
well as under-graduate work, and that is, entirely too idealistic a viewpoint 
is given in all our courses. There is entirely too much attention given to the 
ideal situation in the large system, and not enough to the clumsy classroom 
where three-quarters of the parents have formed a band of two trumpets and 
a bass horn, and orchestras that have a piano and three or four drums. 

Chairman Leeder: Our next speaker will be Mr. Wendell Collicott. 

Wendell Collicott: About a year ago in April I received word that I 
had secured what I thought was a position. Last September I found I had a job. 
When I got on the job, I found they hadn^t had any music in the school for three 
years, and I was expected to develop three glee clubs, one at each level of 
the grades, the junior high school and the senior high school, and three 
orchestras, one on each level, and an all-school band. That was all right; 
and I was also expected to supervise music in the grades. 

That would be all well and good, but I soon realized that the success 
of these organizations, after they got under way, depended to a great extent 
on the type of materials I put before them to be sung or played — ^and there 
is where the catch came in. I found I had too many organizations at this point 
for the repertoire of materials I had in mind. I found the materials I had 
been using in college and other organizations were not singable or playable; 
sometimes not attractive to the students. They were too difficult. Usually 
the students were not able to cope with them. 

I feel that one of the needs, one of the courses that would have helped 
me most, would have been a course in college which would have covered gen- 
eral materials which could be used with high school organizations, and which 
would be worthy as to musical value in the judgment of people who are con- 
sidered authorities in the field, and at the same time attractive to the students 
and easy to play. I mean materials that can be used by high school glee clubs 
and orchestras and beginning bands. There is a problem which is usually 
serious. I have a band of players who have been studying four months, and 
it is a job to keep simple material before them — ^music that is interesting, 
and at the same time that will sound all right for the superintendent to hear 
when he comes to a rehearsal. 

The matter of the right type of methods to use with instrumental classes — 
methods which do not take the student along too rapidly, methods which do 
not go into the upper register too quickly on clarinets, is important. I have 
one boy whom I started by one method, and I soon found he would never 
get along on that method for it used the B line on the third line of the staff 
too quickly. If I had known a method before I left college, it would have 
saved that error, and this boy would have been a much better clarinet player 
now than he is. I changed to another method and now he is coming along well. 

Like one of the other speakers, I think such a course if given in college 
could well be made to include suffjarestions from the business end — such as 
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requisitionings music, or the procedure that is used in examining music on 
approval. For the first two weeks of my job I spent all my spare time at 
music stores going through music which I could just as well have ordered 
on approval, while I stayed home and did a better job. 

Another important point from the business end, if you have to handle the 
instrumental side, is the matter of how to secure instruments — how to get 
them in the hands of the children without involving the school in the financial 
aspect of it. The superintendent did not seem to want to take that responsibil- 
ity, and I did not have the time to do the bookkeeping. If I had had sugges- 
tions beforehand — did have some but they were not included in the materials 
course — ^it would have helped me a great deal. 

I think there is one other course that would help me, and that would be 
a course taking up the staging of pageants, operettas, assembly programs, and 
public performances; going into the aspects of publicity, the properties, the 
handling of the details, getting the cooperation of other departments in the 
school to work with you when you don’t have any free periods in which to 
do it yourself. 

Chairman Leeder: The last speaker is Miss Josephine Herche. 

Josephine Herche: I think, after hearing what everyone else has said, 
I can sum up my points quite briefly, since most of them are very much like 
the ones you have already heard. I feel quite adequately prepared for teaching 
in the elementary school up to one point — one item which you might consider 
unnecessary but in which I am keenly interested. That is how to best obtain 
creative song material from a group of classroom children. I have tried it, 
and have gotten results from a few people, but I should like to know how best 
to do it and get results from almost all of the children in the class. 

Leaving the elementary school and going to the junior high school, I find 
my greatest problem. Junior high schools seem very important to me. How 
can I best help the boy who is shy, that same boy with the changing voice? 
It is true we have all read pamphlets and articles on the boy with the changing 
voice, but what are the correct procedures? I want to know. I should also 
like to know what is expected of me. In the junior high school, what is 
expected of the boy and girl who graduates from junior high school, and 
what can we expect from that student when he enters senior high school? 

Leaving the junior high school and coming to the senior high school (and 
perhaps any program throughout a school system) I should have liked better 
preparation for conducting. I should have liked a course at college where I 
might have been able to conduct a group of high school students with criticism. 
Since that course is difficult for the administration to handle, it would serve 
the purpose to conduct a group of general students, for I am sure that they 
would not interpret music for us, but would rather just give us what we asked 
for. When we conducted our fellow classmates, they gave us more than we 
expected. In other words, they interpreted the music without very much 
effort on our part. 

That is about all I have to offer, those three points, and I hope my small 
contribution has helped in some way toward the purpose of our discussion this 
afternoon. 

Chairman Leeder: I have asked Miss Helen Hosmer, of the Crane 
School of Music, to take charge of the discussion. She, Mr. Hugo Anhalt 
and Miss Catharine Strouse have helped in arranging some of the points given 
us. I should like to use a few minutes in which you might give back what 
you think these young people have given us. I am sure you are grateful for 
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their coming. I will ask Miss Hosmer now if she will take charge of the 
discussion, and I hope you will feel free to say the things I know you are 
thinking. 

Helen Hosmer: I am sure that you have found many challenges in 
what these young people have said, and I am sure that many of us will take 
their statements very seriously to heart. I am going to ask if there are 
people here who have reactions that they would like to offer to what these 
people have said. 

Raymond Burrows: I would like to speak on two points. I take issue 
with Mr. O'Brien in his mention of class instruction in applied music. His dis- 
cussion of the things that he would like to have in his background, his state- 
ment of the need for performance on instruments and the use of them in their 
relationships with his work, gives such a clear understanding of what is really 
needed that it seems unfortunate he had the impression that those can only 
be gotten through private instruction. I think this is not the meeting of the 
convention at which we should go into detail in this matter for there are 
other sections devoted to instrumental classes and piano classes and other 
phases of classroom instruction. But I think it might suffice to say that art 
and music, where we need to work through experience and through relation- 
ships with the rest of life, certainly can best be taught in class. If not, we 
had better find out more about our teaching of that work. I just leave that 
as an issue that should at least be mentioned since the matter has come up. 

The second point I would like to comment on has to do with the entire 
offering that we have had. I will not speak at as great length as this might 
seem to warrant. It seems to me that there are three possible solutions to 
the series of problems with which we are confronted. 

The first solution possibly is this: Why should not college instruction for 
those who are to teach music begin with such a meeting as we are having 
today? Now, this is a fine thing to have, but in the preparation of the teachers 
who have addressed us, it comes a little too late. They still will do something 
about their needs no doubt, but they would have liked perhaps to have thought 
this through first, perhaps to have been addressed by a group such as they 
represent now, and to have thought through their work with their staff. 
Perhaps the first meeting of a group of prospective music teachers should be 
an open forum of this type where they think through what they expect to 
get, what they will need from their college work. 

The second suggestion is that much of our routine instruction could be 
handled in a way that would leave more time for the items which have been 
mentioned as being necessary. I felt, as I listened to these addresses, that we 
need so much — where are we going to get it? How can we find time? 

Many of the points that were mentioned could be handled by a new type 
of library — perhaps the place where we have materials filed, where some of 
the material we teach in lecture form could be mimeographed or otherwise 
prepared so that students might have access to it without going to the class- 
room, and so that the college professor might be free to spend his time on the 
special and individualized things that are needed. Perhaps that is one of the 
reasons why class instruction has seemed to some of us to be inadequate — 
because we have taken time for routine things that we could have put in card 
form elsewhere, and could have had individualized instruction in the group. 

The third suggestion that seems to come to mind as a possible solution of 
this problem is the possibility of more integration in our work. Could we not 
have at least one course in every teacher training institution that might take 
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up such matters as music education in life and its many problems? Could 
not these business matters be faced squarely, and other small items that per- 
haps would not take very much time but which become very important in life 
— could they not be taken together, perhaps in a group, where the students 
would face a considerable number of their faculty and consider the work that 
they will have to do in relationship to their entire career as far as they can 
see it in advance? 

Miss Hosmer: I think your points are well taken, Mr. Burrows. I wish 
somebody would answer him on the first point about the music in classes. Is 
somebody ready to speak to that point? 

Chester Channon: I would like to have Mr. Burrows make the first 
point again. 

Miss Hosmer: Mr. Burrows, will you make your first point more clear? 

Mr. Burrows: I have hesitated to say more about that for I am afraid 
I am notorious as a believer in class instruction. I might say that in actual 
practice, class work can be good, it can be superior. The fact that we have 
had so much poor class instruction is not ample reason to say, therefore, we 
will take this highly social subject, this matter that is so important a part 
of life, and teach it in a studio with one person and one teacher. Perhaps 
we do not all know how to teach in classes, but I think there are a few that 
know how. I think that we have perhaps a dozen or more places where one 
could go and see excellent instruction in piano and violin and other instru- 
ments. There are several sections of the Conference yet to come in which 
those subjects will be taken up in detail — ^the one tomorrow morning, for 
instance, dealing with piano class work. 

Miss Hosmer: Let's have further reactions. 

Samuel Spurbeck: I grant Mr. Burrows’ point, the fact that so much 
excellent class method is good, but I don’t think, certainly as far as I am 
concerned, that the class method as yet can be superior to individual instruction. 
I think, therefore, that a compromise at the moment is necessary. I have 
every feeling that perhaps the class method will eventually be an excellent 
approach to this subject of instrumental work, but as yet I don’t think it has 
attained that point, and we can teach our instruments individually but bring 
them together and socialize our program in that way. 

Mabel E. Bray : I am not speaking particularly about class or individual 
teaching except to say that I think the class method is very fine for the 
children, and I think it is very fine also for our prospective teachers, but I do 
not think the class method is sufficient for training teachers. I think the teacher 
must be trained not only by class methods but by very careful individual 
instruction. I think that should be carried on throughout the entire teacher 
training course, and I do not think teachers should be admitted to the teacher 
training course unless they are prepared sufficiently in the music that they are 
going to take up. I don’t think that everybody should train to be an instru- 
mental supervisor. 

There is another point I wish to emphasize. It is absolutely impossible 
in four years to train these young people to do everything that, as we know, 
long experience only can teach us to do. But we are very seriously consider- 
ing (I am from the Trenton State Teachers College) a six-year course, one 
year of which will be an *'interneship” in which our student will go to a 
system as an interne and will be able to use what he has learned to do actually 
in many situations. We give as much practice teaching as any other institu- 
tion, I think, in the United States, but we do not think it is sufficient, and we 
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are trying to work up a course by which the student will have five years in 
college and a year of “interneship.” We also have a demonstration school up 
through the eight grades in which the students teach or observe an hour every 
day. 

I do not think it possible for us to meet every situation in a four-year 
course. I think these young people have presented their problems beautifully, 
and that we all can learn a great deal even for our four-year courses. 

Mrs. Besse Smith: I was interested in the first speaker's proposition 
about the lack of English training. That is one thing I found we need to give 
special attention to, in watching over the students I have trained, and I always 
ask them to write letters to me and ask me questions. I have found that the 
most musical of them, the best prepared musically, often had difficulties because 
they didn’t know enough English. 

I can give you a case of a junior high school where I took a number of 
students to teach, and when they first began to teach, the principal of the 
small junior high school was watching them, and he said about a certain 
student teacher, “She is the best student teacher you have.” I knew this 
particular student teacher was in the lowest third in musical knowledge and 
in the lowest fourth in general culture, yet he said she was the best. Why? 
Because she had a nice, calm manner and knew how to say in a few words 
exactly what she meant. She did not have to hesitate and grope for words 
before the students learned what she wanted them to do. That was a gift, 
I will say. We have to cultivate that gift. How can we cultivate it? 

I would like to tell you some of the things we do. We have a class we 
call “Materials and Methods,” I do not like “Methods,” for I do not believe 
in telling students to do as I do; I want them to know why people do as they 
do, and then let them form their own methods. In this class I hand out a 
series of books. For instance, we are dealing with junior high school teaching. 
I hand out all the books we are going to use for the junior high school — 
one for each student — ^and each in turn gives an analysis of that book. They 
tell what the book is good for and what the songs are about, the text of the 
songs, the format of the book, and also they sing some of the songs for us. 
Thus everybody in the class has to examine the books. After the students are 
through with their part, I have my say. I think one of our faults as teachers 
is that we talk too much. So I make the students talk, and then I add what 
is necessary. 

Another thing I have done with advanced classes — sl thing that helps 
the students to come to this Conference — is talk about the Conference and 
report it. Then I take the Yearbook and assign different articles in the 
Yearbook, saying “On a certain date you are to report on that meeting. You 
read this article and tell us what you have read.” After they have all done 
it once, then I say, “The next time you make a report of that speech you are 
going to tell it as though you were talking over the radio. You cannot hesi- 
tate at all. It must be a perfect speech. It must be just as brief as possible, 
but bring out at least one telling point in the speech.” Thus they get practice 
in English and in public speaking, which at least will help them to talk more 
fluently to groups. 

Arthur Rich: I feel that we all appreciate what these young people 
had to say, and yet I feel that as teacher trainers, and many of us are, there 
is another side which must be faced, and that is Axis: We have four years in 
which to take any sort of material which comes to our hands and make an 
expert, or a virtuoso teacher, if you call it that; and not only do we have a 
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scant four years, but we have to meet the state certification requirement, the 
bachelor of arts or science requirements, and what not. I feel that although 
many of the matters which these people have spoken of are vital, and we 
all try to give this material where we can and as we can, yet most of the 
things which have been spoken of this afternoon must be given in an individual 
way, in after-class discussions and things of that type. I feel where we have 
to meet the requirements of the English department and the language depart- 
ment and the science department and the health department and all the others, 
and where the music work has to be fitted in somehow, we cannot do every- 
thing in four years. I believe if we had more time, perhaps another year or 
another summer school even, we could give more work of the type which 
these people say they need and which we know most of our students need 
when we are through with them. 

Huldah J. Kenley : As I listened to these young teachers, I thought of 
my long experience in teacher training, and the fact that just recently I had 
the opportunity to look over the graduates over a period of some twenty years 
to try to find out why these graduates of ours who had had the best success 
had succeeded, and why those who had represented us less well had not done 
better. I found that the people who had been good mttsicians in the beginning 
— ^particularly string players or singers— who had taught enough years to 
prove themselves, have given an extremely good account of themselves as 
inspiring musicians and strong teachers. 

In addition, I found that in spite of the fact that admission into a good 
musid department ought to be evidence that the student has a capacity for 
developing good music teaching, it doesn’t always so prove. Now and then we 
get a very good, promising student who never fulfills his promises. Now and 
then we get somebody from what we call “the sticks” who has not had good 
preparation, whom we accept because we feel that, having come from a place 
where his opportunities were limited, he has a chance coming to him and we 
ought to give it to him if we can — and we find in spite of the handicaps with 
which he has entered, his enthusiasm and interest are so great that he catches 
up with those who came with better preparation, and actually goes past them; 
sometimes he is the most astonishing success you can imagine. 

The other thing I want to speak of is that the young lady who wants to 
know now how to deal with changing voices and wants to know how to teach 
creative songs, is asking for a large order. Nobody can teach her those two 
things. She has to learn them on the job. In this connection I would like 
to make an observation: That is just one of those phases through which we 
pass in our own development. Do you remember when you were a sophomore? 
Do you remember how you felt about a great many things? Don’t you all 
remember that when a college sophomore is at that particular stage he can’t 
be anything but a sophomore? That is true of you in certain stages of your 
teaching development which you have to work through. 

Miss Hosmer: Our Chairman has hinted that we must stop. It is cer- 
tain that everything cannot be said in this matter today, but we have had 
a definite challenge from these young people. The point, as I see it, is that 
our offerings can’t be increased, they have to be reduced; but they must be 
readjusted so that there is economy in the presentation of the material, and 
that all may come about if we take the suggestion of one of these people: 
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Look to our entering material, do the best we can with them, and then follow 
them up in a program after they have left our institution. 

Chairman Leeder: I think we have enough material to go on with this 
and I feel we would like to do so. You know we learned it is bad psychology 
not to allow people to react when they want to, but I am afraid we will have 
to use bad psychology and take up another problem that is interesting to us. 
We often have graduate students who come to us and say, “What courses 
shall I take? I do not want to go to this institution because they demand 
too much of this, that, and the other, and give nothing at all in something 
else.” What should the graduate course in music education include? Miss 
Alice Bivins is going to present this subject to us. [Miss Bivins here read her 
prepared paper and the meeting then adjourned.] 



WHAT SHOULD GRADUATE STUDY CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE EDUCATION OF THE MUSIC TEACHER? 

Alice E. Bivins 


Assistant Professor Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

SVO 


When I was asked to discuss this subject, I asked myself: What is 
education? What is education for? 

There are many definitions of education. Of them there are two or three 
that I like particularly. Every teacher, I am sure, has his own, but may I 
give you the ones that have served as guides for me? Some years ago Dr. 
Thorndike defined education as ‘‘Making desirable changes.” That always had 
hope in it for me because of its non-static conception. To feel that it is 
possible to grow, to change, to move on, brings courage that both as indi- 
viduals and groups there is something better to grow to — provided of course, 
as his definition indicates, the changes made in ourselves and in others because 
of our influence, are desirable ones. 

Another definition I like is one that Governor Aycock of North Carolina — 
not a school man — gave when he said to his legislators years ago, “Gentlemen, 
education is pulling out what God Almighty put in.” That has significance 
for us, does it not? Yet there are many teachers and parents who still believe 
that they must pour in. 

And the third is one that Dr. Thomas Briggs has set forth when he said 
that “education helps us to do better those things which we do anyway.” 

In each one of those definitions we are aware of an emphasis on change, 
growth, development. The first step, so it seems to me, in answering the 
question put by the topic assigned, is to have the realization that education is 
not static, “It is dynamic and vital in that it deals with the most vital stuff 
in the world, human life and with relationships of human beings in a changing 
world, a fast changing world,” says Dr. Mursell. Such a challenge! Surely 
we need music teachers who can see life as a whole, life as richer, fuller living 
with music a part of the whole! 

But that I might not speak only of what I think, I put to many students 
who are pursuing graduate work this question : “What do you want this study 
at the graduate level to do for you ?” Here are some sample replies : “I want 
to enlarge my vision.” “Things change so fast, I want to bring myself up to 
date.” “I want to know more about music.” “I want the opportunity to im- 
prove my performance.” “I have been teaching just one type of thing — I felt 
I needed to know more of the whole field.” “I needed to see music in its 
larger relationships so want to know more of other fields.” “I needed a mas- 
ter’s degree to keep my position.” Analyzing these statements taken at random 
from answers to the question, you are aware of a feeling on the part of all 
for more of something. 

Then I decided I had better look back a little, and so I asked Miss Edna 
McEachern if I might again have for study her dissertation (not yet published) 
which is, as some of you know who participated in it by helping her collect 
her data, “A Survey and Evaluation of School Music Teachers in the United 
States.” I should like to quote from Miss McEachern’s study. She says : “The 
chief function of the undergraduate school music curriculum should be to 
provide broad musical background upon which future specialization may be 
based. While individual abilities should be developed from the start, spe- 
cialization should not be made at the sacrifice of basic musical training neces- 
sary for all school music teachers regardless of special interests. Granting 
talent, the degree of specialization possible is determined by musical back- 
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ground. In this respect, specialization may be likened to building a skyscraper 
— ^the broader and deeper the foundation the greater the super-structure possible. 
So too, in educating school music teachers, the broader the musical background 
the finer the ultimate product. Furthermore, specialization based upon lim- 
ited background is fraught with danger because it lacks perspective. The spe- 
cialist who knows only his field knows not even that. True specialization is 
based upon knowledge and appreciation of every factor which contributes to 
excellence in a limited field, and to this end will draw from related fields. 
For these reasons the undergraduate school music curriculum should proceed 
along broad lines of musicianship.” 

The undergraduate curriculum should be really concerned with educating 
school music teachers, not music supervisors. Music supervision presupposes 
a background of teaching. 

In her data on training elements given inadequate treatment. Miss 
McEachern had specific indication from those in the field of the felt weaknesses 
in their training. There were some forty-one items indicated; I am choosing 
just two or three as examples: “44% voted that the training in music criticism 
was inadequate; 40% felt lack in contemporary music; 33% inadequate training 
in keyboard harmony ; 25% inadequate training in .psychology of music learn- 
ing; 20% inadequate training in playing accompaniments; 37% inadequate in 
improvising accompaniments.” There are many more interesting items indi- 
cated but these inadequacies stated by teachers in the field who have been 
graduated with a bachelor’s degree from recognized institutions point to felt 
weaknesses, which need remedying. I am sure we shall want to study Miss 
McEachern’s report of her survey when it is published. There is much to 
indicate strengths and weaknesses in the undergraduate work of music teachers. 

It is those very strengths and weaknesses that point for us what graduate 
study may do. Graduate study has, I believe, two main functions; first, that 
of interpreting to the student his undergraduate work in the light of experience ; 
and secondly, that of extending what he has already begun and expanding his 
education through new experiences in new fields of culture. 

In analyzing this graduate study, I think again of Dr. Briggs* definition 
of education : “To do better that which we do anyway.” In the undergraduate 
work the student has been concerned with trying to get a music background, 
to build some skill in performance, to know how and when to use them, and 
to develop some teaching techniques so that objectives in music education may 
be realized. Four years are not many in which to bring to fulfillment anything 
like the necessary background for a music teacher today. 

When music in the schools was a one-activity subject and the concern 
was subject matter, and that isolated and unrelated to the other subject matter 
poured into children, what was to be used could be learned in little time. We 
had our training periods of three weeks, then six weeks in summer session, 
lengthened to one year, two years, until now for state certification there is a 
growing tendency to require a minimum of four years in many of the states. 
Why this lengthened period of training? Because we are realizing that music 
is a means of utilizing and developing the emotions; that the emotions are a 
most important part of the whole human being. We know that music is an 
important part of the whole educative process. We cannot have a whole 
human being unless all parts are recognized. And we cannot give a rich 
musical experience with only one activity when we know that there are three 
.approaches to the experience; performing, listening and creating. That means 
we must have teachers capable to guide through those three avenues. To do 
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it, they themselves must have experienced music through those avenues, they 
must have felt the joy that comes from contact with beauty if they are to 
enthusiastically carry pupils through these experiences, with the result that 
the pupils in turn will desire more of that beauty and find a place for it in 
their lives. 

Music education is a larger concept than “public school music/’ It is an 
indication of a larger function, and it is getting ready for that larger function 
of music that I believe is bringing the necessity for further study. 

This graduate study should carry on the interpretation and expansion along 
three main channels. First, it should develop further the general musicianship ; 
secondly, it should enlarge and interpret the general education background; 
thirdly, it should expand and interpret the specific professional preparation. 

Let us consider briefly these three branches in which growth and develop- 
ment, even rejuvenation, should come. You remember Miss McEachern found 
in the undergraduate level that almost one of every two teachers found the 
training in music criticism inadequate. Surely graduate study ought to allow 
students to do such work as will improve their musicianship. There should 
be ample opportunity to hear much music, to study it critically, to evaluate 
it as well as gain more knowledge about parts in which weaknesses are felt. 

Graduate study should contribute further to the student’s performing ability 
as a musician. In the undergraduate level there should be at least one instru- 
ment on which performance becomes proficient. Graduate study should add to 
this a greater degree of ease and confidence, of artistic performance and 
expansion of music literature used. With the radio accessible to nearly all 
people, the standard of performance set is generally higher than when the 
music teacher was the one who set that standard. She must now meet a 
standard set by others. She cannot afford to be unable to do that about which 
she talks. She must be a musician, not a “public school music teacher,” upon 
whom aspersion may be cast because there is no singing or playing ability. 

This increased musical performance ability must be paralleled by an ever 
increasing teaching ability. And so there must be opportunity for further 
analysis and study of teaching as a profession. 

In the undergraduate work, the student should build a philosophy, learn 
to deal expertly with pupils as individual creatures, learn something of the 
nature and conditions of learning and to guide that learning. All too often, 
I fear, though, the learning to teach comes to them through giving them a 
methodology instead of principles, so that their teaching becomes a perform- 
ance of tricks instead of an application of knowledges in such a way that 
greater growth is coming not only to the pupils they are teaching but to the 
teachers. Surely teaching should bring self-growth. For that reason it seems 
to me there should be the opportunity for further study of those studies vital 
to teaching as an art as well as a science. There are new philosophies devel- 
oping, new psychologies, new points of view in administration. The music 
teacher needs to be cognizant of these; to analyze, evaluate and relate them 
to herself and her teaching. 

There is a growing realization that supervision should be done by those 
who have had experience in teaching. The supervisor is no longer the inspector 
but the person who is a helping teacher ; the one who is improving the learning 
of pupils through the improvement of teaching. That means a much wider 
vision and a presumed experience in teaching. It would seem wise to think 
of undergraduate work as preparation for that teaching, to which in graduate 
work may be added such study as is necessary for a supervisor. It seems to 
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me necessary that the graduate student should find ample opportunity for 
that development. 

That of necessity means more work in interpretation of the whole school 
problem, because supervision entails many human relationships, e, g,, with 
administrator, with teachers, with other supervisors, with students, with private 
music teachers, with parents, and with the community. It is no small task, 
and to meet it there must be preparation. As in other branches in which the 
fifth year is being added to the requirement for the position of a supervisor, 
so I think the demand for a fifth year for music supervisors will come. We 
must be able to stand shoulder to shoulder with others in the educational 
picture and our teacher training institutions must be able to adequately meet 
the problems. 

Not only must there be opportunities for the graduate student to increase 
his musicianship and his teaching areas, but he must be able to enlarge his 
own cultural backgrounds. In the undergraduate work too often the desire to 
build skills has given an emphasis and specialization on a single phase, so that 
even within the music field there has been specialization within itself, without 
a broad enough background for interpretation of its place in a whole. That 
is even more true in relation to knowledges outside and beyond our own field. 
We have the music teacher who knows nothing else and so is hampered in 
interpreting music as a part of a whole life. Today it is even more important 
that there be wide background. One need only try to work on a curriculum 
program to find out how much more both in music and outside of music is 
necessary to the interpretation of a school program. One cannot be a music 
teacher, but a teacher of boys and girls, with music one tool by which the 
growth is to be brought about. There must be knowledge of art, of literature, 
of social studies, that music may be a part of an integrated whole. So the 
graduate student should have opportmiity for enriched study of those broader 
culture backgrounds. There must be increased breadth of interests. There is 
no place for the one-time narrow music teacher. The graduate student has a 
right to expect opportunities for new and varied contacts. 

In this discussion I have not pictured the ones coming for graduate work. 
There really are at least two kinds for whom we must provide. The problem 
today is a different one from that of even five years ago and very different 
from that of ten years ago. The graduate student used to be the one who, 
having finished an undergraduate degree, and having taught for a period of 
years, felt the need of more stimulation or perhaps the pressure of the demand 
for more study. Today we not only have such graduate students but a large 
number who have finished a baccalaureate degree and have been unable to get 
a position, who do not want to lose what is already gained, so continue their 
study. But regardless of the path along which they come, they are coming 
for more of that which they want and need. The one who has had experience 
may know more practically what must be stren^hened and expanded; the one 
just from a baccalaureate degree has the insatiable desire for learning more 
of that in which he is particularly interested. Both must have opportunities 
to fulfill desires and both must have guidance in the light of the past, to get 
ready for the future. 

I have not stressed particularly the study beyond the master's degree. 
But before closing I should like to say just a few words about the further 
study leading to the doctorate. I think of the master's degree as an interpreta- 
tion, expansion, and extension of the undergraduate work, the gaining of 
which should be possible for any normal student, but the doctor’s degree is 
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not necessarily for everyone. It demands a certain devotion to types of work 
to which all are not adapted and in which all are not interested nor is it 
necessary that they should be. However, the taking of a master’s degree should 
not be like the closing of a book, never to be reread, but rather should it 
develop a realization that education is a growing thing, that graduate work 
is just a nourishing for further study. Must there be another goal? Then 
maybe we must give a second master’s degree or some other recognition for 
that further study. 

No matter what else has taken place, graduate work must leave the student 
with a knowledge of enriched life, so that for him education has become a 
fuller, richer, more satisfying living, with many paths for the future opened 
to him — ^because he is a broader, bigger, human being, who is using better an 
art in its rightful place in the whole. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHER TRAINING 

(Note: This is the stcnoRrapher’s transcription of a symposium discussion presented at the 
1936 section meeting on Experimental Projects in Music Education by students of Crane Depart' 
mcnt of Music, State Normal School, Potsdam, New York. Other contributions provided by 
the Committee on Experimental Proj'ects will be found in Sectipn 6 of this volume.} 

Chairman Marion Flagg: That is the end of our printed program but 
I have an experiment to perform. I spent two days recently at a normal school 
watching the work there and the work of a group of students mentioned in a 
report previously presented. I asked some of these students to use ten minutes 
to tell us what they had done and what it will mean to the field of education. 
I am going to give them the opportunity to tell us now. I will introduce 
Maurice Baritaud of White Plains, N. Y., who will act as chairman of the 
discussion. 

Maurice Baritaud: If you will pardon our informality, we will proceed 
in the manner in which we are most accustomed. Mary, will you start us off 
by telling us a bit of the beginning of our experiment. 

Mary Walsh : One of the main themes of the Conference has been that 
in the future, high school curricula must be adjusted to the individual needs 
of the students. Teachers must be so educated that they can discover and 
“nurse” these needs. This has been one of the objects of our experimental 
program — ^the development of a flexible curriculum, the pattern of which we 
may apply in high school and in our own careers. When we entered school 
three years ago, we were chosen from a group of volunteers from our freshman 
class to submit ourselves to a liberal, flexible, program. Orientation into all 
branches of arts, philosophy and the development of a strong group unit, were 
the first outcomes. The first radical step taken by us was the abandonment 
of marks as such, substituting in their stead very complete rating sheets. We 
were rated according to subject matter, personality, and musicianship according 
to minimum essentials and to individual capacities. 

Iris Oberriter: Excuse me, Mary. May I say something here? At the 
end of our rating sheets, we have a page left for remarks. These remarks are 
personal criticisms. I work in the office placing teachers from our school, and 
I can see seniors coming in from our normal department who have had less 
opportunity to build up the ability to accept and benefit from personal criticism. 
They may leave their placement interview discouraged, or they may take a 
long period of time to heal habits formed and then begin to build anew, or 
they may do nothing about it but feel resentful. Don’t you see how our criti- 
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cism from semester to semester, helps us build gradually and saves us a most 
disillusioning jolt just at the time when we should be starting out on our 
careers, filled with confidence? 

Miss Walsh : Yes, Iris, that is most surely so. The next step is a com- 
bination of our courses in fields grouped as follows : ( 1 ) Human Relationships 
—covering psychology. (2) Professional — ^methods of teaching. (3) Tech- 
niques-^harmony, and technical subjects. (4) Skill — instruments. The first 
three groups were divided into definite rotational periods of a week each. The 
subject matter of the courses was so planned that for a period of a week on 
each subject, we concentrated on that alone. However, we felt that skills 
should be continuous throughout the year. The plan worked so well that in 
comparison with the remainder of our class, we were rated as highly or more 
highly than they. We feel that this is a positive result of our program. 

Mr. Baritaud: Bob, will you tell us your reactions to this plan? 

Robert Wiedman: At first I was somewhat afraid of the consequences 
of this plan. I probably was just plain scared. I didn't feel that I could 
remain on the same level as the rest of our classmates who were attending 
classes regularly. I was under the impression that not attending classes and 
not coming in daily contact with our teachers in the classroom would certainly 
lower our scholastic standing. Fortunately this was not the case, but we did 
prove to ourselves that the stimulation of classroom contacts is necessary — 
perhaps indispensable. 

Today, in listening to the speakers, I was interested in the conception of 
the term, experimental, which has been in such common use. I heard it defined 
as something scientific, describing a group destined to employ scientific re- 
search. Our group has been called an “experimental” group, but not called 
scientific — it is rather based on our own opinions. 

I have my own personal idea of the value of what our group means. We 
all have, and whenever anyone asks us what the main benefits have been, each 
one of us has his own conception of the values according to his own light. I 
have three objectives which to me seem most important now: 

First of all, we want to be better music teachers, of course, and as Dr. 
Hopkins says, we want to be equipped with a rich background of liberal arts, 
so that we can hold the interest of our pupils, and perhaps even inspire them 
occasionally. We also want to be better people. By that I mean better per- 
sonalities. “Personality” may be a rather overdone and trite term, but I have 
read about it so much in educators' books that I feel justified in using it. 
Along this line of development, we have made use of “truth meetings.” This 
is not a new idea, by any means, btit in our group we feel it has helped us 
considerably. I think it is a technique which should be used more often. 

For these truth meetings, we generally go for a hike and meet out in the 
open before a log fire — ^and there we light into each other. We all believe in 
one another and we receive this frank and sincere airing of our virtues and 
faults without malice or resentment. Just a moment [addressing the chairman] 
Maurice, please get up and walk across the platform. [Maurice does so.] When 
we were freshmen, Maurice was one of those with the worst postures in the 
class — ^I was another. However, our group- concentrated on this fault and 
helped to make a great improvement in this important particular. But this is 
only one of many benefits of our truth meetings. 

Another great value to me has been our development of cultural back- 
ground. We have made a point to become deeply interested in the arts. We 
feel that we need more liberal arts in our teacher training institutions ; I think 
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Miss Hosmer agrees with me; I am sure that the group feels this way— at 
any rate I can say that I believe we need more liberal arts in our course 
of study. Along this line we are now preparing a six-months stay in Europe 
as part of our course next year, provided the state department sanctions the 
plan. 

One more great value which I feel comes from our experiment is our 
independence of thought and action, and self-reliance in discovering facts for 
ourselves. We like to feel that we are not always totally dependent upon 
teachers — ^we like to feel that, although Miss Hosmer is the inspiration and 
driving force behind our group, she is a guide to our destiny, but not our 
destiny. Miss Flagg, in her introductory remarks, used the term, '‘inquiring 

minds,” and that expresses best of all the type of persons we want to be 

people with “inquiring minds.” 

Marna Neubach : I want to sum up what has been said. What has been 
accomplished within the group has come out because we have worked together 
for a common cause. Our interest in each other— our truth meetings— go much 
deeper than personal appearance. The benefits we derive are due to a group 
spirit that has grown up among us. 

Mr. Baritaud; There is one more thing which I would like to say. As 
Bob has said, we have had much individual research, but there is another factor 
which is of^ great importance : The learning to do things as a group. This 
group technique is one which seems to be progressing throughout our political, 
economic and social life. Cooperation for mutual interests can be used in edu- 
cation as well as in any other phase of work. 



MUSIC IN THE CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
COLLEGE STUDENT 


John W. Beattie 

Dean, School of TAusic, J^orthwestern University 

6 ^ 


[Note; TTbis is the stenotypist's transcript of the introductory address at the section meeting 
held in connection with the 1936 M. E. N. C. Convention under direction of the Committee on 
College and University Music, of which Mr. Beattie was Chairman.} 

The topic under consideration this afternoon, “Music in the Cultural De- 
velopment of the College Student,” was chosen very deliberately because of the 
feeling on the part of a number of us who are in college and university work 
that the development of music in colleges has not kept pace with that in sec- 
ondary and elementary schools. Perhaps that is due to a variety of reasons, 
but certainly one of them is that in an institution such as the one I represent, 
the emphasis has been entirely upon the professional training of musicians. 
We have devoted ourselves to the careful training of future performers and 
teachers of music and rather neglected the large majority of students who 
are interested in general cultural courses. 

A second reason for neglect of music as a cultural subject has been the 
attitude of what might be called the academic “die hards” — ^the people who 
believe it is cultural to dissect a frog, but not to play a Beethoven sonata. 
We seem to be making some progress even with those gentlemen, and many 
of them are now coming to the realization that music is not a mere extra- 
curricular thing — something to provide nice occupation for leisure time — ^but 
an art that may be treated as a subject worthy of a place in the general 
cultural curriculum. 

Third, our offerings in music for the general liberal arts student have been 
rather meager. I won’t develop that. Again it goes back to the fact that 
we have been too greatly interested in professional training and offer very 
few courses for the general college student. 

Fourth, and this is a very sad thing to have to state, we have provided 
very inadequate leadership in our colleges. Just think of the probable reaction 
of the child who graduates from such an organization as either of the two we 
heard this morning — ^the orchestra from Cleveland or the chorus from Rochester 
— and goes to college and finds nothing that in any way compares in excellence 
with what he has had in high school. He immediately loses his interest in 
music, discontinues participation in musical organizations, and what should 
be continued throughout his college course goes by the board. He develops 
an interest in journalism, dramatics, girls, or something else, and the very fine 
musical development that has been carried on through elementary and high 
school ceases. 

The colleges are going to have to provide better leadership. It was be- 
cause of a feeling on that point that in casting about for a musical group to 
perform this afternoon I sought one from a liberal arts institution rather than 
a music school. 

Those of us who go back in our Conference history to the times when we 
used to have that splendid choir from Flint, Michigan, know of Jacob Evan- 
son’s excellence as a director of choral music. I am very happy that Mr. 
Evanson found it possible to bring a group of his singers here this afternoon. 
He will present his ideas of college courses and choral music, using his 
University Singers [Western Reserve University] for illustrative purposes. 
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THE MUSICAL PREROGATIVES OF THE GENERAL 
COLLEGE STUDENT 

George Sherman Dickinson 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, Hew York 

Put loosely, the general college student of music may be supposed to be 
one, who, by reason of choice or necessity, is more deeply concerned with other 
subjects than with music. Presumably such concern would be measured in- 
versely by the smaller amount of music elected by him. 

However true by and large this quantitative and negative gauge may be, 
there is besides a qualitative basis of high educational significance for defining 
the general music student: he is the student seeking primarily a general edu- 
cation, however little or much of music or any other subject he may choose 
to study. 

If he is a major student in another field, the very fact that he elects 
music indicates either that he desires to broaden his horizon, or that his pursuit 
of the other field extends widely enough to require some music as a related 
part of it. If he is a major student in music the reverse associations will arise. 
In any case he seeks as rich a range of contacts as practicable and strives to 
orient his specialty within the larger boundaries of a general education. It is 
with this student and with his prerogatives that we are especially concerned. 

Without presenting the grounds here, we may assume that the essential 
approach to music as a college subject for such a student is through a study 
of music itself as literature. The approach for the general student through a 
study of theory has prevailed here and there, especially in former times, but 
has on the whole failed to vindicate itself in actual college practice. 

Following this assumption, and accepting the premise that our student is 
primarily interested in a general education, I should say that he may properly 
demand provision for his needs at three different levels, according to the amount 
of music which he as a general student may find himself ready to take. 

At the first level he would expect to achieve his end through a single 
course, often called a course in “appreciation,^* which in one way or another 
presents the literature to him. To be sure, this is a great responsibility to 
place upon a single course in a single year, and it can be met without serious 
compromise only by the most economical use of time, skillful deployment of 
materials, and challenging enlistment of the student himself. But it must be 
met, for in the nature of the case the greater number of general students 
cannot spare the time to proceed beyond this first level. 

The second level to which the student would attain, still wholly general 
in his musical aims, might be thought of as “advanced appreciation.** Means 
must then be found to take him more deeply into the literature, and forward, 
not merely aside, and to do so without the aid of any specific theoretical 
knowledge on his part. It is my conviction that the general student is entitled 
to find specially devised studies ready for him at this level. The choice of 
materials is wide, once a manner of presentation to secure fruitful contact 
with the student is found. A particular species, such as opera; a certain pe- 
riod, as the contemporary; a single great composer, for example Bach; or a 
■movernent like the romantic, with its background and sequels, might be taken. 
Experience shows that a considerable number of students are interested in 
carrying on such further study, and equipped to achieve genuine advance in a 
high academic sense. But diminishing returns sooner or later intrude and 
additional progress in this direction becomes possible only with the aid of 
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various materials of music theory. It is nevertheless true that a certain sort 
of advance for the general student may be secured through a widening of 
territory to include closely allied non-musical subject matter. Fresh ground 
is thus reached and headway gained by entering the borderline terrain between 
two subjects. Promising values are to be found here, though the way is so 
far not well charted by experience. 

Still holding to our distinction of thejgeneral student, we find at a third 
and higher level those who would pursue *the study of music as the central 
vehicle of their general education. Call it education through music, or what 
you like, there exists a considerable body of students, not concerned with 
music in a highly special or professional sense, not necessarily more interested 
in music than at the same time in some other subject or subjects, who choose 
music as their major study, devote more time to it than to other studies, 
and seek through the channel of music — ^above all through the wide contacts 
which it brings with the materials of literary and artistic culture — ^to develop 
their powers of thought and feeling, and to deepen their experience in the 
world of ideas. At this third level also, the student is chiefly concerned with 
the view of music acquired through a study of its literature, even though 
theoretical work now becomes an essential part of his undertaking. 

We must not disparage the less intensified, somewhat impartial attitude of 
this student toward his medium. One need not judge him superficial because 
he is thoroughly interested in and almost equally conversant with other subjects 
as well. Many a thorough student of a foreign literature, for example, has 
no intention whatever of becoming a scholar, critic, writer, or teacher in that 
medium. It serves him no less well in the development of his mind and per- 
sonality. He is still truly the general student. 

At whatever level of penetration we find the general student, he may 
rightly claim, as an authentic liberal arts type, the special access to music 
which his objective requires. Without attempting to characterize the various 
courses themselves, for which his proper development calls, we may now rather 
set forth a series of factors entailed in such courses, and in them find what I 
should call the prerogatives of the general college student of music. 

The most elementary of these prerogatives of the general student is his 
claim to a reasonable number of courses suited to his requirements. Not 
many curricula offer work at the second level without the further prerequisite 
of music theory, and fewer still offer it in any fine degree of integration with 
earlier and later studies in music. The introductory “appreciation” course 
is too often deemed to discharge the obligation of the college to the non- 
technical student. Not only should some work be offered at the second level, 
but ideally there should be sufficient variety of choice to enable the student 
to select according to his inclination, especially according to the relations 
established with other studies. 

Beyond this rudimentary expectation lies the more significant one that all 
the courses which the student may take, elementary or more advanced, shall 
be adapted to his special viewpoint as a college student, or more specifically 
as a general music student. This is too extensive and challenging a problem 
for more than the mere reference here.^ 

Not only may the general student presume that courses of a specially 
suitable type be available to him, but he is also justified in assuming that they 
shall lie on a sufficiently high aesthetic and critical plane to offer him the 

1 See the author’s paper “The College Type of Music Student” in the Volume of Proceedings 
of the M.T.N.A., 1934. 
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fullest stimulation. Fortunately, through contact with other literatures and 
sometimes through the actual instruction of courses in aesthetics and criticism, 
as well as through the ripening influence of college study as such, the general 
music student is disproportionately mature in these holds upon the subject. A 
steadily rising curve of competence on aesthetic and critical ground, against 
a very modest level of purely technical equipment, enables the general student 
to make unique progress in his study of the literature without theoretical 
training. Not until the end of a second year of study does a compensating 
rise in the curve of theoretical grasp become essential to further advance. It 
is the duty of college courses in music literature to make an asset of this 
earlier disparity. 

Passing to the functions of the studies themselves, we may assert as a 
fourth prerogative of the general student his right to such a contact with music 
as will impart a living, penetrating, even transfiguring experience. Otherwise 
the student will find himself in the backwaters of detail about music instead 
of in the main current. Music can fend strongly for itself in this respect, 
but needs nevertheless a competent and sympathetic exponent in the teacher, 
especially amid the mildly technical complications of the student^s first serious 
contact with the subject. 

But the student may justly expect that the teacher’s guidance shall extend 
beyond the presentation of the necessary elements of the subject and an in- 
spiring interpretation of them. The teacher must further undertake to assist 
the student to found upon this basis a discriminating taste, a genuine connois- 
seurship, so thoroughly a part of his musical consciousness that it will grow 
in his changing contacts with the art long after he has left the tutelage of 
the instructor. 

Such coniioisseurship must rest upon a foundation of scholarly activity 
on the part of the student himself and must emanate from the scholarly leader- 
ship of the teacher. The student has as specific a right to presume this type 
of leadership on the part of his teachers of the arts as from those of science 
or philosophy. It goes without saying that he is not always satisfied, espe- 
cially in the case of the so-called artist-teacher, valuable as certain contribu- 
tions of this type of instruction may be. 

The next prerogative which is the student's due can grow only in the 
soil of scholarship: it assumes a presentation of the literature from such a 
high vantage point, that, over and beyond the necessary detailed study, all the 
main generalizations offered shall possess an essential validity for the art of 
music as such. Too frequently a local situation is seen as a general one, or 
broad inferences are drawn from narrow evidence or the reverse. The music 
of the classic period has thus been called upon to bear the brunt of disclosing 
to the student what music— most good music, the student is led to infer— is 
like. Prejudices are established, doors closed, and other worlds of music are 
shut out. Only that catholicity of treatment evoked by the scholarly attitude, 
on the part of both student and teacher, can obviate a damaging kind of nar- 
rowness. 

What the student may claim with respect to the subject itself applies 
as well to its environs. He is entitled to be shown the field of music in its 
relations to other phases of art, literature, and history. The same enlightened 
scholarship ensures this added breadth — sl sort which the general student is 
already accustomed to find in the presentation of many of the other subjects 
which he studies. 
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From these qualities evolves a further one which the student may likewise 
rightly expect, namely, a cumulative exposition of the subject of music. Not 
only is such procedure from first to last the most economical of time, but it 
is the most revealing. It represents, in fact, nothing less than the principle 
of correlation, so often enjoined to draw together the outlying fringes of the 
field: but^it is a forward instead of a collateral projection of that principle. 
It is my belief that the perfected cumulative treatment of the literature, either 
in a single course or in a series of courses, must proceed from a general view 
of the subject matter to particular details and aspects within the general 
frame, after which a higher order of generalization becomes both possible and 
imperative. 

Two further prerogatives of a practical nature present themselves. The 
student of music literature deserves to prove the pudding by a little eating. 
Some sort of participation in the making of music should therefore constitute 
a part of his experience. It may take the form of singing in a chorus, per- 
forming in an ensemble group, or, if he plays the piano, browsing for himself. 

The other practical presumption, especially the prerogative of the general 
student, is that courses in music, however informative, inspiring, and scholarly 
they may be at the time, shall leave a palpable residue actually useful in the 
student’s ensuing musical life. This residue may to be sure consist partly of 
factual material definitely applicable at the concert or opera. But the most 
productive and lasting increment is after all a less tangible one ; it is the power 
to find one’s way about intelligently and constructively among the concepts of 
the art. Here is a special and subtle pleasure to add to the pleasure of direct 
experience in the music itself. It is one that need not be denied the general 
student. It involves proceeding from contact with the musical substance to 
reflection about it, without loss of that contact. 

The final prerogative of the general student, which should now be his 
certain heritage, is the opportunity for individual growth in and through the 
subject of music. No plan of study or highly ordered teaching process should 
deprive the student of this prerogative. If he is too unimaginative to seize it, 
the indication is merely that he has undertaken to study the subject at too 
high a level for his personal capacity. In this connection, it is unfailingly true 
that the good music student of the literature is the good general student. 

We need now but ask the question, whether a majority of the college 
students of today enjoy many of these prerogatives in their study of music, 
to have a resounding answer in the negative. Music is not yet widely ac- 
cepted in the college in these terms. The fault lies in part with presidents 
and deans and committees, who are sometimes innocently satisfied with, or 
even diligently in search of superficial, quick, cheap accomplishments. Financial 
obstacles may also be involved. More deeply still, the fault lies with college 
music educators themselves, insofar as they have failed to appraise adequately 
the character of the general student and the problem of giving him appropriate 
guidance. 

Such an assertion as this of the prerogatives of this type of student, tenta- 
tive and perhaps incomplete, at least gives us the issue to face. 



THE GENERAL MUSIC COURSE FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

Douglas Moore 

Columbia University 

The teacher of music in college has a special responsibility which is 
not shared by his colleagues in many other departments. The majority of his 
students have but one year to devote to the study of music. This means that 
the general music course, rather than as an introduction to further studies, 
must serve as a preparation for a lifetime of musical enjoyment and under- 
standing. If the teacher makes the most of his opportunities, he will have 
the satisfaction of enriching permanently the lives of his students and con- 
tributing to that discriminating audience which is essential to the development 
of music in this country. 

He has also a special privilege which distinguishes him from the teacher 
in high schools or conservatories. His students are of college level ; that is, 
they represent a greater degree of maturity, some scholarly ability, and familiar- 
ity, if only in part, with the general cultural background. They have formed 
habits of serious study, and are presumably more earnest in wishing to profit 
by their educational opportunities. If this is a privilege, it is also a challenge. 
The general music course, in its attempts to widen the sphere of its influence, 
must not lower the intellectual level of college work. The stigma of the gut 
course or the football players’ delight is a constant threat to the amiable 
professor who, by making it easy and entertaining, seeks to “sell” music to as 
many students as possible. The time has not yet arrived when music is neces- 
sarily accepted as a respectable companion to the curriculum by all other 
departments. I remember a faculty meeting when a brilliant student who 
was a music major was being considered for an inclusive fellowship. A pro- 
fessor of science, endorsing the application, remarked: “Why she is a fine 
student. I had no idea she was a music major.” 

If the scholarly background of the college student is reasonably uniform, 
his musical equipment is decidedly the opposite. Environment and experience 
are most important in facilitating the understanding of music. The college 
class in introductory music usually consists of three groups. The first, a small 
one, is made up of those lucky individuals who come from homes where good 
music is a part of everyday life. They are familiar with a number of works 
and they have unconsciously learned how to listen to music. The college music 
course may be useful in extending their knowledge of musical styles, but for 
them such a course is more of a luxury than a necessity. The second group, 
a larger one, consists of those students who have studied instruments privately 
or have played in school orchestras or bands. This group varies enormously 
in musical sophistication. Such students generally know something of the 
terminology of the art and often can read at sight, but their taste may be 
far from reliable. For instance, a student last fall who claimed to have 
studied piano for fifteen years before entering college, selected a popular 
street march as her favorite composition. Surprisingly few of these students 
have a knowledge of or interest in any music beyond the “pieces” they have 
learned how to play. The third and largest group has been limited in ex- 
perience to a passive reception of what comes over the radio or what is 
encountered in the theater or dance hall. Victor Herbert is usually their 
favorite composer. They are for the most part attracted to music and respect 
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it, but are unfamiliar with practically all the great musical literature and 
have no idea how to approach it. 

As the music in public and private schools continues to improve, the 
second group will naturally grow larger and will progress in musical quality, 
but the group which depends upon music in the home seems destined to grow 
more slowly. The radio has undoubtedly helped, but the best chance for 
development will come when our boys and girls who learn to love music in 
the high school grow up and found musical homes of their own. 

With one year to do it in, with an oddly assorted group of students to 
address, how can the general music course, operated at a mature intellectual 
level, best serve the interests of the college student? The study of music is 
concerned with the three steps which are necessary for the communication of 
the impulse felt by the composer to the mind of the listener. These are com- 
position, performance, and intelligent listening or apperception. Obviously in 
a course directed to the layman, the study will be confined to the last step. 
Music apperception, which was formerly a mere by-product of performance 
and composition, has in recent years come to be regarded as an important end 
in itself. Unfortunately for the seriousness of such a study, it is often labelled 
“the appreciation of music.’’ This term is vague and carries with it a connota- 
tion of dilettantism. I remember Dean Woodbridge snorting: “The apprecia- 
tion of music! We don’t teach the appreciation of chemistry; we teach chem- 
istry.” 

If the aim of the general music course were confined to entertaining 
propaganda to make students like music, or the retailing of historical minutiae 
or anecdotes about great composers, its inclusion in the academic curriculum 
might well be challenged. The serious study of the apperception of music, 
however, is the actual study of music, not merely the appreciation of music. 
It has for its two objectives the understanding of the musical language and 
the broadening of the musical experience. 

In order to understand the relationship of these two objectives^ let us 
consider what happens when a piece of music is heard for the first time. It 
proceeds detail by detail to the consciousness until the end is reached. If the 
composition is to be understood as a whole, these details must penetrate the 
consciousness, their relationship and contrast must be felt, and they must be 
remembered from one section of the work to another. This is an extremely 
difficult process for the mind. Naturally it will be more or less difficult ac- 
cording to the length of the piece, the familiarity of its idiom and the musical 
sophistication of the listener. Even the most highly trained musicians would 
hesitate to claim that they understand an unfamiliar composition or even hear 
it all at a single performance. Only as repetition assists the apperceptive 
faculties may the composition be said to be understood. In the general practice 
of music, therefore, repeated experience must precede understanding. 

I have already suggested that the student, brought up in a musical home, 
who is familiar with a great deal of fine music will have an advantage in the 
understanding of music. His listening powers will have been developed 
instinctively as a result of this experience. Should our aim in the general 
college course be to provide experience in sufficient volume so that the student 
with little or no background may be brought to the same level? Desirable as 
such a procedure might be, the time it would require would never be available 
in the bachelor of arts program. At least half an hour a day would be needed 
to study thoroughly even a modest list of compositions. Ideally no more than 
one composition a week should be undertaken, and the student should hear 
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each composition repeated every day for a week. So far as I know, this 
method of developing the apperception of music has never been attempted, 
but it is conceivable that if the course were carefully graded, much profit might 
result to the student. Without repetition, however, it is certain that the 
experience of hearing a series of unfamiliar compositions will not benefit the 
musical understanding. 

Nevertheless, many general courses in music, whether labeled “the appre- 
ciation of music” or not, attempt to address the understanding by the single 
hearing of a number of masterpieces. If historical sequence is followed, this 
means that the student, who has presumably only cultivated a taste for the 
current popular music, is asked to understand at a single hearing works which 
are as remote from his previous experience as plain chant examples, or motets 
and madrigals from the masters of the Netherland school. Nothing that the 
teacher can say will help much either. Suppose he is able to stimulate the 
imagination by a discussion of the social and religious background of the early 
Catholic Church music or by a comparison with familiar literature and painting 
of the period, how can he explain the musical language to students who have 
no idea what melody and rhythm are even in familiar music? The music itself 
will not penetrate the consciousness of the student and therefore will neither 
be understood nor even experienced. After such study the student will remem- 
ber, and then usually only until examination time, what the teacher has said 
about it. 

Educationally superficial as this method is, it is better than the type of 
course where compositions are not even played once in their entirety, but 
portions are selected to demonstrate some point of history or analysis which 
the teacher wishes to make. This last method is the worst because it is not 
only superficial, but pretentious. Since the student is not permitted to hear 
the work even once in its entirety, and hence can have no idea of his own 
about it, intelligent or otherwise, the teacher is not addressing his musical 
understanding at all but is merely relating his own experience second-hand. 
What he says may be of great value in the case of a familiar work, but with- 
out a concept of the composition previously established in the mind of the 
student, is a contribution to the memory — ^not the understanding of the student. 
Young people who have taken such courses are often very glib about Beethoven^s 
musical personality or the structure of the fugue, but ask one of them to 
recognize the style of Beethoven by the sound of an unfamiliar piece, or a 
fugue by the pattern it makes on his consciousness, and he will be helpless. 
Discussion of musical features or even historical ones under such circumstances 
is as unprofitable as it would be to analyze and explain a painting which the 
student could not see. Such procedure may be enjoyable, but it is not the 
serious study of music. 

Since it is probable that in college teaching the time is not available to 
allow repeated experience in sufficient volume, the general music course must 
inevitably reverse the usual process and address the musical understanding 
directly. The only way this may be done is by stimulating the hearing powers 
of the student, basing the work upon the music with which he is familiar, 
however slight the acquaintance may be. The average person of limited ex- 
perience has rarely stopped to give any thought to the means through which 
his musical enjoyment is made possible. He may have some appreciation of 
the difference between good and bad performance, but of music itself he has 
usually only the vaguest notions, even though he may be very fond of it. 
It may never have occurred to him that in listening to a piece of music a 
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certain amount of concentrated attention will increase his pleasure. In fact, 
aside from language which is mastered at an early age, we do not teach our 
youth ear-sensitivity in anything like the degree that we emphasize the eye. 
This is true even in the study of foreign languages where pronunciation and 
conversation are subordinate to reading and translation. Even the child who 
takes piano lessons is taught to use the fingers and the eyes, but the im- 
portance of the ear in the musical process is neglected. The first aim of the 

study of musical apperception, then, will be to demonstrate that music is a 

pattern of sound which reaches us through the ear, and that we can develop 
our ear-sensitivity by practice and by careful attention to the sounds about us. 
Students, whether or not they have encountered the idea in their studies of 
physics, are usually much interested in discovering that musical tones are not 
confined to musical instruments, but are heard in many sounds of nature or 
machinery. They usually have an interest in learning about how the instru- 
ments produce their tone, how this tone varies in color and how the poten- 

tialities and preferences of the instruments affect musical composition. Such 
discussions soon dismiss the common notion that music is principally to be 
felt, and only incidentally heard. The first thing, then, which we can do for 
the student is to teach him to use his ears. 

The second short cut to the student’s understanding relates to the content 
of music. Here we often encounter misconceptions which are the product of 
advice and instruction previously received. The layman usually believes that 
music is about something. In listening to a Chopin nocturne someone has 
told him that he should think of an episode relating to the composer’s amatory 
adventures with George Sand, or that in a Beethoven scherzo he must think 
of dancing snowflakes. This he has been taught to believe is the meaning 
of the music. While he ponders over such matters, the actual musical con- 
tent of the piece goes by unnoticed. When he has been shown that music is 
a language of tones which are interrelated so as to convey their special mean- 
ing which is a musical one, and that associations with emotions or extra- 
musical things are incidental to this true meaning, he realizes what he must 
listen for in a piece of music. 

With an understanding of the conscious use of the ear and with an 
aroused curiosity as to what this musical language is, he is ready for the 
serious study of musical apperception. He may then be taught what a musical 
idea is, that tones are grouped in patterns according to laws, of time, pitch, in- 
tensity and combination, and these he may readily learn to experience and 
understand. When he has sufficiently progressed that he can demonstrate an 
accurate hearing of a musical idea with some understanding of the elements 
which characterize it, he goes on to the study of organization and development. 

About this time a question will probably arise in the student’s mind as 
to the value for the layman of such concentrated study. As a matter of fact, 
he has been receiving elementary ear training of a sort not unsuitable to the 
beginning student of theory. The chief difference is that in his case musical 
notation is neither required, nor is it advisable to include, because everything 
in the study should tend towards the focusing of the ear. He may well ques- 
tion the value of such a technical approach to the beauties which he wants to 
enjoy. At this point the teacher may convince him that the musical details 
which he is learning to recognize are not important in themselves, but that 
concentrated attention to careful hearing has already increased his enjoyment 
of music. This usually proves to be the case, and the student is willing to 
admit it, but the teacher should be sure that the student is hearing some 
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music outside the classroom, and that he is given opportunity to try out his 
new powers. 

In presenting such a course to the college student, there are two main 
dangers. The first is that, because it must of necessity include much technical 
material, it will be dull, and will lessen rather than increase the student's 
love of music. The teacher should try to relate his material in so far as 
possible to music that the student knows and likes. Folk songs and even 
popular dance tunes may be used to demonstrate a point. Before any matter 
is investigated the curiosity of the student should be aroused by relating the 
problem to an actual musical experience that he has had. When his interest 
is aroused, the point may be demonstrated in a composition with which he is 
unfamiliar, but which may be of finer quality. The second danger is that in 
a large lecture course there will not be the direct contact with each student 
which is necessary to his progress. In some colleges, lectures in the general 
course are supplemented by drill hours in small groups where individual 
problems may be explained. Even in these it is advisable to take care that 
the student with the greater aptitude does not conceal the one who is having 
difficulty. So often the bright students answer the questions readily and the 
instructor forgets that the ones who remain silent are the very ones who 
need attention. It is helpful to divide the sections so that they represent 
fairly uniform groups of aptitude and previous experience, if this is possible. 
In any event, it is extremely important to the success of such a course that 
each step taken is actually experienced and not taken on faith. 

After the student has experienced the development and organization of 
musical material, he should be shown that the language of music varies from 
epoch to epoch and undergoes change at the hands of various great composers, 
resulting in differing forms and styles. This is the most difficult part of the 
course to plan, because time is so limited, and even with his increased hearing 
powers, the student should be allowed to hear each composition studied several 
times. Fortunately, the phonograph recording makes it possible to precede 
a lecture on a composition by an assignment of it in advance, so that the 
student may play it over several times before the class analysis. This is the 
ideal method, but difficult with a limited equipment and a large registration. 

In deciding the material for inclusion in this part of the course, there are 
two considerations. The first is the principle that it is better to cover less 
ground than to attempt to be inclusive and do nothing thoroughly. Funda- 
mentally an approach to music listening is being taught, and properly in- 
structed in a method of study, the student will be enabled to go on by himself 
when the course has been completed. The other consideration should be to 
stimulate, so far as possible, new experiences and suggest new horizons in 
music. Our concert halls are filled with the music of the period from Bee- 
thoven to Debussy, and our first obligation to our students should be to equip 
them to listen intelligently to this. We should never neglect the opportunity, 
however, of arousing the curiosity of the student towards the music of today 
and of those great periods which lie before the nineteenth century. The asso- 
ciation of music which the student has learned to understand with parallel 
developments in the humanities should also be attempted so far as possible in 
the limited time available. Many college students with an awakened sense of 
musical enjoyment will wish to follow the general music course with a study 
of the history of music. 
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Such a course as the one outlined above deals with the apperception of 
music. Dependent upon only the limited background of experience which it 
has been shown the average student possesses, it nevertheless makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the understanding of music, and as such is the serious 
study of music— not superficial; not evading, as does the appreciation course, 
music itself. It is intellectual work of college level, and is suitable for both 
the layman and the intending music specialist. For the latter it provides a 
technique of listening which will greatly facilitate later studies of theory, 
analysis, and history, not to mention performance and composition. For the 
layman it gives intelligent contact with music, not as a bystander, but as an 
actual participant in the musical process. What he learns from such a 
course is not a series of facts to be remembered with increasing haziness as 
the years go by; it is a sound technique of listening. His skill in the process 
will naturally be determined by his aptitude and application — ^and it must be 
admitted that exact hearing is achieved by only a few. But regardless of 
how much or how little he accomplishes, he will have learned a method of 
approach to music which will enable him to develop himself culturally and 
spiritually by a more immediate contact with the art. 

WHAT SHOULD OUR CHORAL STUDENTS LEARN? 

Jacob A. Evanson 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

I SHALL TRY to make as definite an answer as I can to the question, 
*What should our choral students learn.” I hope the necessity for brevity will 
not cause the impression of dogmatism or bigotry. 

In general, the present status of choral education impresses me as follows : 

(1) Our choral students are learning “pieces” at the imdue expense of 
the learning of “fundamentals,” 

(2) The literature used is generally too limited in character-range, if 
not in quality. 

(3) Public appearance, desirable as it is, is being allowed to dwarf the 
actual range of experience choral students should receive. 

What can we or should we do about it? In a single statement, I believe 
our choral students should learn “fundamentals” as well as “pieces.” It seems 
to me these fundamentals can be reduced to four all-inclusive phases. First of 
all, I believe the choral student in any choral class should definitely improve 
his ability to read the language of music. Musical illiteracy is as indefensible 
in anything but a beginning choral class as in any advanced foreign language 
class, providing the music teacher has equivalent conditions. There has been 
much sentiment about stifling interest of students by asking them to learn how 
to read. The only answer I have time to make to that is that I find students 
interested in learning how to read; that it does not stifle interest; and that by 
emphasizing sight reading we cover twice as much music in a year as without 
such study — ^with ever-increasing pleasure. 

Secondly, I believe that the choral student should learn definitely and 
tangibly to develop his vocal instrument and improve his technique. These 
are different phases of the same thing and can be treated here together. But 
in my work I separate them in order to emphasize the fact that it is in the 
sheer production of tone that most vocalists fail, from the great opera stars 
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down to the beginner. No matter what instrument — ^violin, voice, French horn 
or whatever you may choose — ^the tone must be free and flowing, resonant, 
of controlled intensity, rhythm and pitch. These are some of the tonal funda- 
mentals which the good instrumentalists rarely forget, but, alas, even our best 
vocalists rarely remember all of them. To try to sing without these funda- 
mentals is like a tailor trying to make a fine suit from shoddy. Schubert may 
give the singer a divine pattern, but the resultant re-creation must be unsatis- 
factory unless the tonal material out of which it is made is satisfactory. Here 
again there is a lot of sentimental talk about stifling a student’s artistic 
sensibilities by asking him to really master his tone and technique. I do not 
find this to be true. Every instrumentalist masters his tone and technique as 
a matter of course. We will not have good choral singing until we expect the 
same thing of the singers and help them achieve it. 

In the third place, I believe the choral student should definitely and 
tangibly improve his understanding and mastery of the choral styles. There 
are many lesser styles but we will merely mention the broad styles of: 

Byzantine and Early Christian. — From the beginning of the Christian era 
to about the year 1000. Age of plain chant. 

Gothic and Renaissance. — 1000 to 1625. Age of modal polyphony. 

Classic (Baroque and Rococo). — 1625-1800. 

Romantic. — 1800-1900. 

Modern. — 1900 to present. 

Folk Song. — All ages. 

Just as we expect the instrumentalist to play Mozart differently from 
Tschaikowsky, so should we expect the choralist to sing plain chant differently 
from the romantic style — not because he has been taught how to play or sing 
the particular pieces, but because he understands the differing styles. 

Lastly comes the most important of all, namely, the music itself. This is 
the beginning and the end of choral study and the heart of all that is between 
these ends. I believe that our music should consist of the representative master- 
pieces of the six styles quoted above, and of the lesser styles under each. 
Audience appeal is a valid consideration but can rightfully be applied only 
after the music chosen passes the test of giving the greatest possible value to 
the choral student himself. In this phase there is a popular but falacious and 
detrimental notion that good music must be necessarily solemn and rather dull. 
To this I have time to only say that I believe St. Louis Blues, What Shall 
we do with a Drunken Sailor, and even Frankie and Johnnie are all good 
music. So are the masses of Beethoven, Bach and Palestrina. These classes 
of music are as different as night and day, but each is good in its own way. 

In brief then, the answer I would make to the question, ‘‘What should 
our choral students learn” is as follows: 

(1) A constantly greater mastery of reading of the language of music. 

(2) A cofistantly greater mastery of voice and its technique. 

(3) A constantly greater mastery of style. 

(4) A constantly greater mastery and understanding of a constantly 
greater quantity of truly good and representative music. 

May I emphasize that I realize that the above consists of only bald gen- 
eralities. The limited scope of this discussion permits of nothing else. No 
statement can be made as to hozv these fundamentals are to be learned, nor can 
we touch upon the order and the proportion in which they should be considered, 
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or the rate at which they should be learned. If I have made it plain that I 
feel we should be teaching fundamentals as well as pieces, then I have made 
the essential point I wished to make. However, there may be concrete sug- 
gestions in quotations from bulletins which describe the manner in which the 
above four fundamentals of good choral technique are applied to a graduated 
choral program of four levels, actually in operation, 

A GRADUATED CHORAL PROGRAM 

*'Not one-'tenth of the greatest music is known to anyone except a few antiquarians" is the 
challenging outburst of the music historian, Cecil Gray, as recently as 1928. 

A knowledge and understanding of the greatest music of all ages is indubitably the foundation 
of a real musical culture. This is taken as a major premise for the choral program at Western 
Reserve University, which aims to make such music known, understood and cherished, and a part 
of the daily life of large numbers of students. 

The present choral program was organised in the fall of 1932. While preserving the desirable 
features of the older type of extra-curricular choral groups, it was made a more definitely cultural 
study, graded on four levels, with academic credit available for ^ch. It was designed to give oppor- 
tunity to learn in four years all the essentials of a well equipped choralist, comparable in many 
ways to the opportunity to learn the various foreign languages, and their literatures. 

A detailed description of these courses is as follows: 

Music 131, 132.^The Opera and Oratorio Chorus. This is the freshman-sophomore level. 
For public performances of oratorios all choral groups of the University^ are united. Particular 
stress is laid on reading and vocal devel^ment and technique. Prerequisites: Ability to carry a 
tune, and evidence of aptitude. Credit: One semester hour. 

Music 233, 234.— Tfic Men’s and Women^s Glee Clubs. These groups constitute Ae second 
or sophomore-j'unior level. Particular emphasis is placed on style, and sufficient emphasis is^ con- 
tinued on vocal technique to achieve a sense of the various styles. Prerequisites; A free voice of 
reasonable quality and flexibility, good intonation, and ability to read one of the lower three parts 
of a Bach chorale. Credit: One semester hour. 

Music 33S, 336. — The University Choir. This group of mixed voices is the third^ level and is 
designed to consist mainly of juniors, seniors and graduate students. The prerequisite; Ability 
to read some of he moderately difficult chromatic and modem literature, and ability to sing in style 
music of he six classifications studieci in the glee clubs. This course^ calls for extra-vocal stimie, 
such as historical studie, attendance at specified concerts, reports, thesis work, etc. Credit: Three 
semeter hours. 

In addition to hee three levels, each of which carries credit, there is he University Singers, 
which is a small vocal ensemble* (six to ten members), mixed voictt, ^igned to sing choral 
which compares to the string quartet in the instrumental field. Credit for this course is available 
by special arrangement. 

The music sung by these choral groups is chosen in cycles of four years to equal the span of a 
complete student generation. In the last four years he groups have studied approximatdy 500 
choral works by nearly 150 composers. This repertoire consists of he representative masterpieces 
of he choral styles of plain chant, folk song, modal polyphony, classicism, romanticism, and 
modernism. 
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PRESENT DAY TRENDS IN MUSIC EDUCATION IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Ethel Sherlock 

Supervisor of Music, Chicago, Illinois 

All the forces of education combine to the end of discovering what is 
best for the child to help him immediately to live a joyous, wholesome daily 
life, and also carry with him as part of his life pattern to give him courage 
and inspiration through his later years. Modern educators agree on the 
enormous potentialities of music education. It remains for music teachers to 
outline suggestions that will enable the schools to fulfil these expectations. 
Mursell in his Hutnan Values hi Music Education^ gives great encouragement 
to those whose lives are devoted to music as a means of contributing cultural 
and humanitarian values to everyday living. He tells us that music is in itself 
a stimulating activity, and the desire to sing, used as a means of expression, 
of emotional release, accompanied by intelligent interpretation and the construc- 
tion of the required backgrounds, provides a progressive center of learning. 
The educator must assume responsibility for selecting the most significant 
types of experience and must render them available to the child. These ex- 
periences should be (a) active rather than passive, (b) many-sided, (c) cul- 
turally significant. They must be organized to fit lives of toil, hours of leisure, 
and to stimulate the talented. “We grow musically by listening to music, by 
performing music, or by creating music.”* 

From a very valuable survey by Miss Lorle Krull, Assistant Supervisor of 
Music, Indianapolis, Indiana, made for the benefit of the Committee on General 
Elementary Music, we have secured quite a widespread view of what are the 
present day trends in music. Let us briefly summarize them. 

(1) To give a rich song-singing experience that will satisfy the hmne- 
diate need of the child* s emotional release, and also carry over into commu- 
nity and home-group singing. This program includes a thorough study of the 
child voice and a careful selection of material, both as to musical and literary 
content. There is available an extensive library of books on the child voice. 
There is a wide range of artistically worth while music, much of it quite 
simple and easy. However, let us not always evade the more difficult selec- 
tions. If the music is suitable and has character and beauty the ultimate joy 
in its mastery and rendition will overcome any tendency to drudgery. 

(2) To give opportunity for many rhythmic experiences and increased 
rhythmic development. Rhythmic experiences should not be limited to move- 
ments of the arms and feet but should engage the entire body. Motor freedom 
helps a child to become music-minded, and the freer the movements, the freer 
the muscular release and abandon to the spirit of the composition. 

(3) To continue listening lessons so that radio and concert programs can 
he selected with good taste and enjoyed more keenly. Listening to music can 
be a delightful aid to a more intimate relationship with music that cannot be 
sung. For most children this phase of music should be much more limited than 
song-singing experiences, and should be accompanied by some active response, 
such as discussion, analysis, or rhythmic movements. 

(4) To promote creative work, not only m melody-writing and instru- 
ment-making, but also along interpretative lines. John Dewey^s doctrine of 
“Interest”* in the learning process still holds good, and it is recognized that 
motor activity usually aids in the amount of interest a child has, but this 
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activity must not end in itself, resolving into merely play; it must stimulate 
effort, lead to a continuity of effort and interest, and promote thoughtfulness. 

It is from this viewpoint that creative work is considered. The success of 
Mrs. Satis Coleman at Lincoln School along these lines of interesting and 
developing activities is well known. We are grateful for the insight and in- 
spiration she has given us. We cannot all carry on in the same fashion. Size 
of classes, lack of work material, and other physical conditions limit out scope 
of activities. But we can reconsider our classes from this perspective and gain 
incentives to some possible activities. 

Melody-writing is no new story, but it is still a snare for the unwary. It 
can so easily become an exercise in notation rather than an expression of tonal 
ideas. Freedom of expression, no matter how poor in effect, tends to aid the 
child in realizing and understanding what music is. 

Let us not overlook another type not so often considered. Children may 
use their own taste, judgment, discrimination, and imagination in the inter- 
pretation and rendition of their songs, in re-arranging rhythmic experiences 
into new forms, in scoring selections for the rhythm band. These activities 
are creative in effect, may be universal in the possibility of accomplishment, 
and are likely to be permanent in value. 

(5) To do less formal teaching, hut to provide greater stimulation to 
pupil discoveries, to motivate the investigation of problems and such sight- 
singing as is deemed advisable; to allow the pupils more freedom in selecting 
songs, in interpreting them, and in criticizing the performance. 

(6) To recognise individual differences, giving opportunities for indi- 
vidual and small-group singing, selected choruses for talented performers, and 
recompensing activities for the less musically endowed. 

(7) To supplement the song-singing experiences with sofne degree of 
technical skill and mastery of the notation of music. Again I quote Mr, 
Mursell: ‘‘Knowledge about music becomes educative in so far as it sup- 
ports, expresses, and renders more significant actual musical experiences, and 
fosters valid musical attitudes,”* “The acquisition of a skill has no value 
unless along with it we also acquire a disposition to use it.”* 

The musically trained mind must have an apprehension of tonal relation- 
ships. The easiest and simplest scheme is our movable “do” system— not 
always adequate, it is true, as regards the modem lack of tonality, but still 
effective for much song-singing. Some idea of the structure and pattern of 
beautiful songs also tends to increase the appreciation of music. 

If we develop power to use the musical score, this power in turn gives 
greater pleasure in music, and increased power to express one*s self cre- 
atively. 

“A program which is all stimulation, all enthusiasm, all sentiment for 
beauty, but which involves no rigorous, ordered development, is profoundly 
defective.”* 

(8) To consider the opporHmities for integration with art, literature, 
history or geography. A study project in which music contributes to a corn- 
plete integration of subject matter is greatly enhanced thereby. But music 
must not become the servant of other parts of the curriculum. It has a rich 
content of its own that must be preserved and presented for its true educative 
value. 

(9) To include the kindergarten in the field of the music supervisor. 
The kindergarten presents greater opportunities for free expression and devel- 
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opment than any other one particular phase of school life. A supervisor in 
sympathy with the aims and ideals of the kindergarten can do much to help 
the child retain the values gained, supplementing them with continued pro- 
gressive activities throughout the later years. 

(10) To provide highly-trained teachers and supervisors who have a 
readiness to acquaint themselves with general educational progress and to 
experiment with new methods and new ideas, recording results and evaluating 
such experiments in the light of the child’s development. 

As to teaching methods, Kilpatrick says : “The broader outlook on method 
asks how a teacher shall so manage the total situation confronting the child as 
to call out the most and best of his inner resources and how then to guide the 
ensuing experience so that the aggregate learning results of knowledge, atti- 
tudes, habits, and skills shall be best.”’ 

“Good teaching,” says John Dewey, “appeals to established powers while 
it includes such new material as will demand their redirection to a new end, 
this redirection requiring thought-intelligent effort.”” 

Let us, as music teachers, seek through the whole field of educational re- 
search for better ways of bringing to the child the best in music and of de- 
veloping in him the means of expressing himself through music. 

iMursclI, James L.: Human Values in Music Education, pp. 31, 32 (Silver, Burdctt and 
Company) . 

Ibid, p, 93. 

« Dewey, John: Interest and Effort in Education (Houghton, Mifflin Company). 

* Mursell, James L.: Human Values in Music Education, p. 28. 

» Ibid, pp. 28. 29. 

•Ibid, p. 119. 

^ Kilpatrick, William Heard: Foundations of Method, Preface p. VII (The MacMillan Co.). 

• Dewey, John: Interest and Effort in Education, p. 58. 



THE FUNCTION OF ROTE SINGING AND MUSIC 
READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Laura. Bryant 

Director of Music ^ Ithaca, J^ew Tor\ 

The dictionary gives four definitions for the word **f unction,” no one of 
which applies here. “Function” appears three times in the index of the 1935 
Yearbook, along with other highfalutin titles, including such words as 
“evaluation, re-evaluation, trends, integration, fusion, creative, carry-over, 
musical, social and educational values, challenge, tendencies, experimental, 
achievements, psychological ratings,” etc. 

Further index exploration, this time in the Yearbook of 1913, twenty-three 
years ago, reveals simpler titles: “Educational principles in music teaching,” 
“Responsibility of normal schools for the musical equipment of grade teachers,” 
“Music in the normal school,” “What should be taught in normal school.” 
The normal schools seem to have been “taking a beating” from the great old 
music educators of that day. They were then called music supervisors — ^and 
loved it. It was here in the 1913 Yearbook that a title was found. 

While referring to that 1913 Conference held in Rochester (my first), 
may I digress a moment and give the young supervisors — excuse me, music 
educators — a moment of looking backward, a moment of comparison. The 
Yearbook of 1913 contained 92 pages, that of 1935, 544 pages. The 1913 
Yearbook recorded 152 members; 1935 listed over 5,000 members. This cer- 
tainly shows that in twenty-three years music in the elementary schools has 
“functioned” considerably. 

Oh, yes, the title! This paper will be called Brass Tacks because that is 
what They were getting down to in that 1913 Conference. And, because They 
“got down to brass tacks” we are able to make Their dreams come true. They 
had vision. By “They” I mean the speakers that were on that 1913 program. 
It was only the sixth meeting. Mrs. Clark, our beloved first president, was 
on the program. Others were Frank Beach, Hollis Dann, Peter Dykema, Will 
Earhart, C. A. Fullerton, Thaddeus Giddings. These were the young blades 
in music education who were pioneering — ^blazing the trail, laying the foun- 
dations. Have we carried out their ideas? Are you young super-educators 
carrying on, traveling the road they pointed out? 

To go back again. In that 1913 meeting Mr. Giddings stated: “The 
chief end in view is to make all the pupils as musical as possible in the time 
we have and within their natural limits.” And to gain this he placed the 
emphasis on sight reading. 

Mr. Earhart stated: “The chief end in view is to bring into the lives of 
all the people the quality of feeling out of which good music springs and 
which it therefore has the power to create.” (Doesn’t that sound just like 
him today?) And to gain this he placed the emphasis on tone- work and 
artistic rendition, “till the proper balance is secured.” Mr. Earhart added, 
“There should be no special emphasis except on the feature that is below its 
proper proportion.” Then Mr. Dann, vociferously: “The normal schools, the 
normal schools! We can’t succeed unless the grade teacher is properly 
trained!” And then Mrs. Clark gave a talk on music appreciation. 

Even then, in 1913, in the good old days, our leaders were advocating 
fusion of the two important features, rote singing and sight reading. It was 
the fashion then. Fashions in teaching change as rapidly as fashions in clothes. 
But like fashions in clothes, they inevitably swing back. Last week I was 
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startled to see a high school girl walk into one of my classes in a frock al- 
most identical with one I wore at her age. Since then, we have passed from 
long skirts to almost no skirts, back to long ones; from large sleeves through 
the no-sleeve period, back to large ones. We have passed through music 
reading methods, from nothing but syllables, through the no-syllable period, 
back to more use of syllables. 

Young educators, who of you is bold enough, brave enough, to keep your 
feet on the ground, to choose wise methods from the maze of “trends” experi- 
mental methods, re-evaluations, integration ideas, that are overwhelming us 
in the march of time? Like the feeding machine in Charlie Chaplin’s “Modern 
Times,” there is apt to be a kink in the new-fangled machinery. Charlie 
chose the good earth for his expressive feet. Thereon he found safety, and 
happiness. Dare you get down to brass tacks, teach each child individually, 
rote songs and sight reading — a fusion of these two? Only thus, may music in 
the elementary schools “function” properly and become foundational. We must 
agree that fundamentally, foundationally, the best way to appreciate music is to 
be able to participate intelligently. 

And now, how can rote singing and sight reading be made to function in 
the elementary schools? It has been the speaker’s privilege to teach for many 
years in a small system of schools, with freedom to experiment. It has been 
possible to “keep an eye” on teachers and pupils, to personally help each teacher, 
each pupil, over a long period of years. This has been a marvelous education. 
To be able to follow generation after generation of school children, to compute 
the percentage of those who became music lovers, through ability to participate, 
and carry on musically after school life. This has indeed been a rare privilege. 

Here are some present day statistics : During the months of January and 
February we actually heard 400 children sing, each individually, in the first, 
second and third grades. Of the 400, fewer than fifteen were unable to match 
tones. Fifteen out of 400 — in February! We found alibis for most of the 
fifteen, such as prolonged absences, or late entrance into the system. Only 
two or three had had their full quota of assistance. Even so, some of these 
were promoted in March, bringing the number of so-called monotones to less 
than fifteen in March. 

How is this accomplished? In September, each class is graded into A, B, 
C and D groups. The A’s and B’s are the fine singing group. The C’s are 
those who require a great deal of individual help. They are not allowed to 
sing continuously with the advanced group until able to do so fairly correctly. 
After certain attainments they are tried with the singing group almost daily in 
some song or another. Of our 400, in February, we have only fifty children 
in this C group. In March, in one class we promoted five to the singing 
group. 

There are educators who strenuously oppose this type of separation. “It 
is non-socializing. It makes the children self-conscious. The children don’t 
like it.” Then lead them to like it. Do they like to brush their teeth? Re- 
member Jackie Cooper, as Skippy, was led to deceive his mother because he 
hated brushing his teeth. Recently I witnessed a tooth-brush drill. The prize 
brushers were presented with brushes and taken from room to room where 
they demonstrated before the other children their superior ability. Did they 
like it? They loved it. How many times is your child sent from the table to 
wash his hands? He does not like it, but he is glad when he grows up that 
you insisted. The habit was formed during the habit-forming stage. 

There are isolated cases where children protest a bit in some way or 
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show gentle disapproval of our processes. One of our loveliest singers in the 
University today refused to try to match tones in the kindergarten and first 
grade. She preferred to remain silent. How she blossomed out is a long 
and interesting story — sl family tradition now which time prevents our telling. 
One of the soloists in the high school glee club remained silent during his 
first year in school. He refused to ‘‘toot,” or rather maintained a dignified 
silence. He would come to me with the others, sometimes, tuck his little hot 
hand in mine. He was friendly, but silent. The next year he went right 
along with the others, in the singing class. In both cases, it was probably 
shyness. We don’t exactly know. One puzzler never uttered a sound for two 
years. In the second grade, one day, when I entered the room, he greeted 
me with a hoarse voice — “Miss Bryant, I can sing now. I had my tonsils 
out.” Well, that explained that. These are but three cases that I recall. 
There are thousands who happily adjust themselves to this method. A leading 
educator in our city told me only last week, the proudest moment so far of his 
five-year-old son’s school life was when he came home and announced that 
he had been promoted to the first choir in the singing class. This in the 
kindergarten I A good teacher— and we should have only good teachers — 
handles this matter in music tactfully as she does in English or in any of the 
social studies. I am old-fashioned enough to believe that a little rivalry, a little 
grading, a few bumps, tend to growth and also strengthen a child’s character. 
Life is no bed of roses, and he might as well get a little hardening in his early 
music training as anywhere. 

Children are willing to do what they understand. Just because they haverft 
the vocabulary to speak a grown-up language is no reason why they can’t be 
made to understand why this or that is done. The “birdie, birdie” baby 
talk is all out of fashion. It is a great mistake to “talk down” to children 
of intelligence. 

Our classes learn at least 100 new songs each year. At the end of ihe 
fifth year a vocabulary of 500 songs is each child’s heritage. This with daily 
individual sight reading, after it is started, builds an unassailable musical 
foundation. Thus will the rote singing and sight reading function in the 
elementary grades. Thus, literally we can plan “music for every child and 
every child for music.” Good grade teachers is the secret. Do we hear an 
echo of that 1913 cry, “The normal schools ! The training of the grade teach- 
er!” — ^plus plenty of beautiful material which is now available. Thus may we 
reach what Howard Hanson calls “the end objective of music itself — ^the ulti- 
mate purpose of our endeavors as teachers — ^the final goal towards the realiza- 
tion of which the great organizations of our profession are striving— music in 
its highest fulfillment I” 
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[Introduction to Demonstration] 

Ruth L. Curtis 

Eastern Junior High School, Lynn, Massachusetts 

These fifty children are representative of the seventh grade of the 
Eastern Junior High School, Lynn, Massachusetts. Work of the same quality 
as that which the children will show may be seen daily in our seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. We have not come here this morning to exhibit our powers, 
for we know that similar results are being obtained in many places. Our 
object in making this long journey is to bring to your attention a specific idea 
in school music. Therefore our contribution to the program should not be 
considered as an exhibition, but as an attempt to show how the meager time 
spent in school music may be used to the best advantage. 

For six and one-half years, these children have been studying along a 
definite plan. We believe in teaching music for the love of music and we feel 
that this may best be accomplished through music reading, by the singing of 
syllables when needed and by singing words when possible. However, we 
believe that the result should be attained with technical instruction reduced to 
a minimum. Consequently, our children do not know the pitch names of lines 
and spaces; they do not know key names; they know nothing about place- 
ment of sharps and flats in the signature; they know little about whole and 
half steps; they know nothing about major or minor. They know nothing 
about modulation or such things as triads or key chords and very little about 
measure structure. Having eliminated all these technical non-essentials, we 
hope to show that they can sing in any key, that they can modulate, that they 
can sing in the major or minor and that they can do all this through a thorough 
knowledge of only three technical essentials, namely, finding do, rhythms, and 
chromatics. 

These children have had no training in specific music appreciation, but we 
maintain that they have real music appreciation through a power to participate. 
We feel that they have been trained in the emotional side of music through 
the ability to use the three simple technical vital essentials. We also believe 
that in addition to their ability to express the emotional side of music, they 
have received valuable intellectual training through their ability to master the 
principles of time and tune. 

These children have 80 minutes per week for music. Results in the music 
classes are not obtained by the use of any specific material. We have four 
different books and use all of them during the year. Our music course does 
not include any written work. Children are graded on their everyday per- 
formance in the music room. There are no written tests of any kind. 

These children have only had three-part singing since last October. Their 
average age is eleven years, seven months. We will first sing a group of pre- 
pared three-part songs. These will be followed by reading from music books 
which the children have never seen — first, several songs by notes and then other 
songs with words. May I direct your attention to the fact that the children will 
read these songs without any help or even suggestion on the part of the 
teacher, their work being the result of their own reasoning power. We will 
complete our program with another group of prepared three-part songs. [Here 
followed the demonstration.] 
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THE FUNCTION OF ROTE SINGING AND MUSIC 
READING IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 

Percy Graham 

Director of School Music, Lynn, Massachusetts 
College of Music, Boston University 

For the purpose of discussion, may we decide just what we mean by 
school music? Does a good orchestra or a good band constitute the sum total 
of good school music? Because a certain school department has a prize band, 
does it mean that school music in that community is good without question? 
We all value a good band or an excellent orchestra — ^and we all desire to 
have them, but we know in our hearts that as valuable as these organizations 
may be, they do not necessarily mean good school music. A band or orchestra 
represents music teaching to a very small percentage of school children. I 
recently had a discussion with a certain supposed authority about the relative 
worth of the music in two different communities. It was apparent to me 
that he was basing his argument on the relative worth of the a cappella choirs 
in the two places in question. As a matter of fact, I had not heard either of 
their organizations but had confined my visits to the grades. This person con- 
demned the music in the town of ‘*A” for the reason that in his opinion the 
a cappella choir in the town of “A” was not as good as that in the town of 
He said that any music system should be judged by what it brings 
forth in the high schools. Under certain conditions, we must agree with that. 
But can we judge what any system has brought forth merely by an a cappella 
choir ? 

I approve of a cappella choirs — ^we should have more of them — ^but we can- 
not judge a whole music system by the a cappella choir. In the first place, sup- 
pose the choir numbered one hundred pupils. It is more likely to number fifty. 
Suppose there are a thousand pupils in that particular high school; it means 
that one out of ten pupils is receiving the benefit of singing in the a cappella 
choir. The question is, what are you doing for the nine hundred who are not 
singing in that favored group and what is their attitude toward music? 

It reminds me of the physical education department that is spending all 
its efforts in training twelve or fifteen boys to make a champion football team 
and paying no attention to the mere elements of posture of the other thousand 
or so pupils in the high school. It is more important to me that one thousand 
boys walk like men, than that twelve or fifteen boys act like gladiators. 

It is more important to me that the mass. of pupils receive a mere insight 
into the beauties of music than that fifty chosen pupils receive the advantage 
and training in singing in an a cappella choir, as valuable as this may be. 
Hence, I decry the passing of the large chorus of six hundred or more pupils 
who, each week had the benefit of joining in a period of good music. The 
a cappella choir can never take the place of this work. I would rather lift a 
thousand people one inch than one person a thousand inches — in fact, that is 
our job in public education. To me, it is the attitude of the mass that counts, 
rather than the attitude of the favored few. 

The type of community is reflected in an a cappella choir. Take for 
example, a rich favored community. The children come from splendid homes. 
Their parents are people of culture. Theirs are homes of refinement and 
opportunity. Take a census of the members of an a cappella choir in such a 
community and you will find that most of those people have had the benefit 
of training, instrumental or vocal or both, outside of school. Their ability to 
sing is due more to the training received outside of school, rather than in the 
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schoolroom, I have heard of supervisors who have been hired or fired on 
their ability to put on a good graduation show. Yet we all know that it is 
possible to put on a good show while our real school music is all on the 
wrong basis and non-educational. On the other hand — v/e may be poor show- 
men and have excellent school music. We smile at the ignorance of the school 
board that hires or fires because of the graduation show — but we despair at 
the so-called educational expert who judges the effectiveness of a particular 
school system by the relative values of the a cappella choirs. 

I have heard people boast of their a cappella choir like Mrs. Gotrocks 
boasts of the fact that her daughter married a foreign prince. I have no 
quarrel with bands, orchestras, and a cappella choirs. I like them — ^want them 
— enjoy them; but your problem — and my problem is not concerned with 
choirs, orchestras, bands and glee clubs, as important as they are. Our problem 
concerns the music condition among the one hundred per cent of the children 
in the first nine grades. 

I will be more specific than that. What is the vocal music condition of 
your children in the first nine grades? I have seen supervisors who spend 
most of their time hunting up the musically-favored so that they can have 
these fine musical organizations which so ably advertise their work, although 
it may not be their work. Yet — these same supervisors have miserable grade 
work in music. If you should visit their classes, you would see a succession 
of glee clubs, orchestras, bands (all good) but, the grade work is so that they 
are not showing it. If, on the other hand, your grade work is of high order, 
your choirs, orchestras, bands etc., will take care of themselves, provided you 
can obtain enough financial backing to furnish the right leadership. 

Let us make no mistake— our main job is with the one hundred per cent 
of the children in the elementary and junior high schools. Any good musician 
or choir leader can produce a good musical organization providing he has the 
material, organizing ability and the right personality. It takes years and years 
of careful training and thought to get good classroom music — and to establish 
in the hearts and minds of the one hundred per cent of the pupils a love of good 
music and an ability to participate. Our aim in music should be “a love of 
good music by the mass of our children in the schools and a desire and ability 
of the MASS to participate in music,” This being the case, I am confining my 
discussion to methods of vocal music in the elementary grades. 

This being the aim, let us give our attention to the methods to be used 
to bring about desired results. Let us concede that everybody in school music 
is trying to obtain the best results possible, yet we see many different ideas as 
to how to bring this about. Perhaps this is as it should be. No two people 
have the same ideas on many things in life — so why not many ideas on how 
our “aim” in school music is to be accomplished? 

As we look about in school music, there seems to be two major schools 
of thought. In fact we seem to be divided into two definite groups: (1) The 
rote singers, and (2) The note singers. A few years ago, school music con- 
sisted of one technical thing after another. It seemed that supervisors were 
attempting to furnish each child with a thorough musical foundation. Children 
were compelled to go through every technical principle in elementary music 
knowledge. Lines and spaces, keys, key names, placement of sharps and flats 
in the signature, major and minor keys, even major and minor scale structure 
was demanded to say nothing of whole and half steps, intervals and even triads. 
All of these were demanded and measure structure thrown in. So-called “sight 
singing” was also insisted upon; in fact, “sight singing” was made the end 
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o£ things instead of the means to an end. It is absolutely true that in my 
boyhood days I loved music everywhere except in school — ^and there, except 
on rare occasions, I hated it. In my early supervising days, a matter of some 
twenty-five years ago, I found better pedagogical methods than when I was a 
boy— but the music was still mechanical. 

Some twenty or more years ago, what amounted to almost a revolution 
took place. Music was considered to be a drudge instead of a joy and a change 
in methods was looked for — in fact, demanded. From that movement resulted 
the rote singers of today. These good people said, “We are going to teach 
music for the love of music — ^and not just for the mastery of technique.” 
Nobody can disagree with this sentiment, in fact, we will all agree with it. 
But like most all reformers, they went too far, at least in my opinion. Yet as 
I visit these same rote singers, and as I hear about what they are doing, I 
really think that they have not gone far enough. There is a place in Massa- 
chusetts where the supervisor, who teaches along the rote singers* ideas, 
avows that she teaches music for the love of music and who claims that she 
is doing away with technical things. To my amazement, I find she is teaching 
not only key names and placement of sharps and flats in the signature but also 
major and minor scale structure in the fifth and sixth grades. In another 
place which has come to my notice, children are not taught to read notes, 
but to my surprise, they are taught notes — ^by rote — ^after they have learned to 
sing the song. I cannot but feel that this is putting the cart before the horse 
— and not only that, but it is an admission that after all, there is some good 
in note singing. 

In another place I saw some very fine vocal work and some excellent 
song singing. These folks claimed not to be teaching technical things. How- 
ever, I saw them teaching key names, placement of sharps and flats — ^yes, even 
teaching triads — ^and yet they claim to be teaching the rote method. In fact, 
as I visit schools, I find the rote people to be more technical than I dare to 
be, and I am looked upon by most people as a technician. 

Opposed to the rote singers, but working for the same ends and aims, we 
find the descendants of the early sight singers, or note singers. 

As I look on these two “schools** from the outside, for I claim to belong 
to neither of them, I cannot help thinking that they are both making the same 
mistalces — ^namely, they are both too technical. The so-called sight singers — 
or note singers — ^are insisting that the children know their lines and spaces. 
They still insist on teaching “Good deeds are ever bearing fruit.** They still 
insist on naming keys, position of sharps and flats in the signature, and many 
other needless and useless technical problems. I am glad to say that they are 
requiring note reading — syllable singing — ^which I feel is the best device yet 
found to enable a child to interpret the printed page. On comparing the two 
systems, I find that the note singers bring up children with more independent 
power to master the printed page, but I have found very good singing from 
the rote singers. Children brought up on the rote method lack a power to 
master a song for themselves. 

We hear a great deal at the present time about giving vent to the Mo- 
tions in music, mostly by theorists who have not taught school for many years 
— ^if ever. It seems to be the opinion of these people that the way to emphasize 
the emotional content of music is by rote singing— that the joy in music is 
best obtained by the rote method. I have seen both methods at work tmder 
about the same conditions and I say without hesitation, that there is as much 
joy in one system as in the other— that it depends on the same thing which all 
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our good work as supervisors depends on, namely, the grade teacher. I have 
seen a most technical teacher obtain unbounded enthusiasm and joy from his 
pupils — and on the other hand, I have heard of high school pupils, brought up 
on the idea of teaching music for the love of music, on the rote singing idea, 
who went on a miniature strike and tore up their music books. In each case, 
it was the teacher, and not the system, that brought about such results. 

I have little sympathy with the theorists who say that children cannot 
enjoy music through reading it, and who would discard all technicalities in 
singing. I invite them to use the same theory in instrumental music-bands or 
orchestras. Have you ever heard a band or orchestra giving vent to their 
emotions when playing a beautiful selection which they have learned? Of 
course you have. Such a question is too foolish to ask. But, I ask you, how 
would you like to listen to a band or orchestra when the players were trying 
to give vent to their emotions and did not know one note from another — 
and if they knew nothing about producing tone from their given instruments? 

A few weeks ago, I visited one of the ninth grade choruses in Lynn. They 
were about to take up for the first time the “Largo” from the New World 
Symphony, It was the edition published by Oliver Ditson Company, which 
you know is not without its difficulties. The teacher started in to tell about 
the symphony and how it came to be written. As she was using considerable 
time with her introduction, I said, “Well, let’s hear them sing it.” They had 
never seen the music before — ^yet they sang tlie song through to the end, all 
four parts at once. They sang the syllables practically without a mistake; 
then they sang four parts at once with the words. The third time, we tried 
it with the piano accompaniment. We were about to sing it again for inter- 
pretation when the dismissal bell rang. I expressed my regret that we could 
not stay longer. Without hesitancy, the chorus members asked to stay after 
school in order that they might sing the selection once again. I ask the 
emotional advocates if these children did not give concrete evidence that they 
were enjoying the work? Was the fact that they could read this type of 
music in four parts at sight interfering with any expression of their emotions? 
Was not that ability to participate, namely, the intellectual content, just the 
background needed to enable them to give vent to these much discussed emo- 
tions ? 

This may indicate that I believe in children reading music. I do maintain 
that normal children should read music. The old-fashioned note singers had 
the same belief, and, I honestly believe, so have the rote singers today— at 
least 90 per cent of them. This seems to place me in the category of the 
technicians, opposed to the methods of the rote singers. Yet this is not true. 
My friends, the note singers are away over here to the right; the rote singers 
here to the left. They are both keeping to their respective roads with fixed 
determination. 

I have chosen my path between the two extremes. 

I invite the ultra technicians to drop all unnecessary technical study and 
to devote such time to song singing and tone development. I invite the rote 
singers to eliminate their excess technical instruction and to spend more time 
on good healthy note singing; to give their children a power to “do” when 
away from the skirts of the teacher. 

The children you have just heard are children from the seventh grade of 
the Eastern Junior High School of Lynn, Massachusetts. Lynn is a manu- 
facturing city of some 100,000 people. Lynn has a public school population of 
about 16,000 children. There are only two vocal supervisors, counting the 
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director, in the entire city. There are many things we cannot do, because of 
lack of enough assistants. But we have tried to give to the children in the 
first nine grades, the ability to participate in music through a knowledge of 
the vital essentials. You have heard these children sing a number of prepared 
songs with what I consider was good tone and interpretation. They have given 
vent to their emotions, which is as it should be. You have also heard .them 
sing at sight three-part music which they never saw before this morning. Some 
of the songs were sung with syllables ; some of the songs were read with words, 

I think I may say that for seventh grade children, the work was reason- 
ably good; but the degree of excellence means nothing to me just now. What 
I want to leave with you is the idea that these children know only three 
technical principles: (1) How to find Do, or the key note; (2) Rhythms; 
(3) Chromatics. They do not know their lines and spaces. They do not 
know what key they are singing in. They do not know placement of sharps 
and fiats in the signature. They do not know much, if anything, about half 
and whole tones. They know nothing about major or minor or triads or 
intervals. They know nothing about measure structure. The entire technical 
structure has been removed with the exception of the three named technical 
vital essentials. 

Now I ask you if such results can be obtained without the technical sub- 
jects taught by both my friends, the note singers and the rote singers, why 
teach them? 

Before I close, there is one thought I should like to leave with you. Let 
us forget for the moment that we are musicians — or teachers, or psychologists 
or what not, and imagine that we are parents; that we are ordinary parents 
and that our children are attending the public schools where we hope they 
are to receive an education which will help them to cope with the problems 
of life, of which many of us are painfully aware. We look back on our own 
life — our failures and accomplishments, our educational training with its many 
shortcomings, and think, what do we want our children to accomplish. We 
review the vast amount of arithmetic that we struggled through — and what 
little good it has done us; we think about the many rules of grammar we 
learned — ^and how little we used some of them; we remember the states we 
had to bound — and how few of them we recall; we remember, or rather forget, 
the many dates in history, and the many kindred things we had to learn. But 
would we abolish all this material because the detail is forgotten? No — ^we 
cheerfully send our children to go through the same training — ^for we know, 
even if the subject teacher herself forgets, that these subjects are the by-prod- 
ucts of education. We send our children to school to learn to think! We 
know that if our children can learn to think and think logically, life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness will mean something to them; if they do not learn 
to think, it will mean nothing to them. 

Every subject taught in school should have its bearing on the thought 
process, or else it has no place in the curriculum. But some say music is 
different; that music is the cultural side of the child’s life. Unquestionably, 
music is cultural and may it always continue to be! But through the teaching 
of music, educators have the very finest medium for thought training— that is, 
if music is properly taught. . Music, properly taught, not only fosters culture, 
but even citizenship, physical training, mental training— yes, character training. 
In fact, music attacks all the elements of education. 

School music must have its emotional appeal. It is the emotional appeal 
which distinguishes music from mathematics. But music must have its appeal 
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to the intellect. If music were taught in the schoolroom so that it had such 
an appeal, and if the parents were educated to the fact that the subject of 
music is one of the leading instruments of education which provides their 
children with the power to become better business men, better doctors, better 
lawyers, better thinkers, do you believe for one minute that they would have 
stood by and seen school boards curtail music as it was in many school 
systems during the past few years? 

Let us all continue to emphasize the emotional side of music, but in our 
enthusiasm, let us not be prejudiced. Let us remember the value of music 
as an intellectual subject — as a trainer in general education. If we do this, 
I prophesy that music will be allotted not less time but more; that music will 
not be listed as an extra-curricular activity, but that it will be a regular 
activity; that it will not be an excrescence of the educational system but a 
livingr vital part of the chtld^s necessary educational requirement. 

THE OPPORTUNITY OFFERED THE TALENTED 

CHILD 

[Introduction to a Demonstration] 

Harriette M. Perkins 

Director of Music, Medden, Massachusetts 

The purpose of this paper is to attempt to present the plans for and 
results of the “Opportunities Offered the Talented Child” in a small city school 
system of about 10,000 pupils, divided into grades as follows: Of twenty-one 
schools, there are seventeen elementary schools, grades I to VI, three junior 
high schools, grades VII to IX, and one Senior High School, grades X to 
XII. The general plan for music education is: (1) compulsory vocal music 
in grades I to IX inclusive; (2) elective vocal music in grades X to XII 
inclusive; (3) elective instrumental music in grades I to XII inclusive. This 
plan is carried out with the following objectives in view: (1) general music 
for every child, (2) musical guidance for talented children, (3) opportunities 
offered for the development of musical ability of talented children. 

Vocal Work. The first musical opportunity is provided in the first grade 
where children with “God-given” voices are encouraged to sing songs alone 
in the classroom. This plan is carried through the elementary grades and 
results in the development of many very good solo voices. In grades V and 
VI, gi'oups of solo voices are urged to sing songs in two and three parts, 
resulting in many “choirs” in classroom work, As.semblies, festivals, and con- 
certs afford other opportunities for this type of work. Additional opportunities 
in the upper grades are also given in the boys* and girls* glee clubs where 
the “elective-selective plan’* is followed. 

Instrumental Work. Beginning in the elementary grades, opportunities for 
studying an instrument are made possible through (1) after school classes, 
(2) private lessons given after school, (3) the loaning of school instruments 
to pupils, (4) purchase of instruments at wholesale and sold to the pupils at 
cost, (S) lessons paid for by the school fund, (6) lessons at a nominal fee 
paid for by pupils, (7) occasional gifts of lessons to talented children by private 
individuals. As a result of lessons provided for children of the elementary 
grades, school orchestras are formed. In a school of six hundred pupils, the 
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orchestra has the following instrumentation: ten violins, four trumpets, one 
flute, one clarinet, one ^cello, one trombone, one drum, one set of bells. 

Correlation of Vocal a7id Instrumental Work, An attempt has been made 
in the last three years to encourage children who play instruments to learn to 
play some of the classroom songs and to accompany the class in the regular 
music lesson. It has been interesting to hear three violins, each playing a part 
of a three-part song, as an accompaniment to the three-part singing of a class 
or choir. Pianos, trumpets, clarinets, and flutes have also accompanied classes, 
choirs, and individuals in many “finished” songs. 

Demonstration Group, The individuals of the demonstration group were 
chosen in an attempt to show the results obtained through musical guidance 
received in the elementary grades. The upper grade children were chosen 
because they have continued the study begun in the lower grades. The program 
to be given with the musical history of each performance follows: 

(1) Vocal solo, ‘*The Little Dustman,” Brahms — June Jacobus, age 9, grade IV. (Training 
received in school.) 

(2) Trombone solo, ”Melody,” Wrighton — Geraldine Joseph, age 11. grade VI. (One 
year brass class; three-quarters of a year private lessons at school; three-quarters of a year member 
of elementary school orchestra.) 

(3) Vocal solo, 'T Dream of Jeannic with the Light Brown Hair,” Poster — ^Miriam Silver- 
man, age 14, grade IX. (Solo singer in grades III to IX inclusive; piano accompanist in 
grades IV, V, VI; member of girls’ glee club; accompanist for orchestra, and accompanist for 
solos, in grades VII, VIII, IX.) 

(4) Viola solo, Prite Song from "Die Meistersinger,” Wagner — Herbert Eismann, age 15, 

grade ^IX. (Solo singer in grades III to VI; leading part in elementary operetta, '"The Frog 
Prince”; violinist in elementary school orchestra, grades III to VI; viola player in orchestra and 
alto horn and baritone player in band, grades VII, VIII, IX. All the above instruments excepting 
the violin loaned by the school; viola lessons paid for by school fund; alto horn lessons given 
at school; baritone, self taught.) , 

(5) Trumpet solo, ’’The Lost Chord,” Sullivan — ^Joseph McGrath, age 13, grade VIII. 
(Piano accompanist in grades V to VIII; private lessons in trumpet given at school, and trumpet 
player in band, grades VI, VII, VIII; piano accompanist in orchestra, grades VII, VIII.) 

(Piano accompaniments were played by two members of the group, Miriam Silverman and 
Joseph McGrath.) 

There can be no doubt in anyone’s mind that a beautiful voice and a 
musical ear are gifts, yet training is necessary in order to develop these to 
their highest proficiency. In order to have enough determination and per- 
severance to become a successful individual performer a child must feel, as a 
sixth grade boy did when he said of music, “There is something in it that 
draws me to it.” 



MUSIC IN THE KINDERGARTEN 

Alice G. Thorn 

Department of Hursery School, Kindergarten, First Grade Education. Teachers College 
Columbia University 

Horace Mann School. J^ew York, 
ff>fO 

One of the most important attitudes which the teacher of the four- and 
five-year-old children should possess is a broad point of view about music. We 
are apt to think of music in school in terms of a “song period’' or a “rhythm 
period.” To accept this view is to shut ourselves away from the child and to 
fail to see that his approach to music is via his intense interest in sound and 
movement. 

The children of this age are not conditioned to the sacred diatonic scale 
as we are, but their ears are open and they are receptive to the new and 
untried as well as to the familiar and traditional forms. They are aware of all 
sound and movement about them, which is the stuff out of which music is 
made. They realize that not only people but things make music — for example, 
the cheerful variations in pitch made by the dripping of water from the faucet 
and so on. It is this eager reaching out by children for experiences of all 
sorts which makes us realize how many-sided music really is, if we consider it 
in its larger sense as children do — ^how many avenues of approach there are 
and consequently how many natural points of contact there are between the 
child and music. Since we do believe that the child’s own needs and interests 
should influence our teaching to a large extent then it is important that we as 
teachers should really know what these needs and interests are. 

If we do have a broad viewpoint about music we must realize that there 
is music expressive of almost every mood, and, since our moods and expe- 
riences vary, so do our musical needs vary. There are times when the sing- 
song chant of the crowd or the popular song of the day is more useful and 
appropriate to children than a synthetic song written by a grown person about 
the way he thinks a child feels even though we may think this song expresses 
better musical taste. The same child who enjoys singing a street song may, 
in another mood, be thrilled over a fleeting glimpse of beauty in music by 
Beethoven. Even a person of exquisite musical taste does not wince or feel 
offended when hearing a Sousa march at a West Point review, because this 
music is honest and sincere, since it adequately expresses the mood and the 
purpose for which it was composed. 

And so if music is to have meaning for children it should be related to 
present experience — ^the pleasure of knowing music which your friends know 
and singing with them; the fun of listening and playing to gay-spirited, 
rhythmic music, which is like dancing feet ; the pleasure in playing with sounds ; 
the happiness which comes when hearing music that expresses security and 
calmness when your mood is one of relaxation and contentment. These ex- 
periences are those of four- and five-year-olds, both as individuals and members 
of a group. 

There are those interested in music education who would say, “Here is the 
great music of the past. Study hard, acquire skill, approach reverently and 
some day you may enter into this heritage even though you cannot appreciate 
it now.” There are also those interested in child development who would say, 
“Music can enrich life here and now if it is related to the growing interests 
and needs of the present. The music enjoyed at this stage may not be of 
enduring beauty, it may be crude and simple, but if it provides a satisfying 
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experience and a wish for more musical experiences, we, as teachers, are build- 
ing a firm foundation on which later knowledges and appreciations can rest/’ 

The kindergarten teacher then, if experiences should be related to need, 
must know child development. She should know, (1) typical interests and 
needs of the average four- and five-year-old, and (2) she should know the 
special needs of her own particular group at the time. We cannot separate 
musical behavior from other kinds of behavior. The physical, mental, and 
social development of a child are all connected with his musical development. 

These characteristics of children’s growth and development influence guid- 
ance. If, for example, we recognize individual differences we would not expect 
uniformity in musical achievement, nor would we, as kindergarten teachers, 
even try to get it. We would expect different levels of achievement in music 
as in everything else. There would be differences in the range of the children’s 
voices, and we would not expect every child necessarily to have the ability 
to sing a certain number of head tones by the middle of February, for example. 
What we would hope would be that every child would enjoy singing and have 
opportunity to sing for the love of it, and we would never make a child un- 
comfortable or conspicuous if he is not able to sing the same song that the 
teacher is singing at the same time with the same degree of skill. 

It would be hoped that the child would learn much in regard to skills 
by being associated with a teacher who has a pleasing, accurate voice and who 
has a sympathetic, tactful method of guidance so that skills would be taught 
naturally through pleasure in singing. In such a way a child’s interest can 
be sustained and he can acquire useful skills. We might just as well make up 
our minds to adopt such practices since we are told that children cannot learn 
anything which they do not want to be taught. 

The kindergarten teacher realizes how important is the influence of en- 
vironment, and tries to make the kindergarten a musically stimulating place 
for the individual as well as the group — ^a place where children can have music 
at any time of the day as long as the rights of others are considered. In order 
that this might be brought about she would try (1) to have music materials, 
such as music books with simple illustrations, a part of the room library, and 
simple instruments of good tone; (2) a flexible schedule built up because of 
need in order to avoid regimentation and promote security, well-being, and an 
avoidance of tensions; (3) a willingness to let children progress at their own 
rate of speed; and finally (4) to make music meaningful by having it grow 
out of and related to interest and need. If we can hope to accomplish these 
things we will have helped to make a music experience a satisfying one which 
enriches not only the future but, even more important with young children, 
the present moment of living. 



THE VALUE OP EURYTHMICS IN EDUCATION 

Lucy Duncan Hall 

Scbring, Florida 

We naturally estimate the value of anything by the effect it has had 
upon our own lives. So I hope I may be pardoned if I preface my remarks 
by mentioning my year’s study of Dalcroze Eurythmics in pre-war Germany 
and its results. This one year of study, preceded as it had been by years of 
music study, of teaching piano, and three years of teaching dancing with Mary 
Wood Hinman, enabled me to earn a certificate authorizing me to teach. Not 
that I mas really prepared to teach eurythmics. M. Jaques-Dalcroze writes 
that ‘‘The ideal teacher must be at the same time psychologist, physiologist 
and artist,” and I was and am neither of these. In fact successes in those 
early years of teaching were about counter-balanced by mistakes. But I had 
been given a glimpse of some fundamental principles of art and education 
which have stood the test of time and opposition and many mistakes on my 
part. I had also won the emphatic judgment of my former music teacher, 
who was the greatly esteemed Adolf Weidig, that I was a hundred per cent 
better musician than before I studied eurythmics. Not only was my musician- 
ship improved, but my initiative, mental and physical activity, and general 
character were correspondingly developed by that one year’s study of 
eurythmics. 

The results for children during their plastic and formative years should 
be even more successful, and I hope to see the time when the ideas of 
Jaques-Dalcroze will be accepted and practiced to an even greater extent than 
those of his great compatriots, Rousseau and Pestalozzi. 

Dalcroze proposes to start the study of music by helping children to feel 
and express rhythm in the most instinctive way — that is, through bodily move- 
ment, before taking up the study of an instrument. He writes, “The aim of 
my teaching is to make my pupils able to say, T feel,’ rather than, 1 know,’ 
and also to create in them the desire to express themselves; for when an 
emotion is strongly felt, there is an immediate desire to communicate it to 
others to the best of one’s ability.” ... “To receive, to give, that is the great 
law of humanity.” ... “I base my whole system on music, because music . . . 
is able more than all the other arts to express the varied nuances of our 
feelings.” . , . “Everyone must have music in himself.” ... “I am convinced 
that education through and for rhythm is able to awaken the artistic sense. 
An artistic education of which physical exercise forms a large part is the only 
sure means of soothing our over-excited nerves. If this exercise is taken 
mainly in the way of sport and games, it will overstep the mark and create 
generations devoid of feeling.” . . , “It is necessary that in education, intel- 
lectual and physical development should play an equally important part; and 
eurythmics should have a good influence in both these directions.”* 

These sayings of the great Swiss educator and musician are familiar to 
all who are seeking light on the subject of rhythm, dance, art, music, and 
education, for his lectures, published in English, are on all lists of recommended 
reading on these subjects. But to appreciate their significance and application 
in education is, as he says, “A matter of personal experience.” It is as im- 
possible to understand rhytiimic education by reading about it as it would be 
to learn to swim or ride a bicycle from published directions witliout individual 
effort. 

^From the preface to Rhythmic Movement, Vol. I — JaqueaoDalcroze. 
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Rhythmic education is practical rather than purely intellectual; it is 
expressionistic as well as impressionistic in character; it demands individual 
thinking and action; it develops ear-mindedness as well as eye-mindedness. 

The aim of Jaques-Dalcroze in originating eurythmics was to develop 
superlative musicians. He writes, “and by music I mean what the Greeks 
meant, i. e,, the ensemble of the faculties of our senses and of our spirit; the 
ever-changing symphony of feelings created spontaneously, transformed by the 
imagination, regulated by rhythm, harmonized by consciousness.*’ 

His vision has been caught only in part by most of his students; and his 
method of eur 3 rthmics, instead of being taught in its entirety (including the 
branches of solfege and improvisation), is known most generally by its third 
and unique feature of rh 3 rthmic movement. 

The objectives of rh 3 rthmic movement may be broadly defined as follows: 
(1) A body capable of responding with the utmost elasticity, freedom, and 
control to every musical demand made upon it. (2) Aural perception quick- 
ened to an unusual degree by the demand for immediate response in action. 
(3) Mental clarity and alertness. (4) An appreciation of ordered movement 
and independence of action. (5) The joy of creative activity. (6) The ability 
to respond with one’s entire being to rhythm — ^“rhythms of all sorts,” says 
Vernon Lee, in Laurus Nobilis, “static and dynamic, in the spatial arts of 
painting and sculpture; in the half spatial, half temporal art of architecture; 
in music, which is most akin to life, because it is the art of movement and 
change.” 

But, someone may say, does not physical education take care of your 
first objective— the development of bodily elasticity, freedom, and control? At 
present, I do not believe it does. Not, at any rate, to the degree nor in the 
sense of emotional satisfaction that is here implied. Physical education deals 
with exercise as a purely physical activity; whereas eurythmics is concerned 
with bodily movement as the expression of ideas, musical and rhythmical 
concepts. Thought, thus focused upon the musical significance of the exercise, 
transforms the body into a musical instrument which is played upon by the 
mind and emotions, revealing an infinite variety of movement. This kind of 
movement becomes creative expression, affording glimpses of real art to those 
who have eyes to see. For, as Vernon Lee elucidates “Art stands halfway 
between the sensual and emotional experiences and the experiences of the mere 
reasoning intellect.” 

Without purpose, physical exercise is valueless. When we all were farm- 
ers, housekeepers, sailors, weavers, our lives were filled with vigorous mean- 
ingful movement. To replace this wholesome activity, to escape the “camelious 
hump” of “having too little to do,” city dwellers must needs “take a large hoe 
and a shovel also” as the Kipling verse suggests, or engage in some energetic 
avocation with an artistic or social purpose. This is how eurythmics may be 
of service to our school children — enriching their minds, employing their imag- 
inations, and developing their bodies. 

Eurythmics demands concentration upon, accurate hearing of, and imme- 
diate response to the music which is being played. This makes the character 
and quality of the music in eurythmics of the first importance. In physical 
education, until recently at least, the music was of such a character diat the 
less attention paid to it the better. Progress is being made in impressing physi- 
cal educators with the importance of the music they use; and the report of 
the Committees on Dancing of the American Physical Education Association 
for the years 1931 and 1932, published by A. S. Barnes and Co., is worthy 
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of attentive perusal by music educators, especially the “Analysis of Accompani- 
ment for the Dance,” from which I should like to quote extensively. I shall 
refer, however, only to the statement made in this report that improvised 
music is the most satisfactory accompaniment for rhythmic activities; which 
leads me to speak of the number of students of Dalcroze eurythmics who have 
found successful careers in improvising and composing for dancers and dance 
groups. 

A course in eur 3 ^hmics is almost indispensable for such work. It is impos- 
sible to improvise adequately for rhythmic movement without experiencing 
these movements one’s self. Only by actually swinging, moving, and breathing 
in rhythm, and by translating these bodily rhythms into musical terms (vis- 
ualizing their representation in measure and note values) can one. truly accom- 
pany rhythmic movements satisfactorily. Improvisation as taught in Dalcroze 
eurythmics is based upon a thorough acquaintance with the science of music — 
its laws of harmony and rhythm which become clarified and significant when 
they are linked to movement and the demands of physical balance and loco- 
motion. 

All art, and the enjoyment of it, says Lee, “requires not merely a vast 
amount of activity on our part — it requires a vast amount of attention, of 
intelligence; of what, in races or individuals, means special training.” Special 
training for the enjoyment of art, then, is an objective of eurythmics; and 
aural perception or ear-training here becomes of the greatest importance. It 
reveals how very little attention is given to ear-training as compared with 
eye-training. Hearing accurately saves time, ensures obedience, enhances in- 
terest, develops efficiency. A Chicago school principal, of whom I requested 
the excuse of a pupil in order to demonstrate eurythmics, said that she would 
gladly release her for that purpose as she considered eurythmics had taught 
her to hear instructions the first time they were given. 

Rhythmic movement involves a hearing process of listening, mentally 
grasping the implied application and immediately acting upon it. Testing in 
this way the accuracy of one’s hearing, and the consequent development of 
confidence in one’s ability to hear, should alleviate the difficulties of taking 
musical dictation. Mental clarification results from the immediate expression 
in movement of what is heard in the music. 

A little girl was brought to my class by an over-anxious mother who 
said the child had no sense of rhythm and had been advised by her dancing 
teacher to study eurythmics. A few lessons sufficed to teach her how to 
distinguish the basic rhythms, discard the unessentials and use her native ability, 
freed from the self-consciousness caused by confusion and too much mama. 
Too often it is only some superficial misunderstanding or fear which causes 
a child to appear unrhythmic, and its discovery and removal may be accom- 
plished through the simplification of the hearing, thinking, and acting process 
in rhythmic movement. 

A sense of command, of mastery of any situation comes from the mental 
quickening and control of the body which are the immediate results of “spon- 
taneity of will” exercises. These exercises were created to meet the need 
of “establishing a close relation between the thought and the action.” M. 
Jaques-Dalcroze writes in this connection: “The more ordered our life is, 
the freer we feel, ... If we can teach our bodies to work automatically, our 
minds will have more time and freedom for higher things. If we are obliged 
always to be thinking of our bodies we must perforce lose some of our liberty 
of mind. Without doubt, the majority of mankind are the slaves of their 
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bodies, prisoners in matter; and, contrary to what is generally believed, the 
over-cultivation of intellectualism, of analytical studies and of specialized 
psychology tends rather to trouble and disturb the mind than to render it 
lucid and calm.” 

In a good sketching class, students who have been taught to see color, 
values, and line, will paint the same subject and produce utterly dissimilar 
studies characterized by each individual’s background and style of expression. 
In like manner the students of eurythmics, obeying the dictates of form, phras- 
ing, d3mamics and rhythmic patterns, are not mere imitators of another’s 
movements, but originate their own plastic designs according to their richness 
of “imagination, thought and emotion.” 

A child or an adult who has not been spoiled by wrong educational methods 
delights in freedom to do things in his own way without dictation from others. 
All creative activity has joy at its source. And is not this joy found to a large 
extent in the satisfaction one feels in his individual, unique contribution, which 
no one else in the world could duplicate? As some inspired writer has put 
it, “Each idea is created to accomplish its own purpose and to occupy its ovm 
place in the unbroken concord of celestial being.” To instill this precious 
sense of individual worth through the discovery and practice of laws which 
make for order and harmony is a sure way to create a good citizen, an artist, 
a satisfied and happy human creature. 

Perhaps the greatest value of eurythmics to education may be in its 
practical demonstration of a system of physical education which at the same 
time develops the mind and satisfies the aesthetic emotions; a musical edu- 
cation which makes for a more thorough musicianship by coordinating the 
natural bodily rhythms with those of music through a rigorous mental dis- 
cipline ; and an intellectual training by way of the arts and physical movement. 

The many-sidedness of eurythmics makes it, in the hands of an under- 
standing teacher, a valuable tool to reach and benefit differing types and degrees 
of mentality. 


RHYTHMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

[Introduction to a Demonstration] 

Avis T. Schreiber 

Supervisor of Music, Chicago, Illinois 


This demonstration^ we hope, will prove that the child can express 
rhythmic ideas without first being told by adults what to do. Some teachers 
say that the child must be given certain rhythmic experiences before he has 
any ideas for original rhythmic expression. On the contrary, you hinder him 
rather than help him because the child probably thinks he has to do the 
movements that he has been told to do, ratiher than give his own ideas. First 
find out what he has and where he is rhythmically, and develop him from that 
point. 

Rhythm is one of the elements of music. It is a complex subject. Its 
four component parts are : idea, quantities, pulse and measure. There is rhythm 
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in everything that a child does. He expresses it through the voice, bodily 
movements, painting, writing, music, drama, etc. 

It does not matter so much at first what the kind of rhythmic expression 
is, for this will differ with the individual child. We are only concerned with 
the observance and encouragement of the child^s progress from the known to 
the unknown, enabling him to discover and assimilate new rhythmic ideas 
through the expression of what is already his. 

Many children are apparently not musical enough to express rhythm in 
music, therefore, we give them bodily movements so that they can feel it 
tactually. The bodily rhythm is not the music, but it is used to touch an 
experience that is familiar to the child, and so to introduce what may be less 
known, the aural conception, I mean a-u-r-a-1. Music must be gotten through 
the ear, and, if the child is not aurally developed so that he can hear the 
rhythm (and even if he can), the use of the other arts in their rhythmic 
significance tends to form a link that will enable him to express rhythm in 
music. But it is always to develop him to express music that we work out 
rhythm through other forms. 

The fact that a child is able to move in response to music means that he 
hears. But that does not imply that the children who do not respond to move- 
ment do not hear. 

As the child hears and expresses rhythm, let him learn to hear and express 
all the rhythmic elements: idea, quantities, pulse and measure. 

The object of this demonstration is not to show the relationship of various 
arts involving rhythm. It is to prove the working out of rhythm in music. 
We hope that you will not be so intere.sted in the things the children do that 
you overlook the underlying principle, the development of the child's rhythmic 
response to music, aurally, through his ear, [Here followed the demonstration.] 



THE PLACE OF CREATIVE MUSIC IN THE CURRICU- 
LUM OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

L. Thomas Hopkins 

Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Curriculum Specialist, Lincoln School of Teachers College 

In this brief paper I can deal only with some aspects of the place of 
creative music in the curriculum of the elementary school. I shall, therefore, 
discuss my topic under three main questions which will give us some clue to 
its interpretation. These are: (1) What is the curriculum of the elementary 
school? (2) What is the conception of music in this curriculum? (3) When 
and where does creative music appear in this curriculum? I shall treat these 
questions in the order given above. 

JVhat is the curriculum of the elementary school f Operating in America 
today are two widely different conceptions of the elementary school curriculum 
with their correlative types of practices. One, known as the old or traditional 
conception, posits a curriculum composed of a large number of subjects taught 
more or less independently of each other. By more independently of each 
other, I mean that reading has no relation to social studies, that spelling con- 
sists of learning a series of isolated words, that oral and written language are 
developed as separate skills, that music and art have a distinct subject matter 
taught with little relationship to any real challenging school experiences. By 
less independently of each other, I mean that there is a definite attempt to 
break down the subject divisions and make intelligent relationships among the 
various subject matters wherever and whenever such relationship is possible. 
Whether taught more or less independently of each other, however, the em- 
phasis in the subject curriculum is upon subject matter, selected, organized, 
graded by adults for children to learn. In this selection great weight is given 
to facts and skills controlled by the teacher. The more or less independent 
relationship represents merely the viewpoint of the school system as to how 
these facts and skills can better be learned by pupils. The curriculum con- 
sists primarily of what is learned from books within the walls of classrooms 
and school buildings. 

Another conception, which for want of a better name I shall call the new 
viewpoint, conceives of the curriculum as the way in which the school aids 
boys and girls to improve their daily living. Under this conception life and 
living constitute the content of the school day and the school endeavor. What- 
ever enriches the life of the child becomes the object of study by pupils and 
teachers. This means that the curriculum is composed of all of those activities 
in the life of the child which are directly influenced by the school. Since life 
is not confined to the school, the curriculum is not confined to the classroom 
or within the four walls of a building. The curriculum follows the child 
wherever he is endeavoring to improve his living. This means in the home, 
on the playground, at the movie, during the summer vacation, on the school 
bus, at the recreation parks, and other places too numerous to mention. With 
this attention to life and living, independent subjects and subject matter dis- 
appear. The emphasis is placed upon aiding boys and girls to meet their 
wants in daily living more confidently, courageously, and intelligently. The 
curriculum includes everything that the school can do to help them make such 
living better. 

What is the conception of music in this curriculum? Under the first or 
old conception of the curriculum, music reading is the goal of the elementary 
school. To achieve this end, children memorize rote songs, study musical 
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notation, practice sight-singing exercises, learn to sing melodies and perhaps 
simple part songs of graded difficulty. They are drilled in all of the skills 
necessary to read simple melodies from the printed page. The work of each 
grade is planned well in advance by the teacher or supervisor. Each year 
is added a new step in the process and a new degree of attainment of the. 
old. A song is conceived as a convenient vehicle to teach music notation. The 
amount of time spent in dissecting songs inhibits the desire of the children 
to love and enjoy them. This conception of music represents the working of 
the atomistic psychology, which emphasizes first the learning of the smallest, 
primary parts and then putting them together in various forms to produce the 
whole. Notes, measures, phrases come first. Songs represent these in some 
desirable combination. 

Under the second or new conception of the curriculum, music operates 
to enrich life and improve daily living. Life and living furnish the situations 
that produce the wants, desires, needs, which music can satisfy. Broad, rich, 
varied experiences offer more challenging demands for music than narrow, 
meager, standardized experiences. But in any event — whether broad or narrow, 
rich or meager — ^the experience furnishes the need and must precede therefore 
the utilization of music to satisfying such need. 

An examination of experiences of elementary school children and their 
resulting needs indicates that music satisfies these needs in three ways. First, 
by furnishing a medium in which the children can express their meanings and 
feelings such as through songs, rh 3 rthms, chants, poems, dances, sound effects 
for plays, dramatizations, pantomimes, and harmonies. To see this relationship 
in operation,- let us consider the simple instance of how children create songs. 
In this process they proceed from the rich experience to the need or want, 
to the meanings to be externalized, to the words as a whole followed by the 
melody as a whole or to the words and melody together as a whole, to the 
refinement of words or melody or of both, to the enjoyment in singing the 
completed song, to the recording of the song for subsequent use in furnishing 
further enjoyment. By successfully using music as a medium of expression, 
the children learn in successive attempts to segregate and clarify the meanings 
that are appropriate to the medium, and to acquire the techniques necessary to 
make expression in the medium effective. Music then becomes a form of 
expression of meanings just as real and as natural as the expression of 
meanings in oral or written English. In this process the child also appreciates. 
From the basic experience through the incipient need, the selection of the 
meanings, the poem and the melody, through every convenient resting place 
in the organizing process, the children appreciate and enjoy what has been 
accomplished up to that time and reorient themselves for further progress. 
As the song nears completion, the appreciation becomes more intense, and 
when the final goal has been attained, the enthusiasm and enjoyment reach 
their highest yet deepest effect. 

Second, by furnishing a wealth of existing songs written by others around 
the same basic experiences, needs, wants, and meanings as those of the 
children. These the children can use to refine their meanings, to improve 
their techniques, and increase their enjoyment. Third, by making available 
many songs on various phases of life which children can now appreciate to a 
greater degree because of their own expanding expressive efforts. Limitations 
of time will not allow for the further development of these points. However, 
by way of summary, the entire viewpoint of the new curriculum is based upon 
an organismic psychology, which conceives of music as a unified whole in meet- 
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ing better the needs and purposes of a live child in wholesome living, thus 
becoming an expressive experience of increasing significance, and striking 
deeply into his innermost emotional needs. 

When and where does creative music appear in this curriculum? The 
answer to this question now becomes reasonably clear for both the old and the 
new curriculums. Creative music appears whenever or wherever a child or a 
group of children utilize music as a medium of expression of meanings to 
satisfy some need arising in the experiences of daily living. Since the old 
curriculum is little concerned with the daily living of children, there can be 
few opportunities for genuine creative expression. Recognizing the trend 
toward creative expression, however, such formal schools designate certain 
music periods as “creative music” periods, and teach therein a technique of 
song composition in accordance with their atomistic concept of learning. They 
assume that creative expression can be tuned in at 8:40 and tuned off at 9:10, 
for they do not realize its relationship to the larger life experiences. Since 
the new curriculum consists of all experiences of children vital in improving 
daily living, the needs for utilizing music as a medium of expression are many 
and varied. Consequently, creative expression becomes a vital part of many 
experiences. 

Furthermore, there is a uniqueness or creativeness to appreciation. What- 
ever be its origin or limits, the functional amount in any instance can be 
greatly increased and the quality greatly improved if it stems from the same 
general experiences and needs as creative expression and is intimately related 
thereto. The expressive experience gives a richness, depth, vitality, unity, 
which make appreciation of the musical compositions of others more unique 
than when such expressive experience is lacking. 

Finally, a discussion of creative music would not be adequate without 
reference to the place of the teacher. Perhaps I can call this to your attention 
best by quoting a passage from a recent book:^ 

“The teacher is like a lookout man in the National Forest Service. The 
crucial moment in the vocation of each comes when he sees the smoke from 
some incipient fire. Only the teacher's duty is wisely feeding, not extinguishing 
the flames. He must increase his ability to detect the smoke from the spark 
of creativeness in each child and to aid him to fan the incipient fire into a 
flame of unique endeavor.” 

iFox» Lillian Mohr and Hopkins, L. Thomas; Creative School Music. Silver, Burdett Com' 
pany, 1936 . 



INVITING TOTS TO WRITE TUNES 

[Introduction to a Demonstration] 

Mary C. Donovan 

Greenwich^ Connecticut 

Music educators agree that the particular aim in music education is to 
develop an appreciation of the beauty in music. We list our objectives as: 
(a) cultural, (b) ethical, (c) economic, and (d) social. 

I believe that the expression of musical thought and feeling is a valuable 
social experience. And, I contend that this rich experience is gained by writing 
tunes. Indeed it is an accomplishment to sing, to play, to hear others^ com- 
positions; but a lasting joy to write a tune of one’s own. By reason of one’s 
own small experiment in making a picture, building a verse, or writing a tune, 
one comes to enjoy and to understand another’s composition or picture, or poem, 
or musical work. 

Have you not observed that little children at play sing tunes and word 
sentences quite freely and easily? These expressions of feeling — are tliey folk 
tunes? The music from the hearts of the children? Why should not one 
phase of music education aim to develop tune writers as well as tune readers 
or acute listeners? Yes, all about us on God’s good globe children are studying 
music! Do we expect many to become performers? Composers? Or do we 
hope that music lesson time in and out of school will provide an opportunity 
to sharpen the musical taste of young people and will provoke a desire to 
store the heart with melody and harmony? 

The Teacher. It is the business of a fine teacher to make children feel 
happiness in their achievements. He must be alert in devising ways to focus 
the attention of young people on tune and rhythm and to show how necessary 
each is to the other in order to produce harmony. He must have ability to 
create an attitude in the group which favors tune writing — an attitude that 
makes attention and work habitual. He must have a sense of humor that will 
carry teacher and student over “tender” situations. And, the teacher’s sense of 
proportion should insure emphasis on important points for composition in music. 
A teacher’s duty is to help these young people to a spirit of learning and a 
desire to continue study. 

Social. If tune writing unifies efforts and musical feeling by fostering 
group participation and gives habits of team work, sociability is being devel- 
oped. If results in tune writing bring to the top of the list a composers’ choir, 
ends in music education are perceived. I judge that there should be as many 
“solo” tune writers as “solo” singers in any grade room. (Usually there are 
more.) 

Procedure. This phase of music work (tune writing), which I am about 
to exemplify with the aid of Miss Thompson and these gracious children from 
Greenwich, challenges originality and provides an experience which makes us 
feel that we are entering an “enterprise of learning.” 

It bestirs us to a new interest in the written page, the music score, to 
facts in subject matter, in rhythm, in phrase, in form, in tone tendency, chord 
progression and harmony. (These beauties in music are often hidden from 
children’s view by the teacher’s routine of “giving a lesson.”) Yes, children’s 
thoughts and experiences at play, at home, or at church may be recorded in 
tunes or in verses. And, teaching them to write tunes leads to writing 
larger music forms. For “notes” are as necessary to music composition as 
“words” are to story writing. 
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Results. Less difficult becomes the way to introduce new scores. For 
writing tunes employs a knowledge of tone tendency, rhythmic repetitions, 
phrase lengths, and the A, B, C of form. Perfection in expression is all- 
important whether you are drawing a picture, making a tune, or’ composing 
a story. By its application in the classroom, over a period of years, I am 
convinced that tune writing is a phase of music study popular to all classes. 

Students. (1) Acquire ability in the use of subject matter at a time 
when they need to know it for this particular purpose. (2) Learn to judge 
form structure and mode in music by the effort of writing. (3) Feel an 
appreciation of greater compositions through their habits of “making’’ tunes. 
(4) Experience a tendency to compose ideas in order. Order and form in 
music prove its beauty. (S) Musically inclined are given one more mode of 
expression. 

The Challenge. During these interesting days of school curriculum changes 
and, with the prod of “integration and correlation,” plus the separation of 
classes into several groups for units of work, have you not felt the demand 
for creative leadership? Leadership in instruction is the test of a teacher’s 
position in the school or community. Therefore, have in mind a clear view 
of the purposes of music education, and prune or plant as the seasons change. 

Demonstration. Any learning process that enlists or holds the interest 
and develops the musical ability of an entire class, a small group, or the 
individual, is proof of its effectiveness. At this point I suggest that music 
teachers take the attitude of offering to lead. The way the pupils react and 
the results obtained test your leadership. Now, what we are about to dem- 
onstrate is a drill or practice activity. We shall show some technique ac- 
quired which makes effective participation in tune writing. You will observe 
the viewpoints of the children and whether they are benefited and enjoy this 
“learning process.” Does each girl have faith in herself? Is she made con- 
fident of her ability to do well? Do the results obtained merit this procedure 
in music education? Is tune writing cultural? Social? Ethical? Economic? 

In conclusion may I state that tune writing as a “music activity” pro- 
vokes and promotes an appreciation of rhythm, form, melody and harmony. 

[Here Miss Donovan demonstrated with a model class from Mason Street 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut.] 



ENRICHING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM WITH 
CREATIVE MUSIC 

Velma W. Henrickson 

Principal, East School, City of Long Beach, Hew Tork 

Although I speak from the standpoint of a principal, my remarks should 
be challenging to music supervisors when they consider what we have accom- 
plished in creative music as a result of the cooperative work and sharing of 
classroom teachers. I wish to describe briefly my situation. 

Our school is located in a suburban resort on Long Island. In the summer 
from sixty to one hundred thousand people visit over the week-end, and in the 
winter we have a population of eight thousand, who stay, for the most part, 
because the schools are good. Our particular school has over five hundred 
students, twenty-two teachers, full-time librarian, nurse and secretary. We 
have a penmanship supervisor, physical training instructor, art teacher, a 
vocal teacher two days a week, and an instrumental teacher three days a 
week. Over one-half of our students in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades are 
studying instruments within the school day, and we have sixty pupils who 
can play the piano. Our superintendent is a progressive man who has real 
vision for school growth. We have the traditional as well as the enrichment- 
side. We stress music but I do not want any principal in this audience to 
believe that we neglect the three R's in our school. We test by standard tests 
and compare results from time to time. 

No school can build a program in music without community support, and 
six years ago our Parent-Teacher Association established for us a Creative 
Music Fund. This allows us to publish one thousand copies of some music 
that has been created by the children each year. Do not misunderstand — ^we 
are not trying to make music publishers out of these children, neither are we 
trying to make composers, but we are trying to preserve in good form some- 
thing that the children have done. I have brought with me today a 3A con- 
tribution that you may see. 

Our attention is centered upon the group. We believe that from group 
work the individual will emerge if he possesses those qualities that will later 
make for talent. Our work in creative music is built upon the creative song, 
and at present we have a classroom teacher who is doing this kind of work 
on regular afternoon schedule. This key teacher (as we call her) for creative 
music was developed within our organization. You can see at once that we 
believe in planning and re-planning for creative work. 

Creative Song 

Now how do we build a creative song? It may not be the way you build 
it — ^but it is one way and it works. When the classroom teacher, either 
through her own initiative or through suggestion, finds a series of rich hap- 
penings, she talks the experience over with the key teacher of creative music, 
or if nothing happens, the key teacher may be invited to observe a series of 
lessons — ^but there is some kind of rich experience or preliminary development 
in each case. In case tlae classroom teacher can build her own poetry, which 
must be in uniform meter and rhyme, she does so; if not, the key teacher 
in creative music builds the poetry. It is amazing how many teachers cannot 
build creative poetry, which is so closely related to music with children. 

We do it this way: By skillful questioning we get a beginning line. 
These are submitted orally by the children. Some teachers write these lines 
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on the board as they are given by the children and then a good line is selected. 
We do not; we are afraid of a certain lag which might kill the interest. 
Sometimes die line will be given and the whole class will say, spontaneously, 
“Oh, that’s good!” Then we get the next line, and next, and next. I have 
seen fine ideas of mood, rhythm, expression, form, feeling for the scale, 
syllabication, and countless other learnings brought out in the development 
of these lines. We get few examples of the so-called “banged” rhyme. 

When the poetry is finished the teacher makes a staff on the board and 
decides the key. The children offer the first phrase. It is surprising how 
well our children, as a result of many experiences, do this. Of course, as 
was brought out in one of the answers to questionnaires which I sent out, 
the older children have less abandon, because something has happened on the 
way that has killed the spontaneity in them. 

The work must move with a quick tempo, and it takes thirty minutes 
in our classes to get four phrases of lines and music. We never ask children 
to copy — again we are afraid of lag which might kill the interest — ^but many 
pupils do copy, take the music home to play, and bring back many more 
tunes. I want to particularly stress the making of a creative song because 
it is on the creative song that we build our material for the creative operetta, 
which I have been asked to discuss here. In fact, our operettas are really 
summaries of power which we have developed with the creative song during 
the school year. 

Creative Operetta 

I am going to tell you about the last operetta we gave, which included 
one hundred and fifty students, and the working together of twelve classroom 
teachers. From the day of the first faculty meeting to the end of the 
operetta it was just five weeks. We have learned to put the show-off per- 
formance in its true perspective. I wonder if you music supervisors realize 
how you multiply the responsibility in administration when one of these musical 
projects starts in a school. It is for that reason that I tell you so con- 
cretely just how we organize our work to eliminate confusion and conflict. 
I am sure that you, with your fine musicianship, will be able to formulate 
principles as I give in such an elementary way real examples of what we do. 

The purpose of our first faculty meeting was to find the story that had 
been a part of the children’s experience. We decided that our children had 
been doing fairy tales for a long time and we wanted something different. At 
that time the story of Joseph, which was in our third grade reading material, 
was suggested. At the second meeting, although we had some discussion, 
we decided upon the Bible story of Joseph. It had been a part of a reading 
experience for at least seventy-five of the children. Whether the children 
played a part in the decision to use this story, I do not know. Personally, 
I believe that the choosing of the play is so important that I should never 
leave it to the deciding of children, especially when there is such a large 
cast. Our librarian played an important part at both of these faculty meetings. 
She secured illustrated copies, books on Egypt, and decided for us the edition 
we were to follow for the story. 

At the third meeting — ^and it was still the first week of the project — 
we plotted the scenes. At this meeting the nurse was necessary. (Children 
become over-stimulated when something unusual takes them out of their 
routine— and the nurse at this time must change her whole program and 
study children who become excited in the experience of an operetta.) The 
penmanship and art supervisors were asked to attend. The scenes were 
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plotted on the blackboard and large squares were made for each scene, with 
spaces left between. (The spaces signified that a group of peasants would 
summarize the plot after each scene.) The scene plots were as follows: 
Shepherds in the Field, Bargain Scene, Joseph in Prison, Pharoah’s Court, 
Famine Scene, Joseph at Court, etc. The result of this meeting was that each 
teacher was given the responsibility of one scene — although the children in 
this scene would not be pupils that were her own. The art supervisor of 
the high school, who had been in Eg 3 rpt, brought costumes and pictures in 
order that she might give an illustrated talk for background. The meeting 
was over and each teacher began to survey pupil material before casting time. 

Meeting number four was the casting meeting. Each teacher who par- 
ticipated in the operetta came with her class list and the school nurse with 
records concerning the health of the pupils. The physical training instructor 
played an important part in the casting meeting because she knew the children 
who danced well and did not want them lost in other parts. The casting 
sequence was as follows: majors, minors, individual talent, peasants, or 
dancers. After each child was cast the teacher checked him off her class 
list. For the remaining children who were not assigned the faculty created 
parts. (Any school that sponsors creative work will have creative teachers.) 
At this fourth meeting teachers who were not assigned to scenes accepted 
certain definite responsibility. These responsibilities were: business manager, 
scenery painting, properties, speech work, and costumes. The latter respon- 
sibility was great and all teachers tried to assist on the day parents came 
for material. There was also a censor for the operetta who decided the 
acceptance of creative lines and songs. Arrangements were made for a 
daily auditorium schedule to prevent conflicts in practice periods. A study 
hall for children was taken care of by a cadet teacher. The next morning, 
notes, sent out from the office, asked parents if children could participate, 
and asked them to accept responsibility for costumes and any extra costs. 
The parent approval, which is the result of good community support, was 
almost unanimous and very little re-casting was done. By the middle of the 
second week the faculty planning was over and the creative work had started. 
Lines were being made and songs were being created. The daily ensemble 
periods were used to present songs as they grew. Creative drama and music 
occupied sixty per cent of the school time. In the fourth week the first two 
acts were practiced so that they might be criticized by the entire faculty, and 
the fifth week the third act was presented for criticism. The last three days 
before the operetta was scheduled the entire morning was given over to 
practicing. The teachers made the finale and the overture, and in tliis 
operetta, as in every other we give, we insisted upon professional musicians — 
piano, violin and cello. The faculty had planned two weeks to have the 
children work three weeks. (And we are being told today that planning is 
integration.) 

Now what came out of the operetta in creative music? We found twenty- 
eight opportunities to sing, and this did not include music for dancing and 
individual talent. The Peasant Song was excellent. This was made by 
children who were to be the peasants, with the help of one class that excelled in 
creative song. This music has been criticized by men in the music field and 
pronounced good. 

For the theme song the faculty had decided that the lines should be about 
love and forgiveness, but the children would not accept this. They chose 
instead a song called ‘‘Joseph the Dreamer of Dreams.” The first time this 
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new song was taken to the auditorium the faculty was quite sure that its 
popularity would defeat any idea they might have had in the past. It did— 
and we had no control over it. This little theme song is an oddity. It begins 
on the second tone of the scale. That would be an error in your estimation 
but it became the accepted song of the operetta. It began and ended the 
finale. The children sang it when the curtain opened and Joseph was on the 
throne, and Joseph sang it when he made his first entrance to the stage. It was 
made by a class of third grade children. 

The song for the King’s Guards was created by four boys who merely 
introduced themselves in singing and told their duty. The Song of the 
Caravan was made under the guidance of a fourth grade teacher who ex- 
celled in creative language and its development was supported by a back- 
ground of rich experiences. Song of the Shepherds, Drinking Song, Echo 
Song, and others were appropriate and lived through the life of the operetta 
for the children. 

^ One of the most effective phrases created by the children was a response 
which showed the mood of the peasants as they grieved for Joseph. The 
words of the response were, “Ah, poor Joseph!” The response began in F- 
major and ended in D-minor. The children did not understand this from a 
technical standpoint, hut they created it. This is just another refreshing ex- 
ample of spontaneity and shows how much it pays to work with children. 
The response was sung five times during the operetta. The Famine Song, at 
the suggestion of the children, was adapted from a little tune they had 
made the year before. This class had been taught the simplicity of wording, 
and as the nutritionist had given health lessons on what happens to the body 
after starvation periods, the song was most effective. 

- We had one song in the operetta that no class owned. One teacher con- 
fessed to me that in the hurry the children had made the words and she had 
made the music. This was very gratifying because when this teacher came 
to us three years before she knew nothing about the development of creative 
music. 

Need for Creative Music 

One of the greatest values afforded by music in life is creative leisure. 
An immediate value of creative music in the school is that it gives to teachers 
a growing respect for the possibilities in children. It gives life and interest 
to a school and it lets young people see how things are made and gives them 
something which they have made. 

To you music supervisors I want to say that you have written little about 
creative music and some research, which I have done, shows me that as music 
supervisors you are creating little. It is amazing to me that you who lead 
such a fine profession allow yourself to become so programmed that you have 
no time to create. Nothing could give your profession more respect than the 
fact that you, too, are making music. 
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I — Objectives 
Introductory Statement 

The most important objectives of the first three years of music teaching 
are: (1) to help each individual child to use his singing voice well; (2) to 
help each individual child to respond to musical rhythm with free and 
appropriate movements of his body; (3) to cause the probably already existing 
germ of interest in music to develop into a definite feeling that singing and 
other forms of musical participation, including listening and creating, are 
among the most delightful activities of the school day; (4) to bring the 
children into contact with a large amount of good music so that in learning 
to sing beautiful songs and listening attentively to compositions heard they 
will gradually come to hear more precisely and analytically and will through 
their singing and listening learn to understand the details of music better 
and will therefore appreciate it more keenly; (5) to familiarize the children 
with the notation of simple songs so that there may be laid the beginnings of 
a sound foundation for sight singing, and of still keener understanding of 
music itself through the study of its notation. 

The musical experience of most children prior to school life is meagre. 
It would be highly advantageous if each child had been sung to by his 
mother, and had, during his first three or four years, begun to use his own 
singing voice. It would be equally fine if, in response to music heard over 
the radio or through other media, he had learned to make expressive rhythmic 
movements with his body. And it would be an enormous advantage if, in all 
the various homes from which these six-year-old children came, there had been 
an attitude that would, for example, cause the family to stop talking during 
the radio performance of a high-grade composition; a feeling that music is 
something important, something that must be given primary consideration, 
like food, clothing, and shelter. 

But we can hope for no such environment except in the case of the occa- 
sional child. Therefore, recognizing conditions as they are, the school must 
not only teach music, but must from the very beginning teach children that 
they need music. This is to be accomplished, not by precept or argument, but 
by bringing our pupils into the living presence of music itself, daily, under 
such delightful conditions that the art will be given a chance to work its own 
charm, to motivate itself through the satisfaction felt in the musical ex- 
perience. 

A great deal depends, here as everywhere, upon the teacher. If the 
teacher loves music, has a fair singing voice, is e^diilarated by rhythm, can 
play the piano at least a little, and has a certain taste in teaching and selecting 
songs, most of the children will quickly respond by singing with pleasant tone 
quality and artistic song interpretation; and by making rhythmic movements 
&at are graceful and expressive. But if the teacher is a dull or unmusical 
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person, the children will hardly come to the point where they love music and 
consider it a highly important item in the program of the day. Because first 
impressions are so very important in determining life attitudes, and especially 
because the child’s early environment is now regarded by psychologists as 
transcending in influence all other periods of his life, it is extremely desirable 
that the teaching of music in the lower grades be in charge of a genuinely 
artistic person, with a light, true singing voice and a sincere interest in music. 
No grades are more important than the first three, and in order to achieve our 
later objectives, a sound foundation of vocal ability, rhythmic response, favor- 
able attitude toward music, ear training, and sight singing must be laid in 
these early grades. 

The Voice 

The most important item in these lower grades is the use of the singing 
voice. Different teachers employ various methods and devices for getting 
the child to sing the correct pitches and to use a light, beautiful tone, true 
to pitch. The method is not so important as the result, and if the teaching is 
good most or all children will be able to "carry a tune” by the end of the first 
year. During the second grade the voices develop still further in the direction 
of pure, true, expressive tone and by the end of that year there should be no 
non-singers — ^unless in the case of the abnormal child with a defective ear or 
voice. In the third year the voices progress still more in the direction of 
beauty, purity, flexibility, and expressive power; and the singing of eight- 
year-old children, when properly directed, is often so beautiful as to move one 
deeply. 

Such a result will be achieved only, however, on the basis of a program 
of individual instruction. The teacher must learn to listen to individual 
voices, must go about among the children, suggesting here, encouraging there; 
stopping on occasion to give some child a half-minute of private vocal in- 
struction, and keeping his ear on what individual voices are doing and not 
merely upon the general effect produced by the class as a whole. The teacher 
will from the very beginning encourage the children to listen to their own 
voices, so that they may learn by self-criticism based upon comparing their 
voices with the voices of others who sing better, and striving steadily toward 
the standard set up by the teacher. 

Rhythm Training 

Almost as important as training the child’s voice, is training him to respond 
gracefully and appropriately to musical rhythm. Such response must at first 
be based on listening, so rhythm training is at the same time an excellent 
means of training the car to listen more definitely. The teacher plays a simple 
rhythmic composition on the piano; the children listen and make muscular 
movements. (A room with an open space is desirable here in order that the 
entire body may be used.) Sometimes the music is a folk dance and the 
children thus begin to hear about other parts of the world and the various 
customs of different peoples. Again, the teacher announces a singing game, 
and the children make appropriate rh 3 rthmic movements as they sing the song. 
At another time they dramatize some song — ^rhythmically of course. (In these 
two activities the teacher must so choose the material and direct the activity 
that the violence of the movements may not interfere too much with good tone 
production.) 
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A percussion band is organized, instruments are provided, certain musi- 
cally responsive children are chosen to play. They perform on their instru- 
ments, listening for the mood and pattern of the music; they learn to play 
during certain phrases and to keep silent during others; they begin to sug- 
gest certain instruments as appropriate for certain phrases of the music; 
they learn to listen for repetition and contrast; and they thus come gradually 
to appreciate the characteristics of mood, rhythm, and design. Before long 
all are participating and even the slower ones are often awakened through this 
type of experience. 

In these various ways the children are trained in physical response to 
musical rhythm and in a more discriminating attitude toward various tsrpes 
of composition, and in addition, when the time comes for the presentation of 
notation, its rh 3 ^hmic aspects will not be discouraging, for, having come to a 
point of understanding in the case of rhythm itself, the symbols for the details 
of rhythm will more readily be apprehended. And the children will have 
become more graceful and expressive, better poised, and more confident be- 
cause of having become more free in musical response. 

Attitude 

These two activities, learning to sing and learning to respond to musical 
rhythm, are so delightful that under good teaching most children soon come 
to love the music period and there is thus engendered in them the beginnings 
of a love of music both in and out of school that becomes deeper and wiser 
with each succeeding year. Creative work helps immensely to develop this 
attitude, and the wise teacher will encourage his pupils to invent little tunes, 
(perhaps to original words) and will write the best ones on the board for the 
class to sing, in this way teaching the notation of music from yet another 
angle in preparation for sight singing. In the rhythm orchestra and in other 
phases of rhythmic training likewise, the teacher will often ask the children 
for suggestions, and the feeling that their opinions arc being considered and 
that their attempts at self-expression are at least viewed tolerantly — ^these 
things will have much to do with developing real enthusiasm for music, and 
with deepening and broadening their enthusiasm to the point where skill, 
knowledge, and taste all develop far more rapidly than they do under a 
teacher who himself takes all the responsibility and gives his pupils no chance 
at self-expression. 

Appreciation 

In order to appreciate music one must learn it understandingly, and our 
fundamental objective throughout school life is to stimulate deeper and wiser 
appreciation on the part of all pupils. Most children, when they are first 
brought into contact with music, like it. This attitude must be conserved, 
but it must change its character. The ear must be trained so that it hears 
perfection and variety of tone quality and enjoys them; and likewise hears 
imperfection of quality, lack of variety, and inaccurate intonation — and is dis- 
turbed by them. The body must be trained so that it responds to rhythm, 
with full enjoyment on the child's part of the experience and a growing 
knowledge of rhythm as the movement in music and the principal organizing 
factor in musical design. The mind and the feelings must become aware of 
musical effects both broad and subtle, this resulting in greater and greater 
delight in the various types of perfection both in composition and in per- 
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formance; and in more and more annoyance with dullness, tawdriness, and 
imperfection not only in composition but in both the child’s own performance 
and that of others. 

In the first three years such development comes about through various 
types^ of musical experience: A feeling of rhythm grows through physical 
activity, singing, and listening. Simple form gradually comes to be under- 
stood through participation in folk dances and other kinds of rhythmic activity, 
as well^ as through singing and listening. An appreciation of melody results 
from singing, listening to vocal or instrumental compositions, and inventing 
tun^. The most common orchestral instruments gradually come to be rec- 
ognized when seen or heard. 

To grow in power of appreciation one must become more critical in the 
sense that he evaluates both musical compositions and their performance more 
wisely,^ apprehending both good and bad, enjoying the good more and more 
and being annoyed by the bad to the point where his own performance becomes 
more perfect and where at the same time he is impelled to search out better 
music and better performance to which to listen. 

This is a long process, extending through an entire musical lifetime, but 
it ought to begin during these early formative years, and the activities herein 
recommended are the means for getting it started. 

Sight Singing 

Finally, there ought to be at least the beginnings of familiarity with the 
notation of music. This is desirable, first, because a knowledge of notation 
leads to greater comprehension of music itself, since the eye now reinforces 
the ear in its attempt to analyze the various details of musical structure; 
second, because skill in reading music is an invaluable tool for getting at 
music. Now that part-singing is being emphasized to so great an extent in 
the upper grades and high school, and especially because of the enormous de- 
velopment of instrumental music in recent years, such skill is more necessary 
than ever, and the teacher who fails to guide his pupils even in these early 
years in the direction of comprehending music notation is either short sighted 
or shiftless. The particular method of approach is not so important as that 
the approach shall be made, so at some time during the second or third grade, 
pupils shall become acquainted with the notation of simple music so that 
from that point on they may learn more and more of the songs that they 
sing by reading them ; may understand in greater and greater detail the con- 
struction, not only of these songs, but of all music; and may be more ade- 
quately prepared for learning to play an instrument. 

Ways and Means of Attaining Objectives 

The ways and means of attaining these objectives in the case of the 
majority of pupils are not as important as that the teacher, supervisor, and 
school administrator shall think through the whole program of music educa- 
tion, shall decide what things are of fundamental importance, and shall devise 
methods and provide materials for insuring the achievement of a significant 
and functional result. Methods will naturally vary somewhat, but in every 
case they must be based on sound, fundamental principles of psychology. 
Taste in materials, likewise, will be different in the case of different teachers 
and supervisors, but here again the choice must be based on the fundamental 
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principle that the quality of both texts and music must be as high as children 
of six, seven, and eight can grasp and that learning inferior material is a 
waste of time. 


II — Evidences of Growth and Achievement 

It is highly important that the teacher shall, in making his plans for the 
month or the day, keep his eye on the ultimate objectives of the grade in 
which he is teaching and shall from time to time stop to see whether definite 
progress is being made in the direction of these objectives by at least the 
majority of his pupils. 

Are my children loving the music period so much that they ask for music 
in their homes? Are their voices becoming clearer and clearer as the year 
goes on and as they progress from grade to grade? Are their speaking voices 
improving as a result of their musical training? Are they becoming more 
and more expressive in their response to rhythm? Is their intonation becom- 
ing so perfect that when the pitch pipe sounds the tonic at the end of the 
song the voices match it exactly? Are they aware of the phrasewise construc- 
tion of their songs and do they listen for repetition and contrast? Are they 
coming to know the orchestral instruments by sight and by sound and are they 
enjoying color in music to a greater and greater extent? Are they taking 
keen delight in making up little songs of their own, and are these songs 
becoming more and more unified and coherent? Are they eager to sugges't 
possible instruments to play certain phrases in rhythm orchestra music and 
are the suggestions becoming more and more intelligent? Are they suggesting 
an occasional piano accompaniment for some of their songs and enjoying the 
experience as an artistic event? Can they sing many songs from memory, 
including a few “community” songs? Do they come early and stay late in 
order to play on the piano or perhaps to hear a phonograph recording of some 
favorite composition? Are they asking to have certain excellent records 
played on the phonograph or do they continue to call for the merely noisy 
or sensational record that they may have heard and liked at the beginning? 
Do they discriminate as to radio programs, and are they beginning to prefer 
the better ones ? Are they suggesting to their parents that they want to study 
the piano or an orchestral instrument? It is questions such as these that show 
up the quality of the teacher’s work, rather than any formal testing device, 
and it is in this way that the teacher’s work is ultimately evaluated and 
measured. 

Ill — C orrelation and Integration 

The emphasis today is on the connectedness of everything, and this has 
penetrated even into lower grade school life. Things become more interesting, 
more significant, when we understand them in their relationships to other 
things — ^and they are learned more quickly and remembered longer. So in- 
stead of teaching isolated subjects, the school of today is helping its pupils 
to become aware of the connections between and among various subjects; and 
the school of tomorrow is clearly destined to integrate these various phases 
of learning into a far more significant and more functional educative experience 
in the case of each individual child. 

All this is good, and the wise teacher of music, being aware of the trend, 
will do all that he can to help his pupils to realize the connection and rela- 
tionship between music and geography, music and nature, music and pictures — 
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and the like. And he will cooperate with the other teachers in seeing to it 
that all the subjects are integrated into an educative experience which is so 
vital that it will actually function in the child’s life outside of and after leaving 
school. 

But in taking this cooperative attitude the teacher will not forget that cer- 
tain pitfalls are to be avoided: That often the correlation between music and 
a subject like geography is a word correlation only; that sometimes, in an 
attempt to cooperate with another teacher, a song of inferior quality is dictated 
by the principle of correlation whereas a song of better quality is demanded 
by a still higher principle; and that the most important educative power of 
music is its spiritual influence, its exalting effect on the soul of man, and that 
this influence, this education through music must not be lost merely in order 
that music may be correlated with geography and other subjects. 

It is also true that music education must be progressive from grade to 
grade, the child growing steadily in musical skill, musical understanding, and 
musical taste; and the principles of correlation and integration must not be 
allowed to interfere with such development, otherwise music will fail to do 
the thing that it as an individual subject can do better than any other one, 

IV — ^Individual Differences 

Difference in the ability of various individuals is nowhere more striking 
than in the case of music. In the first grade there will be certain children who 
at the end of a month will already have developed farther than other children 
in that same group will go by the end of the year — or for that matter, by the 
end of three years. Certain children ‘‘take to” music, and whether this is due 
to inheritance or to early environment, the ability must be recognized. Other 
children have “no ear,” sometimes no sense of rhythm — and these too, must be 
considered. To teach thirty-five or forty pupils, some of whom can sing with 
light, lovely quality at the end of a month, and others of whom will never be 
able to sing in tune at any time in their lives is a difficult task. 

The wise teacher will note the musically precocious ones and will en- 
courage them to do more than the others. They will constitute the “choir” 
which will be allowed to sing the new songs before the others attempt them. 
They will be the first members of the rhythm band to be chosen. ^ They will be 
encouraged to play on the school piano when this can be done without disturb- 
ing others. They will become pupil conductors of singing or of rh 3 rthm 
orchestra playing. They will be given books of musical stories to read “in 
between times.” They will be singled out for later membership in piano classes, 
in string and wind groups. 

The musically dull pupils at the other extreme will be encouraged to do 
as well as they can, but will not be treated harshly when they have reached 
the psychological limit beyond which they cannot go. And if they are not so 
enthusiastic about music as the others, the teacher will remember that all of 
us are normally more enthusiastic over something that we can do well than 
over something in which we are clumsy and uncertain. So he will treat all 
such pupils kindly and sympathetically. 

V — Materials 

In order to achieve the objectives set up for the first three grades, the 
following materials should be available: 
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(1) Several books of rote songs in the hands of the teachers. The songs 
in these books should be of excellent quality, but simple in construction and 
for the most part short, especially those for the first grade. The range should 
not ordinarily exceed d'-f", and the greater number of tones in any given 
song should lie between f' and d". There should be variety of musical style, 
but a large proportion of the songs should be so constructed rhythmically ^at 
the children will have plenty of opportunity to sing long tones, these being 
essential for the development of purity and correct intonation in singing. The 
texts should be simple and child-like, but not silly or childish, and the verse 
must be of as high quality as the music. From the standpoint of maintaining 
interest, there must, of course, be considerable variety of subject, so far as 
possible all the interests of six- or seven-year-old children being represented. 

(2) At least in the first grade, a keyboard instrument for playing accom- 
paniments, for giving the pitch, for rh3rthm training, and for informal experi- 
mentation on the part of individual children during recess periods and at other 
times when such an activity will not disturb the teacher or the other children. 
This instrument should be tuned to Philharmonic pitch (A-440), and if it is a 
piano it must be retuned at least twice a year in order that it may be conducive 
to encouraging the children to sing with correct intonation rather than other- 
wise. Such an instrument may be made available to several rooms if properly 
mounted, 

(3) If no keyboard instrument is available, the teacher and children will 
be at a very considerable disadvantage, and in this case the teacher must have 
a chromatic pitch pipe for giving the correct pitch of each song. 

(4) Sets of music books for the use of children in the second and third 
grades. These books may be used for definite, organized work in learning to 
read music notation; or they may be books of songs which the teacher sings 
to the children, and which the children learn more quickly because they have 
the words before them. They will also learn something from seeing the 
music notation, and will gradually come to the point where it seems natural 
to have books in their hands when learning new music. 

(5) A set of rhythm band instruments, together with suitable material for 
the teacher’s use in conducting rhythm band work. 

(6) A good phonograph with a turn table adjusted to give the correct 
pitch, and from SO to 100 carefully selected records suitable for small children. 

(7) A radio receiving set is desirable. 

(8) A small collection of piano music for the teacher to use in playing for 
the children. 
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WHY THE ENTIRE SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING PRO- 
FESSION SHOULD BE MORE INTERESTED 
IN RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC 


Glenn Gildersleeve 

State Director of Music, Dover, Delaware 


After one hundred years the need for missionary work in music, such as 
was started by Lowell Mason, is still urgent. May I refer to ourselves in this 
group as the musical apostles of America — apostles of music for rural boys and 
girls, to pupils of village and consolidated schools, to the children of America 
who by circumstance live in our less wealthy and less progressive sections. 
Altogether this means between one-half and two-thirds of the children of our 
schools without music in their hearts, without songs on their lips. We are 
agreed that music educators should not be too proud as long as these conditions 
exist, that the call of “go ye into all the world and preach the gospel” of 
music to every child still is sounding, and that professionalism in music edu- 
cation continues to demand missionary enthusiasm. 

The opportunity for spreading music over these great untouched areas is 
better today than it has ever been. The advent of the radio, sound picture, 
and new leisure has persuaded general educators to accord school music in- 
creasing worth, until many leaders such as Dr. Florence Hale, and Dr. Payson 
Smith place it second in importance to reading in elementary education. Along 
with this recognition of our subject come new methods of administration for 
the control and support of schools, whereby a greater equality of educational 
opportunity is to be furnished all children. Federal and state aid to local 
schools will mean better teachers, better equipment and an enlarged educational 
offering that includes music. Music for rural children will be the direct 
result of revised courses of study for the smaller school, set up and supervised 
by county and state departments of education. The missionary-minded music 
educator can do much by talking individually to county superintendents, rural 
supervisors, state department of education representatives and legislators, 
whenever there is an opportunity, to make sure that these leaders are con- 
sidering music as a part of the new curriculum for rural schools. Every music 
educator should be informed about these nation-wide changes and their relation 
to a wider spread teaching of music, 

A general provision for rural school music will mean a better preparation 
of all grade teachers for classroom music teaching, for as soon as a state de- 
partment of education assumes responsibility for rural music, several far- 
reaching policies are likely to become operative: (1) The prestige of this 
type of administrative backing encourages teachers to exert as much care in 
music teaching as in the teaching of any other subject. (2) Grade teachers 
will be required to possess a certain minimum musical ability and preparation 
to become certified. (3) Teacher colleges and normal schools will improve 
their music courses for grade teachers. (4) Attention will be given to develop- 
ing better aims and standards for grade music teaching. (5) Effort will be 
exerted to improve the qualification of the grade teachers already in service, 
especially through extension or required summer school music courses. The 
advantages of these improved provisions for music teaching in all schools, 
whether rural or urban, are obvious. Thus, music teachers will often benefit 
their own immediate teaching conditions more by working for a state-wide 
policy which directs itself toward those schools without music instruction than 
in developing promotion schemes which concern their immediate schools only. 
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As the Good Book says, “Cast thy bread upon the water and after many days 
it will return.” 

''Techniques that are being developed for rural music teaching and super- 
vision are better suited to the needs of many city music classes than the graded 
procedures now used. This is true in two respects particularly: Adapting 
instruction to widely varying individual differences, and strengthening the 
weak grade teacher by the use of song records. Music is the only subject in 
which, as a general practice, children are tutored outside of school, yet must 
continue to be carried along with their regular grade even though they may 
have passed several years beyond the average attainment of their grade. Edu- 
cators have ignored this as an educational problem in music teaching. Rural 
school methods start with the assumption that children of widely varying 
levels of achievement must be taught at one time, each child learning at his 
level. We need more of this type of teaching in regular graded schools. 
Well worked out rural procedures may point the way. 

Probably the single most important bit of musical equipment in rural 
schools is the song record. Song records are indispensable to any general 
program of rural school music. They bolster up the weak teacher, making 
good singing with excellent tone and interpretation possible in every school. 
They provide an accompaniment for enriching the singing experience in rooms 
which have no piano or organ, or lack a teacher who can play effectively. 
They help teachers with average music ability to teach part songs musically 
and accurately. After an extensive use of song records in rural schools, the 
writer feels they should be used much more than at present in many graded 
schools. They are fool-proof guarantee for good music teaching if used 
regularly and properly. 

Many cities can profitably study the methods of rural music supervision. 
Where classes are visited only once in six or eight weeks, effective super- 
visory methods are being worked out at a very small per pupil cost, because 
of necessity. Incidentally, it should be noted that service of this kind is being 
provided now in counties in several states and can be financed under average 
conditions for about fifty cents per pupil per year. Necessity has been the 
mother of some good supervisory inventions. 

The establishment of rural music programs will increase the demand for 
special music teachers. In many places county music supervisors can be used to 
excellent advantage. There is a need for courses to prepare music special- 
ists for this type of supervisory work. In addition, the village or consolidated 
high school will want a part-time teacher of music, a person who can teach 
music and English, music and history, music and art, or some other such 
combination. This person must be like the country doctor, able to deal with 
all types of cases, in most any kind of teaching surrounding and with the 
minimum equipment. With the development of rural school music there will 
be an increasing demand for this type of teacher, one who is not high-brow, 
but possessed with an everyday musical sense understood by plain folks; one 
who can walk with kings but keep the common touch. Music educators should 
be aware of the conditions for music teaching in rural schools and familiar 
with the personal characteristics necessary to adjust to rural people before 
advising young people to prepare for rural teaching or recommending teachers 
for rural schools. 

Many music educators in city systems are willing to attend parent-teacher 
associations or grange meetings in the surrounding rural districts and talk to 
parents about having school music, but find that they lack arguments that 
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appeal to country people. Simple, straightforward facts such as these ad- 
dressed to rural people often make the strongest appeal: 

(1) Music will not take the place of other subjects. Educators still 
believe that the three “R^s” are important, but because we have better teachers, 
better textbooks and fewer children per teacher than when you parents went 
to school, there is time left over after the fundamentals are mastered for the 
teaching of subjects like music, art and physical education; (2) Music is 
not expensive. You will need a phonograph, but excellent non-electric ma- 
chines can be found at second-hand furniture stores for $5.00. An additional 
five dollars a year will provide records. Altogether $1.00 per pupil will buy 
a first class music equipment consisting of song books, phonograph and records. 
(3) You do not need a teacher who is especially musical to have an effective 
course in singing and listening. Song records make it possible for the teacher 
to teach the children to sing accurately and with good tone even if the teacher 
cannot sing. 

If facts as definite as these are presented to the parents of a rural com- 
munity by an enthusiastic music teacher or supervisor, often parents will sub- 
scribe a dollar each to start the music work and after the first year the money 
can be raised by special programs, candy sales, or a dozen other ways. The 
old saying of “where there*s a will, there’s a way” applies here as elsewhere. 
And parents, whether they live in the city or country, want the best they can 
afford for their children, and when they find what a ridiculously small amount 
is needed for music instruction, that music will not replace other subjects and 
that their teacher can teach music effectively, they will want it. Country 
people do not need to have the values of music explained" to them. They 
recognize that it is as natural and necessary to sing as it is to eat, to sleep 
or to fall in love. Their question is more whether anything so natural as 
singing needs to be taught. If they find they can afford music and that their 
money spent for music equipment will be well used, they generally accept the 
suggestion for music in their school enthusiastically. 

Music educators should not expect the rural or small town school music 
program to be as specialized as the city school prograih. For example, let us 
consider instrumental music. Aside from the educational values to the pupil 
studying, there are two vital justifications for having instrumental music in 
the small school: (1) Instrumental playing in a school generally creates a 
more wholesome attitude toward the subject by the entire student body, espe- 
cially when the program is starting and some boys may be saying that music 
is sissy. (2) An instrumental group is likely to make a stronger community 
appeal than vocal groups of the same musical advancement. On the other 
hand, in spite of these advantages, the providing of free instrumental instruc- 
tion in school time is a questionable rural school venture because: (a) The 
smallness of instrumental classes will make the lessons too expensive for most 
small schools; (b) lessons cannot be scheduled without interfering with other 
school studies; (c) transportation difficulties and home duties make before or 
after school or Saturday lessons inadvisable; (d) the pupils cannot be 
taught enough about the playing of the instruments for them to receive real 
musical satisfaction from their own performance or to justify the cost of an 
instrument. In cities, school bands and orchestras are usually made up of 
pupils who have had their school instrumental study supplemented by private 
study. The city school’s offering of class lessons for one or two years is to 
provide pupils an exploration of instrumental playing. If talented, pupils are 
directed to a private teacher for expert training and allowed to continue in 
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the school organization for ensemble practice. The missing link in the rural 
situation is the private teacher, and without the benefit of careful instruction 
of this kind, which cannot be provided at public expense even in city schools, 
the rural school is merely starting something it cannot finish, which may 
create an unfavorable reaction if attempted for a few years. 

Another problem in our rural and small town communities is that they 
have no instrumental organizations in which these pupils can play after they 
have graduated. For the most part, the instrumental activities that exist 
among rural people are the playing of the harmonica or fretted instruments. 
If Professor Briggs is right that we are to help people do better the desirable 
things they will do anyway, then much rural instrumental instruction should 
be on these instruments if the playing of them is a desirable musical activity. 
But, even so, it is doubtful whether school time should be taken from other 
subjects to teach them. Altogether, instrumental music is much harder to 
justify in rural schools than is singing or listening. There is much value to 
be had from school music without thought of special activities for selected 
pupils. 

It is my belief that the increasing interest in rural school music will 
re-emphasize the importance of good classroom teaching, which to me is our 
single most important task as school music teachers. After a music program 
is established, ‘^Music for Every Child” should still be our slogan. 

In spite of our splendid achievements as teachers of music as a special 
subject, I believe we have ourselves to blame for so much omission of music 
from American schools. We are inclined to have been too specialized, too 
high-brow, too “stand-offish,” too much set off by ourselves. Before we get 
music to every child we will need to follow the teaching of that old song 
“Put dem cookies on the lower shelf where the children all can reach.” We 
scare grade teachers until they think they cannot teach music. We bam- 
boozle our administrators till they say, “I keep my hands off music for I 
don't know a thing about it except that if one wants to start a fight, stir 
around a little in the church choir or the school music department.” Ask 
many an administrator about the educational value of school music and he 
will reply like the general farmer does concerning the value of chickens, 
“Oh, I don't know as they pay so well, but we like the eggs and some special 
meat for Sunday.” Such an administrator says, “It's nice to have the music 
teacher around for special programs, to help decorate the show window, for 
an operetta to raise money for the school fund.” Further he says, “Next 
to our football team, the band is one of our best advertising mediums. It 
puts us on the map, but let’s not talk educational values.” 

One hundred years ago Lowell Mason took as his task and mission the 
proving that all school children can sing, that they all should sing and that 
public school education is incomplete without singing. In spite of controversy 
concerning methods, procedures, or materials, that idea has remained un- 
changed for one century, with our single most important task still that of 
teaching children to sing — ^teaching all of them to sing, all of them to par- 
ticipate, all of them to become absorbed in beautiful music. To the extent 
that music is a regular classroom subject for all children, and taught largely 
by grade teachers, it is a fundamental subject within the reach of all. In 
proportion as it becomes a specialized training for the select few taught by 
highly trained musicians it becomes expensive, prohibitive, and perhaps is 
regarded by school boards as a “fad and frill.” The rural school music set-up 
throws this distinction into relief for the entire profession. 
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As I said at the beginning I like to think of myself as a musical mission- 
ary and of all of us in rural supervision as musical apostles. There are 
seven of us who are appointed as state-wide supervisors to bring music into 
the school lives of every child in our respective states— of every child, rich 
or poor; white or black; city or country; genius or moron. While seven is 
the mystic number, it is my earnest hope that the spell will soon be broken. 
We need seven times seven such state-wide apostles to make our slogan of 
'‘Music for Every Child” a reality. I have shown you that music for all 
children is not likely to come except through state-wide and county-wide pro- 
vision for music supervision. I have shown that the development of the rural 
program reacts favorably upon the music teaching already in existence. 
Therefore may I claim to have proven that every school music teacher should 
be interested in rural school music, not only in a general professional way, but 
from a direct, selfish point of view as a means of increasing the demand for 
and effectiveness of his own services. Is it necessary to ask music teachers 
to talk the cause of rural music, to work for state and county supervision 
with legislators, club leaders and general educators? I think not. Instead, 
may I wish our profession success in the undertaking. 



ADVANTAGES FOR RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC OF A 
COUNTY-WIDE ORGANIZATION 

F. W. R. Behrens 

County Director of lAusic, Medina County, Ohio 

A NUMBER OF YEARS AGO, four schools in Medina County, Ohio, joined 
resources in the employment of a music supervisor. Before the end of the 
first year, five other schools had similarly combined and a second supervisor 
was employed. The second year four more schools joined with the original 
nine and a force of four supervisors was required to take care of the work. 
By the third year, five additional schools were added, bringing the total to 
eighteen schools and making necessary the employment of six full time super- 
visors. At the present time seven supervisors are employed — six full time, 
and one part time. 

All of the schools in the county are administered and directed by a 
county supervisor who assigns all supervisors employed in the county to the 
various schools, and divides the work to be done among them according to 
the needs of the schools and the abilities of the supervisors. Thus, every 
centralized school in the county is visited weekly by at least three supervisors 
each doing the type of work she is best fitted to do- One directs the high 
school glee clubs; another, a specialist on brass instruments, directs the band 
and teaches wind instrument classes; another directs the orchestra and teaches 
string classes, while a fourth, a specialist in grade supervision, has charge 
of the grade music. 

The departmental work which is possible in this type of organization is 
of great value. The tendency in modern education is toward specialization of 
subjects. A teacher cannot be highly efficient when she is teaching subjects 
which she is not particularly interested in, or capable of teaching. Thus an 
English teacher who must, because of limited ability along musical lines, 
teach part time music, usually becomes not only a poor music teacher but, 
because of her divided attention and time, she becomes a poor English teacher. 
So too, a supervisor whose training and abilities are in the vocal field cannot 
successfully carry on a fine instrumental program. 

By combining the resources of the various schools in the county, teachers’ 
salaries compare favorably with the salaries paid by large city systems. This 
makes possible the employment of fine teachers, each a specialist in her 
chosen field. N. L. Sims in his book, Elements of Rural Sociology, says: 
“The teacher is the heart of the school problem in rural America, and the 
school problem is the heart of the educational problem for millions of country 
children. If the teachers of these millions are to be chiefly of low caliber, 
the educational handicap upon the rural child cannot be removed; he must 
continue to be deprived of a fair birthright to which the urban child is a 
natural heir.” If higher salaries are paid, the teacher ceases to become a 
transient, or to use her job as a stepping stone to a better position in a city 
school. A supervisor even of moderate ability, but of long continued service, 
will accomplish much more than a number of supervisors who might be using 
the position merely to gain experience or to qualify for a better position 
later on. 

From the standpoint of the musical activities, the advantages of the 
county unit plan just described are great. The discouraging feature of the 
supervisor’s work in the small school is the fact that the musical organizations 
are small and it seems impossible ever to develop a chorus, orchestra or band 
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that might approach the quality of a similar organization in a city school. 
Very often one finds a pupil of exceptional musical ability, or one who has 
had the advantages of private instruction, in an orchestra capable of playing 
only a very simple type of music. Naturally it is a difficult task to hold his 
attention and interest and often he becomes discouraged and drops out of the 
organization. To overcome this difficulty several experiments, attempted in 
the first few years of Medina County music, have proved to be so successful 
that they seemed to point the way out of many seemingly difficult situations- 

A county school orchestra made up of some twenty-five players was 
organized. These players were selected by the supervisors from the high 
schools of the county. Rehearsals were held every week one evening at the 
county seat. This orchestra soon grew to full symphonic size. The more 
unusual instruments, such as oboe, French horn, bassoon, viola and ’cello were 
purchased from funds collected from various sources, such as proceeds from 
concerts and donations made by interested patrons of the county schools. 

Later a county school band was organized on the same plan as that of the 
orchestra. Rehearsals for the orchestra were held during the first five months 
of the school year; for the band the last part of the school year and con- 
tinuing through the summer months, with weekly concerts in the larger towns 
of the county. Money earned in this way was placed in a county fund from 
which instruments, music and equipment such as uniforms, stands, etc., were 
purchased. Five years ago a county chorus was organized with similar re- 
sults. The chorus [Medina County Oratorio Chorus] which performed for 
you as a prelude to this meeting is a result of this organization. It is the 
purpose of these ^*all county” groups to give the ambitious and musical student 
of the local schools an opportunity to become a member of a much finer group 
than would be possible, because of small enrollment, in a single consolidated 
school, 

A number of years ago a county music library was suggested; as a result 
we have at the present time a fine music library consisting of choral, orchestra, 
band, solo and ensemble music. In former years each member of the chorus, 
orchestra and band in the various schools was assessed a yearly fee, and 
this money was used to purchase music for the current school year for the 
local music organizations. We soon discovered that we were spending a 
rather large amount of money and receiving a rather limited variety of mu- 
sical numbers for it. For example, sixteen orchestras in the county schools 
were all buying the same book. Granting that each orchestra would need 
fourteen books, this would make a total of two hundred twenty-four books, all 
of the same kind. Three instrumental supervisors were directing the orches- 
tras. A suggestion was made that, instead of purchasing so many copies of 
one book we buy complete sets of several different collections for each of 
the supervisors which they might carry with them from school to school. 
Thus it was made possible to purchase five sets of books for each instrumental 
supervisor for the same amount formerly paid for one book. 

Music used during the year is, at the end of the term, placed in what 
we call ‘‘the morgue” where it rests for a period of about three years when 
it is again put into active use— by a new school generation, to whom of course 
it is “new” material. The local boards of education are now assessed a 
yearly fee, according to the number enrolled in the music organizations, which 
•is used to purchase new music, re-bind old music and buy new copies to re- 
place numbers which have been lost or are not in condition to be of further 
use. This library is located in the county school office at the county seat 
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and is considered the property of all of the communities of the county. A 
local grange orchestra, church choir or an ambitious soloist may use the 
library without cost. 

Another project which was started a number of years ago was the com- 
bining of schools for the making of costumes for operettas. By dividing up 
the expense of the sets between the eighteen schools using them we are able 
to costume each performance satisfactorily at a figure much less than the 
individual schools would have paid for the making of far inferior costumes, 
or for rental of costumes from a regular costume house. 

Last year we presented in several schools the simplified arrangement of 
Hansel and Gretel. A very attractive ‘‘Cooky house’* was built and suitable 
costumes for the characters and chorus were designed and made. The cost 
of the complete set would have been too great for any one school to finance, 
but by dividing the cost a reasonable amount was collected from each school 
presenting the operetta. Here again, as in the music library, the costumes 
and scenery become the property of the county system. At present we have 
eight full sets of costumes; many of these can be used for activities other than 
the operettas for which they were designed. Dramatic coaches often call for 
colonial, dutch or oriental costumes for use in school plays and pageants. 

The question is often asked, how did all this happen; how could I go 
about to develop a similar organization? In answer to this may I say, not by 
preaching, not by force, but by the powerful means of demonstration. Farmers 
are often adverse to change. They are often exceedingly slow to depart from 
the ways of their fathers; they are notoriously conservative. Freaking and 
persuasive methods fail to get results. One method has been resorted to with 
singular success. The method of visual and, let us say, oral demonstration. 
It is estimated that about one in seven adults can reason from principle to 
practice or can be influenced by lectures, reports and bulletins. But four out 
of five adults will learn new practices by seeing tliem performed. Thus, with 
about eighty-five per cent of the people amenable to change chiefly by this 
method, it becomes of first-rate importance. Results obtainable by it have 
been nothing short of revolutionary. One might talk for hours to a group of 
farmers on the value of music as an educational subject, or the value of com- 
bining the various groups of the county for better results, but a short demon- 
stration of fifteen minutes will often be convincing and sell a plan that might 
have taken hours to explain. 

Early in the history of Medina County music the supervisors were con- 
tinually demonstrating, to farmers’ institutes, Parent-Teacher groups and com- 
munity gatherings of various kinds. Several schools, not in the county music 
system in the early years of the organization, joined after hearing a demon- 
stration given at a teacher-board member meeting. This demonstration con- 
sisted of a performance of a combined first- and second-year violin class, num- 
bering one hundred, made up of players selected from the schools then in the 
system. This demonstration was followed later in the day by a union “all 
county” orchestra of 125 players. 

Three years ago a county music festival was organized. Sectional festivals 
are held in four points of the county, with several schools uniting for each 
festival, and each school featuring several of the best organizations they have. 
The programs consist of glee club, chorus, orchestra, band, solo and ensemble 
numbers. The best organizations appearing at the sectional festivals are 
selected to perform in the final “all county” festival held about three weeks 
later in the county seat. 
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This year an ensemble festival was held, in which twenty-seven ensem- 
bles, the largest numbering eight members, participated. The program con- 
sisted of girls' sextets, mixed quartets, boys' quartets, string trios, brass 
ensembles, etc. Every school in the county was represented by at least one 
ensemble. Here again, as in the chorus and orchestra of the small school, 
one finds many problems. A fine boys' quartet might be developed in school 
“A" if one could only find a boy who could sing first bass, while in school 
an equally fine quartet might be organized if one could but find a good first 
tenor. Here again we find a happy solution to our problem by combining two 
quartets, or by substituting the good first tenor from the one group and the 
first bass from the other for the singers who seemingly have difficulty with 
their parts, a fine quartet may be formed. 

In order to illustrate the advantages of a county unit system such as we 
have in Medina County, in a concrete way, we have brought to this meeting 
seven small ensembles who will perform for you at this time. [Here followed 
the program by instrumental and vocal groups from various schools in Medina 
County.] 



MUSIC AS AN INTEGRATING FACTOR 

[Introduction to a Demonstration] 

Margaret Gustin 

Assistant Field Supervisor, Connecticut State Board of Education, Unionville, Connecticut 

Early in December, 1935, I received a letter asking if we had a one- 
teacher school in our district^ that could come to New York and give a pro- 
gram demonstrating music as an integrating factor in the school program. I 
talked with F. J. Penley who is supervisor of our district. We believe that 
music is an essential part of the school program, and we are always glad to 
share the work of our schools. The question was: ‘‘Which school shall we 
invite?” About that time, we were invited to a program at the Lovely Street 
School, Avon. Mrs. Becker and children of the Lovely Street School have a 
program for parents about twice a year, and give a summary of their accom- 
plishments. The program which we attended was that type of a program. As 
we listened to the program, we decided that they should be invited to go to 
New York and present a program at this conference. 

Our slogan is: “Living Schools for Living Children.” Music is a part 
of life, therefore, musical activities form an integrated part of our educational 
program. Our endeavor has been to provide opportunities for children to 
participate in a wide range of musical activities, as these activities enrich 
units and various academic studies. We have a variety of music books in our 
schools* We have only one copy of some books, but we have sets of music 
books for group singing and some practice in technical work. We do not 
have all of our music based on a special theme or unit of work; however, 
music is a vital part of our units. When a unit is initiated, the children go 
through the music books and find songs relating to their special topic. They 
list the songs and ask the music supervisor to help with them. She gives them 
the necessary guidance and often brings other related materials. As they 
study a unit of work, they look through their library books, find references 
and list them. If they are studying about a nation or a particular race of 
people, they learn some of their music and dances. Of course, the music 
supervisor and teacher are constantly guiding them. Under the teacher’s 
guidance they evaluate the materials found and make necessary records for 
their unit books. These books found in the classroom contain records of pupils’ 
work in music, English, reading and other subjects. 

The materials exhibited are from the Lovely Street School and from other 
schools in the towns of Avon and Canton supervised by Miss Longan. These 
materials exhibited were borrowed from the classrooms. The exhibits consist 
of charts and books containing stories, songs, poems, pictures, and outlines 
pertaining to music in the school program. They show how music is an inte- 
grated part of our program. 

Music and physical education are closely related. In fact, it would be 
difficult to visit our schools and tell where one stops and the other begins. 
In addition to the commonly accepted values, we believe that music is essential 
as a health measure. As it is actually carried out in our schools, the music 
program reduces strain, helps create a happy atmosphere, relieves monotony, 

^ Supervisory district composed of towns of Avon, Burlington, Canton, Granby, East Granby, 
and Rocky Hill. Staff: F. J. Penley, Supervisor; Margaret Gustin, Assistant Supervisor; Elsie 
Longan, Music Supervisor in the towns of Avon and Canton. Avon has three one^'toaoher schools, 
one two'teacher school, and a fivc'tcacher school. Mrs. Carolyn Becker is teacher in the Lovely 
Street Sdbiool, Avon. Canton has five one-teacher schools, one eight-teacher elementary school, 
and one high school. 
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and helps the teacher to maintain a balanced daily program which in turn 
contributes to balanced living and zestful attention to the work of the school. 

The foundation of music is rhythm. The feeling for rhythm must first 
find expression through the body. Rhythm is one of the greatest sources of 
musical enjoyment. We encourage children to react to the feeling of the 
music and to try to express it in movement. Swaying, marching, skipping, 
and galloping to music are excellent exercises for developing the rhythmic 
sense. We do not insist on grace and elegance of action, but try to banish 
self-consciousness and shyness by every possible means. The children who 
really feel the rhythm of the music are very apt to be graceful and natural. 
Rhythmic movements help children to sense and feel the inwardness of musical 
effects. 


Our musical program consists of a variety of activities including singing; 
playing instruments; studying about musicians, instruments, and operas; verse 
choir; marching; dancing — original and folk dances; rhythms — seasonal, oc- 
cupational, animal, and creative; bouncing ball and jumping rope; skipping; 
running; roller skating, and many other rhythmic activities in time to music. 

Sometimes only the primary children play in the rhythm band, which will 
participate in this demonstration. However, the grammar grade children often 
join the group. When they do so, the band is no longer a primary band but 
the talent and training which the grammar grade pupils have had changes 
the level of the music. Notice how the sixth grade boy plays the xylophone 
in the group of fifteen here. If some of the children are absent, some of 
those present may play two instruments. 

The fact that our program is flexible and that our children have a variety 
of musical experiences, enables them to adapt themselves to meet existing 
conditions, 

[Here followed the demonstration, which is summarized below, presented 
by nineteen children from Lovely Street School, Avon, grades II to VII 
inclusive.] 


UNITS 


Introduction (by eighth grade girl): While the sixth grade girls were studying about 
Spain, they wrote a play called "Spanish Music," during their music period. We will show 
you how all grades help in unit work. The 2nd and 3rd grades will do a camel rhythm and 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades will sing songs and do a dance. 


I. Spanish Unit. (1) A play — * Spanish Music." Betty and Jean with their father 
^ve been riding over the Pyrenees Mountains and have stopped at a Spanish hut for the night. 
They arc very much interested in Spanish music and hope to hear some. Let’s listen. (2) 
Conversation in the Spanish Home. (3) Songs used in the play: "The Bolero" and "Spanish 
Gypsy" from "The Music Hour" fifth book. Pupils in grades 5'6'7'8 sing the songs, (4) A 
Spanish dance by two sixth grade girls and two eighth grade girls. Two girls use castanets 
as they dance, and two who arc not dancing keep time with tambourines. 

U. Original Hawaiian Song, composed by eighth grade girl and sung by pupils in grades 
5 «' 6 ' 7 - 8 . 


III. AJnean Unit by grades 2 and 3. (1) Story play, "Going to Another Country." 

Record used Stadium March rhythms representing rowing, climbing the ladder, putting up 
the flag, pulling up the anchor, and ocean waves. (2) Stories by grades 2 and 3. (3) Original 
poems by grades 2 and 3. (4) "Elephant Song" with bouncing balls, singing notes, and 

xylophoM, by grades 2 and 3. (5) Verse Choir— "The Blind Men and 

the Elephant, by John Godfrey Saxe, from "The Poets Craft." Grades 5*'6'7'-8. Piano ac- 

companiment by sixth grade boy. 

IV. Wood Unit. (1) A summary telling why the unit was taken and the subjects 

covered by boys grades 5-6-7. (2) Occupational rhythms to "Stadium March.” TIhe boys 

using wooden axes, which they have made, in time to the music imitating: Chopping down a 
tree, S^ing the tree, Splitting the wood. (3) Songs "Ripe Fruit." "Autumn,^' from "The 
Music Hour fifth book by girls and boys, grades 5-6-7-8. (4) Indian Dance by three hqy » — 

two from grade 5, and one from grade 6. Piano accompaniment by a boy from grade 6. Tom- 
tom accompaniment by a boy from grade 7. (5) Trumpet Solo. "Trees," by a boy from 

grade 6. The music was transposed from piano music by the boy. 



COURSE OF STUDY IN MUSIC FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 

[Music Education Research Council Report No. 19] 

[Note: This report was presented and adopted at the twent^fourth meeting of the Music 
Educators National Conference, New York, N. Y., April, 1936. The report is issued separately 
as Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 19.^ Copies, 15c each, may be obtained from 
the headquarters office, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois.] 

I. General Statement 

1. Present Status of Rural School Music Education 

The United States Office of Education supplies the following figures and 
estimates regarding rural school enrollment in the United States®: 

“Centers of 2,500 population or smaller are regarded as rural. 

“About 85 per cent of the rural school attendance is enrolled in grades 1 
to 8. About 15 per cent of the rural school attendance is enrolled in the 
four high school grades, 9 to 12 or equivalent. The total number of ele- 
mentary pupils enrolled in rural schools is 10,897,655. In 1932 the total in 
secondary schools was 1,923,948. 

“The total estimated enrollment in one-teacher schools is 3,105,110. This 
is about 28.5 per cent of the total elementary school enrollment in rural 
communities. The average enrollment of one-teacher schools is about 20 
pupils. The maximum attendance is not definitely known but one-teacher 
Negro schools with as many as 80 pupils have come to our attention. The 
minimum attendance of one-teacher schools is one pupil. According to a re- 
cent study there are something like 250 one-teacher schools in the United 
States with an enrollment of one pupil each. 

“Two-teacher school enrollment, according to a rough estimate, is 1,344,000 
pupils. This is about 12^ per cent of the total enrollment of rural elementary 
schools. The average attendance in two-teacher schools is about 56 pupils. 

“We have no definite data on three-teacher rural schools. 

“The term ‘consolidated schools* varies greatly in meaning as between 
states. Those which are commonly referred to as consolidated schools num- 
ber about 17,000. A rough estimate indicates that the enrollment of these 
schools is about 3,400,000, It thus approximates about a fourth of the total 
enrollment of the rural schools of the nation. 

“The states commonly referred to as county unit states are Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucl^, Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. Those having the most 
complete county unit form of organization are Louisiana, Maryland, Utah and 
West Virginia. Delaware operates as a state-wide unit of school adminis- 
tration. The following additional states have partially adopted the county- 
unit system: Mississippi, Ohio, North Carolina and Texas. Montana has 
one county organized on a county unit basis, Oregon has three, Minnesota has 
two, and Arkansas has one or more. 


1 The Music Education Research Council is engaged in preparing a Course of Study in Music 
that will embrace all years from the prc'school and kindergarten stage to the final year of Senior 
hi^ school. This section dealing with the rural schools, together with other sections, was 
studied by the Council during the 1936 Convention and was given final Council approval. Since 
the rural school section is not subject to coordination with other sections of the graded school 
course, Council recommended to the Conference its acceptance and early printing in sraaratc 
form as a Research Council Bulletin, and the Conference acted favorably on we recommendation. 

* Information furnished by W. H. Gaumnitz, Senior Specialist in RuraPEducation Problems, 
Office ^ Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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“This Office has no information on the number of states requiring special 
training in music for teachers of rural schools.” 

Music education in the rural sections of the United States has progressed, 
in the main, only where consolidation of school districts has taken place, ex- 
cept in a few scattered areas in which aggressive county superintendents and 
county music supervisors have succeeded in stimulating rural school teachers 
and pupils to worth-while accomplishment by means of county music fes- 
tivals and similar cooperative projects. 

A few states (for economical reasons) and many counties have adopted 
the county unit educational plan, which permits a more nearly equal educa- 
tional opportunity than the traditional independent school district plan. Many 
consolidated schools have provided opportunities in music education which 
approach or equal those of city schools. 

While the growth of the consolidated school district plan and the gradual 
extension of the county unit plan have enhanced the musical opportunities of 
many thousands of children in rural communities, a considerable portion of 
the children of America attend small rural schools in which little opportunity 
exists for even the most meager musical experience. 

The purpose of this report is to establish some practical principles of 
guidance by which the benefits of musical instruction may be extended to this 
large group of children who, because of isolation, must attend the small 
school with limited facilities. The larger schools of consolidated districts 
may meet the standards of city elementary schools and therefore need not be 
considered in this report. Outlying small schools within the corporate limits 
of cities are often as limited in facilities as are small rural schools and there- 
fore should be included in the classification of rural schools. 

For the purposes of this report rural schools will be considered as 
schools of one, tzvo or three rooms, attended by pupils of the several ele- 
mentary grades, or high school grades, or both, 

2. Types of Schools 

(a) The one-teacher school accommodating up to 40 or even more pupils 
in grade one and through grades six, seven, eight, or ten. 

(b) The two-teacher school accommodating from 20 to 80 or more pupils 
in grade one and through grades six, seven, eight, or ten. 

(c) The three-teacher school accommodating from 30 to 120 or more 
pupils in grade one and through grades six, seven, eight, ten or twelve. 

(d) The small high school with not more than three teachers. 

3. The Need for Music Education 

The need for music instruction by children attending rural schools is as 
great as for children attending city schools, if not greater. The school spirit 
and the school atmosphere are beneficially stimulated by proper provision for 
music. The average child in a rural community is not confronted with the 
same diversified amusements that are available to the urban child. While he 
may have less leisure time than the average city child, he usually has a greater 
sense of responsibility and a greater appreciation of the value of time. Lack- 
ing the not altogether desirable diversions of urban life the rural child is 
apt to feel keenly the need for self-expression and for forms of social activity 
that will bring him into neighborly contact with others of similar age in the 
community. 
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If, as is undoubtedly the case, musical participation tends to develop 
better citizenship by instilling the feeling of cooperation and friendliness 
through the very act of participating in social group activities and by the 
refining influence exerted by good music, the rural child has as great a need for 
music education as has the urban child, for the city child has opportunities to 
participate in and to hear good music at frequent intervals outside of school 
as well as in school. 

‘The values of life come not primarily from what one knows or what 
he does, but from how he feels about what he knows and what he does . . . 
His tastes, appreciations, ideals, attitudes, and mental perspectives are conse- 
quently a much better index of his true character and personality than what 
he knows, what he has, or what he can do . . . Knowledge and skill help 
him to meet the situations of life to which they apply, but it is his developed 
feeling that determines the kinds of life situations he will seek to meet.’*^ 

Although school officials in rural communities are sometimes inclined to 
regard music education as a form of pleasant entertainment suitable for city 
children, the children of rural communities, supported by their parents, are 
showing increased interest in receiving some musical training in school. 
Radio programs have helped to create a desire in the younger generation for 
the opportunity to make their own music. 

Since only a small proportion of rural school teachers are trained to 
teach music and this condition is likely to persist for years, any attempt to 
outline or even suggest a music curriculum for this type of school music 
must take into consideration such aids as the phonograph and the radio. 
Through intelligent use of these media, music instruction may now be ex- 
tended to the most remote and backward schools. 

4. Handicaps 

(a) The majority of rural school teachers are untrained in either musical 
performance or music teaching. 

(b) Except in rare instances mentioned above there is no supervision of 
music teaching in rural schools. 

(c) The rural school room, embracing pupils of several grades, presents 
peculiar problems, for the reason that the music lesson must take in all of the 
pupils in the room regardless of age or school grade. 

(d) Few rural schools are provided with music books, pianos, or radios, 
although many have phonographs, often in poor condition. 

(e) Many rural schools have classes too small for satisfactory part- 
singing, although they may have pupils with changed voices. 

(f) Rural school officials sometimes disclose little real interest in pro- 
viding music instruction facilities for the children in their commxmities. 
Parents often believe that the cost of music education is prohibitive and 
therefore the community accepts conditions as they exist, without complaint. 

5. Considerations 

(a) Cost. Even in prosperous times, the cash income of farmers, who 
provide the major support of rural schools, is not sufficient to warrant the 
expenditure of large sums for expansion of educational opportunities for 

1 From an address by Dr. John Withers, Music Supervisors National Conference, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, April, 1916. Journal of Proceedings (Yearbook), 1916. 
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their children. Any program, to receive consideration, must of necessity be 
inexpensive. 

(b) Organisation, It is usually necessary to so plan the music class- 
work that all of the children in the room may benefit from the same lesson. 
The procedure must be so simple that untrained teachers may successfully 
conduct the music lesson. 

(c) Scope, The rural school music program should include all of the 
major activities of music education, inclusive of singing, sight reading, music 
appreciation and instrumental music in its various phases. 

(d) Utilisation of available instruments and materials. Such musical 
instruments as may be available in the community should be included in en- 
sembles that will parallel and will also be used in conjunction with singing. 
Rhythm instruments of home manufacture may serve in the schoolroom 
orchestra. 

(e) Use of radio and phonograph. In every community there are idle 
phonographs and radio receiving sets which might be donated to the school 
or which the school might borrow or purchase at small cost. Such equip- 
ment may need repairs. 

(f) Inter-school activities. Provision should be made for the organiza- 
tion and conduct of township, county and other large unit musical organiza- 
tions, embracing massed choruses and instrumental groups from several 
schools, for the purpose of broadening the extent of participation and pro- 
viding experiences more satisfying than are possible with small, unbalanced 
musical groups within a single school. 

II. General Aims of Music Education 

**The general or humanistic aim of music instruction is to contribute to 
the character of the individual and society an additional measure of the 
idealism, the joyous preoccupation with unselfish interests, the elevation and 
purification of feeling, and the psychic health dependent upon abundant but 
orderly expression of emotion, that come from appreciative contact with, 
and the endeavor to create, or re-create the beautiful in music. 

"The specific or musical aim is to develop appreciation of the beauty that 
is in music, as a condition of attaining the ends described. 

"The development that results from studying music consists, not in the 
acquisition of facts about music, not even in prompt reactions to symbols, but 
ralher in the development of attention, memory, reflection, ideation, thought, 
in connection with all that enters the mind through the avenue of hearing.”* 

III. Vocal Music 

"Few persons may have the voice, the temperament, and training neces- 
sary to produce a great singer, but the attainment of a smooth, easy tone 
that, in chorus, is capable of beautiful musical effects, is almost universally 
possible. The process of developing such agreeable singing is neither mys- 
terious, difficult, nor prolonged . . . The essence of the study of voice con- 
sists in listening to the tone produced and seeking to modify it constantly in 
the direction of greater beauty and richness.”* 

1. Aims 

(a) To give every child an enjoyable experience in singing songs of 

* Fourth yearbook of the Department of Superintendence (1926). 

• Pittsburgh Course of Study in Music. 
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musical worth with pleasing tone quality, with good vocal habits and with 
appreciative musical understanding. 

(b) To seek to develop some skill on the part of the pupils in grades 2, 
3, 4 and 5 in singing from notation simple one-part songs collectively and 
individually. “If a pupil's experience with English were restricted to selec- 
tions that could be repeated to him until he could remember and carry them 
away, his appreciation, as well as his entire development in connection with 
the subject, would be dwarfed by the meagerness of such experience. When 
there is actual sight-reading ability, a world of music to be independently 
arrived at ... is thrown open to the learner.”* 

(c) To seek to develop some skill on the part of pupils in the upper 
grades and high school in singing from notation simple songs in two, three or 
four-part harmony, words and music, collectively and as duets, trios or 
quartets. 

2. Procedure 

The realization in some degree at one and the same time of the above 
aims constitutes the main objective of music teaching in the small rural 
school. The presence of several grades in the same classroom may, with 
careful planning, help instead of hinder the accomplishment of these objec- 
tives, and at the same time provide a more complete and therefore more 
enjoyable ensemble. The presence in the room of older pupils who have 
acquired certain skills tends to increase confidence in the younger children 
and to instill in them a desire to equal the accomplishments of their elders. 

“In the rural school with seven or eight grades, it is not often possible 
to plan for more than ten or twelve minutes daily for the music class. How- 
ever, even this ten-minute period will produce better results when given daily 
than will a longer period two or three times weekly, with an intervening time 
for forgetting and losing interest. Every school with six grades or fewer 
should be able to arrange for a fifteen or twenty-minute period daily for music. 

“The teacher, in the case of the music class, in her own mind divides the 
group into three sections: primary or sensory, intermediate or associative, 
and upper grade or adolescent.”® 

While no attempt will be made herein to suggest definite methods or 
procedures, the following outline combines objectives for each grade that may 
be attained by proper organization of the lesson. This outline is based upon a 
supposition that the upper grade pupils have passed through the lower grade 
stages of progress. Where this is not the case it will be necessary to alter 
the procedure to meet existing conditions. Where music is being introduced 
for the first time in a school, the older pupils may learn their parts by imi- 
tation, from phonograph records or radio, at first, but the teacher should 
keep the “grade level” objectives in mind and strive to bring the pupils to 
this standard. 

While the younger children sing the soprano part the older pupils should 
be encouraged to attempt to sing such parts as are best suited to their voices. 

Individual singing may be conducted in the various grades by duets, trios 
and quartets. 

Treatment of so-called monotones should begin in the first grade and 
continue as long as non-singers exist in the room. Treatment consists in 

^ Fourth Tearbook of the Department of Superintendence. 

• Thirty>^fifth Tearbook, Part Two, of the National Society for the Study of Education 1936. 
(Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington. 111.) 
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inducing the non-singing child to match sustained vocal tones sung by the 
teacher or an older pupil. The use of wide skips (intervals) in the nature 
of bird calls and other familiar sound patterns in the spirit of a game will 
usually result in the child “finding” his singing voice. 

The teacher should always use a pitch pipe in starting songs, unless sung 
with phonograph or radio, for it is very important that the pupils (especially 
those below fifth grade) habitually use the upper range of the voice in singing. 


3. Materials 


(a) Songs. Each child above the first grade should have a copy of the 
song book used. Song material should be rotated so that excessive repetition 
is avoided in the case of pupils who attend the same school for a number of 


years. 

Inasmuch as songs used in the small school must appeal to children of all 
grades, the song material should consist largely of folk songs, game songs 
and partiotic songs. There is a large repertory of available songs of seasons, 
occupations and other pupils* interests. 

The following are examples of types of songs that every American should 
know and are appropriate for community singing: 


America Caref . 

Abide With Me Monk 

All Throuph the Niciht Old Welsh Air 

America the Beautiful Ward 

Annie Laurie Scotc 

Are You Slcepinfs (round) ........ .French Air 

Carry Me Back To Old Virginny Bland 

De Bezem (round) Netherlands Air 

The Farmer in the Dell. ., .English Game Song 

Go Down Moses Spiritual 

Hark, the Herald Angels Sing Mendelssohn 

Home, Sweet Home Bishop 

Juanita Spanish Air 

Little Brown Church in the Vale Pitts 

Long, Long Ago Bayly 

Lovely Evening (round) 


Massa*s in the Cold Ground .Foster 

Merrily, Merrily (round) 

My Old Kentucky Home Foster 

Now the Day Is Over Barnby 

O, Come All Ye Faithful English 

Old Black Joe Foster 

Old Folks at Home Foster 

Row Your Boat (round) Lytc 

Santa Lucia ...Neapolitan Boat Song 

Silent Night Gruber 

Star Spangled Banner Smith 

Sweet and Low.... Barnby 

Swing, Low, Sweet Chariot. Spiritual 

There’s Music in the Air .....Root 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home, .Lambert 


(b) A pitch-pipe, owned by the teacher. 

(c) A phonograph, in good condition, with records of songs to be taught 
by rote and selections suitable for use with the schoolroom orchestra, 

(d) A radio receiving set, preferably connected with phonograph to permit 
amplification when playing records. 

(e) A piano or organ whenever possible. 


4. Evidences of Growth 

Classwork in vocal music should be so organized that each child in the 
room will benefit from the presentation of each song, according to his or her 
respective age, grade and musical ability. 

(a) Children in the lower grades learn chiefly by imitation, but may 
acquire some skill in singing from notation through association of words and 
music as printed in their song books. They should .sing a great many songs 
with smooth, pleasing tone quality. Non-singers should be practically non- 
existent after the second or third year of school. Through the use of per- 
cussion band instruments these lower grade children should develop appreci- 
ative discrimination and musical taste as regards dynamics, tone color and 
form in music. 

(b) Pupils in the upper grades should constantly increase their repertoire 
of songs and should develop increasing ability in singing from notation songs 
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in unison and in two-, three- or four-part harmony. Through the schoolroom 
orchestra, many pupils in the upper grades should become sufficiently inter- 
ested in instrumental music to begin the serious study of some orchestral 
instrument. 

It should be noted that the voices of many children, particularly in rural 
communities, begin to change while they are in the sixth or seventh grades. 
Therefore it is biologically necessary to make provision for these pupils with 
changing voices to sing in a range lower than soprano. Frequent testing of 
voices should begin in the sixth grade and continue throughout the upper 
grades and high school. As soon as a pupil shows evidence of discomfort in 
singing the higher tones in the soprano part, he or she should be transferred to 
the alto part. Similarly, boy altos may be shifted to tenor part and tenors 
may be shifted to bass part. Pupils with changing voices should sing only in 
the vocal range of greatest ease, regardless of what part they are singing, or 
the need for balance, of parts in the class. Such pupils should omit all tones 
in the part which cause the slightest discomfort in singing. 

(c) Pupils in grades seven to twelve, some of whose voices may have 
lowered to low alto, tenor, or even bass, should acquire some skill in singing 
from notation simple songs in three-part harmony, or, if any boys' voices have 
changed to bass, songs in four-part harmony. 

(d) Pupils in senior high school should continue to develop skill in sing- 
ing from notation, words and music, songs in four-part harmony, including 
some songs in contrapuntal style. 

IV. Instritmental Music 

'‘Vocal music employs words connected with human happenings and 
their emotional reactions. Instrumental music, not employing words, must 
make itself attractive without this relationship."® 

All schools should provide opportunity for the study of instrumental 
music for those who desire it. One may have a voice of inferior quality and 
little tendency to sing, but he may be intensely musical and may take delight 
in playing a musical instrument. Almost every child wishes at .some time to 
play some musical instrument. 

"Ability to play a simple part in simple ensemble music is as general as a 
corresponding degree of ability to sing; and this modest ability is quite suf- 
ficient in group effort, for the production of lovely musical effects, and the 
development of appreciation of the sort of musical art that might never be 
disclosed through singing,”’^ 

One of the functions of instrumental music is to discover and develop 
talent that might otherwise remain dormant. 

A small school cannot hope to approximate in numbers and instrumenta- 
tion the symphony orchestra or the symphonic band of the large city school, 
but it can approximate these in educational worth and in opportunity pre- 
sented for the progressive understanding and enjoyment of inspiring music, 
through the encouragement and development of smaller ensemble groups made 
up of players of such instruments as may be available. 

A canvass of almost any community will reveal one or two violins, a 
trumpet, saxophone or other wind instrument, a guitar or banjo, and a piano, 
organ or accordion. A quartet made up of a violin, a saxophone, a guitar 


® Pittsburgh Course of Study in hiusic. 

’’ Fourth yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. 
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and an accordion may not rank high in the estimation of a critical musician, 
but such an ensemble could provide as much enjoyment to the participants 
and probably create more enthusiasm for music in a rural community than 
the traditional string quartet. 

An orchestra made up of violins, mandolins, ukeleles, guitars, a wind 
instrument or two, and a piano, organ or accordion could arouse much en- 
thusiasm for music and become a splendid medium for musical expression 
and experience in a school where any attempt to develop a symphonic en- 
semble would be hopeless. 


1. The School Ensemble 

The school ensemble corresponds to the school orchestra in a large 
school. It is made up of pupils who are learning to play orchestral or other 
chromatic instruments. Three or more pupils who have gained some per- 
forming ability may form an ensemble. There may be two or more such 
ensembles in a small school, depending upon the instrumentation, the capability 
of the players, and the availability of suitable music for the combinations of 
instruments. 

As special classes, these ensembles meet outside of school hours for prac- 
tice, unless special teachers are provided or lessons are received by radio. 
These ensembles also form the foundation for the schoolroom orchestra and 
should play along with the singing occasionally, after the music has been 
learned by the singing class as well as by the ensemble. 

The untrained teacher may successfully conduct school ensembles by ob- 
taining records of the compositions to be studied, even though the recordings 
may have been made by a different type of ensemble or by an orchestra, pro- 
vided the recordings are in the same key as the violin or piano parts of the 
ensemble pieces. Individual members of the ensemble may practice with the 
records after school or at home in addition to the regular rehearsal. 

By the use of an amplifying phonograph, or by playing the record through 
the loud speaker of the radio (requiring an inexpensive adjustment) a group 
of instrumentalists may practice orchestral parts with intense satisfaction and 
profit. The teacher should be present to supervise all group rehearsals. 

Greatest care should be taken in selecting music which provides inspira- 
tion as well as parts for the available instruments. Players prefer music which 
challenges their technical skill but which is not discouragingly difficult. Less 
proficient players are likely to become discouraged in the attempt to learn 
music which may be monotonously simple for the more advanced players. 

If it is not possible to find suitable music with alternate parts of varying 
difficulty, to provide for these individual differences in ability and advance- 
ment (without robbing the less proficient players of their due share of melody) 
the teacher should select proportionate amoimts of music of easy and ad- 
vanced grades. The advanced players will willingly help the beginners by 
performing simple music with them and in helping them learn their parts if 
they are given an opportunity to practice, in an advanced ensemble, music of 
a grade that taxes their skill and musicianship. 

If and when the demand arises, suitable material will doubtless become 
available for all types of ensembles that may be formed. If practical teachers 
who are also musicians will continue to arrange good and easy music that 
will also come out effectively for these combinations there need be little sac- 
rifice of musical values. 
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Instrumental music material should be chosen to accommodate whatever 
combination of instruments may be available. This material should be of 
three general types: 

(1) Music suitable for use in conjunction with singing groups. 

(2) Music suitable for use in the schoolroom orchestra in conjunction 
with toy orchestra or rhythm instruments. 

(3) Special arrangements of ensemble music, and if procurable, original 
compositions for the available combination of instruments. 

The music should be of good quality, of the types recommended in the 
Music Educators National Conference Official Committee Bulletin No. 3, 
Mttsic Materials for Sfnall Instrumental Ensembles [900 titles, graded and 
classified; price 15c, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois.] 

Pupils in the room should constantly be encouraged to study orchestral 
instruments, since by so doing the proper exploration of talent is brought 
about. The following list may be of value in helping pupils to select instru- 
ments which may increase the effectiveness of the school ensemble: 


Chromatic (Orchestral) Instruments Suitable for Use in School 

Ensembles 


Stringed instruments 
(played with a bow) 
Violin (soprano) 

Viola (alto) 

’Cello (tenor-bass) 

String bass (bass) 

Stringed Instruments 
(played by plucking) 
Mandolin (soprano) 
Tenor mandola 
Spanish guitar (soprano) 

Wind Instruments 
(soprano) 

D-flat piccolo 
C piccolo 
D-flat flute 
C flute 

E-flat clarinet 


Orchestra bells 
Xylophone 


Melody Instruments 

B-flat clarinet 
Oboe 

E-flat cornet 
B-flat cornet 
B-flat trumpet 
Fluegel horn 
Soprano saxophone 
Chromatic harmonica 


(alto) 

B-flat clarinet 
English horn 
Alto clarinet 
Alto saxophone 
E-flat alto horn 
Melophone 
French horn 


(tenor) 

Alto clarinet 
C melody saxophone 
Tenor saxophone 
Slide trombone 
Valve trombone 
Tenor horn 

(bass) 

Bass clarinet 
Baritone saxophone 
Bass saxophone 
Bassoon 
Baritone horn 
Bass trombone 
Slide trombone 
E-flat bass tuba 
BB-flat bass tuba 
Helicon tuba 
Sousaphone bass tuba 


Percussion Melody Instruments 

Marimba Chimes 

Vibraphone (vibraharp) Celeste 
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Accompanying (Harmony) Instruments 

Ukulele 

Tenor mandola 

Piano 

Banjo ukulele 

Spanish guitar 

Organ 

Tipple 

Five string banjo 

Harp 

Tenor banjo 

Accordion 

Kettledrums (tympani) 

Tenor guitar 

Piano accordion 



Percussion Instruments without Definite Pitch 


(used only for rhythm) 


Snare drum 

Cjmibals 

Castanets 

Bass drum 

Triangle 

Gong 

Tomrtom 

Tambourine 



2. The Schoolroom Orchestra 

Any schoolroom in which several students have learned to play musical 
instruments well enough to form a small ensemble or orchestra may develop 
a “schoolroom orchestra*’ in which every pupil in the room may participate, 
by the addition of “toy orchestra” or “percussion band” instruments. Pupils 
who do not play any instrument may form the “percussion section” of the 
schoolroom orchestra, working out their own “orchestration” to fit the selec- 
tions played by the instrumentalists. 

Paralleling the vocal music plan, the schoolroom orchestra class should 
be so organized that each pupil in the room will benefit from the practice of 
each selection, according to his or her respective age, grade and musical 
ability. Every pupil in the room should take part. 

Some pupils may provide themselves with such instruments as toy drums, 
tom-toms, wood blocks, cymbals, triangles, bell trees or other so-called “per- 
cussion band” instruments. Others may use substitutes, such as drinking 
glasses or homemade rhythm sticks, provided these substitutes can be made 
to produce desirable musical effects and that they may be played so softly 
as not to spoil the musical effect of the ensemble. 

Certain instruments with tones of definite pitch may be used if and when 
such tones harmonize with the musical selections studied. Such instruments 
should be played by the older or more musical pupils in the room. Diatonic 
instruments of the single scale type, such as harmonica, fife and zither, may 
be used on melodic or harmonic parts when studying music in identical keys. 
Examples: B-flat harmonica may play selections in the key of B-flat with 
the schoolroom orchestra. Toy piano, zither or melody bells (xylophone) in 
C may play selections in the key of C with the schoolroom orchestra, and 
may silso play certain notes in pieces in other keys. 

The piece of music selected is first made familiar to the pupils by re- 
peated playing by the instrumentalists, with or without the phonograph. When 
the piece has become fairly familiar, the remainder of iht pupils take up 
their instruments. They decide what instruments, played in what rhsrthmic 
patterns, would sound well at one point and at another. The teacher of course 
may contribute or ask leading questions, but should not arbitrarily decide 
these questions. 

Music for the schoolroom orchestra should have musical value and rhyth- 
mic variety. Selections which suggest contrasting tonal effects in alternate 
measures, phrases or sections, appeal to the imagination of the pupils in 
designing the rhythmic orchestration which they are to build aroimd the melody 
and harmony provided by the instrumentalists. 
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Toy Instruments for the Schoolroom Orchestra 
Instruments without definite pitch, that may be used with music in any 


key. Approximate cost is 

indicated for each. 


Toy drum 

$ 2.00 

Wood blocks 

$ .50 

Snare drum 

4.50 

Castanets 

SO 

Bass drum 

20.00 

Triangle 

45 

Tom-tom 

5.00 

Bell tree 

SO 

Tambourine 

.75 

Sleigh bells 

40 

Toy cymbals 

1.00 

Rhythm sticks 

25 

Bird whistle 

.75 




Substitutes for percussion band instruments that may be made or found 
at home or at school: 

Rhythm sticks: Two hardwood sticks about 10 inches long. Played by 
striking together. 

Wood blocks: Half a cocoanut shell, or hollowed block of hardwood. 
Played by tapping with hardwood stick. 

Sand blocks: Two small blocks, with sandpaper tacked along one flat 
surface of each block. Played by rubbing together for “swishing*’ effect. 

Castanets: Two clam or mussel shells, drilled and fastened loosely with 
cord near end of fiat piece of hardwood about eight inches in length. Played 
by shaking. 

Triangle: Short piece of metal pipe or bar metal, about 4 inches in 
length, suspended with cord and tapped with metal beater or nail. 

Toy drum: Cardboard hat box, tapped with light wooden stick. 

Bell tree: Three tiny sleigh bells, fastened to wooden handle. Played by 
shaking. 

Cymbals: Small metal pan covers with handles. 

Melody Instruments 
(Single key diatonic variety) 

Melody bells (metal bars). 

Xylophone (wooden bars). 

Concertina. 

Harmonica. 

Fife. 

Flageolet (tin whistle with holes). 

Zither (there are many instruments of this type, played by plucking or 
by tapping the strings with mallets). 

Toy piano. 

Substitute Melody Instruments 

Drinking glasses or bottles, partly filled with water (for tuning) and 
played by tapping with light metal beater. 

A homemade xylophone may be constructed from pieces of hardwood of 
similar width and thickness but of varying lengths, suspended from frame. 
May be played with metal, wood or hard rubber hammers, depending upon the 
effect desired. Homemade bamboo pipes have become extremely popular in 
English schools,® 

^Directions for making and tuning bamboo pipes and one^string viols may be found in The 
Pipers* Guild Handbook, by Margaret James, (j. B. Cramer & Co., 139 New Bond Street, 
London, W. I. England.) 
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3. Encouragement of Home and Neighborhood Ensembles 

While not a definite function of the school, the organization of family 
ensembles and neighborhood orchestras will promote pleasant social relations 
in the community and enrich the lives of the people. The teacher should en- 
courage the formation of such groups and offer guidance whenever possible. 

V. Inter-School Musical Activities 

A powerful factor in motivating music education, in the nature of inter- 
school musical organizations and festivals, may grow out of the regular music 
instruction in the individual schools. ‘‘All-county** choruses, orchestras and 
bands have become a vital force in stimulating remarkable musical develop- 
ments in many localities. Good roads make possible and practical the estab- 
lishment of county, township and district musical organizations holding regu- 
lar rehearsals throughout the school year, and giving periodical public per- 
formances. Several such organizations carry on throughout the summer 
months with unabated enthusiasm. 

These organizations may be social as well as educational. Rehearsals 
may be preceded or followed by picnics, beach parties or other social func- 
tions. Organizations may be of two general types. 

(a) Organisations with selective membership, limited as to musical bal- 
ance. Such organizations should adopt rules of conduct and establish attend- 
ance requirements. Membership should be held at a premium if the organiza- 
tions are to serve as a proper stimulus to the pupils in the scattered school- 
rooms. The music studied should be slightly more difficult than that used 
in the classrooms. 

(b) Non-selective combined school music organizations, performing music 
learned in the classrooms, with or without massed group rehearsals. 

Festivals of this type may include folk dances and some songs in which 
the audience may participate. Programs should be planned and selections 
announced sufficiently in advance to allow school groups adequate time for 
preparation. 

VI, Circuit Music Teachers 

One means of securing music instruction in small localities is through 
the “circuit music teacher,’* who is employed by several schools on a part- 
time basis. His duties may consist of conducting music classes, directing 
bands and orchestras, or instructing teachers so that the music work may be 
carried on between visits. 

If a sufficient number of neighboring schools combine, the expense may 
be as little as $5.00 per month per school. 

This plan is operating successfully in many states and is rapidly spreading. 

VII. Guidance Through Phonograph and Radio 

A course of study in music for rural schools would be of little value 
except to a comparatively few communities in which county music supervision 
exists, were it not for llie availability, at small cost, of the phonograph and 
the radio. With the help of either or both of these, every rural school may 
now offer its students musical opportunities almost if not quite equal to those 
provided for children in large city schools. Modern science may now enter 
the schoolroom and supply what the teacher may lack in training and in 
personality. 
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L Use of the Phonograph 

Several school vocal music courses are already available in the form of 
song books supplemented by phonograph records. It is a simple matter for 
children to learn to sing a song by following the music in their song books 
(by pointing to the notes at first) as they listen to the playing of a record, 
^en hum the melody as the playing is repeated and finally sing along with 
the record. Part songs are learned in a similar manner, the pupils learning 
their respective parts by repeating with the records until the parts are memo- 
rized. With suitable amplification phonograph recordings of song accom- 
paniments may be used to a great advantage in connection with the music 
lesson. 

The efficient teacher will strive to lessen the number of repetitions as the 
students gain skill in music reading, until the records may be dispensed with 
entirely, provided the teacher has learned to read music well enough to 
ascertain whether or not the pupils are singing their parts correctly. As a 
step toward this goal the teacher may use the recordings to learn the songs 
herself, then teach the songs without the aid of the records. 

The use of song books in connection with phonograph records naturally 
develops a desire on the part of the pupils (and teachers) to learn to read 
music, and the teacher becomes more interested in the teaching of music. 
Eventually the teacher may gain sufficient confidence to attempt to teach new 
songs without the aid of the machine. 

Several songs are sometimes recorded on a single disc, which brings the 
cost within reasonable limits. Only one stanza of a song need be recorded, 
for the pupils need only learn the melody, or parts, if they have song books 
containing the other stanzas. It is possible that experience may prove the 
feasibility of recording songs by syllables instead of words, as this may be 
the more logical way to teach the value of pitch-measurement (by means of 
do-re-mi syllables), leaving the teacher and pupils the pleasant task of fitting 
the words to the melodies (or parts) they have learned by the syllable-rote 
methods. 

A vital factor in teaching music by means of phonograph records is that 
the machine and records be of good quality and in good condition. The turn- 
table velocity of the ordinary type of phonograph should be 78 revolutions per 
minute (26 revolutions in 20 seconds). Any deviation from this speed affects 
the pitch and tempo of the music played. 

To test the speed of the turntable, fasten a tiny piece of paper to the edge 
of the disc. With the machine running, count the number of revolutions while 
your watch ticks out 20 seconds. The piece of paper should pass exactly 26 
times in 20 seconds. Adjust the speed control until it does, and the pitdi of 
the songs will be correct. 

Change needles often, as a worn needle wears the grooves in the records, 
which, in turn, injures the tone quality and eventually ruins the records. 

The turntable should not waver as it revolves, as this will cause the pitch 
to waver. 

While the inexpensive portable type of phonograph is not entirely satis- 
factory for music teaching purposes, because of its weak tone and poor 
reproduction qualities, such a machine may be connected with a radio re- 
ceiving set at small expense, so that records may be played through the loud 
speaker. This enables the teacher to regulate the volume and quality in the 
same manner and to the same degree as she would regulate radio reception. 
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There are two methods of attaching an electric phonograph pickup to a 
radio so the set may be utilized as an amplifier and loud-speaker. These 
depend entirely upon the conditions encountered by the technician, and are 
given below: 

(1) If the radio set in question has sufficient audio amplification the 
pickup may be attached to the grid of the first audio stage. This is accom- 
plished by fastening one wire from the pickup to the chassis of the set, and 
the other to the grid through a suitable condenser (preferably 1 micro- 
farad). A switch should be inserted between the condenser and the grid and 
as near to the grid as possible: this switch to be left open when the phono- 
graph is not in use. This arrangement is not an ideal impedance match, but 
it will give results that are highly satisfactory with a minimum of expense. 

(2) If the radio set does not have sufficient audio amplification one must 
utilize the radio frequency stages. The necessary apparatus for this arrange- 
ment is a separate radio frequency oscillator that attaches to the antenna and 
ground posts of the radio set and is capable of being modulated by the out- 
put from the phonograph pickup. This device can be constructed by the 
experienced radio serviceman, but it is preferable to buy it already made 
from a reliable radio manufacturer. RCA and others offer them for about 
$5.00 wholesale. 


2. Use of Radio 

Several radio stations are now broadcasting regular weekly lessons in 
elementary singing and in the playing of band and orchestra instruments. 
These lessons are broadcast during school hours and are intended primarily 
for pupils in rural schools. 

Many thousands of school children are receiving this instruction enthusi- 
astically and with notable results. School bands, orchestras or ensembles 
almost invariably grow out of radio lessons in instrumental music while regular 
singing periods result from radio lessons in elementary singing. As a direct 
outgrowth of radio instruction many schools have engaged the services of 
music teachers and many counties have employed county music supervisors. 

Parents at home listen to radio lessons their children are receiving at 
school, both for their own pleasure and to better enable them to supervise at 
home the practice of their children. Correspondence indicates that at least 
as many persons outside of school participate in radio music instruction as do 
children in school. 

Timing the dishwashing period with the radio singing lesson, mother 
gathers the children of pre-school age in the kitchen and together they repeat 
phrases and learn songs to pass on to the family fireside group in the evening. 
The same mother, having listened to the broadcast instrumental lesson, takes a 
lively interest in the home practice of her instrumentally-inclined child, re- 
minding him of the radio instructor’s directions. 

Through radio the home instrumental ensemble and the family singing 
group may be realized at practically no expense and with a minimum of effort. 
Children, parents and grandparents, wherever they may be, studying the 
same music, at the same time, under the same instructor, may assemble in 
any number, at any convenient time, for group practice and enjoyment of 
the music so learned. 

The function of radio music lessons is to introduce music instruction in 
schools and to develop a keen interest in musical participation by teaching the 
elementary phases in an inspirational manner. 
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Music appreciation broadcasts tend to create a desire on the part of pupils 
to want to learn to sing or play. Well conducted radio lessons carry this 
desire further, to a point where the pupils have learned to sing many songs or 
play many pieces. The enthusiasm generated through radio instruction in 
instrumental music is usually sufficient to result in continued study by pupils 
whose progress indicates that they have at least average musical talent. 

While the radio plan does not permit of frequent repetitions at tlie will 
of the teacher, it has the advantage of a more personal appeal. The radio re- 
ceiving set may also bring to the school inspirational presentations in many 
other fields of education, as well as news and entertainment outside of school 
hours, and may even help to make the schoolhouse a community center. 

Most local radio stations would welcome an opportunity to serve the 
school children in the district if a recognized educational institution or teach- 
ers* organization offered to furnish an intelligently planned course which 
would appeal to the adult radio audience as well as school children. 

To be successful, radio music instruction must be conducted by a person 
whose voice, manner of presentation and personality are particularly suitable 
for broadcasting. Knowledge alone is no indication of ability to present a 
broadcast successfully. 

Radio singing lessons are essentially lessons in rote singing, since any 
other type of presentation would fail to hold the interest of the casual listener 
and the good will of the station management. It is possible, however, to 
develop a strong desire for and some ability in reading music through care- 
fully planned presentations, by asking the pupils to point the notes as they 
sing, and in various other ways. 

Only one stanza of a song should be taught by radio. It is unnecessary 
to teach more than one stanza if the pupils receiving the lesson have copies 
of the songs, and it is confusing if they do not have copies. 

The efficient radio teacher of music will offer teaching hints and sugges- 
tions to the teachers from time to time, which, because they are heard by 
the pupils as well as the teacher, are not likely to be overlooked. Radio 
lessons are also heard by a great many parents whose interest in music edu- 
cation is increased to whatever degree the radio teacher is able to transmit 
inspiration over the air. 

A vital requisite to successful radio singing lessons is a studio choir of 
young voices of excellent tone quality, for the tone quality of the studio choir 
becomes the standard for the classes receiving the lessons. 

It is quite possible for a good teacher to teach as many as two or three 
simple songs by rote and have the pupils sing one or two familiar songs in a 
15-minute broadcast period. By this method it is possible to teach as many as 
100 songs in a single school year, an accomplishment seldom equalled in a 
city schoolroom. With good tone quality to imitate, the pupils receiving the 
radio lessons will sing with tone quality as good as or better than that which 
prevails in many city schools. 

The radio teacher who can devote part time to visiting radio classes be- 
tween broadcasts can become the most efficient of music supervisors, for 
much of the supervision is maintained by the radio lessons themselves. 

The following method of presenting a new song by radio has been used 
successfully. 

(a) Studio choir sings first stanza, in parts, unaccompanied. Pupils are 
asked to point to the notes and hum the melody along with the singing of the 
studio choir. 
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(b) A soprano member of the choir sings each phrase of the melody part 
and class is asked to repeat. Studio choir repeats the phrases, in four parts. 
Pupils learning to sing alto, tenor, or bass parts are asked to sing their parts, 
softly, along with the studio choir, on the repetitions. 

(c) Studio choir sings entire first stanza in four parts, as the pupils sing 
along. The stanza may be repeated if the teacher believes it necessary. Pupils 
are then asked to learn the other stanzas by themselves during the week. 

A progressive step is to announce the songs to be taught the next lesson, 
with the suggestion that the classes attempt to learn one or more of these 
songs in advance and check the correctness of their efforts at the next radio 
lesson. 

Additional Uses of Radio 

A recent survey in a mid-western state revealed more than fifty well 
conducted radio lessons in various school subjects, broadcast each week 
during school hours. The advent of the radio as a vital part of our educa- 
tional system is now at hand. The radio can and will provide the future 
high lights of education in an interesting and unforgettable manner. The rural 
schools will benefit most as the program expands. 

By utilizing both the radio and the phonograph the rural school of today 
may have as productive and progressive a music curriculum as the city school, 
and at the same time enjoy the inspiration of numberless excellent presenta- 
tions in other fields of education and human interest, at an expense which is 
negligible in comparison with the cost of providing even meager musical 
training in the ordinary way. 

The radio will provide inspiration, supervision and guidance, while the 
phonograph will provide for repetition and drill as needed, at the convenience 
of teacher and pupil, and will assist the slower pupils to keep pace with the 
class. The intelligent use of these instruments will inspire and guide the 
teacher and will enlist the support of the community in the cause of music 
education. The nation’s under-privileged children may enlist in the ranks of 
a musical America. 
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REPORT OF VOICE CLINICS 

New York Voice Educators Committee 

CA feature of the 1936 biennial meeting of the M.E.N.C. at New York was the series of 
Voice Clinics, held daily during the week under the direction of the New York Voice Educators 
Committee, sponsored by the American Academy of Teachers of Singing in affiliation with the 
New York Singing Teachers Association. This report is submitted by the committee, the per^ 
sonnel of which is as follows: Percy Rector Stephens, Chairman, George Fergusson, Hilda Grace 
Gelling, Homer G. Mowe, Edgar Scmofield.} 

At the first session of the Voice Clinics the purposes were defined by 
the Chairman, Percy Rector Stephens, as follows: 

'The purpose of the Voice Clinics is to consider and discuss the uses and 
abuses of the voice mechanism in speech as well as in singing. In all walks 
of life voice culture is beginning to be considered a necessity not a luxury, as 
formerly, when it was identified with the so-called cultural side of life. At 
each session of the Voice Clinics there will be a short talk by some voice 
educator. This will be followed by a short discussion a la round table.*^ 

It was the desire of the committee representing the private voice educators 
to join with the vocally-minded members of the Music Educators National 
Conference in the hope of shedding more light on the vital subject of Modem 
Voice Education. The necessity for the furtherance of this important work in 
our public schools is becoming more and more urgent. Voice education de- 
notes much more than merely the practice of singing or speaking. Its founda- 
tion is the proper functioning of the vocal instrument as an organ of the body. 

Prominent members of the Music Educators National Conference were 
invited to present problems of vital interest that would be controversial in 
character and hence stimulate discussion. It stands to reason that in discussions 
of this type, the private teacher could be of great assistance to the school music 
educator in the specialized field of voice, and both benefit through such co- 
operation. Unfortunately the time was so limited that it was not possible to 
give sufficient attention to this phase of the clinics. To be of value such 
meetings must be of at least two hours duration so that they may be formed 
into clinics in the real sense of the word. Great interest was manifested in 
the clinics, and several thousand were turned away from the meetings. 

George Fergusson, Chairman of the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, in his introductory speech stressed "the desirability of cementing 
bonds of friendship and understanding among all voice teachers of the country, 
whether engaged in public school or private practice. They are all working in 
the same field, the school voice educators dealing principally with the younger 
voices and the private teachers with the mature voices. A greater burden of 
responsibility is thrown on the public school teacher, therefore the private 
voice educator desires to assume some of the responsibility by assisting in any 
way possible. It follows that free discussion permitting of an exchange of 
ideas be paramount in the clinics.” 

"The committee which arranged these clinics has called itself 'Voice 
Educators' and not 'Singing Teachers,' to stress the fact that it is concerned 
with the use of the human voice in speech as well as in song. It is more and 
more recognized that a good voice possesses value in personality which will 
be an asset in any profession or walk of life. We know the necessity of im- 
proving the speaking as well as the singing voice and must take steps towards 
that end.'* 

Some of the ideas advanced by the speakers were as follows; 

Ernest G. Hesser, formerly Director of Public School Music, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, read a paper which is printed elsewhere in this volume. 
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During the discussion following Mr. Hesser^s paper, Hollis Dann said 
that it might as well be admitted that the schools were not fully equipped with 
teachers competent to supervise voice education, and that it should be the 
desire of every teacher dealing with this subject to improve his or her equip- 
ment in this important field of endeavor. 

Walter H. Butterfield, Director of Public School Music, Providence, R. I., 
said in reference to the cultural features of singing, “I believe today people 
are singing for-* the pleasure of it and not because they intend to become art- 
ists; and we should give them the opportunity for this — both the public 
school teachers and the private school teachers. Singing for money is going 
to be done by comparatively few people because there are very few great 
artists in the world today.” 

Following Mr. Butterfield was Olin Downes, internationally known critic 
and lecturer, and Music Editor of the New York Times, who said, “I feel that 
the art of music lies in just the type of work that Mr. Butterfield has dis- 
cussed. The origin of music is the voice; it is the Alpha and Omega of it. 
The trouble today is that we have too many performers and not enough in- 
telligent listeners. But, as the students of today progress this will not be 
the case. They will become the intelligent listeners of the future and will 
require fewer but better performers.” 

In answer to questions Mr. Butterfield stated that although the voice 
classes in the Providence high schools consist of twenty to forty, it is possible 
to give enough individual attention to voice to be valuable; tiiat he thought 
it was more desirable to have separate classes for boys and girls; that the 
daily classes were of about forty-five minutes duration, the time being divided 
between vocalization and songs; in general, that class voice lessons were con- 
ducted along the same lines as private lessons; that care should be taken in 
keeping vocal exercises within a reasonable range; that individual students 
performed in class and in assembly; that intelligent criticism was encouraged. 

A member of the audience suggested that real cooperation could exist 
between public school and private teachers only when one general form of 
teaching fundamentals could be agreed upon and put into practice. 

The following points were left for future discussion: Is it advisable to 
present the physiological aspect of voice to students in classes? Does the 
repetition of musical forms alone, such as scales, arpeggios, etc., suffice in 
developing tone? What is the best means of arousing consciousness of voice 
quality in a student? 

Richard Bonelli, eminent baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who spoke at the Wednesday afternoon conference, said, “Successful per- 
formers of the future must depend upon public interest and public interest 
depends upon understanding and also upon a taste for music. That taste is 
now being developed in the public schools. The classes today in music ap- 
preciation and in voice are a great influence upon the youth of today. I wish 
to encourage students above all when listening to a performance to form their 
own opinion and not have to read the newspaper reviews in order to discover 
what they thought of it.” 

Mabelle Glenn, Director of Public School Music, Kansas City, Missouri, 
whose topic was “The Boy Voice Through Changing Period,” said, “The three- 
year period of junior high school is the time when we worry most about the 
boy's voice because it is then that the voice is changing. Today a boy may 
be a soprano, next week the same boy will be well on the way to being a 
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baritone. It is better to keep him singing constantly through this period so 
that the enthusiasm for singing and the interest in it will not be lost.” 

She gave illustrations of the changing voice with phonograph records of 
several students. She also said that the boy’s physical development — size, 
height, weight, etc. — should be considered in. classifying voices, rather than 
depending solely on his age. 

In answer to questions, Miss Glenn said she believed that ‘‘if voice work 
is started properly every boy can sing”; that there is no real tenor voice 
during the changing period, ihe term used being alto-tenor; that she did not 
advocate the use of the vowel do in vocalization ; that children must be taught 
the same way that adults are taught, except the approach must be different. 

On Thursday, Kenneth Mook, Director of Vocal Music and Fundamental 
Speech Training, East High School, Rochester, New York, told of his work 
in “The Coordination of Speech and Song in Class Voice Training.” He 
stressed the development of the fundamentals of correct breathing and breath 
control, clear articulation, development of tone production, of poise and self- 
control; development of personality through self-expression, and development 
of the elements of interpretative reading and singing. 

He also said, “Arrangements have been made in my school and should be 
made if possible in each school where this course is taught, with the English 
department, so that credit for the speech 1 :2 course, which in all probability 
will be taught by the head of the English department, may be given toward the 
student’s three-year sequence in music. If the teacher of voice training will 
go about developing this work in the right way, he will find that a very de- 
sirable and satisfactory feeling of cooperation will develop between the music 
department, and the English department. The possibilities are unlimited. 
Music has never held its rightful place of importance in the high school 
curriculum, and this ideal set-up will give new dignity to our work. 

“Throughout the two-year period of experimentation with this foundation 
course I have found that die interest, both on the part of the students and of 
the faculty, has increased greatly. One school has even gone so far as to 
prohibit any student from appearing on its assembly platform, whether it be 
for an oration, an announcement regarding a basketball game, or to take part 
in a play, unless he has first had this work in speech and voice production. 
Teachers of English, history, mathematics and science have expressed to me 
time and again their feeling that this work in speech and voice training is 
helping to improve the attitude of students and their ability to think and 
speak while on their feet in their other classes. 

“Voice need no longer be thought of as a ‘frill’ in education. When 
teachers of academic subjects begin to realize that what we are trying to do 
is not merely to teach songs and music notation but to develop the student’s 
personality through his ability to express himself clearly, intelligently, and 
with a minimum of self-consciousness, favorable reaction will be immediately 
felt. The students themselves will take a new interest in our work. No 
longer will those who are timid be afraid to join a voice class for fear that 
they will have to stand in front of the group and literally make ‘fools’ of 
themselves. They will realize that music is not the only thing to be learned 
and that we teachers of voice training are interested not only in their voices 
and their music ability but are primarily interested in the students themselves. 

“Who more than the vocal music teacher is the logical one to pioneer in 
speech training, and develop it? We are specialists in training the voice. Why 
close our eyes to the spoken word, when it is the medium through which the 
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voice of the average person will be used far more than through song? The 
fundamentals of breathing and tone production can be taught through speech 
as well as song. What more perfect opportunity can we find than combining 
these two mediums of expression? We shall not only add to our teaching 
that which is a logical part of our own field, but we will strengthen our posi- 
tion as teachers and educators because of the added contribution we shall be 
making to the development of the youth of our country.” 

At the final meeting on Friday, Edgar Schofield, President of the New 
York Singing Teachers Association, said, 

*T believe that at last we are becoming voice conscious as a nation. We 
are all voice educators here. We feel that the object of the voice clinics has 
not been thoroughly fulfilled but that we have made a start in the right 
direction.” 

Deems Taylor, outstanding American composer, said, “I was taking stock 
of my general education the other day and I tried to see what I remembered 
most. I came to the conclusion that the years between eight and sixteen are 
the years when any child takes impressions with a minimum of resistance and 
a maximum of retention. The mind at this stage is wax.” He stressed the 
value of forming *%ood singing habits” early; the danger of singing music 
that is too high, and that ^‘our children can only learn to speak English per- 
fectly and beautifully when our teachers speak the way they want children to 
follow.” Mr. Taylor concluded, “Remember, you teachers, you are writing 
with an indelible pencil so be careful what you write!” 

Alfred Spouse, Assistant Director of Music, Rochester, New York, whose 
topic was “How to Secure Homogeneity of Tone Color,” said, “There are 
three ways in which this can be done, by class drill and by fundamental 
methods. Step No. 1 is to transfer the work from the neck to the larger 
muscles of the body; this is our first move in developing homogeneity of tone 
color. Step No. 2 is good diction, and this is not obtainable without freedom 
of the throat and of the jaw. All teachers should pronounce their words 
clearly and distinctly and the students will respond the same way. In most 
high schools the faculty is guilty of mispronouncing, which is a very grave 
situation. Step No. 3 is expression. Let the music come out the way the 
composer put it in. The best way to express is to first read the text and 
then analyze it most carefully.” 

In answer to questions, Mr. Spouse said that to develop tone the larger 
muscles of the body should be brought into activity; that a desirable tone 
quality must be sought, rather than homogeneity at the expense of quality; 
that girls with normal soprano voices should not be placed permanently in 
the alto section. 

The Chairman, Mr. Stephens, expressed the hope that this series of 
clinics “has been the birth of something new in our voice classes and voice 
processes.” 

In conclusion, the committee would like to .offer the following sugges- 
tions for the guidance of future voice clinics; 

(1) That the clinics be of at least two-hour duration in order to allow 
for discussion and to make them clinics in the true sense of the word. 

(2) That it is not practical to have an attendance of more than 500 or 
600 at clinics of this type, as too large a hall and too large a group make 
discussion difficult. 

(3) That it should be planned to have the speakers* topics of such a 
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nature as to focus attention on the important phases of voice education and 
to stimulate discussion, 

(4) That strict adherence be given to the subject matter which is 
^‘Voice.” 

The main digression in the meetings was that those who spoke from the 
floor gave too much time to the relating of personal experiences rather than 
to the setting forth of principles and practice. To be of value, principles 
must be clearly defined. 

A certain procedure and example in the application of these principles 
can be set forth to great advantage. We reiterate that a definition of prin- 
ciples must be the first step in laying a foundation of true knowledge in tlie 
subject of Voice. 



SINGING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Ernest G. Hesser 

Chairman of Mtwic Department^ School of Education, 7iew Tor\ University 

Did you ever visit a first grade room during the first week of school? 

I mean, since you have grown up? And did you hear these little people 
sing? Or, perhaps, I had better say, lift up their voices? One could scarcely 
call it singing. If you have never had this experience, include it in your pro- 
gram for next September. You will then have some idea of the difficulties 
confronting the first grade teacher when she essays to teach her first song. 

Singing at the Primary Grade Level 

In the public schools, where all of the children of all of the people come 
to be educated, there are found in one semester more voice problems than the 
private teacher will meet in a period covering several years. For instance, 
there is Johnny, who “growls,” producing not even one musical tone; Mary, 
who cannot match a tone at any pitch; James, who does not discriminate 
between low and high pitches; Virginia, who squeals at a pitch too high;- 
Jerry, who approximates every pitch, singing habitually flat; Michael, who 
speaks and sings in a guttural voice; Rosemary, who does not articulate well; 
Katherine, who has been told at home that she cannot sing; Billy, who has 
learned crooning from his radio idol; Bob, whose father insists that he sing 
in the chest register, for radio performance; Junior, who is not at all inter- 
ested; and Gerald, with a bad case of adenoids. There is the strident voice, 
the nasal voice, the harsh voice, the boisterous voice. And among those who 
can match tones, perhaps only fifty per cent have a sufficiently well-developed 
tonal memory to remember a short song. 

How does the primary teacher go about her task of securing the satis- 
factory results we hear in the singing of her group some months later? 

First, she stimulates interest by singing for the children a short rhythmi- 
cal song with text at their level of comprehension. The song is short, be- 
cause of the limited attention-span of the pupils. It lies high, with a tune 
mainly descending, because, right from the start, she wishes them to use the 
head-voice. The teacher herself sings not with her full, mature voice, but with 
a light, flute-like head-tone, in order to establish a voice-pattern for imita- 
tion. Having sung the song in its entirety several times, she then sings it 
phrase by phrase, asking the class to sing each phrase back to her. Careful 
listening on her part as the class responds, enables her to segregate those 
who can sing from those who cannot. The latter logically fall into two 
groups: (1) those who can match single tones, but cannot sing a phrase 
in tune; and, (2) those who cannot match tones. 

With these non-singers the teacher works individually, inventing games 
of matching tones within their life-experience; such as, tuning a horn, imi- 
tating a train whistle, a birdcall, a street-vendor^s cry, a bell, an auto horn, 
and the like. From the matching of a single high tone — or E-flat, fourth 
space treble staff — she proceeds to a two-tone motive, preferably the interval 
of a third, or a fourth, using a two-syllable word (or two separate words) ; 
then, to a short tune, using several words; and finally to a phrase of the 
song being learned. 

Little by little the singing becomes unified and more musical. No repres- 

£Note: This paper was read at one of the Voice Clinics conducted by the New York Voice 
Educators Committee during die 1936 Convention of the M. E. N. C. See note on page 200.} 
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sion is suggested; no forcing permitted. Beauty of tone is acquired through 
imitation of the teacher's singing, and through stimulation of the imagination. 
Little people respond readily to the suggestion that they use a “fairy voice,” 
or let the song “float,” or that they “sail” to a high tone, or “swing” their 
voices to a high pitch. Such suggestions are conducive to free and easy 
tone production and serve far better for children than any amount of talk 
about relaxation, open throats and the like. Nor is anything said about 
breath-control, but correct posture and correct phrasing are stressed, and 
the desired result obtained in this manner. Attention is also given to diction 
— ^to enunciation, correct pronunciation, formation of vowels, initial and final 
consonants, and the short vowel in word endings. 

In the choice of song material, care is exercised that the vocal range does 
not exceed the treble staff; that the song is rhythmical; that it lies high (as 
was stated before) and mostly on the upper half of the treble staff; that it 
includes frequent descending passages; and that the melody and word-content 
are appealing to little people. Songs for the second and third grades are longer 
and in keeping with the growing experiences of the pupils. 

In the primary grades is laid also the foundation of expressive singing. 
Tempo and rhythmic swing are suited to the text and musical outline; tone 
color is varied (through suggestion) and phrasing begun. Mabelle Glenn, 
Director of Music in the Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools, emphasizes 
the hearing of much good music as a basis for artistic rendition. In her 
chapter on “Singing,” in the Thirty- fifth Yearbook, Volume II, published this 
spring by the National Society for the Study of Education, she says in part: 
“All singing should be a part of the appreciation lesson and a direct result of a 
feeling gained from hearing beautiful music well rendered. Children sing 
more artistically if they have heard much good music.” 

Singing at the Intermediate Grade Level 

With the non-singers practically cured, and habits of tone production, 
intonation and diction fairly well-established the intermediate grades afford 
greater opportunity for stressing artistic singing. During this period (age 
range from nine to eleven years) the voices of girls and boys grow both in 
power and brilliance. It is the teacher's problem here to establish the habits 
essential to good singing — correct posture, all-'round-the-waist breathing, use 
of the head voice, free tone production and correct diction — ^and to develop to 
a greater degree flexibility, smoothness of tone, intonation and phrasing. 
Two-part singing— the initial harmonic experience — ^has its place here. Since 
practically all voices are still limited to the soprano register, the lower voice 
part is a second soprano, rather than a true alto part. There are no real 
altos at this age level, and as it cannot be determined which girls will sing an 
inner part in the junior and senior high school, all pupils, boys as well as 
girls, sing alternately, both soprano and alto. 

In these grades the text of the song assumes great importance. The flow 
and the imagery of the text form the basis for determining the mood of the 
song, and, therefore, the tone color and the style of singing. Reading the 
text aloud helps discover the climax and the reasons for the dynamic markings 
and the phrasing. It reveals the relationship between the rhythmic flow and 
intonation of the spoken line and the simg line of poetry; and assists in 
developing musical contour in the place of straight-line singing. 

Songa for the intermediate grades are, of course, longer, more varied in 
mood, deeper and richer in content, more difficult rhythmically and melodically. 
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than those for the primary grades. Slower tempos, longer phrases and more 
sustained tones are in evidence in the material used. 

Singing at the Junior High School Level 

The junior high school — ^including in some localities the seventh and eighth, 
in others, the seventh, eighth and ninth grades — ^was organized to meet the 
problems of adolescence. It presents again a diversity of vocal problems. 
Both girls' and boys' voices change and partially mature, but no two voices 
change at the same chronological age. The student body includes, therefore, 
girls with unchanged and maturing voices; and boys with unchanged, chang- 
ing and changed voices. The last named are few in number. In its report 
for 1930, the standing Committee on Vocal Affairs of the Music Educators 
National Conference recommended, therefore, that girls and boys be segregated 
for their vocal music classes. ^‘Such a division,” the report further reads, 
“permits also that choice and presentation of material which is particularly 
adapted to each group.” 

Whether the junior high school music classes are mixed or segregated 
groups, the utmost care is exercised to protect the growing voices. The pupils 
are carefully watched in order to avoid all straining and forcing. Voices are 
tested at the beginning of the semester and frequently thereafter, and pupils 
are assigned to that voice part which the range and quality of their respective 
voices indicate. Reclassification takes place from time to time, as the devel- 
opment of the voices warrants. The practice of placing either boys or girls 
on any part because they carry it well, or for the sake of tonal balance, is 
outmoded and taboo. School music educators realize that the growing voices 
must be protected, even at the sacrifice of musical results. 

Huskiness in the upper tones and a disinclination to sing them is regarded 
as an indication of the approaching voice change in the boy. As his voice grad- 
ually loses the upper tones, he is placed on the next lower part; that is, from 
soprano to alto, then alto-tenor (so-called in school circles), then boy-bass. 
The respective ranges of these divisions are approximately as follows: 

Soprano: From middle C to G above the treble staff. 

Alto: From B-flat below middle C to D, fourth line treble staff. 

Alto-tenor: From A-flat or G below middle C to F, first space, or G, 
second line treble staff. 

Boy-bass: From C, second space, or B-flat, second line bass staff, to 
middle C. 

Alto-tenors often have a very much more limited range than the one 
given, sometimes being able to sing only a few tones within the limits stated. 
This is true also of the boy-bass, who sings his low tones with ease, once 
the plunge to the lower octave has taken place, but needs practice to enable 
him to sing the tones in the upper range indicated. 

Among the girls are found sopranos and occasional voices with an alto 
tendency. These embryo altos are placed on the alto part, but carefully pro- 
tected against forcing below their natural range. 

The junior high school then, is the logical place for beginning three- and 
four-part singing. The latter is not always possible, since not every group 
includes a sufficient number of either alto-tenors or boy-basses. Singing in 
three parts— either three unchanged voices, or soprano, alto and bass — ^is prac- 
tical in most schools. Where boys and girls are segregated, four-part singing 
is often possible in the boy group. However, the music must be specially 
adapted to the respective vocal ranges of the boys on each part. Adult male 
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chorus arrangements cannot be used because the range of each voice part is 
that of a matured voice. The girl groups usually sing two-part music or 
else special arrangements in three parts, lying within the vocal ranges of 
the girls. The alto of women’s trios is, as a rule, too low. 

Breathing exercises similar to the following are now a part of the daily 
practice to improve breath control: 

(1) Inhale slowly, expanding all around the waist line. Do not raise 
shoulders. 

(2) Hold breath— eight counts. 

(3) Exhale— three counts — either silently or with humming or singing 
a vowel on a given pitch. 

Another practical device is the daily singing of increasingly long phrases 
with one breath. Sustained chord drills are used as aids in ear training and 
part singing. 

Habits and ideals established in the first six grades form an effective basis 
for further musical and emotional development at the junior high school level. 
The increased resonance and power of the voices make more colorful singing 
possible. 

The selection of song material for junior high students is based upon 
adolescent interests, social value, and emotional or mood content. However, 
no song has a legitimate place in the junior high school unless it is musically 
worthy. In substantiation of this statement I quote again from the 1930 
Report of the Committee on Vocal Affairs of the Music Educators National 
Conference : 

‘‘Only worthy music should have a legitimate place in the public schools; 
for, whether it be generally conceded or not, it is the public schools which 
must establish the musical standards of the future and keep intact the heritage 
of the past. The time devoted to music in the schools is at best so limited 
that no really conscientious teacher can afford to waste a moment of it on 
poor material.” 


Singing at the Senior High School Level 

Whether the senior high school is organized on a four-year or a three- 
year basis, and whether the vocal courses offered are elective or selective (or 
both), the voice problems remain the same. We have now among the boys a 
very few unchanged voices, changing voices in large number and a consider- 
able number of changed voices. Mature tenors, as well as real altos among 
the girls, are lacking. But lovely lyric girl voices are found in both first and 
second soprano range. 

In the elective groups which are not selective — such as general music, 
freshman chorus, etc., — not much individual training can be given, and the 
group instruction follows the same general procedure outlined in the discussion 
of junior high school music classes. But in the selective courses, in which 
the' enrollment is smaller, sectional drill qf the several voice parts is possible, 
and small ensemble practice — ^that is, one pupil on each part — ^is a regular 
activity. The smaller the class, the more nearly the work may approach 
individual instruction. And because the groups are selective— which m^s 
that all of the students enrolled are interested and many of them talented, — 
the training is more intensive and the standard of performance, in consequence, 
much higher than that of the purely elective groups. 

In many senior high schools “a cappella” choirs are organized. These 
are highly selective groups. Here the talented young singers develop greater 
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independence, beautiful tone, keen pitch discrimination, and learn much in the 
way of harmonizing and blending voices, and in interpretation. 

A decade or more ago voice class instruction was introduced into the high 
school. As a rule these classes are small, thus giving more time for indi- 
vidual attention. Only mature girls and boys whose voices are completely 
changed derive real benefit from these classes. The only prerequisite is that 
the student shall sing in tune. The segregation of boys and girls, while not 
strictly necessary, has proved to be desirable. In some schools these classes 
meet daily; in others two or three times a week. 

The purpose of the high school voice class is set forth in the 1930 Report 
of the Committee on Vocal Affairs of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, herein-before referred to, as follows: 

(1) To teach boys and girls how most efficiently and artistically to 
use their vocal equipment in singing, and also in speaking. 

(2) To study and perform the best in our song literature, both Amer- 
ican and foreign, beginning with those of small demands in text and music, 
and progressing, as the powers of the pupils increase, to songs more difficult 
of understanding and performance. 

(3) To produce solo singers; that is, to cultivate the pupils* ability to 
sing acceptably before an audience. 

(4) To foster a real appreciation of good songs, by listening to others 
sing, and by encouraging the attendance of pupils at recitals of artist-singers 
in order to reinforce the truths taught in class. 

(5) To encourage the joining of church choirs and. civic singing societies 
by pupils, both for their own further growth and for the sake of the influence 
which they, having high standards, may exert upon such organizations. 

(6) To reach the wide circle of friends and relatives of pupils by reason 
of their interest in the children, and thus enlist their interest in better song 
and speech. 

(7) To encourage singing in the home, particularly of serious music, 
as distinguished from the popular songs so common in the American home 
today. 

(8) To engender in the student, aside from the music, a more conscious 
aesthetic sense, from having lived intimately with an art subject 

Ability Grouping 

There remains one other phase of the vocal work in the schools; that is, 
the organization of selective groups at the primary and intermediate grade 
levels. These groups, organized in accordance with the principle of ability 
grouping, are called choirs. Prerequisites are (1) the ability to sing in tune 
and to enunciate clearly, (2) a voice that blends with those of the group, 
and (3) good habits of work, such as promptness, attentiveness and coopera- 
tion. In the choirs is used material of greater difficulty than that sung in 
the classroom, and performance attains a higher level than is possible with the 
heterogeneous group. 

At the junior high school level these groups are called, also, glee clubs. 
Often a school will have one such club for girls, another for boys, and a 
third for mixed voices. Glee clubs are also a part of the music program of 
most senior high schools, and other more highly selective groups are often 
found at this level. The a cappella choir has already been mentioned. A 
recent development of this type of organization is the '‘madrigal singers” or 
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‘‘madrigal club,” which devotes itself to the singing of madrigals and glees, 
after the manner of the English Singers. 

In conclusion, may I summarize for you what the public schools are 
attempting to do? 

(1) To inculcate in the hearts of all of the children of all of the people 
a love of singing and a desire to participate in singing in life both outside 
and inside of the school. 

(2) To give them a working knowledge of the principles of good sing- 
ing. 

(3) To acquaint them with some of the masterpieces in song literature. 

(4) To provide for the musically talented, instruction at their level of 
attainment. 

(5) To protect the growing voice. 

For the training and the development of the artist, we look to the private 
teacher, hoping that the foundation laid in the schools, inadequate as it must 
be in some respects because of mass instruction and the short school music 
period, may prove a working basis for the voice specialist. 

I should like to close with this further quotation from the Thirty-Fifth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, Music 
Education. This book, prepared by the Society’s Committee on Music 
Education, was discussed at the St. Louis meeting of the National Society, 
Tuesday, February 25, 1936. 

“We must look and work toward an effective reciprocity between the 
program of music education in the schools and the work of the private 
teachers of the community. Both are necessary. Both can supply certain 
unique elements of value. Speaking generally, we must seek to establish two 
conditions : 

“(a) An effective program of school music education should engender 
and stimulate a demand for serious and effective private instruction. It is 
altogether legitimate for the schools to arouse such a demand, not as propa- 
ganda in behalf of favored individuals, but as a general outcome of the music 
program— a demand that, in the main, the schools are not in a position to 
supply. 

“(b) Serious and effective work with private music teachers should 
receive ample and ungrudging recognition by schools. Concretely, this means 
that there should be cooperation in releasing enough of the pupil’s time to 
enable him to carry such work advantageously, and also that it should be 
recognized in terms of school credits. Of course, if this is to be done, the 
schools have both the right and the duty of assuring themselves that the 
private musical instruction meets respectable standards.” 



DYNAMIC PHONETICS AND THEIR USE IN VOICE 
TRAINING CLASSES 

Kenneth N. Westerman 

Director of Vocal Mtisic, Adrian , Michigan 


The development of musicianship through voice training classes presents 
a threefold problem; a correlated growth, (1) in skills with the voice, (2) in 
practical application of musical theory, and (3) in a knowledge and appreci- 
ation of musical literature through performance. These three fields of skills, 
theory and literature demand such careful, fundamental development that no 
phase of the work should be left until the student’s natural abilities are so 
welded into the technique of producing the thoughts and emotions of the poem 
before him that sight and these natural abilities develop as a single working 
unit for production. 

The development of skills with the voice involves a study of posture, breath 
control, tone production, resonance and all the minute details of pronunciation. 
It is necessary that the voice teacher and student be thoroughly acquainted with 
the tendencies of consonants and vowels to change the quality of the tone in 
the human resonator, or all of the beauty of a tone produced by correct habits 
of posture, breath control, tone production and resonance may be destroyed 
by incorrect shaping of consonants and vowels. Acoustically and phonetically 
the tone produced at the vocal cords should completely fill the whole resonator, 
pharynx, mouth, naso-pharynx, and nose, with its vibrations. All pronuncia- 
tion is produced by blocking or shaping those tone vibrations which pass out 
of the mouth. 

^^Dynamic phonetics and their use in voice training classes” is a study of 
those combinations of consonants and vowels which by their dynamic nature 
materially assist or hinder the power, beauty and freedom of tone production. 

There are many combinations possible for use in voice training classes 
but today we will study four small groups which, by their correct use, prac- 
tically cover enunciation problems. We will designate them as the “Open 
Group,” the “Closed Group,” the “Intermediate Group” and the “Contrasting 
Group” because of the prevailing tongue, jaw and lip positions as they are 
pronounced. 

They are: 


The “Open Group” 
“la” as in “large” 
“mi” as in “might” 
“no” as in “note” 
“go” as in “gone” 

The “Closed Group” 
“ta” as in “take” 
“roo” as in “roost” 
“ve” as in “veal” 


The “Intermediate Group” 
“du” as in “dust” 

“pu” as in “push” 

“go” as in “gone” 

“the” as in “then” 

The “Contrasting Group” 
“bou” as in “bounce” 

“si” as in “sit” 

“ir as in “large” 


“la” as in “large” — open for relaxa- “du” as in “dust” 

tion at the end of group. 


The correlation between the consonants and vowels is so perfect in these 
four groups that the pronunciation of the consonant actually assists in shaping 
the vowel. 
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Nearly all consonants block the flow of tone vibrations through the lower 
half of the resonator while vowels shape those tone vibrations and change 
their color. 

Consonants in the English language, where lip, jaw, and tongue action 
make it possible, have three forms using the same interfering muscles, being 
either breathy, voiced, or hummed. In some groups the hummed form is im- 
possible and in the consonant “h” we have one pure breath form. 

In the phonetic groups under consideration today we have all three forms 
of the lip group “p,” “b,” and “m” in the syllables “pu,” *‘bou,” and “mi,^’ 
**p’’ being breathy, “b” voiced, and ^‘m” hummed. We have all three forms 
of the group where the tongue touches the gums behind the upper teeth, ^‘t,” ‘‘d,** 
and '‘n'’ in “ta,’* “du” and “no.” In “go” we have the voiced form of the 
tongue against the soft palate, in “la” the curled tongue form; in “ve,” one of 
the fricatives; in “the,” the voiced form of the tongue between the teeth; in 
“si” a sample of the sibilant group; and in “roo,” the one consonant which 
we do not use in singing as we do in spoken English. 

From this short analyzation one will see that we have practically all of the 
consonant groups represented in these syllables. 

The vowel series in English starts with the brilliant long “e” with its 
small depression on the tip of the tongue, thin lips and nearly closed jaw, and 
by a progressive action of tongue, lips, and jaw proceeds to open broad “a” 
(a) and back to the dark “do” with its puckered lips and nearly closed jaw. 

With the exception of the short “a” (a) as in “has” the vowel series is 
complete. Arranged in a progressive series for vowel analyzation they would 
read “ve,” “si,” “ta,” “the,” “la,” “du,” “go,” “no,” “pu,” “roo.” 

There are three diphthongs in the English language: long “i,* which is 
made up of the two vowels “a” and “e,” “ou,” a combination of “a” and 
“do”; and oi, using the two vowels “6” and “e.” 

The first two are included. 

Vocal talent is developed in the voice training class very rapidly by the 
use of “dynamic phonetic syllables” in the daily vocalizing routine. Wide 
ranges, an aggressive freedom in interpretation, a sureness in public perform- 
ance all result from their use, for the student knows that his voice is going 
to meet the requirements which even the most difficult music demands. This 
knowledge allows him to concentrate on the thoughts and emotions of the 
poem being interpreted for he knows that he can meet technical problems as 
they occur. 

The following simple exercises have been found to build the voice in 
range, power, blending ability, flexibility and quality, to teach the details of 
pronunciation, and to cover the figures, scales and intervals most often oc- 
curring in vocal music. 

(1) Starting near the center of the range, hum with the consonant “m” a 
five-note scale, ascending and descending, proceeding upwards by half steps as 
long as the hum remains free. 

(2) Still humming, start again near the center of the range and using a 
5, 3, 1, 3, 5 progression, proceed downwards by half steps as long as the hum 
remains clear and breathless. 

(3, 4) Repeat the two exercises above using the syllable “ma” on every 
other tone, stopping at the beginning of each exercise to hum and concentrate 
on keeping the humming condition of the resonator intact as the jaw drops to 
the full freedom of the “a” vowel. 
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(5) On the pitch of G produce as perfect a hum as possible, then follow 
it with the ‘‘Open Group” on the single tone, concentrating on the humming 
condition of the resonator staying intact. 

Repeat on D or on each half step downwards to D. 

Use the same exercise on the “Closed Group,” the “Intermediate Group,” 
and the “Contrasting Group.” 

(6) Using the tonic, subdominant, and dominant seventh chord lines in a 
135314641354271 progression, sing the syllable “la” on the tonic and subdom- 




la la la la la , 


inant chord, changing to the *'Open Group” for the tonic-dominant seventh 
close, using a syllable to each two pitches. Proceed upwards by half steps as 
long as the tone shows no quality of interference. 

(7) Use again the S313S progression by half steps downward, but this 
time without repetition of syllable within the run, repeating the exercise three 
times at each new pitch with *1a,” “mi,” “no” and finishing with “go” on S 
at the close. 

(8) Starting with B-flat below middle C, practice octave jumps with 
the “ma” syllable; descending by diatonic scale after the leap is made. Pro- 
ceed upwards by half steps as long as the upper octave remains free. 

(9) Within the full octave use the tonic chord ascending and the dom- 
inant seventh descending, repeating twice, with syllables to each two pitches, 
singing the contrasting vowel combination “la, la, roo, roo, la, la, ve, ve, la.” 
This exercise is to be done in half voice. 

(10) For a final exercise, in half voice, sing “la, la, la, la, la” light and 
fast starting on high G and descending 87678. This exercise descends by half 
steps to the lowest extreme of the range. 

Beginning voice classes should confine themselves to the first seven exer- 
cises until they are thoroughly mastered before proceeding to the last three. 


MODERN TRENDS IN VOICE CLASS INSTRUCTION 

W. Warren Shaw 

Voice Specialist, Hew Tork and Philadelphia 

Singing as a means of expression is in greater vogue in America today 
than at any previous time in the history of our country. This is due to the 
universal acceptance of music in the public and private schools of our day. In 
the elementary and higher schools we use the finest musical instrument ever 
granted to man, namely the human voice, as our medium of expression. The 
question of vitalizing vocal utterance, whetiier spoken or sung, has become a chief 
musical concern of music educators. If vocal practices are poor, strained, and 
unmusical, our people turn to instrumental music as a means of personal musi- 
cal expression. We, as a people, have been criticized by our foreign cousins, 
as we have criticized each other, for our poor vocal practices. Of recent years, 
we have become conscious of a need of understanding basic vocal truths and 
techniques and have desired to reconcile the accepted art principles with scien- 
tific findings that should be in accord. Modem science and modern educational 
methods have come to the aid (more or less effectively) of the educators, who 
insist upon thorough research and proof of the affinity of true art and scientific 
data to be used for the establishment of the voice as the truest means of emo- 
tional or musical expression. Nothing is of greater importance in the field of 
music than the establishment of the voice as a reliable musical instrument. 
The artificiality and materialism of the age just passing has been reflected in 
vocal music in the emphasis upon musical abstractions of technique used as 
devices to produce more or less synthetic art products. The truly spiritual 
and emotional have been overlooked in a draw-stop method of producing ef- 
fects. The basic causes and means of expression which depend upon natural 
reactions or stimuli, through their very simplicity, lead us to the truth. Modern 
approaches to singing are brought about naturally through group presentation. 
School music educators have approved this by their universal acceptance of 
the practice of class singing. And by the old law of ‘‘from the whole to the 
part” the individual has been reached and has found that reasonably effective 
individual singing can be an actuality. 

Unfortunately, too little time is available for more than protective vocal 
practices in classes in the elementary schools, although much more attention 
is being given to this phase of music education at the present time. Jacob 
Kwalwasser, in a recent article in the Music Educators Journal has pointed 
out that what is good practice for adults should be good practice for children, 
and I heartily agree that young children should receive early training in ap- 
proved traditions of vocal truths. It is in the secondary schools that greatest 
care should be exercised in fixing correct vocal practices and attitudes be- 
cause of preconceived ideas that may crop up and become obstacles and 
vocal interferences to nature^s simple laws of the use of the speaking and 
singing voice. 

We all know that knowledge is the parent of understanding, and it is only 
of correct understanding that confidence can be born. The first requisite for 
success in public singing or speaking is confidence. This is pre-eminently true 
of singing, and particularly so of artistic singing. The public singer, in dis- 
tinction from the public speaker, has a dual obligation, le,, to sing in tune 
with agreeable tone, and intelligibly to deliver the^ message contained in the 
text of his song. Thus the sense of responsibility is materially increased and 
hence the necessity of abundant confidence. 

It is the general experience of teachers of singing that fear, in the mind of 
the student, and even of those of marked vocal and musical talent, is the 
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greatest and the most persistent obstacle to overcome. Fear manifests itself 
in many and devious ways and in various degrees according to the disposition 
of the singer. There is the fear of the high notes to be sung and fear of the 
low notes, fear of not being able to stay in tune, fear of the smorza (dimin- 
ishing tonal power on single tones and phrases). These and many other fears 
influence the freedom of tone productions and effective expression in the de- 
livery of the text. Unless these fears can be overcome to a sufficient degree, 
it is impossible to make satisfactory progress in the development of the art of 
singing, and impossible to bring the student to that condition of mental and 
tonal poise so necessary to successful singing. Obviously then, the first re- 
quirement of the teacher is to eliminate the appalling and almost universal 
sense of fear in the minds of students, and at the same time to preserve the 
sense of responsibility to an adequate degree. 

Knowledge is power — ^but it should be remembered that knowledge of any 
particular art subject must be definite and well applied in order to make 
consistent progress and to attain practical results. A well-defined course of 
educational vocal technique for singers is particularly important, because with- 
out a well-defined technique, consistently fine tonal effect and effective expres- 
sion are alike impossible. For the public speaker good vocal technique is 
relatively important. We are all familiar with the raucous voices of emo- 
tional orators in their efforts to impress their hearers, or their futile attempts 
to make themselves understood or even heard — especially in large auditoriums. 
How important it is, then, for speakers who have inadequate vocal powers to 
train their voices! To such speakers I would say, if you are musical, train 
your voices via the singing route— for as the greater include the lesser, so the 
desired end may be accomplished, and at the same time more beautiful and 
therefore more effective tonal powers be acquired. 

Educational vocal proceedings, we may say, have been the rule among 
singers from the very beginning — ^but in many instances have been so dis- 
torted by vain imagines, with total disregard of natural law, that results have 
often been not only ineffective but prejudicial to their vocal interests. The 
entrance of what is known as scientific voice culture has been followed by an 
undue emphasis on prescribed means which have been absolutely foreign to an 
enlightened understanding of the natural development of the vocal organ; 
compelling, rather than inducing, the activity of the tone-producing mechanism. 
The dual necessity of development of muscles and the preservation of tonal 
beauty — ^which development should be simultaneous — ^has too often escaped the 
comprehension of the dyed-in-the-wool scientific voice culture votaries. The 
important fact that man is something more than a mechanical machine has 
been too often persistently ignored. It has been assumed that the mere devel- 
opment of the muscular tissues can be carried on regardless of the soulful 
influence of personal expression. Personality has thus been ignored in the 
general plan of development with the result that this one-sided process has 
actually produced many a veritable Frankenstein — a soulless singer. 

It has been well said that science is knowing and art is doing; but many 
present-day presumably scientific expositions have signally failed to compass 
the requirements of truly scientific voice culture because of the failure to cor- 
relate spiritual and physical powers. True vocal science must embody con- 
sideration of both factors or else it is not vocal science. We are all naturally 
endowed with a vocal organ with which to express in a normal manner our 
thoughts, feelings, and emotions — ^and we must not lose sight of this fact in 
formulating our man-made means of development. 

There are two things which I believe to be of paramount importance in 
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OTJT consideration of this subject, and these are, first, the vocal evils which have 
arisen from a wrong interpretation of our very loose terminology, and second, 
the general acceptance of what are purported to be scientific mandates without 
verification of the soundness of the conclusions. We must be doubly cautious 
because the pseudo-scientist with his one-sided view is particularly emphatic 
in his demands that we accept willy-nilly everything that he says; we must 
accept as a matter of course his dictum bom of physical measurements and 
consequent yardstick didos! Talent may be comparatively estimated but it is 
never subject to yardstick measurements. 

However, every experienced and competent voice trainer knows that under 
certain conditions the vocal mechanism must be treated temporarily with 
special reference to physical adjustments, particularly when patent abnormal- 
ities exist. But to persist indefinitely in featuring this phase of the matter is 
bound to reflect the ominous Frankenstein hand. Finally, in order to reach a 
common ground^ of agreement regarding correct means of overcoming present 
day evils in voice culture, we must proceed in the light of established facts 
which are entirely relevant to our subject. 

These facts must be assembled from two fields of investigation, the spir- 
itual and the physical, the spiritual being of far greater moment for the simple 
reason that physical activities when disciplined are directly or indirectly under 
the immediate control of the mind, and the mind uninfluenced by the spiritual 
which represents the soul of the singer, renders void the normal fimctioning 
of individual personality. 

Constructively, we may wisely regard the order of approach to really 
scientific voice culture as spiritual, mental, and physical. Not until we accept 
this formula as a primary consideration can we hope to extricate ourselves 
from the heterogeneous mass of conflicting theories in which we find our- 
selves enveloped. 

Concretely, after assuming the attitude of individual freedom of thought 
regarding interpretive expression, we must use the faculties of our mind to 
separate truths from falsities, principally in the matter of vocal technique, to 
discard the falsities, however appealing to the undisciplined imagination or 
however firmly established in our conduct, by reason of long accepted fallacies 
which we have inherited from our predecessors in the field of vocal endeavor. 
Then we must follow the path illuminated by a new understanding — ^the fruit 
of practical application of definite knowledge. And by the constant exercise 
of the will to conform to this new understanding, we may hope to achieve our 
righteous purposes, i.e., to develop a more dependable art which shall endure 
with the ages. Thus, we may become the moving factors in the much sought 
vocal millennium. 

In suggesting a plan for modem class vocal work we remember that 
music education demands direct, understandable results. The idea of the song 
method is basic. Through the stimulus and spirit of well chosen melodies set 
to appropriate texts, direct results are obtained through the mere singing of 
the song, if presented by a teacher who has a perspective of the end in view, 
namely, of defining obvious vocal truths and relating them to real songs of 
accepted merit. In private lesson work, the negative efforts of individuals 
are often discouraging to themselves as they are to their teachers. Many a 
real voice is discovered by the individual himself in class work through the 
freedom of the situation and the spirit of emulation and satisfaction involved. 
Vocal confidence must be built upon the revealing experiences that can be 
organized through a song approach, defined in brief exercises, and related to 
an art song repertory. 

The subjective approach in class instruction is obviously the best for 
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educational vocal procedure. The mood of the song will reveal emotional 
and musical values that must be experienced before they can be defined and 
applied. The satisfaction of singing real songs is the crux of the whole matter. 
Too few of our composers have commented even upon .the interpretation of 
their songs, let alone the technicalities of performance. This is the opportunity 
of the class teacher aided by traditions, to make effective, living song experi- 
ences in repertory that have vital significance in singing practice and appre- 
ciation. 

By all means let us establish class vocal opportunities for young and old 
in order to make American personality vital in terms of expression in singing 
and speaking. 

THE CRITERIA GOVERNING THE CHOICE OF 
MATERIALS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CHORUSES 

Luther W. Goodhart 

Music Department, School of Education, 7{ew York University 

There have been in recent years rather definite aims and obj'ectives for- 
mulated for choral work in both junior and senior high schools, most of which 
have been based upon a sympathetic study of the nature and needs of the stu- 
dents participating in such activity. We need no longer say ‘‘weVe on our way 
— but where are we headed for?” Instead, we might sometimes say, “we 
know where we want to go — ^but what route will guarantee a safe and pleasant 
journey?” Progress is not possible until we have decided in what direction 
we desire to go. Criteria governing the choice of materials for junior high 
school choruses must find as their basis of selection the aims and objectives of 
such activities, and are valuable only to the extent that they contribute to the 
realization and attainment of these aims and objectives. 

It is generally agreed that our aims for choral work can best be realized if 
we attempt to develop through the use of worth-while musical literature such 
habits, attitudes and ideals as are reflected in an increased love, appreciation 
and discrimination for the musical heritage that is ours to enjoy. 

Our consideration for the physical, intellectual and emotional changes 
occurring during the stage of early adolescence readily aids us in perceiving 
the important fact that much music which in general might be termed “worth 
while” is wholly unsuited for performance by boys and girls during this period. 
The term “worth while” then, takes upon itself important significance, and can 
best be defined through the criteria recommended. 

First, let us think in terms of material in general, material that will stimu- 
late ideals of artistic excellence resulting in worthy standards of judgment. 
This will obviously bear the stamp of accepted and approved choral and song 
literature — quality insuring not only present interest but permanent value; a 
quality readily found in the following types: Art songs (in the broadest 
sense) ; folk songs, including songs of various nations and races, sea chanteys, 
carols, negro spirituals and ballads; madrigals; descriptive material; material 
of a religious nature (oratoria, motet, anthem and hymn), and finally, material 
of a dramatic nature (opera and operetta). 

Some mention might at this point be made as to the parts to be represented 
in the various arrangements most suitable for junior high school choruses. 
They are as follows : Unison, S. S., S. A., S. S. A., S. A. B., S. S. A. B., and 
S. S. A.-T. B. 
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The controlling element in this classification or assignment of parts is the 
simple objective that the part should be adapted to the voice in compass and 
character. Music should he selected to fit the voices — not voices classified to fit 
the music. Therefore, the selection of material for any particuUr group in the 
junior high school can be done intelligently only when the classification of the 
voices is known. 

Though in choral and song material, one factor, i. e., music or lyric, might 
in some cases be subordinate to the other, the quality of each demands careful 
consideration. Proceeding then, to specific qualities to be sought for within the 
types of material recommended, we might ask, first, with respect to the music: 
Is it appealing? Is it, in the light of our past experiences with the boys and 
girls, as well as in the light of their past musical experiences, appealing and 
interesting? Is it so well constructed melodically, harmonically and rhythmi- 
cally as to “take,” or as they might say, “go over big”? Obviously, there will 
frequently be certain hidden beauties discovered only after artistic rendition, 
but the ingenious director will exert every attempt to locate these at the time 
of selection. 

Continuing with respect to the music, let us examine carefully the range 
or compass of each part. Has adequate attention been focused on the limita- 
tions of the changing voices of both boys and girls? Note particularly the 
lower extreme of the alto part, and the lower and upper extremes of the boy- 
bass part. Does the alto part hover around the lower extreme of the alto 
range which, when sung by boys or girls, discourages the “carrying down” of 
head tones and encourages the continued use of chest tones? Normally, the 
boy alto has approached the initial stage of voice mutation. In the case of the 
girl, the alto is normally a mature voice, and it is for this reason that we find 
ft necessary to employ sopranos on the alto part. With these facts in mind, 
one can readily understand the importance of avoiding music the parts of 
which may tend to encourage misuse of the immature or unsettled voice. In- 
asmuch as the alto-tenor in his first stages sings the higher tones within the 
alto-tenor compass easily, and in later stages the lower tones more easily, the 
alto-tenor part may well be of limited range reaching neither the higher nor 
lower extremes. It is suggested that the boy-bass part be written so as not 
to call for too frequent use of the voice in the upper extreme of the boy-bass 
compass. 

Tonal and rhythmic difficulties and the ability of the group to master these 
should be considered. Though our choral groups are heterogeneous from a 
standpoint of musical ability and attainment, music selected should afford some 
opportunity for technical growth. The persistent banging out of a part by the 
accompanist, or the responsibility of “tugging” which is centered on those who 
can sight-read with ease, tends to deaden the interest of the group. Interest 
and effort are not only compatible; they are essential to each other. 

Much of the music available for junior high school choruses consists of 
special arrangements. Some attention should be directed to the authenticity of 
these arrangements. Occasionally we find melodic, harmonic and rhythmic 
distortions, the degree of which is extreme. When such is the case, certain 
distinctive qualities or effects are obscured, and the material loses its true 
identity. 

Of almost equal importance to factors already considered is the accompani- 
ment. Is it musical? Does it adapt itself to the spirit and mood of the song? 
Is it within the technical scope of the junior high school pianist? 

An examination of the musical qualities of a choral selection is not com- 
plete until the lyric or text is carefully scrutinized. For that reason, the fol- 
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lowing questions are somewhat out of order categorically. Does the music fit 
the lyric rhythmically and melodically? Does it satisfactorily express the 
mood and atmosphere of the lyric? 

Of equal importance to our consideration for voice ranges when selecting 
music for junior high school groups is our consideration for intellectual and 
emotional ranges. It is on the basis of the latter ranges that we determine the 
validity or “worthwhileness” of the texts. As directors of junior high school 
choruses, our influence on the present and future lives of our boys and girls 
will in a great measure be determined to the extent that we exert a conscious 
effort to provide wholesome and enjoyable experiences — experiences based on 
the present interests and enthusiasms of the boys and girls with whom we are 
associating. It is to a great extent through the textual content of choral ma- 
terial that an appeal to the unique personalities of our students is made. When 
examining the texts of materials, then, let us think in terms of wide and varied 
interests and moods. Let us inquire as to whether the thoughts expressed are 
comprehensible. Do they have as their source adolescent interests based on 
social and emotional experiences? Does the text stimulate the imagination? 
Is it wedded to the music in mood and atmosphere? Is it sentimentally 
“cheap”? We might even advance the question as to whether it is of such 
literary value as to merit independent study. 

After careful examination of both the musical and textual content of a 
selection, let us ask of ourselves these questions: Is this music challenging 
and inspirational — or, can I make it such? Is the size of my chorus such as 
will insure an effective rendition of this selection? Will I, through the use of 
this music be creating a feeling that we are “getting somewhere” ? The inter- 
ested child continues to be interested if he is led to feel that he is “getting 
somewhere,” or as he might say, “going places.” 

Our acquaintance with boys and girls in the junior high schools has, 
among other things, repeatedly revealed to us that they are truly critical of 
values; that they are in quest of ideals; that they are inclined to go beneath 
the surface of things in their thinking. With these intellectual and emotional 
conditions characterizing this period of early adolescence, we can readily 
understand that music for junior high school choruses, in order to retain in- 
terest and enthusiasm, need not be of a “jingly” nature, as some would believe. 
In our consideration for these distinguishable features of early adolescence, let 
us not, however, in an attempt to effect an increased repertoire, lose sight of the 
fact that progress, in the final analysis, cannot be measured in terms of variety 
and amount of material sung, so much as in terms of musical accomplishment 
and effect. 

In conclusion, let me state that with the abundance of good material avail- 
able, there is absolutely no excuse to resort to material of no real worth. The 
mere selection of worth-while material, however, is not enough. Equally im- 
portant is the equipment of the director and his skill to fire the enthusiasm of 
our youth. In him is vested the privilege and responsibility of opening the 
minds and hearts of our boys and girls to the inherent beauty of song and 
singing. 



THE BOYS’ GLEE CLUB IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 

Bernard B. Nye. 

Director of Music, Hew Rochelle, Hew York 

[Introduction to a demonstration program given by the Boys’ Glee Club of Columbus Junior 
High School, New Rochelle, New York, at the section meeting on Vocal Music in tihc Junior High 
School, M.E.N.C. convention. New York, 193 6. J 

In some communities, a fairly large percentage of boys entering senior 
high schools find it impossible to continue through the entire course on account 
of economic reasons. 

General interest in men’s voice singing makes it seem advisable, particu- 
larly under these circumstances, to give junior high school boys an experience 
in the singing of music in men’s voice harmony and style. 

In the matter of coordination of the junior and senior high school musical 
activities, the experience gained in what we may call the beginning young men’s 
glee club in the former school, carries on to the latter. 

In New Rochelle we have three junior high schools at present, with enroll- 
ment ranging from 300 to 1,200 pupils. While one might have chosen a group 
for demonstration from one of our larger schools, we decided to show the devel- 
opment in our smallest school for the sake of its possible special interest to 
Conference members. Incidentally, even in this relatively small school, besides 
the boys’ glee club and the regular class activity in music, Ruth M. Shafer, our 
teacher of music, maintains a mixed glee club, a girls’ glee club, a seventh grade 
chorus, and an orchestra, while another subject teacher directs a “Mountaineers” 
singing and instrumental club. 

Representing as they do, a small school situation, the voices found in this 
club have not been specially selected. Interested boys with singing voices have 
been accepted for membership. They sing for the joy of it and work to achieve 
satisfactory musical results. 

As always is the case, certain problems are found to exist, chief among 
which is that of the rapidly changing voice of the boy tenor. However, if a 
sufficient number of boy tenors are to be foimd, such an organization may func- 
tion for at least a part of the school year, the length of time depending upon the 
size of the school and the number of boys who are interested. In other words, 
a certain group of interested boys will be found whose voices will retain the boy 
tenor characteristics for a sufficiently long period of time to make possible a 
good glee club development. 

In addition, there is a tendency to loud singing which we seek to change by 
developing the half-voice or mezza voce, and by the use of humming. At times, 
a nasal quality is rather prominent in certain voices. Here we have the problem 
of trying to improve the voice placement and also that of securing a satisfactory 
blend. 

To sum up, it is necessary that through a consideration of technique in vocal 
practice and through listening while singing, there shall be built up with 
the boys a conception of good breathing habits, of proper volume and placement, 
of desirable blend, of the requirements of good diction, and of the expressive 
elements of the music which is being sung — all of this, from the standpoint of 
the best interpretation which may be possible of achievement in a given time 
with a partictdar group of singers. 
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THE PLACE OF THE SMALL VOCAL ENSEMBLE 
IN THE GENERAL MUSIC PROGRAM 

Ernest G. Hesser 

Chairman of Music Department, School of Education, ?iew Yor\ University 

The test op any educational program is its effect upon individual and 
community life. We may, therefore, assume, that in like manner, the test of any 
school music program is its carry-over into the life beyond the school walls. 
This carry-over must not be interpreted, however, in terms of professional 
training, since the purpose of school music education is emphatically not the 
training of professional musicians. Rather must the carry-over be measured in 
terms of avocational interests stimulated by the school program. 

For several decades music educators in elementary and high schools have 
been concerned with the carry-over problem. These years have witnessed at- 
tempts on the part of the schools to bridge the gap between school activities 
and home and community interests. Perhaps the most successful of these 
ventures has been in the field of the small ensemble. 

The reasons for this are obvious. First, the small ensemble can rehearse 
in a home. Second, the group is not cumbersome. It may appear at any home 
function; therefore, and also because the transportation cost is small, it will be 
likely to have more public appearances than a larger group. Third, the small 
ensemble appeals to ihe participants, because it is an intimate group, partaking 
of the nature of a club, a form of social organization to which young people are 
devoted. 

In a word, the small ensemble is practical, both musically and socially. 
And since it meets a social need of our boys and girls, in a wholesome and 
cultural way, it undoubtedly has its place in our school music program. This 
place is not, however, that of an extra-curricular activity. If the small ensemble 
is to function properly in the out-of-school or post-school life of the students, 
it must be regarded seriously in school, and be accorded there the educational 
dignity it deserves. Regular rehearsals during school time, with attendance 
checked, should be the rule. At the high school level credit should be given for 
the course. 

This paper will consider first the specific problems of the small vocal 
ensemble in the high school. The discussion may well resolve itself into the 
following series of questions and answers : 

(1) Shall the course he elective or selective? Elective to the extent that 
any student may present himself for tryout. But, in the last analysis, selective, 
since the music instructor must be the final judge of the candidate’s fitness. 

(2) What prerequisites should he required? (a) The candidate should 
sing in tune, (b) His voice should blend with those of the other members of 
the group. It need not be an exceptional solo voice ; but should be of acceptable 
quality for any solo singing demanded by his voice-part in the ensemble, 
(c) Mezzo-sopranos, contraltos, tenors, baritones, and basses, should be able to 
sing a clean inner part, (d) The candidate should be dependable with regard to 
attendance, punctuality, and cooperation, and should have good habits of work. 
This is important 

(3) Could not the large chorus he grouped into quartets or trios, and time 
be saved hy rehearsing them all together, as a multiple^ensemhle? Several ob- 
jections to this plan present themselves immediately: (a) The intensive indi- 
vidual work necessary to develop a small ensemble that will be satisfying to both 
the participants and the hearers, is impossible en masse, (b) One of the desir- 
able experiences for the members of the small ensemble is an acquaintance with 
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the song literature for such groups. These songs lose much of their charm and 
effectiveness when performed by a large group, (c) No particular group would 
be developed highly enough to make small ensemble singing of lasting interest to 
the musically sensitive and talented students. 

(4) How often should the small ensemble rehearse? Daily; and let me 
repeat, during school time. 

(5) Is it desirable that the small ensemble sing a cappella music exclu- 
sively? Without a doubt, the group should be trained to sing a cappella, and 
should learn to sing, with good intonation and appropriate feeling, a cappella 
glees, madrigals, and the like. But it should include in its repertoire also selec- 
tions with accompaniment. Each type of composition has its peculiar value. 
Unaccompanied singing demands accurate thinking of tonal relationships, and 
contributes toward an appreciation of pure tonal and vocal beauty. On the 
other hand, a good accompaniment provides an enriching harmonic experience 
for the singers. Again, songs with accompaniment are often warmer in feeling, 
and more colorful, than a cappella numbers. They have, therefore, for all gen- 
eral social purposes, today, a greater carry-over value. This is especially true 
in the case of material for girls* trios and mixed groups. 

(6) What procedures and techniques are necessary to the development of 
an acceptable small ensemble? (a) Daily individual and group practice is essen- 
tial for purposes of developing flexibility, breath control, and vocal range, and 
for establishing good enunciation and diction, and improving tone quality, 
(b) Daily chord drill on passages taken from Ihe selections being learned, im- 
proves intonation and balance, (c) The harmonic approach to part singing is 
the only legitimate one with a group as highly selective as the small ensemble 
of musically talented students. Always rehearse at least two parts together, 
(d) In a cappella singing drill on subordinating all parts to the melody or 
cantus firmus. (e) Drill on making a gradual crescendo, decrescendo, ritard 
and accelerando, (f) Develop absolute pitch on the part of at least one member 
of the group, in' order that a cappella numbers need not be pitched from an 
instrument, (g) Develop also a leader within the group, to whom the other 
members will look for attack, release, holds, etc. Daily r^earsals should unify 
the group to such an extent that they “feel** the variations of tempo and intensity 
together. 

Much more might be said about procedures, but since most of them will 
grow out of the needs of the group, the alert vocal teacher will create his own 
methods and devices. His objective will be to develop his group to its highest 
musical attainment. To do this he must awaken and cultivate group conscious- 
ness, group feeling, group sensitivity, so that the ensemble sings as a unit, and 
will not need him as director when performing in public. 

Almost any type of small ensemble will prove successful and popular, if 
both participants and instructor are enthusiastic about it. Among the girls, 
duets and trios will be the most practical since the second alto of four-part 
arrangements for women exceeds the lower vocal range of high school girls. 
Mixed quartets, both single and double; sextets, and “English Singer,” or 
madrigal groups, are all feasible. Among the boys, quartets and double quartets 
have a strong appeal. Of course, only a few such groups can be accommodated 
in the daily school program. These, then, should be highly selective. 

But among the less talented and less proficient, small ensembles should also 
be encouraged. Though the teacher will not have time to train all such groups, 
he can do much in the way of guidance. This is the logical step towards that 
fair and wide-spread distribution of culture, for which the schools of our 
democracy have always striven. These less selective groups will do as much 
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as the highly selective ones, in the long run, toward making America a musical 
nation, for the less talented regard music not so much as an art to be cultivated, 
as a recreation to be indulged in whenever the spirit moves them. Evidence of 
this is seen in the musical nations of Europe, where the layman finds joy and 
solace in song; where group-singing is spontaneous, a nation-wide ^‘escape from 
reality.” When our boys and girls learn by experience that music recreates the 
world for them (and not until then) we will have the leaven for a musical 
nation. 

But let us return from the hilltop to the schoolroom to discuss another 
phase of this small ensemble problem. Rightly viewed, the small vocal ensemble 
is a culminating activity. What may be done by way of preparing for it in the 
grades below the high school? You will readily see that the small ensemble 
has its root in individual singing. This may begin in the primary grades. Here, 
interest in excellence of performance may be stimulated through the primary 
“choir,” a selective group with prerequisites similar to those at the high school 
level — ^namely, ability to sing in tune, a voice that blends with those of the 
group, and good habits of work. To continue the training begun here, a second 
choir may be organized in the intermediate grades. At this level two- and 
three-part singing has its place, and groups of two*s and three's, or double 
their respective numbers, may be selected for special performance. And as a 
further follow-up, we have in the junior high school the elective-selective mixed 
choir, girls' choir and boys’ choir. Because of the changing voice problem, it 
may be that in the smaller junior high schools, boys' quartets will prove more 
feasible than the larger boys' choir. And may I remind you that all of these 
organizations should, of course, rehearse during school time. 

Though the chief merits of the small ensemble lie in its carry-over value, 
and in the joy and satisfaction afforded the participants (the “thrill,” the boys 
and girls call it), the group is also a decided asset to the school. Being the 
most highly trained of the vocal groups in the school, it is logically a concert 
organization and should represent the work of the music department at Parent- 
Teacher meetings, chapel, assembly and other convocations. It has also a 
definite and effective value as a demonstration group for the glee club or chorus. 

The question has often been raised, whether it is legitimate to ask the 
taxpayer to pay for the training of a group which includes so few students as 
does the highly specialized small ensemble. In answer, we need only point to 
the large sums of public money devoted to educating special groups of pupils 
who are below average in mentality. The pupils in such “adjustment” or “op- 
portunity” classes, are called “exceptional” children. The school program pro- 
vides opportunity for them to receive instruction at their learning level. This, 
the small ensemble, is a phase of ability-grouping, the approved method of 
differentiating instruction. Is it not fair and legitimate that by means of 
ability-grouping, the schools shall make provision for the “exceptional” child of 
superior mentality also, so that he may have instruction at his learning level? 
Since the public schools are maintained for all the children of all of the people, 
the answer can only be affirmative. Educators are’ beginning to realize that the 
superior child may become as much of a menace to society, if he grows up 
without wholesome avocational interests, as the dullard. The musically-talented 
child belongs in the superior class. There can be no question, therefore, that 
his avocational interests must be considered. The small ensemble is a practical 
answer to his leisure-time needs. It is worthy of its place in an impartially and 
logically conceived school music program. 



SMALL VOCAL ENSEMBLES IN THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Frakk C. Biddle 

Director of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Though the small vocal ensemble can be invaluable in many cases when 
used as a small unit in a metropolitan area or county system where the units 
come from various schools, we believe that its greatest value lies in the oppor- 
tunity it affords for supplementary work for the superior talented pupil, and that 
the small ensemble should really be the outgrowth of a large ensemble rather 
than the reverse condition. 

In the Wilkinsburg Senior High School (grades 10, 11 and 12) we have 
three mixed chpruses: Beginning (160 members). Advanced (120 members) 
and Senior A Cappella Choir (100 members). A pupil must do satisfactory 
work in the first chorus before he can enter the second, and only members of the 
advanced chorus are eligible for membership in the choir. The first chorus is 
elective for those who can carry a tune, the second for those who have been in 
the first chorus and can sing their part, while the choir is selective. Of the 100 
pupils in the choir, fifty are “regular members” and fifty “alternates.” Though 
the whole choir sings every day in chapel, only the regular members sing for 
public appearances. Since each member, regular and alternate, is ranked ac- 
cording to ability, the regular members are, of course, the fifty best. 

Now to further stimulate growth and to care for the superior talented, we 
have encouraged the formation of small ensembles within this group by the fol- 
lowing means: 

(1) Explanation in class of the plan of small groups gathering at one or 
another’s home for an evening of music, once a week, every week — or even once 
a month. 

(2) Explanation of the various voice combinations, such as girls’ trio, 
boys’ trio, girls’ quartet, boys’ quartet, mixed quartet, mixed octet, etc. Sug- 
gestions offered that they form ensembles among members of the choir who are 
in the habit of meeting together socially. .Statement of the instructor’s willing- 
ness to suggest various groups that might sound well together and to select 
suitable material from the school music library for their use. 

(3) Various members assigned by the instructor to small groups such as 
sophomore, junior and senior quartets, boys’, girls* and mixed, to sing for class 
and chapel programs. 

(4) Monthly programs given during the choir period at which time all 
ensembles are asked to present something they have been working on. Also use 
is made of the best of these groups for civic club appearances. 

Though we plan the small ensembles for the upper twenty-five per cent of 
the choir, others have seemed to profit by the program, too. Graduates who 
have been singing in these ensembles continue to sing together much more than 
those who have not. In fact, several boys’ quartets, now graduated, have made 
quite a little spending money singing at theaters, banquets, etc. Outside of the 
fact that these ensembles give the superior pupil an opportunity for more exten- 
sive study, perhaps their greatest value lies in this “carry-over” feature. They 
thus help in a very encouraging manner to bring about a healthy condition at 
school, among graduates, and finally, in the community in general. 

Another encouraging phase of our small ensemble program is seen in the 
intelligent interpretation and general musical understanding of the numbers 
studied. We encourage the pupils to study their music and texts; only after 
they have given us the results of their own work, do the teacher and class offer 
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suggestions. It is always understood that though a background of musical 
experience qualifies the instructor to grasp the meaning of the composition more 
readily and perhaps to recreate it with better taste than could the pupil, yet the 
latter has a perfect right to try to express what he himself feels in the music. 
Therefore, class suggestions may or may not change the pupils’ interpretation 
which is really a partnership product of the ensemble. It has been noticed that 
pupils become much more responsive to the instructor’s interpretation after they 
have worked out a few numbers by themselves. It has also helped them to grasp 
the soul of the music and to make it live again — ^not perhaps exactly as the 
composer felt it, but at least in a manner that is not just a meaningless succes- 
sion of tones. The thrill that anyone receives when singing in a large chorus 
is not greater nor more valuable than that which comes when one carries his 
part alone in a small ensemble. It creates independence, leadership, and (be- 
cause usually no one conducts) a cooperative attitude more personal and active 
than does the large ensemble. 

But though there are various splendid by-products of the small ensemble, 
its place in the school music program has been proven to us to be of paramount 
importance in providing supplementary projects for the superior talented. 

MAKING THE MOST OF ASSEMBLY SINGING 

George F. Strickling 

Director of Choral Music, Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

At the beginning may I say that I regard assembly as not the place to 
TEACH singing but rather as a place where the joy of singing may be fostered 
without antagonizing a single student through the inclusion of music that is 
unpalatable. A group of music people who can sing parts undoubtedly enjoy a 
selection such as “Stars of the Summer Night,” but does it stir the soul of the 
adolescent? Are we deluding ourselves when we condone such things on the 
basis of “music appreciation”? Is a half-hearted response by some of the girls 
and a few of the boys enough to justify taking up the time of the others and 
adding another provocative to assembly discipline? Is assembly the place to 
teach parts to the students, or should not the parts be learned by glee club and 
chorus singers in their regular classes and then “seeped” into the general group 
unheralded? For instance, the tune of “On Wisconsin” (appropriated by how 
many schools as their song?) has a higher part that can quickly be learned by 
sopranos and tenors. Having the trained group sing this part while the others 
are silent, or humming, will effectively introduce it and a large number of non- 
chorus students will join on the part. 

Once the purpose of assembly singing is clear in the mind of the music 
teacher and accepted by the principal, it is easy enough to build programs. If 
the teacher feels that assembly is a training ground for part singing, by all 
means go ahead and do the most possible to achieve a satisfying result— not an 
easy thing to do. In small schools it may be possible to have the four parts 
seated together, but in most’ schools, where seating is by home rooms, this 
process would be considerably involved. 

If the teacher feels as I do, that assembly is the place to put a song in the 
heart of each student, to get him to sing spontaneously and for the joy of it, 
then the following suggestions that have been worked out in the Cleveland 
Heights High School may be helpful. 
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I believe the music teacher should efface himself from the assembly picture 
as much as possible and do very little talking. Any words introducing the song 
or information regarding it should be kept to an absolute minimum. Conducting 
is mostly futile gesture when the audience is reading from the screen, a mimeo- 
graphed sheet, or a book. Because of this I stay on the floor level with the 
orchestra, where tempo may easily be controlled. To give more leadership, pep, 
and musical satisfaction, we have selected from the school orchestra an as- 
sembly ensemble of twenty players — ^piano, four first violins, two second violins, 
two cellos, two clarinets, two flutes, two alto saxophones, tenor saxophone, two 
trumpets, trombone, and tuba. Such an instrumentation is flexible enough so 
we may use either a standard or popular orchestration. On occasions other 
instruments may be introduced such as banjos for '*0 Susanna”, or harmonicas 
for a hill-billy song. Piano alone, I find, does not have enough punch, nor 
bottom, to generate thrilling singing, but by adding comets and violins to 
strengthen the melody and a tuba to bring out the fundamental bass and rhythm 
the results are infinitely more satisfactory. Song slides are provided by various 
firms (or homemade slides may be prepared in the case of non-copyright songs) 
and, if a projection machine is available, are more effective and more economi- 
cal than books or song sheets. Music notes are not necessary — ^for, aside from 
a few instrumental performers, how many students in the average assembly 
gathering can read music? A signal system between the operator in the pro- 
jection booth and the music director can be arranged so that slides may be held 
a longer time, or repetition may be had. The operator should have a slide 
rack arranged to keep the slides in order and available for a repeat, as some- 
times the students become so enthusiastic they ask for a song that has been 
sung and passed by. The smoothness of slide presentation is very important, 
as the program should snap through without the slightest hitch on the mechani- 
cal side. 

Discipline disappears into the background when “sings” are really put 
across, and some of the hard-boiled students have been heard to say after such 
a program, “if all assemblies were like that I would be glad to attend.” After 
the first assembly sing last fall several notes were received from teachers (who 
are not usually profuse in praising an assembly program) saying it was the 
finest musical program they had heard in assembly— this in spite of the fact that 
our school is proud of its fine instrumental ensembles and a cappella choir. 

The program just mentioned might be termed “western-southern” in at- 
mosphere, and opened with the audience singing the “Rangers Song” from “Rio 
Rita,” accompanied by the orchestra playing the regular orchestration. This 
lively, stirring, popular tune started the program off in a good “pepp 3 ^* manner, 
the way I feel sings should begin. From experience our audience knows there 
will be music a bit more sedate later, so they get into the first one with real 
spirit. The Boys’ Octet and Quartet appeared in two negro spirituals, followed 
by the audience singing two verses of “Home on the Range.” Then came a 
humorous episode with two tenors, a harmonica, and a guitar player, attired in 
appropriate garb, singing “Cornin’ ’Round the Mountain.” The students wanted 
more songs from the boys, but had to be content with singing three verses of 
this song themselves. The closing song, “Last Roundup,” was sung by a tenor 
with orchestral accompaniment, after which the students— and almost all of the 
dignified faculty — ^sang the song lustily and with enthusiasm. 

Critics will now rise to remark that music of the above type should not be 
included in a sing, that much of it is of a low order, and that one might as 
well include jazz in the program. (We do include one of the better popular 
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songs occasionally by having students write clever parodies for use instead of 
the twaddle that usually accompanies these songs. Even Jose Iturbi professes 
a liking for hearing and playing jazz.) I am not holding a “brief” for the 
above, but we teach and include in folk-song anthologies music of other nations 
(some of which is of decidedly poor quality), so why not a song of our home 
folk? The radio audience became sickened on the “Roundup” song in a few 
weeks — but has any piece of music ever been written that could stand up under 
such pitiless, unrelenting repetition? Doesn’t this song belong to the “era” of 
our students? Should all of our educative thought be for their future, over- 
looking the only tiling that is ever with us — ^the present? 

But let us take a look at the music that is now being prepared for the 
next sing. (And may I say no assembly program should ever be thrown to- 
gether without careful preparation.) The atmosphere is to be that of songs 
from successful musical comedies. Victor Herbert’s “Babes in Toyland” and 
“Red Mill” were produced the last two years by our students, and this year 
the production is “Good News,” so we will use some of the music from these 
shows, partly to reminisce the old and to advertise the new. From the “Babes” 
we will have “I Can’t Do That Sum;” from the “Mill” we will take “Just 
Because You’re You” and “In Old New York;” from “Good News” the very 
familiar “Varsity Drag.” (We even may have the dancing chorus appear unex- 
pectedly.) Getting all the students singing this latter song ought to be the 
finest publicity and build-up for the forthcoming performances. Musical 
comedies are a veritable storehouse of material for assembly use. 

Another source of song material that proves ever popular with our assembly 
singers is that of college songs. The high school student is eagerly looking 
forward to the day when he will enter some university, and already many in 
our audience have become partisans of certain of these institutions. Suppose 
in Ohio we selected songs from each of the five state institutions of higher 
learning, we would have enough material for one program, but in this state 
[Ohio] there are some fifty colleges, which would mean that many inter- 
esting programs could be arranged to follow up the first one. Or perhaps a 
program made up of the popular songs from the Big Ten Conference colleges 
could be used. Another arranged from the eastern colleges; far western; 
southern; or countless groupings of colleges. Then there are some interesting 
songs in the various arms of defense of our country: Navy, Army, and the 
very tuneful song of the Marines, which has somehow been overlooked by our 
school song “adopters.” 

For the boys, there are the stirring songs of the sea: “What Shall We Do 
With a Drunken Sailor;” “Bells of the Sea;” “Asleep in the Deep.” These 
songs will always get a full-throated response from the boys. Then in contrast 
the girls may be given an opportunity to do something more artistic by singing 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka” or “Lassie O’ Mine.” 

To stimulate a better response when the singing seems to be lagging, the 
competitive element may be introduced by pitting the girls against the boys 
on separate verses; the sophomores against the seniors; the balcony against 
the lower floor; the left side against the right side, and so forth. These ex- 
pediencies may be used any time during the course of a sing, and if rightly 
encouraged get surprising results. A humorous or “stunt” song should al- 
ways be included. These are easy to find and clever parodies can always be 
written to fit the old-time songs. By all means avoid making the sing too long. 
Better to have it too short with a demand for more, than to have it too long 
with a surfeit of singing. Twenty minutes of good lively singing, without too 
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many repetitions o£ the songs used, is about all the students can be expected to 
enthuse over. 

Do not deaden the enthusiasm of the boys and girls by using material that 
is hard to grasp or that is spiritless in itself, for there are so many songs 
available which they will enjoy. Build the program with the idea in mind that 
the boys and girls are not assembled for a singing lesson but that here is the 
one common thing in which they can all give their emotions a free and joyous 
outlet. Do this successfully and every student will leave the assembly with a 
song in his heart — and a feeling that the music teacher is a real fellow. 




ESSENTIAL FACTORS OF GOOD CHORAL SINGING 

Hollis Dann 

Professor Emeritus of Education, Hew York University 

There is abundant evidence that choral singing in school, college and 
adult circles is to enjoy a glorious new life — ^that we are facing a new era in 
choral singing. Progress during the past decade is only the prelude of greater 
changes to come. We are familiar with the various trends and influences 
contributing to this development, but we must not lose sight of the funda- 
mental factors which have to do with choral singing itself — ^with the music, 
the singers and the conductors. Some of these essential factors are: 

(1) Beautiful Tone. 

(2) Superior Diction. 

(3) Greatly Increased and Refined Reading Power. 

(4) Emotional Element Developed and Made Vital. 

(5) Perfect Attack, Release and Dynamics. 

(6) Artistic Interpretation. 

By giving studious attention to the essential features of good choral sing- 
ing we can hasten the coming of the new era. Following are a few practical 
suggestions : 

(1) Beauty of tone comes from right physical conditions and right 
thinking — ^through posttire, breathing, flexibility and imagination (mental 
images of beautiful tone). Voice classes in the senior high school will play 
an important part in this glorification of group singing. 

(2) Superior diction is attained by clarification of consonants through 
phonetics; naturalness of pronunciation by constant comparison with, and 
imitation of, good oral reading. 

(3) Sight singing of words and music will improve radically as soon 
as teachers acquire the essential skill in teaching sight reading. Sight singing, 
as a fruitless, uninteresting grind, is replaced by interest, enthusiasm and 
power as soon as ability to hear tone and feel rhythm through the eye is 
gained. The future selected high school chorus will read music as a good 
reader reads a newspaper, thus releasing practically all rehearsal time for the 
perfection and enjoyment of artistic singing. 

(4) Sincerity and intensity of feeling come with the use of better texts 
and music and stimulation of thought, imagination and healthful emotional 
reaction. 
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(5) Through proper organization, including individual tests, every singer 
in the selective chorus will be (a) “note perfect”; (b) attentive 100 per cent; 
(c) automatically responsive to desired effects — crescendo, diminuendo, sfor- 
sando, staccato, and all variations of volume and tempi 

(6) Artistic interpretation depends upon the musicianship, artistry and 
emotional capacity of the conductor, particularly upon his power to mirror 
the singing through his beat, supplemented by body and facial expression. 
Very much can he accomplished through the conductor's beat to secure (a) 
naturalness of pronunciation; (b) stress and absence of stress upon words 
and tones; (c) functioning of ^e “law of compensation” in variations of 
tempi; (d) proportion and balance of tempi, dynamics and color; (e) legato, 
staccato, etc.— provided always, every member of the chorus is giving 

PERFECT ATTENTION, ALL THE TIME. 


[Reprinted from the Music Educators Journal, Novcmber'Dccember, 1935.] 



SONG MATERIAL RECOMMENDED FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHOIRS 


The following song material is presented, not as an exhaustive survey 
of available material for use in elementary school choirs, but simply as a list 
of songs that have been examined by members of the Committee on Elementary 
School Choirs and considered well suited for use in an elementary school choir 
of selected voices from fifth and sixth grades as fotind in the public schools. 

This list is limited to octavo music only. The committee has under con- 
sideration and in preparation a list of suggested material for elementary school 
choirs of primary grades. Another list of suitable material as found in 
various music textbooks used in the elementary schools is imder consideration. 


C0M2«CITTEE ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ChOIRS 

[F. Colwell Conklin, Chairman; Margaret Dirks, Howard Hinga, Lula 
Kilpatrick, Avis T. Schreiber, William P. Twaddell, Ralph W. Wright.] 

UNISON SONGS 


As I Was Going Up Pippin Hill Thompson C 

Animals Went in Two oy Two (Traditional) Air. Williams C 

Bedtime Roberton PP 

Blindman s Buff White C 

But the Lord Is Mindful of His Own Mendelssohn GS 

A Child’s Prayer Colin-Taylor CF 

The Cloud Bainton C 

The Cuckoo Clock Grant-Schacffer CFS 

The Cuckoo Shaw C 

The Dandelion Thiman N-HG 

The Dustman’s Call Rathhone N'HG 

The Erie Canal (American tune) Art. Pitdier CCB 

Fairy Lullaby Roberton C 

Hansel 6? Gretel (Susie, Little Susie, The Man in the Woods, The 

Dew Man, The Little Sandman) Humperdink CCB 

If With All Your Hearts Menoelsscjm GS 

Lions and Crocodiles ..Roberton PP 

A Lullaby Tatton CCB 

On the Mountain Heights Roeder CCB 

The Organ Man S<hubert O-CF 

A Prayer for Britain Shaw LGB 

Ribbon Road Sharpe JBC 

Sing Another Song Stevens CCB 

Slumber Sweetly Chapman CCB 

Summertime Vincent CCB 

Sweet Spring Scarlatti-Jacobson G 

Talking of the Trees Farjeon O'CF 

Throu^ the Years Brant JF 

To a Star Lyell C 

Wee Willie Winkie Robertson A-CF 

What Does Little Birdie Say? Fletdber N'HG 

Holy Angels and Blest (The Holy Child) Gritton GMC 

Little Boy Blue Biggs N^HG 

Largo Handel CCB 

Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star Longmire C 


TWO-PART SONGS— Easy 


All Thru the Night 

Amid the New Mown Hay 

Anemones 


O-CF 

M-Hf5 

Bells of Aberdovey, The 


N-HG 

Bendemeer’s Stream (Irish) 

Birch Tree, The 


nnn 

Carem Carmela (Mexican) 

Cheery Song, The 

Fair Daffodils ^ 


CCB 

GS 

OS 

Fairy Song, A (Irish Air) 

Fairy Tale (Based on ’’Madchen”) 

Fairy Visitor 


O-CF 

CF 

GS 

The Fly and the Flea 

Girl I Left Behind Me, The. With descant 

McCollfa 

CCB 

CF 
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TITLE 


C0MP08EB, PUBLISHER 


Gipsy Song 

Gossip Joan (EnglisK Folk) 

I Dream of Jeannie 

I Have Twelve Oxen 

I Was Walking Through the Country (Old French Air) . . , 
Keel Row, The. With descant. (Northumberland Air) 

Linger Lady, For a 

Lullaby 

May Day Dance (English) * 

Morris Dance, The. With descant. (English) 

O Dear What Can the Matter Be? (English) 

Orpheus With His Lute 

Pop! Goes the Weasel 

Prayer Perfect, The 

Shining Stars, The (canon) 

Sower, The 

Strawberry Fair (English) 

Sunrise 

Thanks Be to God 

Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star 

When Daddy Sings 

Wi’ a Hundred Pipers (Unison with descant) 


Wood 

...CCB 

Arr. Davis 

ES 

Foster-Nevins 

JF 

Wood 

...CCB 

Dunhill 


.Dunhill 

CF 

Redman 

...CCB 

Brahms 

..N-HG 

de Brant 

JF 

Dunhill 


Shaw 

..N-HG 

Wood 

CF 

Arr. Schaeffer-Kountz. . 

...MW 

Speaks-Feis 


Rathbone 

..N-HG 

Bainton 

...CCB 


cs 

Dobson 


Dickson 


Rathbone 

..N-HG 

Harris 

JF 

Shaw 

ES 


TWO-PART SONGS— Medium 


Allah's Holiday Friml-Riegger .. 

Aubade (Ireland) 

Bells of Notre Dame, The Klein 

Birdling, The Dvorak 

Birthday of a King, The (Christmas) Neidlinger . . . . 

Bo Peep (French) Moffat 

Canoe Song Pestaloz^i 

Come Down to Kew Deis • • 

Come Join the Dance Czibulka 

Czechoslovakian Dance Song Arr. Manney. . , 

Dance of the Fairies (Hungarian Folk Song) 

Early Violets Gaines 

Echo Rathbone 

Father Most Merciful Franck-Deis ... 

Gay Gavotte Fletcher 

Hansel and Gretel (Charming Castle, Prayer) Humperdink . . 

Home Everywhere, A (Portuguese) Loomis 

How Sweet the Answer Grieveson . . . . , 

Hunt, The Huhn 

Hunters Song, The Kinross 

In the Garden Lester 

Lamb, The Protheroe 

Madrigal of Spring, A Fletcher 

Mermaid, The (Old English Sea Song) Arr. Dunhill. . . 

Morning Speaks 

Morris Dance. With descant. (English) Arr. Dunhill. . . 

Night Randegger 

O Golden Sunshine Di Capua -Lester. 

Old Gaelic Lullaby Hadley 

Old King Cole Forsyth 

O, Lovely Peace, from "Judas Maccabcas” Handel 

On a Morning Long Ago (Christmas) Davis 

O Peaceful Night (^German) 

On Wings of Music Mendelssohn ... 

On the Bridge of Avignon (French) Arr. Treharne. . 

Pioneers Grace 

Pipes of Pan Rathbone 

Pipes of Pan Barnes 

Praise Ye the Father Gounod 

Sad of Heart Dvorak 

Salutation Gaines 

Serenade Schubert 

Shadowland Bantoli 

Sing, Smile, Slumber Gounod 

Sing Unto the Lord Prodieroe 

Song of the Hunt (Welsh) 

Song We Sang (Viennese) Arr. Fitter..., 

Song of the Anvil Kountz 

Star Lullaby (Polish) 

Sun Dips Low, The Berwald 

Sun Worshippers (Zuni Indian) Loomis 

Swan, The Saint-Saens . . . 

Sylvia f t , Speab-Deis . . . 
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TITLE 


COMPOSER 


PUBLISHER 


Travelers Return 

Trees 

Through the Years (Finlandia) 

Wanderer's Night Song 

Waving Blanket, The (American Indian) 

Who Is Sylvia? 

When Life Is Brightest 

Where’er You Walk 

TWO'PART SONGS— Difficult 

Anemones 

Bless This Home 

Blue Bell of Scotland. With descant. (Scotch) 

Children’s Prayer. The (Lithuanian) 

(Confidence 

Cradle Song 

Dancing in the Snow (Ukrainian) 

Early C>ne Morning (English Folk Song) 

Fairy Piper 

Elfin Town 

Froggie and the Mouse, The 

God Rest You Gentlemen. With descant. (English) 

( 3 oIden Slumbers. With descant. (English) 

Harp That Once Through Tara’s Halls, The (Irish) 

In a Shady Nook (Irish Folk) 

In His Little Cradle (Christmas) 

I Waited for the Lord 

John Peel. With descant. (English) 

Jolly Hunter, The (French Canadian) 

Keel Row (with descant) '. 

Lass of Richmond Hill (with descant) 

Lee?ie Lindsay (with descant) 

Little Moth 

Lads and Ladies All Are We 

Madrigal of Spring 

Mountain Rill 

Must I Go? (German) 

My Bonnie Lass She Smileth 

O Sing Unto the Lord 

Old King Cole (with descant) 

On the Banks of Allen Water 

Scissor Man, The (with descant) 

Serenade 

Sing We and Chant It 

Shepherd Boy 

Shepherd Kent Sheep, A (Canon) 

Thy House Forever ; 

Up in the Airy Mountain 

Wood Anemones 

THREE^PART SONGS— Easy 

All Throui^ the Night (Old Welsh Air) 

Bcndemcer’s Stream (Irish) 

Carry Me Back to Old Virginia 

Flag of Our Fathers 

Florian’s Song 

Marianina (Italian Folk Song) 

THREE'PART SONGS— Medium 

A Hunting We Will Go 

Alphabet, The 

Amaryllis 

Beautiful City. Cielito Lindo (Mexican) 

Cradle Song 

Czechoslovakian Dance Song 

Flowing River (Chilean) 

In Spain 

Kerry Dance 

Little Boy Blue 

Lullaby 

My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair 

Night Wind, The 

O Lovely Night (Barcarolle) 

Outshines the Sun (Spiritual) 

Songs My Mother Taught Me 

When Grandmother Prean^, t » 1 1 « t «• t . * • 


Fletcher 


Rasbach'-Deis 

GS 

Sibelius 

JF 

Rubinstein 

CCB 

Trehame 

....WMC 

Schubert 

GS 

Pinsuti 

CCB 

.Handel 

CCB 

Rathbone 

....N'HG 

Brahe 

BHB 

. Dunhill 

CF 

Arr. Trehame 

BM 

Dvorak 

GS 

Parry 

....N-HG 

.Trehame 

BM 

Arr. Whithead 

APS 

Brewer 

BHB 

Bantock 

. . . .N-HG 

Martin Shaw 

C 

Dunhill 

CF 

Dunhill 

CF 

.Dunhill 


Trehame 

BM 

Franck 

CCB 

Mendelssohn 

CCB 

Dunhill 

CF 

.Trehame 

BM 

Dunhill 

CF 

.Dunhill 

CF 

Dunhill 

CF 

Leoni 

GS 

.Thomas 

GS 

Fletcher 

. . . .N'HG 

Protheroe 

HTF 

Arr. Reutter 

GS 

.German 

....N-HG 

. Wirick 

HTF 

. Dunhill 

CF 

.Dunhill 

CF 

. Rathbone 

N-HG 

.Raff 

LGB 

. Thiman 

N-HG 

.Wilson 


. Thiman 

N-HG 

. Protheroe 

WMC 

. Rathbone 

N-HG 

. Lloyd 

YBP 

• Air. Saar 

CF 

.Pitcher 

CCB 

.Bland 

CCB 

. Baas 

CCB 

. Goddard 

GS 

. Pitdficr 

CCB 

.Arr. Kountz 

MW 

. Mozart 

GS 

.Ghys 

CCB 

. Harris 

JF 

. Brahms 

GS 

.Arr. Kountz 

MW 

, Repper 

CCB 

. de Chiara 

CCB 

.Molloy 

CCB 

, Roberton 

PP 

. Brahms 

CF 

. Haydn 

CCB 

.Hadley 


. Offenbach 


. Rhodes 


.Dvorak 

CCB 

. Beedioven^Fearis . . . 
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TITLE 

COMPOSER 

PUBLISHER 

Whither 

Who is Sylvia? 

Youth at the Brook 



CCB 


THREE^PART SONGS— Difficult 


Hedge Rose 

How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps Upon the Bank 

Lotus Eiower, The 

Robin in the Lilac Bush 

Swinging 


CF 

GS 

GS 

. . . .CCB 

•••cc^ 

Winter Woodlands 

Ye Banks and Braes O’Bonny Doon (Scotch) 




A-CF. . . 

Ag 

AMP... 

APS.... 

B<AMP. 

BFW... 

BHB.... 

BM 

B^S 

C 

CCB.... 

Ce 

CF 

CFS.... 

CH 

CLB.... 
CPF. . . . 

CS 

D'EV. . . 

E 

EBM... 

ES 

FMH... 

GH 

GMC... 

GR 

GS 

H 

HF 

HTF.... 
JBC. . . . 

JC 

JF 

JFM.... 

JSF 

JS»WC. . 

KK 

LGB.... 
M 

MW. .. 
N-HG. . 
O-CF. . . 

OD. ... 

PP 

Ru 

S...... 

Sc 

SF 

TP 

T^W... 

WJ..,. 

WMC.. 

WP.... 

YBP... 


KEY TO PUBLISHERS 

. Amold-Carl Fischer, Inc., Cooper Square, New York City, 306 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 111., 252 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 

. Associate Music Publishers, Inc., 25 W. 45th Street, New York City. 

.A. P. Schmidt Music Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

. Breitkopf u. Hartcl' Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
.B. F. Wood. Co., 88 St. Stephen St., Boston, Mass. 

.Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin, Inc., 43 W. 23rd St., New York City. ^ 

.Boston Music Co., 116 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; 3 E. 43rd, New York City. 
.Beyer and Sohne. 

. Curwen, 441 Abbotsford Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 

.C. C. Birchard ^ Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Century Publishing Co., 231 W. 40t3i St., New York City. 

..Carl Fisdker, Inc., Cooper Square, New York City, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
111., 252 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

, Cla 3 rton F. Summy, 429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111.; 9 E. 45th St., New York. 
.Chappell 6? Co., Inc., RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York City. 

.C. L. Bamhouse, Inc., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

.Church Pension Fund. 

. Charles Schribner, 597 5tJi Ave., New York City. 

.Durand c/o Elkan^Vogel Co., Inc., 1716 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

. .Enoch S? Sons, 43 W. 23rd St., New York City. 

.Edward B, Marks Music Co., RCA Bldg., Ro<iefeller Center, New York City. 

. E. C. Schirmer Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

.Fillmore Music House, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. .Gamble Hinged Music Co., 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

.Galaxy Music Corp., 17 W. 46th St., New York City. 

.G. Ricordi ^ Co., 12 W. 45th St., New York City. 

. G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York City. 

. Hamelle. 

.Harold Flammer, Inc., 10 E. 43rd St., New York City. 

. .H. T. FitsSimons Co., 23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

. J. B. Cramer S’ Co. 

..John Church Co. c/o Theodore Presser Co., 1712'14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
.J. Fischer & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York City. 

.John Franklin Music Co., 1658 Broadway, New York City. 

. .J. S. Fcaris & Co., 2204 Ainslie St., Chicago, 111. 

.J. S’ W. Chester, 11 Great Marlborough, London, Eng. 

. Kay Kay Music Publ. Co., 1658 Broadway, New York City. 

..Leonard, Gould, Boettler. 

. .MacMiUan Publishing Co., 2457 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago, lU. 

. .M. Witmark S’ Sons, RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York City. 

.Novello 8? Co.-H. W. Gray Co., 159 E. 48th St., New York City. 

. . Oxford'Carl Fischer, Inc,, Cooper Square, New York City. 

..Oliver Ditson Co., Inc., 359 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

. Patersons* Publications. 

• Rubank, Inc., Campbell Ave. and Lexington St., Chicago, 111. 

. .Sands. 

. . Senart. 

..Sam Fox Publ. Co., 1250 Sixth Ave., New York City. 

..Theodore Presser & Co., 1712^14 Chestnut St., Philaddlphia, Pa. 

. .Tams- Witmark, 318-20 W. 46th St., New York City. 

..Walter Jacobs, Inc., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

. Willis Music Co., 137 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

..William Pond, Ridgefield, N, J. 

. . Year Book Press Series. 



VOCAL MATERIALS REVIEWING COMMITTEE 

Early in his administration (1933-1934) President Walter Butterfield 
appointed a committee of thirty-one members, who were assigned to sub-com- 
mittees, and whose duties were to choose a list of choral music for the respec- 
tive fields covered by the committees: Junior high school, senior high school 
male voices, senior high school girls* voices, senior high school mixed voices 
and senior high school voice classes and small ensembles. 

Through an arrangement with a large number of publishers each member 
of each sub-committee received a large number of compositions, suggested by 
the publishers themselves and by different members of the committee. Each 
committee member examined the music received and voted favorably or un- 
favorably for each selection. It was the duty of the chairman to formulate the 
list receiving a sufficient number of affirmative votes and forward that list to 
the chairman of the Vocal Affairs Committee, Dr. Hollis Dann. These lists 
were, in turn, submitted for approval or disapproval to the reviewing committee 
composed of Ralph L. Baldwin, Marshall Bartholomew, Frank Beach, George 
Oscar Bowen, Noble Cain, Jacob Evanson, Osbourne McConathy, John Finley 
Williamson, and Hollis Dann, Chairman. 

As will readily be understood, this procedure by the Reviewing Com- 
mittee involved a vote upon each composition suggested and also the examina- 
tion of a large additional amount of music to supply the lacking numbers. 
The members of the Reviewing Committee are all very busy men and since 
such work must be fitted in the available spare hours of crowded schedules, 
the process is necessarily slow. It was an enormous job, much greater than 
it may seem to one who has not gone through some of the experiences. 

The first list received was the one for male voices in the senior high school. 
A list of fifty selections was submitted by the sub-committee. After much 
labor, which involved a great deal of correspondence, the committee accepted 
about one-half of the list. It was then necessary to start on another list of 
compositions, which again were supplied by the publishers and some suggested 
by members of the Reviewing Committee, in an attempt to build the list up 
to a respectable size. 

At this point Dr. Dann found it impossible to continue as chairman of 
the Committee, because of urgent work which demanded all of his time and 
strength. President Herman Smith reluctantly accepted Dr. Dann*s resignation 
and prevailed upon your present chairman to accept the appointment for the 
term 1934-1936. The same committee personnel was continued and the group 
was called the Vocal Materials Reviewing Committee. 

As nearly all the data concerning male voice selections for senior high 
school was on hand, and a portion of the list voted upon and accepted, it was 
thought best by members of the committee to complete this list at once before 
attempting to take on another, and we are now presenting for your approval 
the following list of 

Selections for Male Voices in the Senior High School 


Adoramus Te Palestrina 

All Through the Night Arr. Northcote 

As Off To the Southward We Go Bartholomew 

Babe Divine Arr. Strangway 

Blind Plowman, The Qarke 

Border Ballad Maunder 

Builders, The Cadman 

Cnicifixus .Lotti 

Drum, The Gibson 
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Dedication Franz-McLeod 

Dreaming Lake Schumann 

Elfman, The Gibson 

Farmer's Boy, The Old English 

High Barbary Arr. Hall 

Hoodah Day Bartholomew 

Hundred Pipers," The Arr. Whiting 

Lamp in the West, The Parker 

Lo, How a Rose Praetorius 

Lift Thine Eyes Logan-Baldwin 

Morning Speaks-Baldwin 

My Little Banjo Dichmont 

Night Hath A Thousand Eyes, The Clokey 

Now Let Every Tongue Bach 

Oh! Breathe Not His Name Irish-Wood 

Old Woman, The Robertson 

Passing By Purcell-Picher 

Pop! Goes the Weasel S chaff er-Kountz 

Sea-Gulls, The Protheroe 

Seventeen Come Monday Arr. Williams 

Shadow March Protheroe 

Shenandoah Bartholomew 

Sleep of the Child Jesus Lefebvre 

Son of Mary Diack 

Songs My Mother Taught Me Dvorak-Smith 

Suabian Folk Song Brahms 

Summer Evening Finnish-Palmgren 

Swing Along Penn 

Tell Me I Beseech You Moussorgsky 

Three Chanteys Bartholomew 

Tiritomba Luvaas 

Turkey and the Straw Shaffer 

Where'er You Walk Handel-Parks 

Winter is Gone, The Williams 

Ye Maids of Helston Gather Dew Treharne 


Each of these numbers has been approved by at least six of the seven 
committee members. 

Should this or a similar committee be continued, the work yet to be 
accomplished is formidable. There is now on hand a rather complete report 
from the Sub-committee on Selections for Senior High School Girls' Voices. 
More than two hundred selections have been submitted, all of which must be 
passed upon by ^e^ Materials Reviewing Committee should such a plan be 
continued. This in itself is a long and difficult task, but it can and should be 
done. All other sub-committees with but one exception have made some report. 
In view of past experiences it would seem that one committee can best com- 
plete the project, provided a group can be found who feel that they can devote 
sufficient time to it to accomplish the desired ends. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Vocal Materials Reviewing Committee 

[George Oscar Bowen, Chairman; Ralph L. Baldwin, Marshall Bar- 
Aolomew, Noble Cain, Hollis Dann, Jacob Evanson, Osbourne McConathy, 
John Finley Williamson,] 



WHEN AND HOW TO TEACH WHAT IN 
INSTRUMENTAL CLASSES 

Joseph E. Skornicka 

Miwic Department, Milwau\ee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

We DO NOT EXPECT to cxhaust the possibilities of the title of this paper, but 
we hope that it will be possible to define some of the factors with which we 
are vitally concerned.^ 

Teaching theories have been expounded for centuries. Many methods have 
been used with or without success to the discomfort of many authors. In our 
evaluation of methods, some starting point must be found, and the surest way 
to that end seems to be to evaluate the teacher and the technique employed. 
From information gained in this manner, we will probably come to the con- 
clusion that the good teacher will generally get results with most methods, 
while the mediocre teacher will experience difficulties with any method. If we 
look for wealmesses in our instrumental classes, we are liable to find them 
in the teaching rather than in the methods or text used. 

I would like to distinguish between the two types of teachers that we 
have all encountered in our experiences. In order to contrast the two types, 
it will be necessary to label each. Since the terms I have adopted for the 
purpose are used S3nionymously in our work, I want to assure you that I use 
them only for the convenience of the moment, and not for the purpose of 
permanent classification. The two types are The Teacher and The Instructor. 

The Teacher guides, leads, encourages, and builds personalities in addition 
to musicianship. The Teacher establishes a contact with pupils on a basis of 
respect, loyalty, and equality. The Teacher seeks within himself or herself, 
the causes for failure of pupils. 

The Imtructor presents facts and determines the degree to which those 
facts have been absorbed by the pupils. The Instructor is the master who 
establishes respect for himself or herself, through display of temperament, 
threats, and the manipulation of report-card grades. The Instructor attributes 
the success of a class to superior teaching, and its failure to the lack of aptitude 
on the part of the pupils. 

These two types are contrasted because so much of the emotional growth 
of the child is entrusted to them, and since the development of the personality 
of a child is more important than the development of any single skill, the 
importance of this factor cannot be over-estimated. 

There are, of course, varying conditions and combinations of circum- 
stances which may confront the music teacher, some of which may hinder the 
development of a school music department — ^lack of equipment, poor schedules, 
poor instruments, unsympathetic administrations, etc. However, with sane and 
practical methods, discouraging circumstances may sometimes be converted 
into advantages. An educator once said: "The difference between stumbling- 
blocks and stepping stones is in the way you use them.” 

Permit me to define the title of this brief paper as follows: 

When: The sequential presentation of specific steps in the musical develop- 
ment of the child. 

How: The age and grade level as a basis of class instrumental music in- 
struction. 

^This paper was read as an introduction to die section meeting held at the M. E. N. C. 1936 
biennial meeting under direction of the Committee on Instrumental Music Classes of which 
Mr. Skomicka was Chairman. The. papers by Messrs. Rush, Lamp and Ixickhart, printed on 
pages following, were presented at the same meeting. 
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What: Selection of appropriate materials for class instruction. 

A closer scrutiny of these three factors in teaching may be of value and 
I will take them up in the order mentioned. 

(1) When, The presentation of specific steps in the musical development 
of the child in a sequential order is of vital importance. A good pupil is often 
sacrificed because he has shown better than average talent and aptitude. Such 
a pupil will be given assignments beyond his acquired capabilities in order to 
get a place in the school band or orchestra. Such assignments may include 
band and orchestra music which embodies keys and difficulties not touched 
upon in previous study. In order to master the assignment, he may have to 
practice almost all of his spare time and sacrifice other activities which are 
equally important to his normal growth and development. If such a pupil finds 
the adjustment too difficult, he may make the normal escape— quit. For this 
decision, he may be branded a quitter and be damaged still more because of 
the effect that this experience will have on his future adjustments to difficult 
situations. 

(2) How. All youngsters of the lower grades have certain potential capac- 
ities in music, which must be challenged and developed. However, it seems 
unnatural to place these youngsters in classes with eighth, ninth and tenth grade 
pupils. If and when the age and grade level become the basis of class 
instrumental instruction, we will be able to determine the rate of advancement 
and t 3 ^e of progress that can be expected at each one of these levels. It will 
then be possible to give the child an experience in music that will be normal 
and in keeping with the modern philosophy of education. We have seen the 
progress of a child irreparably retarded and the child put into a state of 
mental confusion because of a promotion beyond his age and grade level group 
in school. Parents have learned to fear promotions of this kind and in most 
cases insist on the child remaining with children of the same age and grade 
level. 

(3) What, Selection of appropriate materials for class instruction is 
another factor that contributes to the success or failure of instrumental class 
instruction. When selecting materials, the teacher must keep in mind the 
education of the whole child and all his activities, and not music alone. An 
abundance of musical talent without good health, a normal social environment, 
a wholesome attitude toward teachers in general, and a happy attitude toward 
life, is like a ship without a rudder. All of the factors mentioned are requisites 
for the proper and wholesome development of any skill or talent. The teacher 
should know the type of pupils in his charge, and keep in mind an orderly 
presentation of the problems to be taught. A school system that is blessed 
with teachers of this kind is indeed fortunate. Graduates of such a school 
system will look back on their musical experiences with a keen sense of appre- 
ciation and will be thankful for having acquired a genuine desire to play and 
listen to good music at every possible opportunity. 

Although our title suggests more than we could possibly cover at this 
meeting, permit me to present a brief sketch of the points with which we may 
have to reckon. It does not seem impossible to visualize a class instrumental 
program that is well organized, is definite in purpose and still flexible enough 
to allow uniform and normal progress for pupils of all ages. It is not difficult 
to visualize this organized program using the age and grade level as a yard- 
stick for measuring progress. It seems plausible that this program will present 
new musical experiences based on the past experiences of the child, not only 
in music but on life in general. In all other branches of school work the age 
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and grade level is an important factor, and its utilization in instrumental music 
instruction will be a step forward. 

The private teachers of music have had a transformation since class in- 
strumental instruction was inaugurated. Private teachers have cooperated with 
the schools and many of them have found employment in the school systems as 
class instrumental teachers. With the easing of ^e depression many pupils who 
have completed the courses as oifered in the instrumental classes have been 
seeking advanced instruction with qualified private teachers. This condition 
is healthy and the number of such pupils is increasing. 

Sometime ago I heard a story that is significant and I think is worth while 
repeating here. There was a music teacher who would remain seated at his 
desk while the pupil played his assignment for the week. At the conclusion of 
the lesson the teacher would collect a dollar and assign the next two pages. 
The procedure remained the same for several weeks. Finally one day the 
pupil arrived for his regular lesson and did not find the teacher in his studio, 
but he did find a note on the music stand which read as follows ; ‘Tlease put 
the dollar under the inkwell and take the next two pages.” 

In closing I would like to quote from a squib that was called to my 
attention sometime ago which I think is a good formula for the proper ex- 
penditure of energy in our work. **A willingness to work is important, but a 
knowledge of how to work intelligently is more so. Many a man would go 
uphill twice as fast on the energy he spends working in circles.” 


THE INDIVIDUAL INSTRUMENT CLASS 

Ralph E. Rush 

Director of Instrumental Music, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

There are many things to consider in a discussion involving the proper 
procedure for training beginners on an orchestral or band instrument. The 
amount of time available to be spent by both teacher and pupil enters into the 
problem in no small way. The size of the school’s student body, the age of 
the pupils to be trained, the amount and kind of equipment to be used, the 
financial outlay and who will pay it, the technical and physical equipment of the 
instructor, and many other problems have to be considered before the actual 
start can be made. But after disposing of these problems, we are still con- 
fronted with this question: Shall we teach the classes in mixed groups or 
shall they be segregated groups of individual instruments? It is my assign- 
ment to discuss the individual instrument class, and I approach this problem 
knowing that many will not agree with my opinion. However, I give you what 
my experience has shown me to be the best approach to beginning class teaching. 

Let me say in starting that I believe there is a definite place in school 
music for both types of class work. I have used them both and found the 
individual grouping more successful, due probably to the type of school I 
happened to be in. In the large city school where segregation is possible, and 
where the program is flexible enough to allow the individual class to be prac- 
tical, I feel that it should certainly be used. In very small schools, where 
both the time element and student enrollment make few class lessons possible, 
the only solution is probably the mixed class. 

I favor the use of individual class lessons for the following reasons: 
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(1) Pupils progress more rapidly and can be checked on more carefully 
in this type of class. 

(2) There is not the constant danger of forming bad habits with this 
kind of instruction. The teacher will have an opportunity to correct faults 
much more rapidly. 

(3) The peculiarities of the individual instrument, i.e., tone color, artificial 
and correct fingering, characteristic style of playing, typical music suitable to 
the instrument, can be introduced into the individual instrument class, since 
the technical problem is limited to one instrument only. 

(4) The element of fun through competition can very easily be introduced 
into this type of class. The use of the spelling bee idea stimulates boys and 
girls to do consistently fine work and at the same time the work becomes a 
game, carrying with it all the joy of fun and play. 

The number and kind of individual classes depends very much on the age 
of the pupil and the size of the school. I recommend starting most beginners 
in the fourth or fifth grade, and for pupils of this age there should be at least 
three individual classes. Of course, there could be a class for each instrument 
of the band and orchestra, but this is hardly practical. The larger the school, 
however, the more practical it becomes to hold more individual classes. But 
for any school, these three instruments are absolutely necessary: (1) violin, 
(2) clarinet, (3) cornet. 

From the violin class, can and should be selected all the string players of 
the junior and senior high school orchestras. From the clarinet class should 
come all the wood-wind members, and from the cornet class can be developed 
all the brass players. It may seem unnecessary to apparently waste time in 
playing a clarinet if the pupil wants to eventually play a saxophone, but ex- 
perience has proven many times that this time is not wasted, and that the 
player probably is able to go farther because of the strict early supervision 
and the experience that is possible in the individual class. 

From these three fundamental classes it is possible to develop the entire 
choir of each of the three families of instruments in the symphony orchestra. 
The best part of it is that all players have had the same groundwork and have 
become proficient on these fundamental instruments before the more compli- 
cated instruments are introduced. We have been starting beginners in these 
three classes in Cleveland Heights the past two years, and it may be of interest 
to know how they work out in our case. We give our fourth grade pupils 
several of the Kwalwasser-Dykema Tests in order to find a starting point for 
the selection of talent. The tests for pitch, time, and tonal memory are used 
chiefly in making the recommendations to pupils. A letter is sent home to 
parents of these pupils with a recommendation that their children enter either the 
violin, clarinet, or cornet class. Each pupil must furnish his own instrument, 
instruction book, and pay thirty cents per lesson for a class session that meets 
each Saturday morning for one hour. We have at present over one hundred 
elementary school children participating in this work, and as it grows we 
hope eventually to be able to draw all the players in the Heights Band and 
Orchestra from this group. We have a drum class also which furnishes op- 
portunity for the pupil with a good rhythm test, yet whose perception of pitch 
does not seem to show that he should play a melody instrument. Do not mis- 
understand me. I do not place full confidence in these various tests as to how 
far a pupil will go, but it is one rather reliable place from which to start. 

I have not found it hard for a pupil from the violin class to transfer to 
viola, ’cello, or string bass, if he has the proper physical equipment. Neither 
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is it hard for a clarinet pupil to change to oboe, bassoon, flute, or saxophone. 
Brass players develop quite rapidly on the French horn, trombone, baritone, or 
tuba, if they have had cornet class work first. In each case of transfer, I 
maintain that the pupil can be taught much more rapidly and easily for this 
first fundamental experience, and in all probability will be better suited to the 
instrument finally selected for use in the band or orchestra. 

The material used in such classes can be selected from a wealth of teaching 
methods. It is largely up to the individual instructor as to what text he will 
use. The main thing to stress is how the material is handled. A good teacher 
can use almost any method and develop real players. The instructor should 
understand the instrument to be taught, and should be able to demonstrate to a 
fair degree how to produce tone and what a good tone should sound like. Here 
is the first opportunity to create the mental image of true tone quality as well 
as the proper technique to be sought after by the pupil. 

After the pupil has had a semester in the beginning class, he should be 
encouraged to join the elementary school orchestra. This will stimulate him 
to even more eagerness to progress, and may be the time for him to transfer 
to another instrument. A talented pupil with an exceptionally fine ear^ can 
easily be changed from comet to trombone. One or two of the best violinists 
may be changed to ’cello, providing they have the right size hands and are 
not too small. This same scheme of changing to other instruments as the 
children go along through grade school and junior high school can be used 
until it is possible to have the proper balance of violas, ’cellos, and string 
basses in the high school orchestra. It is also then possible for two excep- 
tionally talented pupils to have been selected for the oboes and bassoons, and 
four or five pupils of the same caliber to have been placed on the French horn. 
Under this system, all of the so-called rare instruments will be in the hands of 
boys and girls who have proven themselves all along in their training to be 
able to handle these instruments in truly professional style. This makes it 
possible for a high school to maintain both the symphony orchestra and a 
concert band with full instrumentation and capable of studying, playing, and 
enjoying the great works of the masters. 



CLASSES OF HETEROGENEOUS INSTRUMENTS 

Lee M. Lockhart 

special Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

The writer of this paper is a convert to the class method of instru- 
mental music teaching. Brought to this pass against his will because of 
economic necessity he, in the words of Goldsmith, “came to scoff but remained 
to pray.** I feel as though I had had a double conversion, for my once out- 
spoken condemnation of the class system first gave way to the convincing 
arguments offered by those “half-wayers** who dared in the days of a decade 
ago to teach several players of like instruments simultaneously! The argu- 
ments seemed too convincing to ignore. For example: Five trumpet players 
met in a group five times per week should learn faster than five trumpeters 
met individually once per week each. Or (more startling) five trumpeters 
met once per five weeks each would gain less than were they met as a group 
once per week. In each case the amount of teacher time would be the same. 
I tried this class or “mob system,** and soon began to wonder why the classes 
could not be much larger and still be successful. I tried larger classes and 
found them equally successful. But here the rub came. In trying to get 
larger groups I was compelled to include in my classes of trumpets a few .of 
the other brass instruments. Not many schools can boast of twenty or thirty 
trumpeters of like ability, and Heaven forbid that such numbers should be 
desired. Gradually my ability to handle unlike instruments together grew, 
until now I take great delight in starting and continuing instrumental classes 
composed of players of all instruments of the band and orchestra. I have not 
yet included the harmonica in my ensemble but my past experience in the 
matter of adding instrument after instrument to my beginning classes has made 
me quite cautious about predicting the inadvisability of including other than 
the instruments now recognized as legitimate members of band or orchestra. 

Justifiable Use of Teacher Time 

Another viewpoint concerns the injustice of using the thirty hours per 
week of teacher time for from thirty to a few more pupils who are given 
individual work. Very few school systems permit this distribution of teaching 
but many have a plan whereby the teacher has two or three large instrumental 
groups per day, the remaining time being used in giving lessons to individuals 
or very small classes. I feel that any hour spent with less than a normal 
class load is not only wasteful but undemocratic. That I am not alone in this 
belief is evidenced by the large number of schools that have initiated the large 
class plan. Some of the teachers of the Pittsburgh schools have over a 
thousand pupil-periods per week and glory in the fact. Very few have under 
a thousand. 

In the eyes of the taxpayer the teaching of music aligns itself with other 
subjects of the curriculum when large classes are taught by our music teach- 
ers. The instrumental music teacher who has a weekly pupil-period load of 
a thousand can defy the investigator to find a place for his pupils under other 
teachers where their instruction cost will be less. At least this can be done 
where all teachers are on the same salary schedule. The above is the best 
argument yet found for retaining music departments that, here and there, have 
been threatened with discontinuance. 

My claim that large-class teaching is more fruitful per entire school than 
individual or small-class teaching may be debated later, but let us accept it for 
the moment. 
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My claim that large-class teaching is the only type that can stand shoulder 
to shoulder economically with other subjects is hardly debatable and must be 
accepted. 

How TO Secure Large Classes 

During affluent times the question of large classes does not seem insur- 
mountable. Music dealers the country over have liberal “time’’ plans that 
will assist the organizer. Many have rental plans that insure parents against 
purchasing for untalented children. In times of depression, however, the 
acquisition of equipment is a serious problem. To solve this problem I propose 
the “Multiple Use” plan that is working successfully in many school systems 
today. Few schools exist where a basic set of a dozen or more instruments is 
not or cannot be provided. In the old days each of these instruments was 
issued to one pupil who had the exclusive use of that instrument, a condition 
that did not exist with respect to equipment in the typing, sewing, or other 
departments of the school. Now, with extra mouthpieces for the instruments, 
each may be used by as many pupils as there are periods in the day. This 
presupposes that instrumental classes (beginning bands and orchestras) be 
organized with performing levels in mind just as are the typing or other 
classes. As is true of the typing classes, the equipment remains in the school 
except for issue over night. The daily, or almost daily, practice periods of the 
multiple users is being proved sufficient to insure progress. The several school- 
provided instruments are supplemented each period by privately owned and 
played instruments. 

The following outline describes more fully the “Multiple Use” plan. The 
appended form [No. I] is used in the Pittsburgh Elementary Schools where 
an orchestra may be instructed as seldom as once per week. Form II is a 
letter that has been quite helpful in creating new elementary school orchestras. 
Both forms are often changed to fit a particular location whether it be in the 
elementary or in the high school. 

Beginning Band and Orchestra Classes in the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 

A beginning band or orchestra class is a class composed of pupils who, 
with no previous training, either individual or in class, are beginning the con- 
certed study of heterogeneous orchestral instruments. The members graduate 
into intermediate bands or orchestras after approximately one year’s training. 

History, Some years ago it became evident in the Pittsburgh Public High 
Schools that the number of applicants for instrumental training and instru- 
ments far exceeded the number of instruments provided by the district. The 
depression made purchase of additional equipment impossible and there seemed 
to be little likelihood of pupil purchase. The multiple use of instruments (each 
pupil to be provided with an individually used mouthpiece) seemed the only 
solution, and the practice was begun experimentally in Schenley High School. 
Now every high school in the city has orchestra or band classes and the mul- 
tiple use of instruments. Several elementary schools have orchestra classes 
but as yet none has the multiple use of instruments. 

Instruction, In our high schools our instrumental classes are taught by 
the regular teacher of music at no cost to the pupil. In the elementary 
schools the classes are taught by the regular music teacher or by itinerant 
teachers. In either case there is no charge made to the pupil. Nearly all 
band and orchestra classes meet during school hours and carry credit equiva- 
lent to that received from other subjects. 
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Membership, Any pupil regularly enrolled in a high school may apply 
for membership in a beginning band or orchestra class. The large number of 
applicants for the work and the limited amount of teacher-time available make 
necessary a selection of pupils from among the applicants. This selection is 
usually made by the teacher on the basis of past grades in music, general at- 
titude toward school, and ability to match tones, reproduce melodies, and read 
music vocally. Within the past year one of our schools has solicited and 
received the assistance of the Curriculum Department in the matter of admin- 
istering standardized music tests to be used as a basis for selecting the class 
personnel. Two hundred pupils applied for membership. Forty will be 
selected. Any pupil furnishing his own instrument is accepted without exam- 
ination. Pupils receive instruments of their choice so far as possible, but 
rather than be excluded, pupils are often willing to learn a second or even a 
third choice of instrument. Any pupil regularly enrolled in an elementary 
school and furnishing his own instrument may participate in a beginning or- 
chestra should one exist in his school. 

Economy. It is now thought indefensible, at least under present condi- 
tions, to place an expensive school-owned instrument in the hands of a single 
pupil. In most instances each of our instruments is being used as often and 
by as many different pupils as is each of our school typewriters or lathes. 

It is certainly indefensible to schedule music teachers to teach individuals 
or small classes when large classes can be given them under the “Multiple 
Use’* plan. With this plan a small basic set of instruments supplemented by 
student-owned equipment will serve as many large classes as there are periods 
in the school day. 

Music, The music used in the orchestra and band classes is specially 
designed for the teaching of such beginning groups. It is furnished by the 
Board of Education, just as are text books in other subjects. 

Process of Organization. In our senior high schools an announcement of 
the beginning band or orchestra class is made in some effective manner before 
the time of organization. An auditorium program given by the existing in- 
strumental organizations is often used to create interest. A lecture entitled 
“Instruments of the Orchestra and Why They Behave as They Do” is avail- 
able to the schools and is often used. Teachers of vocal music often cooperate 
by recommending to certain pupils that they apply for membership in a be- 
ginning instrumental class. Since the class is included in the curriculum with 
all other subjects, little difficulty need be encountered in scheduling a pupil 
to an instrumental class. 

The lecture on the instruments usually precedes the organization of a class 
in the elementary school. Here pupils can be met fewer than five times per 
week because each child has an instrument (usually furnished by himself) 
upon which he may practice at home. Slower, but just as certain progress 
manifests itself when pupils are met fewer than five times per week. Occa- 
sionally a school is able to secure from its patrons idle instruments that can 
be loaned to deserving pupils who are unable to provide their own. Letters 
for the purpose of securing such loan of instruments have been formulated by 
the Department of Music and are available in quantity. 

Teachers of vocal music with no training on the instruments are beginning 
to train orchestra classes in the elementary schools. The teacher needs to learn 
only how to make sounds on the instruments which appear since fingerings and 
other technical information are given in the method she uses. One or two 
periods are crowded into her schedule and made to serve a dozen or more 
pupils (one or two periods per week). 
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Results. While no scientific tests have been administered to determine the 
comparative learning of pupils taught by the large-class method, those con- 
cerned think the progress made is satisfactory. All are agreed that the talents 
of more pupils are now being explored, and it is believed by most that our 
intermediate and advanced orchestras and bands are stronger in number and 
better in quality than they were four years ago when our class work was 
initiated. These statements are important in the face of the fact that owing 
to the depression the number of pupils able to take private lessons has de- 
creased greatly. The work entails no purchase of instruments by parents 
before talent is demonstrated. When talent is found, parents and pupils are 
advised to secure instruments and seek instruction from private teachers out- 
side the schools. Of 130 pupils traced in one school sixty-two now have in- 
struments of their own and seventeen have had some private instruction. 

As evidence of pupil-interest in the study of instruments, we now point 
to 3,360 pupils in our high school bands and orchestras. Five years ago there 
were approximately 1,200. This increase has been made with very little addi- 
tional teacher-time and with almost no additional equipment. 

[Form 1} 

PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Dear Parents: 

Subject: The Organization of a Beginning Orchestra'Class in Our School, 

Instruction: 

(1) No charge will be made for the teaching of this class. 

(2) Class will meet for one hour once each week at a time most convenient to all concerned. 
Instruments: Instruments will be furnished by the pupils except for a very limited number that 

will be loaned to pupils. The school will assist parents to rent instruments if they so desire. 
The rental fee is approximately $3.00 per month. 

Membership: Only pupils who know nothing about the instruments they will play will be ac«' 
cepted. The class will be limited to twenty pupils. 

How to Enroll: Those wishing to apply for membership must £11 in the form below, detach, and 
return it to the school office. 

Sincerely yours, 

PRINCIPAL. 

APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN BEGINNING ORCHESTRA-CLASS 

I wish to join the beginning orchestra-class and learn to play the 

I shall provide my own instrument without assistance □ 

I should like the use of an instrument provided by the school □ 

I should like assistance in renting an instrument ($3.00 per month) □ 

Name of pupil 

Address — ... 

Telephone 

I approve this application. 

Parent or Guardian. 


Dear Parents: 


[Form II} 


We believe that music is one of the most important subjects taught in our school and do all 
possible to stimulate interest in it on the part of pupils and to develop such talent as we discover. 

One of our branches of music study is the orchestra, an organisation difficult to maintain be- 
cause of the expense of equipment. The school owns and loans 

instruments to pupils who cannot buy them. More are needed to supply the ever-increasing 
demand. 


If you have idle instruments in your homes we suggest that you send them to us in order that 
th^ may be put into use. If not in good repair we will try to find the money with which to 
recondition them. 

Sincerely yours, 

PRINCIPAL. 



CAN APTITUDE FOR SPECIFIC MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS BE DETERMINED? 

Charles J. Lamp 

Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Public Schools, San Francisco, California 

Individual differences in the performing ability of pupils have long been 
recognized by music educators. In their efforts to guide pupils more effec- 
tively they searched for what they believed to be the possible determinants of 
successful performance. 

Prior to the application of scientific procedure to music education, the 
searchers for these determinants obviously resorted to a priori reasoning and 
chance observation. Thus such physical characteristics as slenderness of fingers, 
evenness of teeth, thickness of lips, alignment of jaws as well as pitch, tonal 
memory, time, rhythm and other so-termed ‘‘senses” were thought of as factors 
upon which successful performance on certain instruments depended. 

With the application of science to educational procedures, tests or measures 
of the aforementioned senses were developed. No method was developed how- 
ever, for combining the scores obtained through these measures so that they 
might be used for predictive purposes. In fact, some authorities questioned 
whether the abilities measured by these tests were essential to successful per- 
formance on any of the musical instruments. Then again the opinions of 
authorities as to the significance of the physical characteristics — ^in particular, 
teeth evenness — ^were not in agreement. 

In order to determine the true prognostic work of these tests, measures 
and physical characteristics in terms of experimental evidence, an experiment 
with 151 ninth grade pupils as subjects was carried on for a period of four 
years. 

This experiment was so planned as to simultaneously determine aptitude 
for the brass, string and wood-wind instruments through a system of controlled 
exposures or “tryout” courses, each of which was concluded with an aptitude 
test developed experimentally. These objective tests of performance aptitude 
were scaled on the basis of the total group, the scores therefore serving as 
measures of relative success. 

The factors selected for investigation as to possible prognostic value were 
as follows; 

(1) IQ on Terman group test of mental ability. 

(2) Pitch discrimination, from Seashore Measures of Musical Talent. 

(3) Tonal memory, from the same. 

(4) Evenness of teeth, 

(5) Slenderness of fingers. 

(6) Thickness of lips in relation to diameter of mouthpiece for brass horn 
players. 

The Terman group test seemed most appropriate for the measurement of 
intelligence, both because of its special suitability for pupils of the ninth and 
tenth grades, and because marks earned in courses in musical performances 
have been found by at least one investigator^ to correlate more highly with 
scores on the Terman test (.423) than with scores on the Seashore tests, taken 
either singly or as a whole (.312). 

Of the Seashore tests, those for pitch and tonal memory were chosen for 
consideration as the two having highest reliability and validity.* 

1 Highsmith, J. A.: “Selecting Musical Talent.” ]oumal oj Applied Psychology, Vol. XIII. 
1929, pp, 486''493. 

* Drake. A. M.: “The Validity and Reliability of Tests of Musical Talent,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. XVII, 1933, pp. 447-458. 
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In order to express a relation between teeth evenness and brass and wood- 
wind performance, a scale of teeth evenness was constructed by the speaker 
under the counsel and assistance of Dr. Francis W. Epley, Specialist in 
Orthodontics at the College of Dentistry, University of California. The time 
limits of this presentation do not permit the giving of details pertinent to the 
construction of this scale. They appear in the July, 1935, issue of the Journal 
of the American Dental Association under the title, “Relation of Tooth Even- 
ness to Performance on the Brass and Wood-wind Musical Instruments.” [At 
this point was shown a stereopticon slide of the “Lamp Scale of Teeth Even- 
ness.”] 

Finger slenderness was measured by the ratio of length of middle finger 
to its width at the first joint, using micrometer calipers for this purpose. 
Thickness of lips, likewise, was determined with micrometer calipers of the 
type used by dentists for mouth measurements. 

When the aforementioned mental tests and measures of musical talents had 
been administered and the physical characteristics measured and scored, each 
of the students was given a forty-period exposure or “tryout” course in each 
of the three types included in the experiment, i.e., brass, string and wood-wind. 
Details pertinent to the t 3 Tpe of materials used in the exposures, the means for 
maintaining control, the class procedures including those pertinent to note 
reading, as well as data as to the reliability and validity and administration of 
the aptitude tests given at the close of each exposure, were published in the 
November, 1935, issue of the Journal of Educational Psychology. 

The findings of the experiment were as follows : 

(1) Each of the three “mental” measurements, namely, IQ and the Sea- 
shore measures of pitch and tonal memory, show positive correlations with 
performance on each of the three types of instrument studied. However no 
one of the nine coefficients is high enough to be of practical value for indi- 
vidual guidance. 

(2) Pitch as measured by the Seashore test appears to be more essential 
for success in brass performance than in string performance, the coefficients 
being .49 and .35 respectively. The difference between these correlations, 
amounting to but 1.7 PE, is too small to be reliable, but the finding is sug- 
gestive. While it is true that a violinist must produce notes which are 
accurate relative to others sounded, the player of a brass horn, having no 
strings of fixed pitch as reference points, needs something resembling a sense 
of absolute pitch. The ability required to image a tone accurately before its 
production in relation to the tone just produced is doubtless somewhat akin to 
the trait measured by Seashore under the name of “tonal memory.” 

(3) Neither of the physical traits listed reveals any significant relationship 
with success on any of these instruments. Slenderness of fingers, so far from 
figuring largely in success on violin, shows a correlation of only .17 plus or 
minus .09 in the case of these beginners. Similarly, evenness of teeth appears 
to have no significant bearing on either brass or wood-wind playing, despite 
the confident assertions in band and orchestra leaders’ manuals. 

(4) Of the physical measurements studied, only lip thickness behaved at 
all as expected. This was found to correlate .28 plus or minus .088 with 
diameter of mouthpiece favored by brass players. How low this relationship 
is, however, may be illustrated by the fact that the boy having the thickest 
lips in the entire experimental group and the one having the thinnest both 
became professional French horn players of marked ability. 

Multiple correlations were determined showing the relation between apti- 
tude score and the combination of the three most favorable measurements, 
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i.e., Terman I. Q., Seashore Pitch and Seashore Tonal Memory. As all three 
of these mental measurements individually correlated highest with success on 
brass performance, obviously the multiple R by their combination was greatest 
for brass. Being but .58 however, even the combination of the correlations 
of the three most significant factors is, according to Hull, of questionable 
worth for predicting an individual student^s aptitude for performance. 

In answer to the question ^‘Can aptitude for specific musical instruments 
be predicted?” one can but conclude that neither pitch nor tonal memory, as 
gauged by the Seashore tests, affords an index of aptitude for brass, wood- 
wind or stringed instruments which is adequate for individual guidance. 

Many in our profession, in their efforts to help their students, have looked 
upon these tests as supposedly all-inclusive, instead of as means of measuring 
specific elements which compose what Seashore terms ‘'the hierarchy of tal- 
ents.” No structural engineer would think of predicting the safe load a 
concrete beam can support in terms of the results obtained in the test for 
tensile strength of the reinforcement rods. He realizes that “the chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link.” It is in order to find this weak link that 

the engineer tests the rock, sand and cement as well as the steel, i.e., all the 

elements which form the “aggregate.” But he does not predict the strength 
of the “aggregate” in terms of any one or more of the elements. For this 
purpose he tests a model beam made of the tested materials of which said 
beam is to be constructed. 

Do we, who use tests, — “musical engineers,” so to speak — ^use the same 

precaution, or do we still resort to a priori reasoning, concluding that since 

players in the advanced instrumental classes score higher in certain tests on 
the average than the players in the beginning instrumental classes, these tests 
have predictive value? 

The error in this assumption lies in the fact that such elements as digital 
dexterity, motor reaction, lip texture and lip musculature have been overlooked 
entirely or have been assumed to be either evenly distributed or non-selective, 
whereas they may be the real selective elements, varying as they do with the 
individual. A boy may test high in pitch, but if he has not the requisitive lip 
texture and musculature he cannot become a successful brass performer. An- 
other may test high in pitch, but if the anatomical structure of his hand is 
such as to interfere with the lateral, flexing and extending movements of the 
ring finger in particular, his performance ability will be limited thereby in the 
study of the strings (particularly violin and viola), the woodwinds to a lesser 
degree and the piano. In this connection, the experience of Robert Schumann 
is common knowledge to all here. 

The paradox in the aforementioned a priori reasoning lies in the fact that 
the students in the advanced instrumental classes were successful performers 
and hence had in addition to pitch, the requisite degree of digital dexterity, 
lip texture and musculature, innervation and motor control. In fact it was 
the presence of these factors in addition to pitch that served to select the 
advanced students from those that did not have these factors in sufficient 
amount but scored equally as high in the pitch test. 

The use of Seashore’s or any other specific measure for predictive pur- 
poses is not advocated by their originator. Dr. Seashore. For prediction the 
Terman group intelligence test is poorer yet. Furthermore, the combination 
of these mental measurements even in the most favored case — ^that of brass — 
gives a multiple correlation too low (according to Hull) for practical use 
in individual prediction. 
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Teeth evenness and slenderness of fingers show no significant or appre- 
ciable relationship with achievement on any type of instrument studied, though 
considered important by many instructors and writers of music manuals. 

[At this point stereopticon slides were projected on the screen showing 
the teeth formations of various pupils.] 

(1) J. C., twelfth grade Balboa Senior High School trumpet player. This 
student scored highest in the brass aptitude test in the last brass class I taught. 
His teeth as shown in the picture, taken three weeks ago, are in better align- 
ment than they were at the time he entered the brass exposure course, Le., in 
the 1933 spring term. In fact, his teeth were in such malalignment at this 
latter date that his performance seemed unbelievable to the brass instructor of 
the Chico State Teachers* College who visited the brass class at Balboa during 
the aforementioned spring term. 

(2) E. K., fourth grade John Muir Elementary School trumpet player. 
The best performer in the John Muir brass class of the spring term of 1935. 
He fell off a scooter breaking both upper frontal incisors which proved to be 
a matter of much concern to his teacher at the time. A week or two later 
however he had adjusted his lip muscles to the new teeth alignment and re- 
gained his position at the head of the brass class in the 1935 spring term. 

(3) R. H., one of the best players in the 1935 fall term, low seventh 
brass class at Roosevelt Junior High School. Note the recession of the 
upper left frontal incisor. This condition was not known to his teacher until 
a few weeks ago, as the instrumental teachers in the San Francisco schools 
no longer look at teeth as factors determining success in the performance of 
any musical instrument. The faulty alignment was brought to light only 
after I asked a few teachers to look for cases which might serve as supporting 
evidence of the findings of my original experiment. 

(4) E. K., also one of the best players in the 1935 fall term brass class 
at Roosevelt Junior High School. Note the receding lower jaw. This student 
uses a regular mouthpiece and holds the trumpet in a normal position. The 
musculature of his lower lip is such as permits its extension forwsurd sufifi- 
ciently to be in vertical alignment with the upper lip. Hence this jaw con- 
dition was not revealed until three weeks ago when material for these slides 
was solicited. His performance on brass instruments was outstanding. 

(5) S. F., one of the better performers in the present low 7th wood- 
wind class at Everett Junior High School. Note the atrocious malalignment 
of his teeth. 

(6) Another member of the same wood-wind class. Unfortunately this 
slide does not show the relative unevenness of his lower teeth as well as it 
might as the student had difficulty in keeping his lower lip from covering the 
lower teeth even though he used his finger as an aid. 

(7) A third member of this same wood-wind class. All three are in ffie 
upper quartile of the group. Note the left lateral incisor is directly behind 
the left frontal incisor. 

(8) A leading member of the 1935 spring term wood-wind class at Roose- 
velt Junior High School. A year ago, when he entered this wood-wind expo- 
sure course, his teeth were nothing more than an irregular series of stumps, 
his second indenture just coming through, after completing the said exposure. 
During the exposure period he practically played on his gums. This slide 
shows what one year of growth under corrective orthodontic guidance can ac- 
complish. This was done, however, subsequent to his qualifying and place- 
ment as to instrument 
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In this connection I recently learned of the practice of a noted orthodontist 
in recommending the study of brass instruments to patients with faulty align- 
ment for no other purpose than that of aiding in the correction of lie mal- 
alignment of their teeth. 

There appears to be some agreement between thickness of lips and diam- 
eter of mouthpiece of the brass horn on which an individual is most likely to 
succeed, but the correlation is extremely low (r equals .28). 

(9) D. K., an outstanding trumpet player in John Muir Elementary 
School brass class of the 1935 fall term. His lip thickness illustrates that it 
is lip texture, lip musculature and motor control that are the requisitive 
factors — not lip thickness. 

In connection with physical elements which affect successful performance 
some mention should be made of the recent study of Betts on Physiological 
Defects in Reading. Although Betts' work deals with sight problems more 
particularly associated with the reading of words, certain defects as for ex- 
ample, vertical imbalance (one eye seeing notes on a line above or below those 
seen by the other eye) and lateral imbalance (one eye seeing notes to the right 
or left of those seen by the other eye), together with other defects, are a vital 
consideration in the matter of determining a student’s potential performance 
ability, since the practicable application of this ability requires the student to 
read notes as they appear on ^e staff. 

Correlations between success on instruments of the different types studied 
range from .31 to only .57. Aptitude, even for instrumental music, seems there- 
fore, sufficiently specialized that measures of musical talent should be validated 
as far as possible in terms of specific forms of expression rather than a 
hypothetical “general musicality." 

[The speaker here showed a chart.] 

The significance of major import of this chart is the fact that a student 
failing — i.e., in the lower quartile of one group — ^has better than three chances 
in four of doing normal or superior work in one of the other two t3rpes of 
instruments included in the experiment. 

Furthermore, in view of Betts’ findings, the one failure in four might 
be traceable to some visual defect, rather than lack of performance aptitude, or 
might have been capable of normal performance aptitude on piano, or some 
percussion instrument, had they been included in the experiment, the findings 
of which were used in the construction of this chart. 

What a consolation for one deeply interested in instrumental music but 
who has failed on one type to know that his chances are more than three in four 
of attaining normal or better performing ability on one of the other instru- 
ments more in keeping with his particular physiological and psychological 
makeup. 

In view of these findings, ability grouping, at least in the case of instru- 
mental classes, is psychiatrically wrong, as it tends to tack the idea of failure 
on a student falling in the low group. If said student, a potential failure, is 
transferred to a type of instrument upon which at least normal and possible 
superior performance is attainable, this experience may prove to be of vital 
importance in the character education of the student in question. 

An instrumental program which is so organized as to permit this type of 
adjustment not only serves the best interests of the advanced ensemble groups 
(Senior Bands and Orchestras) by the most advantageous placement of the 
available material, but is truly “child centered,” serving as it does in the 
determination of that specific instrument which fosters the child’s welfare best. 



VIOLIN CLASS PROCEDURE 

Anna Johannsen 

Supervisor of Orchestral Instruction. Public Schools. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

I SHALL PRESENT MY SUBJECT Under five headings : choice of pupils, choice 
of teacher, organization, method of approach and the main objective. 

Choice of Pupils 

The Milwaukee Public School Board accepts in the violin classes any 
child above nine years of age who is attending a public or parochial school, 
regardless of his physical and mental fitness for the subject. While the Board 
furnishes a generous number of various instruments, it does not furnish violins. 

Choice of Teacher 

When selecting a teacher of an academic subject the superintendent chooses 
that one whom he believes to have the ability to handle children and who has 
gained the broadest knowledge of and the widest experience in that subject. 
The violin teacher should be chosen in the same manner. Teaching whidi is 
largely based on theoretical knowledge of the subject instead of actual ex- 
perience and association is boimd to be sadly awry. A nationally-known violin 
teacher told me with much joy that he had again found a better way of train- 
ing the left hand, and that during the last ten years he had completely changed 
his method of teaching. He added, ‘T shall continue to look for more scien- 
tific ways.” It is the constantly alert and intimate association with the instru- 
ment, together with a knowledge of child psychology, which makes the good 
teacher. Such a teacher can quickly detect a faulty condition, its apparent or 
concealed cause, and will apply the simplest, and therefore the most effective 
remedy for its correction, thereby saving the pupil months, even years of time. 

Aside from the mere technical knowledge of the instrument, the violin 
teacher must be capable of a wide variety of emotional responses. Unless the 
teacher responds to the message of music, his teaching will lack inspiration 
and will rob the pupil of the most essential element involved in the study of 
music. The teacher who is technically equipped and who responds emotionally 
to the message of the music will regard the idea behind the subject and will 
mould the idea and the subject, both mentally and spiritually, in his teaching. 

Organization 

Our violin classes meet once a week for a period of forty-five minutes. 
Pupils pay two dollars for an enrollment card which entitles them to eighteen 
lessons. These cards are sold to the pupil through the principal’s ofiice. The 
class teachers are paid per period by the School Board. The minimum size of 
a class is eleven pupils. 

Our endeavor is to make the violin class lessons just as important as to 
grade, promotion and failure, as the regular school subjects. We have out- 
lined definite lesson plans and amounts of work to be covered for each of the 
first six semesters. This stimulates practice and effort. We use report cards 
which are graded four times a semester. At the end of each semester pupils 
are placed in classes which best promote their musical growth. If the grades 
of a pupil are below promotion points he is asked to repeat the semester's 
work. This procedure has helped much in raising the standard of our violin 
class lessons and has also commanded the respect of the community. 

Aside from the instrument and instruction book, we request all pupils to 
bring a notebook, pencil, pitch pipe, chin rest and shoulder pad. The diia rest 
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and shoulder pad, as well as the violin and bow, must fit the physique of the 
pupil. We do not allow the pupil to raise the left shoulder to support the 
violin. We encourage the use of a homemade shoulder pad because the 
teacher can easily adjust it as to size and place on the violin, and because it is 
usually more comfortable than the factory-made pad. Sometimes the teacher 
labors long to induce the parents to furnish the equipment suited to the physical 
requirements of the pupil — ^but the teacher should persevere. 

The members of a class should know what they are expected to do the 
moment they enter the classroom. Each pupil should be assigned a definite 
place to stand. We place the better pupils in the back row and the poorer ones 
in the front row, a procedure that stimulates the effort of the children. Pupils 
should be placed far enough apart to enable the teacher to walk between them. 

After the class has been called to order, the teacher must insist on the 
undivided attention of the class. He should aim to obtain the pupils’ coopera- 
tion in eliminating all unneccessary noises. Discipline will usually take care 
of itself if the children are physically comfortable, mentally at ease, and busy. 
We assign the new lesson by writing it on the blackboard and having the 
pupils copy it in their notebooks. This saves time and also eliminates the 
excuse, sometimes offered by pupils, of having forgotten the assignment. 

Method of Approach 

It is impossible to put on paper an exact method of teaching and the 
method of approach. The teaching of music is too subtle, too varied for any 
stereotyped form. Each class presents a different problem and needs different 
handling, because we deal with living thoughts, not with inanimate things. 
For the same reason no two thinking people teach alike. I shall try to 
convey to you some of the principles in which we believe and around which 
we are building our teaching methods. We do not by any means claim to 
have accomplished that for which we are aiming, but we are constantly trying 
to improve the ways and means of gaining our goal. 

We focus effort on enabling the pupil, as soon as possible, and independ- 
ently of the teacher, to translate into music the written symbols called notes, 
through such compositions as are suited to his technical skill, intellect and 
emotional life. Confucius has written: “Learning without thought is labor 
lost; thought without learning is perilous,” Teaching in its highest fulfill- 
ment should arouse a desire to think — ^and should guide the thinking. Music 
making is a thinking process and should start in the mind of the child — ^not 
in his fingers. 

Unless an activity becomes a conscious, tangible thing in the mind of the 
pupil, it is useless to go through the physical motions involved. Without 
conscious thinking the practice of music is inanimate, but to the awakened 
mind, equipped to surmount the problems, practice becomes a live and joyous 
experience. A normal child loves to work independently and loves to explore 
every field of his activity. 

The child as well as the adult tends to fear or dislike that which he does 
not understand. A talented child needs little help. He will almost alone find 
his way and acquire enough technique to satisfy his early longing for musical 
expression. Not so the average child with whom we deal. He has to be 
taught the rules which govern the science of music. My experience has proved 
beyond doubt that the average child loves to learn and understand these rules 
when they are presented with love and sympathy. 

From the very beginning we teach those fundamentals and how to over- 
come those technical difficulties which the pupil will encounter in the new 
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lesson. We aim to teach that which is necessary to supply the pupil's imme- 
diate needs, and that for which the class is mentally and physically ready. 
We aim to convert each technical problem into a musical message to the child, 
thus making the pupil realize that technique is the means by which to gain a 
desired goal. No technique should be taught without an immediate opportunity 
to use it in expressing a musical idea. The pupil should clearly understand 
why a technical point is being taught him and how to apply that knowledge. 
The experienced and alert teacher will reiterate each week all the fundamentals 
and technical problems involved in the daily home practice. This necessitates 
intelligent utilization of every moment of the class period, and can be done 
only when the teacher thoroughly plans each lesson before meeting the class. 
Such preparedness gives the teacher the assurance which very directly affects 
the mental attitude of the pupils. The teacher may have to vary his plans to 
suit the immediate needs of the class, but he will more quickly and intelli- 
gently make this change because of the previous preparation. 

The experienced teacher never depends entirely on an instruction book 
for his teaching material but when needed devises little technical and melodi- 
ous drills of his own with which to help the class. Every teacher must use his 
ingenuity to invent means by which to overcome that which hinders the class 
from adiieving the desired results. 

There is seldom time to play through the whole assigned lesson as well as 
teach the problems in the new lesson. The new problems involved in a lesson 
may usually be found in a few lines or even in a few measures. By playing 
only these, much time may be saved. However, at every lesson one number 
should be played through in its entirety and without stopping, no matter how 
crude it may sound. Immediately after the class period the teacher should jot 
down in his notebook the things that should be particularly checked the 
following week. 

The teacher should seldom stand in front of the class and beat the meter. 
He should go about among the pupils and give each individual the help he 
needs without interrupting the playing of the class. For instance, he may need 
to correct the position of the violin, or the position of the left hand, and of the 
bow arm. 

From the very beginning we teach that each printed note stands for a 
definite sound called pitch, and we urge the pupils to try to think and hear 
the pitch of the note before they play it. This often requires patience and 
perseverance, and, though it may in some cases prove futile, it is of the utmost 
importance. We associate the pitch with the written symbol and stimulate 
thinking pitch by letting the class, individually or collectively, sing a few 
measures of the music to be played, and by letting the class silently follow the 
printed page while the teacher plays it. Whenever the teacher plays for the 
class he should be careful to stand and to hold his violin and bow in accord 
with the rules which he requests the class to follow. He should play with as 
fine a tone and style as he commands, because a pupil's concept of violin tone, 
especially during the first semester, will be formed by listening to the teacher's 
playing. 

Pupils must be taught correct tone production. The bow arm should at all 
times be perfectly relaxed and hang like a rope from the shoulder. It is the 
controlled weight of the relaxed bow arm, the firm grip of ^ the bow by the 
fingers and the powerful finger stroke of the left hand which produces the 
resonant, beautiful violin tone. 

We try to teach the class to think and feel rhythm by letting the pupils 
count aloud a few measures before starting to play. Much counting aloud by 
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teacher or class while playing distracts from listening for true pitch and good 
tone. 

We teach the pupil to think of his ears, eyes, fingers and bow arm as tools, 
which his mind directs and controls, and that he must clearly think and under- 
stand what he wants his bow arm to do, how he wants to place his fingers on 
the strings, where He wants his eyes to look and for what he wants his ears to 
listen. If the class repeats a measure twice without some improvement, the 
teacher must discern the reason — ^and remedy it. Unless repetition brings 
about the desired result, it is a waste of time which fosters mental dullness 
and physical fatigue. 

Every two or three weeks a part of the lesson is given over to a procedure 
which we call *'solo game.” One pupil plays solo while the other members of 
the class play silently, that is, without letting the bow touch the string. Every 
few measures the teacher calls on a different pupil to play until every member 
of the class has played solo. No break should occur in the playing of the 
piece while changing the solo players. This procedure provides the teacher 
with the opportunity to give each pupil a few moments of undivided attention. 
Besides the pupils enjoy the game. 

We have learned that one minute of playing the music, either by the 
teacher or by the class, and demonstrating how to master a technical difficulty 
is better than much talking about it. 

The Main Objective 

The symbol must be taught, but it should never be forgotten that that which 
the symbol represents is the basic reason for the symbol. Every child has 
within himself the desire to express and create beauty. The child^s own ex- 
perience in life largely determines what he is capable of feeling, but we can 
lead the child thought to greater appreciation of beauty. If our teaching does 
not develop the sensitivity of the child to a lovely bit of music, it is certainly 
amiss. 



THE STRING SECTION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

ORCHESTRA 

Samuel Barbakoff 

Maywood, Illinois 

In building up the string section of a junior high school orchestra, the 
greatest problem is that of the extremely high turnover each year, never less 
than thirty-five per cent, quite often as high as fifty per cent, and sometimes 
even greater. If the director is to hope for continuous improvement of his 
organization despite this discouraging factor, he must set himself certain 
standards and strive to maintain them and surpass them by careful, long-term 
planning. 

If a reputable organization is to be maintained each year, the director must 
not wait until September to plan his orchestra but as early as February of 
the preceding year, he should draw up a list of the replacements that have to 
be made. Of course, there must be some source from which these replacements 
can come. That source is naturally a training orchestra composed of students 
from the fourth, fifth and sixth grades who have had at least one or two years 
of preliminary instruction. If the director does not have such a source, his 
plight is a hopeless one and not until he does bend his efforts to the beginning 
of such work in the elementary grades will he succeed in the building of a good 
junior high school orchestra. Just as the good senior high school orchestra is 
dependent upon a good junior high school orchestra,, so a good junior high 
school orchestra is dependent upon good foundational work in the lower grades. 

Assuming that the director has such a source as the training orchestra 
from which to get his replacements, let us turn our thoughts to instrumentation. 
Due to the fact that the string tone of the immature player is weak in com- 
parison to that of the wind player, the ideal string section of a junior high 
school orchestra should have more first and second violins in comparison with 
the winds than is usually found in adult symphony orchestras. A good balance 
is 24 first violins, 24 second violins, 12 violas, 12 ’cellos and four basses. 

The difficulty of finding viola players outranks any other. The most im- 
portant objection is that of size. This can be somewhat overcome by buying 
small violas, but the unreasonable fear of each student approached, that he 
will forget how to play the violin, is not so easily overcome. Many times a 
student who in June promised to play a viola has changed his mind by Sep- 
tember, whereas if students are transferred to the viola in February they are 
more likely to continue with this instrument. 

If the number of ’cello players in the training orchestra is not sufficient for 
replacements, several talented violinists should be changed to the ’cello as 
early as February, which allows them ample time to master their instruments 
sufficiently for beginning work in September. 

Bass players are a difficult problem owing to the relatively small number 
of students it is possible to choose from. If possible, the easiest task is to 
convert a good violinist or pianist into a bass player. A good plan is to start 
two seventh-graders on one-half size basses and switch them to three-fourths 
size in eighth grade and then start two more in seventh grade. 

The second violin section may be considered a training medium for the first 
violin section. For this reason it is good practice to promote all the best 
second violins to the first violin section and make violists of the remainder in 
June. Another important reason for this step is that the second violins can 
be handled as a simple unit in section rehearsals due to the homogeneity of 
their knowledge. An important exception to this practice is the necessity for 
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keeping two excellent players in the first stand of the second violins and violas. 
This immensely strengthens both sections and speeds up the slow drag at the 
beginning of the year because it permits the newcomers to hear their parts 
played correctly and affords them a temporary crutch. A great advantage in 
having the selections all made by June is that the children can be informed of 
their promotions and can be urged to study throughout the summer in order to 
win themselves good seats in the fall. 

As to the requirements for membership in the orchestra, certainly the 
most important is an ear sufficiently good to enable the pupil to play in tune. 
The temptation to enlarge the enrollment and round out the sections with 
students whose ears are inferior must be avoided, even though these people 
are hard workers, faithfully attend rehearsals and do the necessary chores. 
In the end they are always a handicap to the organization and to themselves. 

The minimum requirement for the second violin, viola and ^cello ’sections 
is the ability to play in tune in the keys of G, D, and A. This may seem 
inadequate, but one must bear in mind that practically the entire second violin 
section has had only class lessons. For the first violin sections, minimum re- 
quirements are, a good tone, ability to play in tune in first position in the 
first three flat and sharp keys, some little Imowledge of third position, and a 
knowledge of what whole bow, upper half, and lower half really mean in 
bowing. Except in most unusual circumstances no pupil should escape a term 
in the second violin or viola section. 

In September the problem which complicates the situation all year is most 
painfully present at once — ^namely, the differences in the individual abilities of 
the players. Inasmuch as the second violins are all new, except for the first 
stand, their knowledge is practically the same. This makes them the easiest 
group to handle, though, truly enough, the sounds produced do not create that 
impression. It is the first violin section which creates the most difficult prob- 
lem since it presents students whose abilities vary from those who are just 
barely able to play in third position to those who have mastered the Accolay 
Concerto on to the few who can play some of the De Beriot and Rode Con- 
certos. The same is true, though to a lesser degree, in the viola and *cello 
sections. The difficulty is to select music which will not be too easy for the 
exceptionally good and not too difficult for those with lesser ability. Orchestra 
music in which the violin parts are divided into A, B, C, and D parts are a 
great aid in this problem. 

Before rehearsing can be started in the fall, every student who is not study- 
ing privately should be enrolled in some class lesson group so that his progress 
on his instrument may continue. Orchestra rehearsals do not in themselves 
create good playing. In fact, in most cases, quite the reverse. The director 
should be able to hear each person play alone, even if only for two or three 
minutes each week and advise him on his problems. For this reason when 
classes are formed, I have found it advisable to restrict the classes to eight or 
less for violins and violas and four or less for ’cello. Classes of larger sizes 
are in the nature of an extra rehearsal and defeat their purpose. 

In starting orchestra rehearsals one important point must be kept in mind. 
Just as each individual beginner must receive his foundation afresh, so must 
each year’s orchestra. It is unwise to depend on last year’s players only. 
Even though there may be many outstanding individuals, the least common 
denominator for the organization must be found every year and the foundation 
built on that. At the beginning of the year it is best to totally disregard the 
ability of the advanced players and pick the simplest pieces in the open string 
keys. 
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Intonation is undoubtedly the string section’s greatest weakness. Good 
orchestral intonation is a chain of many links and it is necessary to treat each 
one separately: 

First, a room large enough for the players to hear themselves individually 
as well as collectively, is necessary. So often when the whole orchestra is 
playing the student listens not to himself, but only to the whole. This is 
particularly true of ’cello players. Many times the writer has heard even 
those pupils with the best ears cheerfully playing out of tune because they are 
not listening to themselves. If a large auditorium is not available for rehearsal, 
particular pains should be taken to stress the motto, “Listen to yourself,” 

Second, the teacher ought to insist that the instruments are in perfect 
physical condition — ^pegs should not slip, strings should be true, bridges properly 
cut so that the fifths are true. 

Third, it goes without saying that the highest quality of instrument pos- 
sible should be bought. One player on a good instrument is worth four on 
weak ones. Certainly all school-owned instruments should be of good grade. 

Fourth, though every child is expected to be able to tune his instrument 
himself, the time the director spends with the aid of the principals of each 
section checking on the tuning is well repaid, since good intonation is im- 
possible with badly tuned instruments. 

There are numerous other details which greatly affect intonation. It is 
impossible to mention them all but the orchestra director would do well to keep 
the following in mind: At section rehearsals and class lessons it cannot be 
stressed too often that incorrect position of the left hand and wrist invariably 
means poor intonation. Fingerings should be marked and all played alike, and 
particular care should be paid to the fourth finger. Shifting is a problem in 
itself. The hand must never jump from position to position. Some finger 
must always be on the string gliding from one position to the next. Stress the 
fact that the thumb always precedes the hand in the shift. Firm placement of 
the fingers is necessary at all times. No matter what bowing is marked, the 
habit of practicing all eighth-note and sixteenth-note passages with single bow 
xmtil the passage is in tune should be insisted upon. Very often analyzing a 
difficult passage and picking out the necessary finger to remain on the string 
will solve the difficulty. 

Bowing is a separate study in itself. Just as a piano teacher will insist 
upon having the student practice each hand separately at first and then together, 
so all bowings should be practiced first on open strings and then with the 
passages themselves. A teacher cannot too often stress the fact that the posi- 
tion of the instrument is of as much importance as the absolute straight passage 
of the bow across the strings. The pupil should be taught to listen for a 
ringing bell-like sound which is produced without pressure. Except where 
the fingers are unusually stiff, finger exercises are an invaluable aid in loosening 
the wrist. Next to the whole bow, the forearm stroke is of paramount im- 
portance. The director should insist that each student should master the use 
of the forearm for the upper half of the bow. By explaining the up-bow as a 
push-bow and the down-bow as a pull-bow and exaggerating the motion of the 
wrist in each direction, the wrist loosens very quickly and in quite a few cases 
even a spiccato can be worked out in time. Staccato is a necessary part of the 
bow technique and the students have no trouble in grasping it, if it is explained 
as a pressure released just before the sound is produced. Dotted eighth notes 
followed by sixteenths and dotted quarter notes followed by eighths are bow 
technique problems as well as rhythmical problems, and should be treated as 
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such. If the first ten to fifteen minutes of each rehearsal time is spent on bow- 
ings and scales, a lot of ground can be covered by mid-year. 

Another important problem of the director is what to do about vibrato. 
Most children hear a vibrato and although it is not safe to teach it before third 
position is pretty well mastered, in every case where the child tries to do it 
incorrectly, he should be shown the correct manner and taught to practice both 
with and without vibrato. This is more to prevent them from doing it incor- 
rectly than for any other reason. 

For orchestral music the permanent list published in the National Contest 
Bulletin alone has sufficient material for many years without repetition. At 
least twenty pieces should be studied through the year. The director himself 
is the best judge of the capacities of his orchestra, but let him remember, when 
choosing, that the musical taste of children at this age is very good if properly 
cultivated 


THE OPPORTUNITY OP THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 

CONDUCTOR 

Francis Findlay 

Chairman^ Department of School Music, T^etu England Conservatory of Music 

Not long ago a young conductor was telling me of his experiences in 
conducting a well-known European orchestra. He related in some detail all 
that had transpired and of course was enormously proud of the kind things 
that had been said by a famous critic in a newspaper review of the concert. 
Having been long acquainted with the young man, I was greatly interested in 
all he told me, but was especially struck with his emphasis of the fact that he 
had made a special point of reducing his allotted rehearsal time with a definite 
purpose to curry favor with the members of the orchestra. He seemed to 
think this a shrewd move and believed it had ^'rnade a hit” with the men. 
This same young man, in relating the circumstances of his successful appear- 
ance with another orchestra, seemed proudest of a compliment from a certain 
titled lady who had said he had ''a good back.” He had, en route to the con- 
tinent, stopped off in London to have a suit cut by a famous tailor, apparently 
believing that personal appearance was of considerable importance. As a 
result of the compliment, he seemed to be convinced that he had “what it takes,” 
Now, I presume that, other things being equal, a well-tailored appearance is 
no handicap and may even be an asset, but I cannot help feeling that our 
rising conductor is missing his biggest opportunity for growth as a conductor, 
for he has yet many things to learn about realizing in the performance of the 
scores he conducts all that the composers wrote into them. 

Another illustration may take us nearer the heart of our subject. At the 
penultimate rehearsal of a certain guest conductor with a famous orchestra, the 
conductor announced that, since things were going so well, if the men would 
remain for an additional half-hour, he would dispense with his last allotted 
rehearsal on the following day. He was loudly applauded. I do not wish to 
imply that he too was currying favor, but ask you to contrast this response 
with a similar reaction to a quite different situation. Another guest conductor 
with the same orchestra had worked with the greatest energy and insistence 
for certain results which he had not been able to achieve to his entire satis- 
faction. In dismissing the orchestra he announced an extra rehearsal for the 
same day and added, “We may have to rehearse again tomorrow. Will you 
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mind?” The answer was a spontaneous and emphatic chorus of noes. Why the 
difference? In the first case, a good workmanlike conductor was satisfied with 
the prospect of a reasonably good performance. In the second, a man on fire 
with an ideal for which he was giving his utmost was asking a group of 
usually self-satisfied men to work extra time in order to approximate that 
ideal. Why did the men want so eagerly to help him? Those present who 
analyzed this latter situation recognized -diat the men were getting something 
to them significant. They were learning these compositions better. They 
were acquiring new insight with a leader of superb musicianship. They were 
being swept on by his great enthusiasm and desire to reach seldom scaled 
heights of artistic excellence, and they were willing, even eager, to go with 
him. It is always so with artists. OAerwise why do men so eagerly do their 
utmost, really outdo themselves, for a Toscanini? 

But what has this to do with conducting a school orchestra? Everything. 
The school orchestra so often gives a reasonably good performance, mechani- 
cally, and so seldom scales the heights musically. The school orchestra con- 
ductor so often succeeds in the job of organization and in the teaching of the 
externals of the music up to the point where an artist conductor would begin 
to refine the tone, purify the intonation, regulate the ensemble and attempt a 
just interpretation of the composition in hand. In doing this the artist con- 
ductor would touch the true significance of the music and lead his players to 
keener insight into this significance, might even give them a glimpse of that 
seldom entered realm of ideal being. Identity with a great work of art, realiza- 
tion of its inner meaning, must inevitably transform us. It is this very trans- 
formation which is the most important thing to have happen. It is worth a 
lifetime of drudgery to experience once or twice a union with a truly great 
conception. 

But am I talking highfalutin nonsense? I hope not. Can a school orchestra 
get beyond externals? Yes, with adequate leadership. But, are not, after all, 
immature players limited? Yes, of course. All players are limited, and too 
often by imaginary boundaries imposed by their leaders. Can a school or- 
chestra conductor emulate a Toscanini? Yes, in one very important respect: 
he can grow as any artist must grow. How should he grow ? As a musician ; 
in the breadth and depth of his acquaintance with the repertoire of the 
orchestra; as an interpreter of the works in this repertoire; in the extent to 
which he can bring his physical, mental, intellectual and emotional powers to 
bear on the realization in performance of the musical content of the pieces he 
conducts : his technique as a conductor. 

What opportunity is there for growth as a musician? The greatest. An 
orchestra is the best garden for musicianship to flourish in. No laboratory 
exists which is better equipped for ear training. Here we have every aspect 
of sound to listen for. A keen sense of pitch is necessary for the detecting 
of right and wrong “notes” in harmony and melody and for sensing pure and 
faulty intonation. Here is a rare chance to improve the hearing and to apply 
all the knowledge of musical structure that can be mustered. Here we have 
also the greatest variety of timbres, not only the more obvious characteristic 
sounds of the various instrumental voices but the many shadings of quality 
possible for each individual instrument. The further improvement in hearing 
in this respect is an obvious possibility. Needless to say, the players will 
likewise improve as a matter of course in contact with a leader of growing 
sensitiveness. 

Our laboratory also gives us ready to hand all the problems of rhythm. 
A fuller, better coordinated sense of rhythm and tempo, is sure to grow in the 
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alert conductor. The conductor who makes the effort can acquire, further, 
a more ready apprehension of the structure of music, melodically, contra- 
puntally, harmonically, and as regards form. He must study his scores and 
strive for completeness of grasp, but if he tries he is sure to increase his 
intellectual powers, to grow in musical intelligence. Every composition pre- 
sents a challenge to the conductor as regards its emotional content. The 
acceptance of this challenge and a genuine attempt to enter into the moods 
inherent in the music will surely increase the emotional powers of the musician 
making the attempt. 

An orchestra of one’s own at once offers an opportunity to learn orchestral 
music — to learn better what one already partially knows and to acquire a 
growing acquaintance with a widening repertoire. One never really knows a 
concerted composition until he has conducted it many times. By way of 
parenthesis, let us hope the work is worth so much attention and will stand up 
under such familiarity. I recall an experience with a well-known conductor 
which has a bearing here. I had dropped in to see him and found him with 
the score of Handel’s Messiah propped up before him. He explained that he 
was about to begin rehearsals for his thirty-sixth annual performance of the 
work and that it was his custom to re-study it each year, adding the significant 
remark, “And you know, I always find something I didn’t know before.” This 
remark reflects an attitude which is typical of the true conductor. It indicates 
a growing musicianship and an honest desire to get to the bottom of things. 
One’s repertoire always includes, as a nucleus, a few really well-grasped items. 
About this nucleus fall, as if in concentric circles, groups of less and less well- 
known works, the last of which groups may even comprise only pieces we 
know about or have heard once or twice. Any or all of the items may be 
gradually moved inward, so to speak, or, if you prefer, the active repertoire 
can be gradually widened so as to include works once known only by name 
but finally so well learned that they could be conducted on short notice. Never 
was the opportunity greater both to widen and deepen one’s acquaintance with 
orchestral literature. There are recordings by excellent orchestras under first- 
rate conductors of an enormous repertoire. There are frequent broadcasts of 
great pieces by fine orchestras under fine, even class A, conductors. It seems 
difi&cult to excuse, in the face of such opportunities, so readily available, such 
distorted, so-called original readings as are frequently heard, which “readings” 
utterly miss the essential character of a well-known work. To illustrate: I 
have heard a school orchestra, trained to play the notes of a famous overture 
with surprising accuracy, led by a trainer who evidently did not know the 
difference in significance between a fermata on a rest and one on a chord, or 
who had never taken the trouble to listen to a broadcast or a recording of the 
piece by a reputable conductor, unless, indeed, he felt himself qualified to set 
the composer to rights and give the world the only true conception of the 
work which had been so stupidly misunderstood by all previous interpreters! 
If one really wants to know what a composer means, one can at least find out 
in a remarkable number, of cases what the more important conductors think 
he means. A conductor who utilizes his opportunities to increase his ac- 
quaintance with the repertoire can certainly do so. He can then give to his 
orchestra the benefits of his widening and deepening acquaintance, and in 
doing so will further increase his own insight as well as raise the achieve- 
ment level of the group. 

For the development of a real technique in orchestral conducting, an 
orchestra is essential. One can go a considerable distance without an instru- 
ment, but only intelligent practice in actual conducting will carry one to the 
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level of the real conductor. But many have orchestras and overlook the oppor- 
tunity they have to improve themselves. Even in such elementary matters 
as time-beating there is often a chance to improve. How many “average” 
conductors as a matter of course really objectify the feeling of measure and 
tempo, to say nothing of the dynamic character of every passage? How often 
is faulty ensemble directly traceable to a poor beat at the conductor’s desk? 
Time-beating too often rests at the level acceptable at the time of Lully, who 
is said to have been a martyr to the cause. Then it seemed to be acceptable 
to mark only the beat, and that audibly with a heavy staff striking the floor — 
not much worse than marking it on the desk with sharp, unmusical and nerve- 
wracking clicks. Time-beating should certainly get beyond the beat to measure 
and phrase and should suggest the flow of the entire piece if it is to mean 
much rhythmically. 

But even with more or less satisfactory time-beating, there is much to add 
before a technique can be truly expressive. A conductor must be a good time- 
beater but a good time-beater is not necessarily a good conductor. How often 
a musician who thoroughly “understands” the phrasing of a passage is unable 
to suggest a subtle articulative effect at the precise moment when it could help 
the performers to achieve musical eloquence, together. Gradually a conductor 
should acquire the technique of externalizing for his players all the details of 
the music which his musicianship allows him to apprehend. He cannot rise 
above the limits of his musicianship, but it is unfortunate if he does not rise 
to these limits. A conductor must be a musician, but a musician is not neces- 
sarily a conductor. There are conductors and non-conductors — of music as well 
as of electricity. 

But how can the school orchestra conductor improve his technique? First 
of all by wanting to. If he is satisfied as he is, he will not improve — ^at least 
he will not improve much; but if he gets a real desire to grow, he at once 
passes from a static to a dynamic state. Second, he will then more and more 
carefully analyze what he does in relation to the results he gets. This will 
lead him, third, to study a score not as the static representation of musical 
effects, but as a detailed plan of a moving, vital musical composition which he 
will conceive in terms of actual performance together with all the technical 
means whereby he as conductor will communicate the work in all its detail to 
his players, who will ultimately make possible the realization of his conception. 
This process will undoubtedly disclose many problems not fully covered in 
such texts as he may have read or notebooks he may have kept as a student, 
and thus, fourth, lead him to wrestle with these problems, consulting such 
authorities as may be available, whether these be other conductors in the flesh, 
books by able conductors, or recordings or broadcasts which he will study 
with the score before him, striving to catch the secrets of a fine performance, 
or at least some of the details. Needless to say, he will not fail to attend 
concerts and rehearsals whenever he can, for he has arrived at the stage where 
he can always find some light on his problem, even from a mediocre per- 
formance, but especially from one led by an artist conductor. Having advanced 
thus far, he will inevitably go on and on, for the quest for excellence in 
conducting is one of the most intriguing of all quests for a musician. His 
ultimate accomplishment will be limited only by his native ability and the 
degree of his zeal. 

All this suggests a technique of a character somewhat different perhaps 
from the popular conception. But if we regard technique as the sum total of 
all means to an end, we at once recognize the unity of technique with musician- 
ship. Technique is merely the special channel or set of channels through which 
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musicianship functions. Thus, improvement of musicianship must always be 
an essential to improvement of technique. In the development of technique, 
according to this broader conception, the conductor of a school orchestra usually 
has a long way to go, for even the greatest conductors are still growing in the 
sense here implied. It would be asking too much if we suggest that all school 
orchestras be conducted by artist conductors. The important thing is not to 
expect at once complete mastery, but not to forget that there is always much 
room for improvement and, more especially, that the conductor of a school 
orchestra has the most important item necessary to his growth, an orchestra 
to conduct. 

Was it Mahler who said, “There are no bad orchestras — only bad con- 
ductors*^? This remark may not be entirely true, but an orchestra always 
reflects its conductor. There can be remarkable transformations in an 
orchestra in a very short time — sometimes almost instantaneously — ^under the 
influence of a real leader. It is perhaps more to the point to stress the need 
for the orchestra to grow with, and through the efforts of its conductor. This 
can happen only in proportion to the gifts and equipment of the latter. There 
is certainly no need for allowing this equipment to remain at a given level, as 
I presume it seldom does. But does the school orchestra conductor always 
improve his chances to better himself and so better his group? If he always 
does, we are due to hear soon school orchestras that will startle the world even 
more than they have in the past, for we shall soon have conductors who will 
bring to their tasks augmented and growing conducting equipment. The 
possibilities are such as to challenge the imagination. The rewards will be 
enormous for the conductor who catches the idea and really works on it. 

By way of summary: we must not lose any desirable thing we already 
have; we must give attention to externals— even dress, if you like; we must 
recognize legitimate limitations; we must continue to succeed in organization 
and the teaching of notes and mechanics; we must carry on our heavy 
schedules; but, we may, if we want, grow into better conductors. This is our 
real opportunity. Does it seem a selfish one? Not if we remember that the 
orchestra can seldom rise above its conductor. Orchestras cannot improve 
unless conductors improve. As Toscanini once was you may be now. As 
Toscanini is now you may become. Let us seize the opportunity and improve 
ourselves as conductors to the utmost limit of our abilities. 



DEFINITE OBJECTIVES IN PIANO TEACHING 

Harold W. Friedman 

Vice President, Associated Music Teachers League, Hew York 

Our educational methods have not yet attained a degree of absolute per- 
fection, but no one can deny the fact that we have made progress, and these 
conferences are proof enough that this progress will continue. The dynamic 
personalities engaged in the various fields of education will never permit it to 
remain static; they are forever opening up new trails, new vistas for others to 
follow. Unfortunately, progress at close range may be almost imperceptible, 
but in its proper perspective, it tells its own story. 

We all know that there have been many changes in piano teaching in the 
past few years. The market has been flooded wifli so-called “new methods,” 
and now that these things are no longer in their experimental stages, it is 
high time we take stock of their accomplishments. Indeed, it is high time that 
the entire system of musical education be reviewed and re-evaluated in the light 
of present conditions. 

There can be no question as to the need for exacting programs of intensive 
study for those who have unusual musical ability ; for those who desire to make 
a profession of music. But — it is of much greater importance for us to consider 
the study of music for the average student. 

Years of research and experience have enabled educational leaders to 
formulate definite objectives for the academic subjects in the regular school 
curriculum. They have established minimum requirements which individual 
teachers aim to achieve, in accordance with the ability of their students. This 
leadership, the piano teachers must follow. 

We must have definite objectives in piano teaching. We must present the 
subject from an educational point of view. We must make its basic principles 
so simple and interesting, that even the average pupil will be encouraged to 
acquire a fair knowledge of piano playing. The fundamentals of music must 
be coordinated; they must be progressive; they must be properly motivated; 
they must give the pupil* a sense of satisfaction in his accomplishment. The 
study of the piano should be a means to a greater end. It should develop an 
understanding and a love for music. It should play a part in molding the 
character and personality of the student. 

In spite of the new ideas in piano teaching, many teachers still concentrate 
exclusively on the mechcmics of piano playing. Now suppose a pupil can 
execute his finger exercises perfectly; suppose he can play all the major and 
minor scales and arpeggios with the correct fingering and at a good rate of 
speed; and suppose he has appeared in the regular pupils* concert and played 
the selection on which he has worked for months. What has been accom- 
plished? The fact is, that most pupils who practice such routines are not very 
musical. They have little or no conception of music; everything they do 
becomes a mechanical grind and, frequently, whatever ability the pupil may 
have had is completely destroyed. 

There has been entirely too much exploitation in piano teaching. Prepara- 
tion for the students* concert seems to be the only objective of many teachers 
and schools. Undoubtedly, this makes an excellent showing for the public, but 
what does it do for the pupil? Does it educate him musically? Does it prepare 

Note. At die 1936 biennial meeting of the M. E. N. C. daily piano clinics were provided 
through the cooperation of the Piano Teachers Congress of New York and the Associated Music 
Teachers League. In these clinics were discussed subjects and problems pertaining to piano 
teaching— of like interest to the private teacher and the teacher employed by the schools. The 
accompanying paper was presented by Mr. Friedman at one of these clinics. 
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him to join with others in amateur ensembles? Does it develop a leisure 
occupation? Does it cultivate a patron of music, who will support musical 
activities in his community when he becomes of age? 

In most cases, it does not. Instead of making music a vital force in the 
student’s every-day life, it leaves him with nothing more than a vague im- 
pression of some mysticism which is beyond his reach, or perhaps he decides 
that music is just a pleasant noise to be tolerated in polite society. 

If the study of the piano is to be given the consideration it deserves in 
the child’s general education, we must concentrate on teaching music. The 
benefits to be derived from intelligent piano study are too numerous and too 
important to be ignored. We must broaden the scope of our activities, and 
we must continue to improve our methods. The modern system of teaching 
language and literature can well be adapted to music. We can teach music as 
a language, using the piano as the medium for its expression. The comparison 
is obvious; all of the elements of language have their counterparts in music. 

The child is prepared for the study of his language in his own environment. 
He learns to speak before he learns to read and write. In his first attempts 
at reading, he is taught to recognize words in groups or sentences. He then 
builds up a vocabulary, learns spelling, enunciation, sentence structure, grammar, 
etc. He progresses gradually until he acquires the ability to read and write, 
and to express himself intelligently by means of the language. We should 
follow a similar course in music. 

First of all, we should provide a more adequate musical preparation for 
the child, before he begins the study of the piano. He should become familiar 
with the simple melodies which he will learn to play in the first grade. He 
should be able to sing most of these tunes in his own vocal range, and he 
should be able to clap out the rh 3 d:hms, or march to the tunes. 

At the piano, the first attempts should be made by rote. Starting with 
the large muscles, the pupil should learn how to use his hands on the key- 
board. This can be done by playing simple melodies which introduce the 
fundamentals of piano technic. After this is accomplished, he can learn to 
use the smaller muscles with greater ease and a minimum of effort. 

Notation and reading should not be delayed too long, and should be co- 
ordinated as far as possible with the rote work. The pupil must learn to 
recognize the symbols and be able to reproduce the melodic group, the rhythmic 
pattern or harmonic design which they represent. These are the materials of 
music; he must learn to play them, and he must learn to hear them. Great 
care must be exercised in developing good reading habits. It requires no more 
effort to visualize a small group than an individual note, and the pupil should 
be trained to read groups and phrases from the very first lessons. Reading 
the tone group as a unit will tend to eliminate a great many difficulties in 
fingering. 

The pupil must learn to visualize the notes on the staff and their location 
on the keyboard. He must also develop the habit of locating the notes on the 
keyboard without watching the hands. 

He must acquire a feeling for rhythm. He must know the movement of the 
music before he learns its notation. Instead of considering individual note 
values, he must learn to concentrate on the entire group and phrase. Every 
possible device should be used to develop a good sense of rh 3 rthm. 

His technical development should grow out of the music which he has to 
study. Special technical material should only be introduced when it is abso- 
lutely necessary. In small doses, it can be very beneficial, if it is properly 
motivated and coordinated with the musical compositions on the lesson program. 
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Ear training for the beginner should consist mainly in finding and re- 
producing small tone groups, memorizing simple melodies, and creating original 
melodies ; all of which should be transposed in several keys. Attentive listening 
to music is very important, and playing by ear is after all the best form of 
ear training. Scale and chord formations may be introduced gradually as this 
work progresses. 

In harmony, the pupil should learn to understand the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved — ^tone activity and tone repose. Single notes, double notes and 
triads should be used to develop this point. The major and minor tonic and 
the dominant seventh chords should first be introduced because they best rep- 
resent the idea of tone activity and tone repose. They should be thoroughly 
mastered in all keys and various forms and patterns. It is not necessary to 
consider the theoretical aspects of these chords; the object is to establish a 
basic feeling for harmony. The use of the pedal might be introduced at this 
point to assist in chord connection. 

The introduction of the dominant and subdominant chords should follow. 
Sufficient time must he given to the study of these fundamental chords. 
The pupil must know them in 'all major and minor keys and be able to rec- 
ognize them in their various forms and designs. He should also learn how to 
use these chords in harmonizing simple melodies. This can be done without 
involved study of the rules of chord progression, and of course, this means 
more ear training. These chords form the basic musical vocabulary; they 
must become a definite part of the pupil’s musical consciousness. 

The first attempts at harmony should be presented as a problem in “match- 
ing chords.” The question is, “which chord fits the melody?” The pupil 
must experiment with the chords. He must listen carefully and choose the 
chord that blends best with the melody group. He can start by using only one 
chord for each measure, except at the cadence, where an extra chord may be 
necessary. Later, he may add- other chords as he feels the need, for them. 
This work must progress step by step and be continued until the response is 
satisfactory. 

When the pupil is ready for further advancement, the secondary chords 
may be introduced and studied in the same way. Original compositions mod- 
eled after the simple classics may also be attempted. Attention may now be 
directed to modulation, and a closer analysis made of suspensions, anticipa- 
tions, passing notes, neighboring notes, etc. 

Interpretation in the early stages should also be a matter of experiment for 
the pupil. It should be developed naturally; the pupil should play the music as 
he feels it. Much can be done by suggestion from the teacher before the marks 
of expression are introduced. Tone shading and proper balance of phrases 
and periods can only be acquired when a feeling for ^e music has been de- 
veloped. The pupil must learn to understand the form — ^the construction of 
the composition. He must be made to realize that expression in music is not 
something to be added after the selection is mastered. Each group and each 
phrase should be worked out musically from the very start. As the playing 
of the composition is improved, every effort should be made to improve its 
interpretation. 

The value of sight reading cannot be overemphasized. It enables the pupil 
to play for his own pleasure; to take part in social musical activities; to play 
with others in ensemble, etc. Like every other phase of music study, it can be 
developed from the very beginning. It is only a matter of habit. When good 
reading habits and good playing habits are definitely established, good sight 
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reading follows as a matter of course. But it must be studied regularly; it 
requires special daily attention. 

There are many kinds of habits which must be made in order to learn 
how to play the piano, and here the teacher has the most difficult problem. 
When the pupil studies his work carefully and systematically, he will naturally 
avoid errors and make correct habits. His music will sound well; the work 
will be interesting and his progress will be continuous. 

However, when the work is repeated without sufficient concentration and 
attention, many mistakes will be made, and the result will be a mess of bad 
habits. His music will sound terrible; the work will become vei^ unpleasant; 
and soon a stage is reached where further progress is impossible. As the 
music becomes more difficult, the player must naturally rely more and more 
on his reflex actions; when these are not properly conditioned, the player is 
completely lost Something should be done about supervising the study periods 
of our pupils, until the basic habits have been established. 

Individual differences in pupils must also be carefully considered. Dif- 
ferences in adaptability, initiative, retention, etc., will tax the resources of the 
teacher in his efforts to solve the individual problems as they arise. 

The piano student has a great advantage in the study of music apprecia- 
tion; he can learn to understand and appreciate music by actual experience. 
In this connection, more fine musical literature should be brought within the 
reach of the average student. A select library of outstanding masterpieces of 
vocal, instrumental, operatic, symphonic and various ensemble music, in simple 
piano arrangements, would be an important contribution to musical education. 
To further enhance the students appreciation of music, he should be encour- 
aged to read books about music, history, biography, etc. These are now avail- 
able for all ages. 

In order to attain these objectives in piano playing, lesson programs must 
be carefully planned; all the details must be coordinated. Where it is impos- 
sible for the pupil to have more than one lesson a week, there should be some 
definite means of maintaining the contact between teacher and pupil. A pre- 
pared work book outlining important details, with suggestions for study, etc., 
would be a great help. When we can maintain interest and develop initiative 
and cooperation, we can produce satisfactory results. 

Our organization, the Associated Music Teachers League of New York, 
is now conducting a series of monthly forums in an endeavor to formulate a 
comprehensive outline of these objectives in piano teaching for each grade. 
We are enlisting the assistance of all teachers who have something worth 
while to contribute, and we plan to organize a progressive course of study 
that will be both practical and authoritative. 

We hope to convince skeptical school principals that our work is just as 
educational and just as thorough as anything that is done in their schools; that 
. our students are entitled to the full credit which The New York State De- 
partment of Education allows for applied music with the private teacher. 



THE POSITIVE APPROACH: A SIGNIFICANT 
OPPORTUNITY IN PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 

Raymond Burrows 

Instructor in Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University^ 

My topic makes deliberate appropriation of a much abused term — ‘‘ap- 
proach ” We hear of the singing approach, the creative approach, the play 
approach, the rote approach,, the middle C approach, the rhythmic approach, 
and other approaches until we are quite bewildered. Many of these approaches 
suggest a very wise treatment of elementary piano instruction. The danger 
comes when one begins to claim that they are mutually exclusive, that a 
teacher must definitely accept or reject the singing approach, for example, and 
then stand prepared to defend his choice through fiery debate if necessary, 

A combination of several so-called approaches is highly desirable. If the 
singing approach means that even instrumental music is conceived as lyrical 
expression, then let us have the song approach. If the creative approach 
means that a pupil should use individual initiative in practicing, performing, 
interpreting, and composing music, then let us be creative. If the play ap- 
proach signifies that piano playing should be learned as an opportunity for 
joyous participation in a beautiful art, we certainly want to use the play ap- 
proach. If the rote approach is a recognition of the fact that much of any 
new learning must be by imitation and observation, and of the further fact 
that good playing is dependent upon discriminating listening, we want the rote. 
Likewise, if the rhythmic approach denotes an understanding of the muscular 
reaction and physical response which plays so important a part in the com- 
prehension of music, the piano class demands a rhythmic approach. 

What, then, is the positive approach ? Is it another method to be added to 
this bewildering list of procedures? By no means. It can be used to strengthen 
the work of any good piano class. Good teachers have always been aware of 
some of its implications. 

Briefly stated, positive teaching is building toward strength, rather than 
away from weakness. It emphasizes the good rather than the bad. It is es- 
sentially constructive and optimistic. 

A certain artist teacher who was working with a class of talented adult 
pianists insisted on critical participation from every member of the group. 
They developed remarkable ability in finding weak spots in each other’s work. 
One day it was announced that each player would on that day be told only of 
his good points, in order to emphasize what improvement had taken place dur- 
ing the course. It was significant that every player performed noticeably better 
than on any previous day. The mere assurance that the audience was looking 
for good rather than for bad playing spurred them on to greater efforts. 

If talented adults need the encouragement of such a constructive procedure, 
how much more do younger and more nearly average pupils require an opti- 
mistic outlook! One eight-year-old boy seemed almost hopeless in his piano 
class. He was making no observable progress and presented a serious dis- 
cipline problem. The teacher noticed however that his hands were strong, 
and fell into a naturally good position at the piano (probably from much 
development in fistic combat). His hand position was admired as an ex- 
ample to the rest of the class, and this feeling of success resulted in improved 
attention and application. He never became an outstanding performer, but he 

1 Also Chairman of Piano Department. New College. Columbia University; Director of Piano 
Classes, Horace Mann School of Teachers College. 
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did take his place as a cooperating member of the group, and he did make 
good progress at the piano. 

To a certain extent, the opportunity for the positive approach is a unique 
characteristic of class instruction. We have heard many discussions of the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of class piano teaching. Some of the 
advantages which are claimed for the piano class may also be present in a studio 
lesson if the teacher is awake to the modern procedures which have come from 
a careful study of the educative process. The difference between the private 
lesson and the class has often been merely the contrast between older and 
newer methods of teaching. In many a case, class experience has served to 
increase the teacher*s efficiency in the private studio. There are, however, 
certain fundamental characteristics of the class which are inherent in group 
procedure as such. One of the most important of these is the opportunity for 
the positive approach. 

No matter how tactful a private teacher may be, he cannot correct a 
pupil’s faults without calling attention to them as faults. He may emphasize 
the correct way rather than ridicule the incorrect, but the embarrassing fact 
remains that the teacher’s way is right and the pupil’s way is wrong. The 
inevitable variety of ability in a class insures the presence of almost every 
desirable trait in some degree. Even the big-fisted boy mentioned earlier made 
his definite contribution in hand position. By calling attention to good points 
where present, the teacher guides the pupil to change his faults for correct 
procedures. 

The clever teacher will discover many ways to insure thoroughness 
through a positive approach. If a student is weak in pedalling, he may be 
called upon to enumerate the good points of a performance which has included 
careful use of the pedal. He may later be asked for a constructive criticism of 
a pupil who has not used the pedal well. When he is at the piano himself, 
he may be asked what he is going to. work for especially, which in this case 
will include accurate pedalling. 

A class pupil who is trained to look for good points in another’s playing 
will learn to look for them in his own. A check list of a dozen points to im- 
prove can be very irksome to an individual, but becomes fascinating when one 
is looking for improvement in the whole group. 

II 

Let us follow the positive approach through its application to several 
important elements of piano playing. Technical equipment, reading ability, 
and interpretive power represent three significant factors which must receive 
attention in piano teaching. How does the positive approach help us to attain 
high standards in these three aspects of our field? 

(1) It is a common observation that the technical shortcomings of piano 
students lie in their inability to combine the many sides of a well-rounded tech- 
nical equipment. A pupil may be able to play fast, but not very accurately. 
He may have a beautiful pianissimo, but no fortissimo. 

A boy in his first year of piano study played everything with a loud, 
brilliant tone. A little girl in the same class had a light easy way of playing 
that could scarcely be heard across the room. A negative approach would be 
to tell the boy to stop banging, and to tell the girL to play so that a person 
could hear her. A different procedure was used however. The class, when 
asked^ what they could learn from Henry’s playing, replied that they could 
use his rich, full tone in some of their pieces. They found in Alice’s playing a 
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flowing grace and ease which they could adopt. Best of all, Henry and Alice 
discovered that they could each profit from the natural equipment of the other 
without losing any of the advantage of their own. 

Certain technical virtues may be mentioned whenever they appear to ad- 
vantage in a class. Use of correct fingering in a difficult passage, desirable 
hand position, use of the wrist, the weight touch, careful phrasing, observation 
of staccato, good dynamic control, are among the points which may receive 
praise when it is deserved. The ability to do even one thing well gives a feel- 
ing of encouragement to the performer and a valuable example to the rest of 
the class. 

Another significant opportunity comes in the more advanced piano class 
where the foundation of a virtuoso technique must be taken into consideration. 
What of the practice of scales, arpeggios, chords, trills and octaves? The ap- 
plication of the principle “function before technique” does not mean that there 
is no place in a piano class for special practice of technique but that the nature 
of its use must be understood by the class members before they can be ex- 
pected to profit from technical practice. Because the teacher is so keenly 
aware of the need of substantial technical equipment he is often tempted to 
introduce isolated drill before this readiness is established. The advantage of 
the class is that when one pupil expresses a desire for technical aid the others 
become aware of the same need. Let us cite an example. 

A class of advanced pupils whose previous study had been in private 
lessons were all in need of technical background. They had no doubt prac- 
ticed scales and other drills, but without much relation to their function in re- 
pertory material. One girl played a piece that showed obvious deficiency in 
running passages. In discussing how she could improve her general equip- 
ment, as well as her performance of this particular number, she asked for help 
in planning some isolated scale and arpeggio practice. The other members of 
the group decided that they could profit from a similar routine. 

Later a boy in the same class had a composition which indicated a need 
for better controlled octaves. He asked for an exercise which was promptly 
appropriated by the entire group. Before many months the entire class was 
practicing on a program of technical development which included every item 
the teacher would have suggested if he had dictated the procedure in advance. 
The difference was that the class had asked for each phase of the work with 
a definite conception of how it would function in their playing. They were 
making a positive effort toward a self-assumed goal. 

(2) Modern study of the art of piano teaching in relation to the needs of 
the students has shown anew the importance of reading ability. I use the 
word “reading” in a desperate effort to reclaim the correct meaning of the term. 
Reading piano music simply means to look at the score and play the corre- 
sponding music at the piano. No one questions what is meant by reading in 
language. In music, however, real reading ability is so rare, that we have 
come to speak of it as “sight reading,” and more recently the superfluous 
terminology “first-sight-reading” has come into usage. 

Good reading facility is best attained through a carefully graduated pro- 
gram of (a) rote, (b) observation teaching, (c) study pieces with appropriate 
reading drill, and (d) independent reading. It is folly to expect good results 
from any one part of this program without adequate use of the other three, 
but for the purposes of our discussion today, we will dwell on the conduct of 
independent reading. 

Since reading facility is based both on efficient procedure, and on much 
reading practice, it is necessary for each pupil to read many easy pieces be- 
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tween lessons. The teacher may occasionally present additional material at 
the lesson in order to test the accumulated reading power, but to motivate 
the home reading it usually will be desirable to hear samples brought to class. 
One simple device is to make a check or some pencil mark on each piece which 
has been approved by the class as adequate reading. 

Many pupils are concerned with the fundamental problem of playing the 
right note with the right finger in the correct rhythm. Mastery of these 
elements alone, however, would not be good reading. Music reading involves 
the ability to take a printed piece of music and produce a musically faithful 
performance on sight. A helpful procedure in piano class reading is to have 
a child play while each other member acts as a “judge” for one particular 
aspect of good reading. We can have separate “judges”' for right notes, cor- 
rect fingers, correct rhythm, phrasing, legato and staccato, loud and soft, hand 
position and other technical matters, and general interpretation. Each “judge” 
improves his discrimination in his specialty, and by rotation becomes conscious 
of all the elements in good reading. The performer does his best in every 
respect because of the consciousness of so many factors being watched. 

In such a judging system we particularly need the positive approach. 
Continued negative criticism will result in a feeling of hopelessness and 
nervousness for the performer, and a false sense of triumph in others’ mis- 
takes on the part of the rest of the class. An approach toward good per- 
formance, checking and approving each positive gain will give confidence to 
the child at the piano, and a feeling of group success to the others. 

Dr. Mursell has shown us in his book, “Principles of Musical Education,”* 
that reading improvement takes place quite as readily when one is watching 
the score and listening to a performance as when one is practicing at the 
piano. The statement seems surprising at first, but I have often noticed the 
principle in operation in classes both of children and of adults. The watch- 
and-listen activity strengthens the association between the printed page and 
the musical soxmd. It helps us to see the notation, imagine the sound, and 
then^ make the appropriate motions on the piano, instead of first looking, then 
playing, and waiting to find out what it sounds like. This brings us to the 
point, not to be expanded here, but which might be the subject of a lengthy 
dissertation, that the piano, like all musical instruments should in a very real 
sense, be played by ear. 

The practical application of Dr. Mursell’s principle puts new life into the 
reading in a piano class. Whereas we might otherwise feel apologetic to the 
members of the class who must wait while a colleague is reading at the piano, 
we now^ reverse the situation, and feel that those who are gathered around 
performing the watch-and-listen practice should actually be grateful to the 
pupil at^ the piano for providing the opportunity. Needless to say, in any 
case, it is important so to rotate the work that every pupil has both playing 
and listening in every reading lessoa 

(3) So interrelated are the fundamental factors of musicianship that our dis- 
cussion of the positive approach to technique and to reading has anticipated many 
items which might be called interpretation. A good technical foundation is 
an important contributor to interpretive power, and the ability to read with 
musicianly results is equally desirable, but the complete artistic performance 
involves something more. The knowledge of style, the feeling for mood, the 
artistic insight into the significant beauty of music, must somehow grow in any 
worthy teaching situation, 

igjj* of Musical Education. James L. Mursell, page 152. (The MacMillan Company, 
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What is the key to performing the contrapuntal intricacies of Bach so 
that they sound like music, and not just an intellectual feat of composition 
and a technical feat of performance? How can we teach that combination of 
personal vigor, intellect and emotion which is Beethoven? How can we grasp 
the subtlety of Brahms’ classical romanticism? How can we explain and 
interpret MacDowell’s fondness for dsmamic sweep from soft to loud ex- 
tremes ? 

Each member of the group, including the teacher, must make his contribu- 
tion. Certainly the approach must be positive. Every personality will reveal 
itself in a way that will help the group towards its goal. One may contribute 
fiery temperament, another a feeling for smoothness. One may understand 
tempo steadiness, another may be strong in the art of rubato. Descendants 
from different national groups will help in the understanding of music from 
their fatherlands. The teacher will constantly guide and enrich the experi- 
ence. There is scarcely time to discuss what is bad. The search for the good 
is so urgent, so fascinating, that all one’s efforts are turned toward positive 
gains. 

Ill 

Up to this point we have attempted to define the positive approach and 
to describe certain examples of its application. In conclusion there are two 
points to be mentioned. The first is that the positive approach recognizes in- 
dividual differences. This fact could be traced back through every step of our 
previous discussion, but let us give specific illustrations. 

A beginning piano class is using bodily response to music to develop a 
rh3rthmic sense. The particular piece studied involves a swinging motion. 
One child places his right foot in front of his left, and swings from front to 
back. Another stands with his feet widely separated, his arms outstretched to 
the side, and swings from left to right. A third has devised an elaborate 
swinging motion involving trunk bending, and the formation of a figure eight 
with his arms, and two others have joined hands to swing their arms to- 
gether. Others have still different reactions. No two are alike, but all are 
good. Shall we select the best and call all the others wrong? Certainly not. 
The class can watch the different responses and learn from them, but no honest 
effort will be ruled out as wrong. 

A famous pianist® made a statement to a piano class which is as rare as 
it is commendable. Introducing a guest artist he said, ‘T want you to listen 
to this pianist. Her technical procedure is different at almost every point 
from that which I would recommend, but her playing is so fine I would not 
change a thing.” Few teachers have the generosity to admit that technical 
systems contrary to their own can produce good results. There are times 
when a teacher is asked as an authority to recommend a procedure. There 
are other times when pupils should have a chance to try their own ways of 
getting good results. 

Our final point is that even a positive approach is hard work. I am 
suspicious of a class where the prevailing attitude is “Oh goody-goody, piano 
playing is all fun.” Piano playing is fun, but it is also work. Anything that 
is worth while involves hard work. The approach can be made pleasant, 
there can be joy in achievement toward a goal, but the process is long and 
laborious. 

An interesting paradox lies in the fact that the hard work is necessary 

® Percy Grainger, New York City, 1933. 
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not only for the direct results, but for the fun of work. Sustained interest 
comes from a project which represents serious effort. As Dr. Dewey pointed 
out a number of years ago,* both the interest theory of making an activity 
pleasurable, and the effort theory of praising the effort for its disciplinary 
value, are false in that they have to do with extrinsic interest and effort. The 
fun and the work of piano playing are both inherent in the activity itself. We 
do not have to put them there, but we can call attention to them. 

The positive approach in a piano class represents a significant oppor- 
tunity. It will mean hard work for each pupil, it will mean hard work for 
the teacher, but it will be worth while. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES IN PIANO CLASS 
TEACHING 

Julia E. Broughton 

Department of Music Education, T^ew York University 

I RECENTLY came across this very helpful statement: “The fundamental 
rules of architecture have not changed through the centuries. The style may 
vary in keeping with human habits and customs, but the need for a solid 
foundation, sound building materials, and good workmanship, is as important 
today as it was in the past, if one would build a durable structure.” The 
ftmckumental principles of teaching have already been established for us by 
successful piano teachers. A great love for and appreciation of the beauty of 
music must be coupled with the imderstanding of the best ways to produce it 
Art and science cannot be divorced. 

Leopold Godowsky once told me that he considers the real secret of good 
teaching to be the maintaining of the interest of the pupils. The teacher 
chooses the right material; namely, that which will interest the pupil, and 
which he will be able to master with a reasonable amount of effort. The 
beauties of the music are pointed out to the student who responds with a desire 
to learn the t)iece. 

It is one thing to like piano music and hope to play it, and quite another 
thing to master its intricacies. This can only be accomplished through per- 
sistent effort, mastering one difficulty at a time. The efficient teacher shows 
the student exactly how to proceed with his practice. Through his own ex- 
perience in learning, he knows that a certain procedure brings the best results. 
He also knows that any teacher’s method is as good as the results he produces. 
The following plan is recommended for pupils of the various grades: Slow 
practice, with each hand alone if necessary; explicit attention to details of 
rhythm, notes, and fingering; and finally, correct interpretation. Concentra- 
tion, of course, must be continuous. Otiber essentials are the importance of 
daily practice, the necessity of developing sight-reading ability, and memo- 
rization. 

Can these many important points be thoroughly presented to a group? 
Yes, indeed, if the lesson is properly planned, and the class is not too large. 
E)ach student is able to develop a measure of independence and gradually 
learns to work out pieces by himself. Do you not think that we teachers 
often make the great mistake of trying to do the student’s learning for him? 
There is so much fine piano literature to enjoy that the student who is taught 
to read competently obtains much satisfaction from exploring these new fields, 

* John Dewey, Interest and Effort in Education. (Houghton Mifliin, 1913.) 
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The value of ensemble work cannot be overestimated. Edgar Stillman 
Kelly says: “I would like to see a revival of duet playing. It requires 
greater musicianship to play a duet or any ensemble number then to play 
alone.” Even in simple duet playing each student succeeds or fails according 
to his ability to time the notes correctly and to carry out the many directions 
found on the printed page. 

® I find it easy to teach the average pupil after a few weeks of patient, 
intensive work with him. During this period right habits are formed, a good 
foundation is laid, interest grows, and tmder right conditions the pupil often 
covers more ground than has been assigned. A few simple rules of procedure 
which have brought satisfactory results with classes of beginners, are as 
follows : 

(1) Point to the notes and count the rh 3 rthm. 

(2) Point to the notes and recite the letter-names. 

(3) One pupil plays the piano with his eyes on the music, while the other 
pupils clap the rh 3 rthm. 

(4) Then each pupil plays in turn. 

When these steps are presented by an enthusiastic teacher, the children 
are inspired to learn. 

There is no reward like the joy of accomplishment. The pupil gradually 
gains confidence and ability until some day he may be asked to play for the 
school assembly or accompany the glee club. Could there be a greater reward? 

Perhaps the greatest pitfall in class work is giving a series of individual 
lessons instead of teaching the class as a whole. While individual attention 
should be given, it is possible to teach the class as a whole while aiding the 
individual. The well trained teacher proceeds systematically, covering much 
groxmd in a short time, keeping all the pupils busy all of the time. If interest 
lags, too much time is no doubt being given to one phase of the work. The 
theoretical side should not be overstressed at the expense of the practical 
side. As Josef Hofmann has said: ‘The goal of the pianist is the making 
of music on the piano.” 

The following incentives have proved beneficial in many classes : Informal 
monthly recitals for pupils, two public recitals yearly, scale and memory 
contests with a list of memorized pieces posted on the classroom wall, the use 
of flash cards, practice records, and stars for the younger pupils. A little boy, 
eight years of age, was fotmd practicing at six o’clock in the morning. When 
asked why he was working at such an early hour, he replied cheerfully: ‘T 
am practicing to earn my stars.” The teacher had told him that if he tried 
very hard, he would be given two gold stars at his next lesson. Needless to 
say, he received them. 

A fimdamental rule for practice has been pointed out by the master 
teacher, Leschetizky, whose pupils recall his impatience with mistakes. A 
composition had to be letter-perfect before he would listen to it. He said: 
“If your piece is not too difficult for your degree of advancement, there is no 
excuse for mistakes. There is a slow tempo at which you can play it without 
making one mistake. Find that tempo. Then practice your piece at that 
tempo until you know it well. Little by little increase Ihe tempo, and you 
will still not be making any mistakes. The only worth-while practice is per- 
fect practice.” 

Let us continue to be awake to progressive and improved ways of carrying 
on our work, but let us not forget the basic principles which are the founda- 
tion of all good piano teaching. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 

Marion Flagg 

Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Hew Tork City 

{Note: This is the Chairman’s introductory statement at the section meeting held in connection 
with theM.E.N.C. biennial convention. New York, 1936, by the Committee on Experimental Projects 
in Music Education. Printed on pages following are papers by Sylvia F. Bienstock, Otto Ortmann, 
Irving Wolfe, Will Earhart, L. Thomas Hopkins, also presented at this meeting.]} 

In Santayana’s The Last Puritan, Oliver makes an observation implicit 
with meaning for music educators. You remember he has made his first ven- 
ture away from his mother, aboard his father’s yacht, finding* his first friend, 
Lord Jim, the one person he knows who is not afraid to live. “To be happy 
was to sing; not to be made to sing, or to sing by rote, or as an art, or for a 
purpose, but spontaneously, religiously, because something sang within you, 
and all else for the moment was remote and still.” This is the kind of ex- 
perience we want our teaching to permit — an artlessness that conceals art, a 
happiness in a fruitful musical experience that is completely satisfying. That 
we fail of the goal so often may be due to an overemphasis on this or that 
purpose, as Oliver by implication laments. Perhaps it is the smug complacency 
of custom that prevents our realization of the sterility of much that we do. 
Perhaps it is our lack of knowledge of the human stuff we are working with. 
In any case, many of us realize that something must be done about it, and the 
studies, discussions and other activities of the Committee on Experimental 
Projects comprise an attempt to find various ways leading out from the 
present unsatisfying state. 

The first difficulty our committee found was with the terms used in our 
assignment. The word experimental has come to be associated closely with 
the narrow meaning of a technique by which objective research may be carried 
on; also, the word research has narrowed from its real meaning — “a searching 
again” — that makes the word unsatisfactory for our purpose. So in my mind 
at least the slogan for our committee is neither research or experimental pro- 
jects but rather Inquiring Mind’* 

The reactions to our original assignment were challenging. “Nothing 
experimental is going on in the music education profession,” one said. An- 
other, “Don’t you know that the only things worth doing are the things that 
have always been worth doing?” Another, speaking from a public platform, 
said that the only research in music worth the name is to the credit of the 
psychologists and the disgrace of the music educators. So, the committee said, 
perhaps we need to know what activities of the “Inquiring Mind” are actually 
going on throughout the country— hence the “Survey of Experimental Projects 
in Music Education.” The report on that survey will be made by one well 
qualified by her interest and achievement in research to organize the informa- 
tion at hand, Mrs. Sylvia F. Bienstock, of the New York City Schools. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL SURVEY OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PROJECTS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 

Sylvia F. Bienstock 

Hew Tot^ 

The Committee on Experimental Projects in Music Education has for its 
main concern the development of a critical appraisal of the various activities in 
the music education profession, an evaluation of results, and particularly a 
more widespread interest in methods of reaching the solution of problems old 
and new by means of careful, impersonal study rather than by tradition and 
personal opinion. 

The first question facing the committee was the extent to which such an 
attitude is now operating, and on what levels and in what areas studies of the 
kind indicated are being carried on. In an attempt to answer this question, a 
letter of inquiry was sent to 751 persons, among whom were included heads of 
music education departments in universities, teachers colleges, and normal 
schools, municipal and state directors of music, graduate students carrying on 
research in connection with master’s and doctor’s degree requirements, and 
individuals working independently in teaching situations. A copy of the letter 
follows. 

Letter of Inquiry 

My dear Colleague: 

The Committee on Experimental Projects in Music Education has been asked to conduct a survey 
of current research and experimental studies in music education and related fields: first, projects which 
endeavor to determine objective evidence of a truth or principle; second, attempts to solve some prob- 
lem by the test of actual experience, or to establish the desirability or suitability of some activity or 
procedure the value of which has not yet been fully demonstrated. The results of thi> survey wiU be 
reported at the Music Educators National Conference in New York. 

The Committee asks your help in discovering activities of this type either through a report of 
projects with which you yourself may be concerned, or others of whiA you may know. A r^ort of a 
project should include: problem, data, procedure and findings or conclusions to date. 

A second purpose of the inquiry is to discover issues in music education which in your opinion 
still need solution, or questions which can still arouse controversy, as areas for further experimental 
study. WiU you kindly list some problems which seem to you important? 

Your cooperation will be valued, whether you: 

(a) Report on experimental work in progress. 

(b) Submit questions suggestive of further study. 

(c) Send names and addresses of others to whom this inquiry should go, or 

(d) Write that you have nothing to report. 

Information should be sent as soon as possible to die undersigned at the Horace Mann School. 

Cordially yours, 

Makiok Flaoo, Chairman, 

To the 751 letters, 159 replies were received. Of these, fifty-nine respond- 
ents report no research activity. The bibliography attached to this report lists 
the studies reported; it is significant that 102 studies are under way or re- 
cently completed. Many letters list problems for study, which will be dis- 
cussed later by Mr. Wolfe. A large number of replies carry an expression of 
interest in the results of the survey. In the same mail, for instance, comes a 
request for guidance in rural school work and from another writer an interest- 
ing account of a study in the same field. 

The reports of studies received fall into thirteen classifications, including 
tests and measurements, vocal and instrumental problems, methods, teacher 
training, rural school music, festivals and contests, radio, and community enter- 
prises. Age levels range from pre-school children to college students and 
adults. 

All studies judged to be experimental in attitude are included, whatever 
research technique was used. Procedures followed included questionnaires, in- 
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dividual and group tests, case studies, use of motion picture films, experi- 
mental and control groups, etc. 

Standard music tests were used in a large percentage of studies. An 
annotated bibliography of more than fifty-five tests has been compiled under 
the direction of Dr. Flemming at the Horace Mann School. The list of 
available tests has grown recently and many will find this assembled material 
helpful. Some of these tests were reviewed by Max Schoen and his committee 
for the recent meeting of the Music Teachers National Association. 

Results from the administration of the Kwalwasser-Dykema Tests to 
9,000 European children will soon be made available by their authors. 

The Consonance Test of the Seashore battery was studied by Tilson. On 
the basis of talent scores and psychological ratings of over 400 students, the 
value of the Seashore Tests as predictive of musical achievement is as high if 
not higher with the Consonance Test omitted. 

One standard intelligence test, sixteen standardized music tests and two 
unstandardized music tests were given 116 freshmen at the Cincinnati College 
of Music by Taylor, in an attempt to discover (1) the relative values of 
certain tests for prognosis of achievement in sight singing and dictation, and 
(2) the extent to which certain tests purported to measure a given trait 
achieve that measurement in common. The experimenters concluded that 
(1) the tests having the highest relative value for prognosis of achievement 
in sight singing and dictation are the K-D Pitch Imagery Test and the Taylor 
Background Discrimination of Mode Test, which is still unstandardized; (2) 
whatever is measured by tests having common or similar titles, it is not the 
same thing for different tests; and (3) the results of some tests point to the 
desirability of a different technique of testing. Also there is evidence that the 
problems set up to be solved by many of the testing techniques are artificial 
ones. 

The Seashore Musical Talent Test was given to 592 high school students 
from grades eight to twelve in order to compare the musical capacity of 
band members as compared with non-members. Melhuish, the investigator, 
found that many students not in the band had musical potentialities which 
greatly exceeded those of the instrumental students, while many instrumental 
students were found to have little musical capacity as measured by the Sea- 
shore tests. 

A study in the correlation between intelligence and ability in music is 
being carried on by Walls, in Minnesota. 

The Raleigh Drake Test of Music Memory is administered by Boswell, 
to 7B pupils upon entering junior high school, to serve as a basis for compari- 
son between musical ability and later musical achievement. 

Five studies in homogeneous versus heterogeneous grouping were reported. 
Charles Dennis, in San Francisco, divides junior high school students into high, 
medium, and low groups, upon ratings received on the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test. 
Superior groups moved along rapidly, the middle group experienced average 
accomplishment, and the lowest group, although showing the keenest interest 
of any group, showed work inferior in quality. 

A study of the adaptation of curriculum to the needs of children is being 
carried on by Hinga in six Rochester schools, in grades four through seven. 
On the basis of an individual singing test devised by the experimenter, pupils 
are divided into two groups, one talented, the other less musical. The talented 
group^ is emphasizing reading and skills, while the other sings rote songs 
organized around units of work. The general trend of the study, although not 
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yet completed, shows that the musical group have read twice as much new 
material as has ever been done in a mixed grade. The second group shows 
spontaneous interest in the songs they sing. 

The feasibility of grouping pupils according to musical ability was studied 
by Biddle in four sixth grade classes, grouped as upper, middle and lowest 
thirds according to ratings on the Gildersleeve Achievement Test and Seashore 
Tests of Music Talent. A fourth group was unselected. All groups re- 
ceived instruction from the same teachers for twenty weeks. On the basis of 
ratings on the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test at the end of the semester, conclusions 
were that such grouping is feasible. 

Homogeneous grouping for fourth grade pupils is judged to be superior 
by Beelar, who gave instruction in music to four fourth grade classes five 
times per week for twelve weeks. The Kwalwasser-Ruch Tests of Musical 
Accomplishment given at the close of the period of instruction were the basis 
for judgment. 

Grouping of 388 five-year old children according to singing ability, with 
one group of like ability singing in small choirs, the other group singing as a 
class unit, seems to Mantell to point to the necessity for attention to indi- 
vidual differences to insure pupil growth in pitch perception. 

All of these reports agreed on the superiority of homogeneous grouping. 

Several studies in pitch discrimination were reported. Wolner and Pyle 
worked with seven cases of marked pitch deficiency in the Detroit elementary 
schools. Instruction was given for twenty minutes each day, five days a 
week, for eighty-one days, using a piano, tuning forks and vocal exercises. 
All seven children were trained to distinguish pitch with considerable accu- 
racy and to sing in such a way as to show marked improvement over initial 
efforts. 

The development of pitch discrimination by means of a coordinated instru- 
mental and vocal approach is the aim of a study in individual training of pitch- 
deficient children at the Horace Mann School. Forty children from first 
through high school grades and one high school teacher received one weekly 
twenty-minute period of instruction. Various devices are employed such as 
a wooden ladder and a flight of steps for indicating and measuring intervals, 
bodily movement for representing pitch differences, piano, psaltery, flute, etc. 
Mechanical transcriptions of the subject's singing are made at various inter- 
vals. Miss Jacobs reports improvement in all cases, and many students have 
attained the standard set for their respective classes. Both investigations con- 
cluded that probably most pitch-deficient children can be trained to distinguish 
and reproduce pitch with considerable accuracy. 

Pitch preferences of 5,180 children were studied by Sherman at Syracuse. 
After hearing five songs sung in three keys, children were asked to record 
preference for key, each key subsequently being found acceptable to an equal 
number of children. This leads the investigator to conclude that school songs 
should be issued in high, medium, and low keys. 

The range of children's voices is the subject of a study by Jersild and 
Bienstock, who administered individual tests of vocal reproduction of pitch to 
407 children aged two to ten years and to 65 adults. Tentative norms of voice 
range were established and the following conclusions reached: Young chil- 
dren are able to sing tones lower in pitch than those suggested as appropriate 
in some music textbook manuals; chromatics are not found to be more diffi- 
cult than diatonic intervals; children with training maintain a statistically 
reliable advantage over equivalent control subjects. These conclusions are 
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taken by the authors to argue that singing is one performance that might well 
be selected for emphasis in the education of young children. 

Studies in the field of voice are being carried on by Updegraff, working 
with three-, four- and five-year-old children, and by Pierce with children from 
elementary to senior high school levels. On the college level, Evanson and 
Dickey are experimenting with choral literature^ choruses. Bartholomew s 
work in studying the singing voice has much of significance for music education. 

Methods of developing music reading power offer persistent difficulties, but 
studies in this field throw little light on the subject at this time. 

Instrumental music is receiving some attention, although not as much as 
the number of questions submitted would lead one to believe is needed. 
Cheyette is making a survey of current practices in music education with par- 
ticular reference to instrumental music. Analysis of the returns from a ques- 
tionnaire sent to urban and rural communities in twenty-five states yielded 
these findings : Urban communities offer a greatly enriched curriculum^ at all 
levels as compared with rural communities; 98% of the returns report instru- 
mental instruction offered in the elementary school, 70% of these systems 
offering instruction free, 30% charging a small fee, usually twenty-five cents 
per lesson. The larger communities charge fees, the smaller ones do not. 
Instruction on orchestral instruments in most cases begins in the fourth grade. 

The value of instrumental training in the school music course is being 
considered by Mr. Earhart, cooperating with the department of curriculum 
and research. The specific question is whether pupil accomplishment will be 
greater if the entire allotment of 120 minutes per week be devoted to vocal 
music, or if part of it be given to the study and use of instrumental music. 
The instructional effectiveness was measured by means of (a) the Kwalwasser- 
Ruch Test, (b) the Kelsey Standardized Tests of Musical Achievement, (c) 
certain unstandardized tests in ‘‘Recognition of Rhythm and Rhythm Nota- 
tion,” and (d) an appraisal made by three judges considered expert in music 
education, on the musical performance of the experimental and control group 
at the end of the instruction period. 

Tests were administered to pupils from the third to the sixth grade. 
From scores attained, each grade was equally divided into an experimental 
and a control group, each group receiving instruction from the same teacher. 
Identical conditions prevailed in the case of both groups, the only exception 
being the two fifteen-minute periods per week of instrumental work which 
the experimental classes received. After three months, both groups were 
retested on all the tests. The results favored the experimental groups in 
grades three and four and the control groups in the fifth and sixth grades. 
This study is being conducted for a period of six months this year after which 
more conclusive findings may be reached. 

Some attention is being given to methods of teaching various instruments 
and of training school orchestras. Two reports describe the use of singing 
scales, arpeggios and simple phrases before orchestral work is undertaken as 
well as in the course of orchestral training. Johannsen is supervising this 
t3q)e of work on the high school level at Milwaukee, and Gillard at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha is working with pupils in the elementary school. 

Two volumes on the scientific analysis of musical performance are soon 
to come from the University of Iowa Press. Seashore and his associates have 
included in these volumes chapters on speech and song in addition to those on 
various string and wind instruments. 
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Wolf, Stanley, and Sette have recently published a valuable paper en- 
titled: “Quantitative Studies on the Singing Voice.” 

Methods of teaching the piano are being investigated by Lockhart of the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education. Using twenty-six eleven-year-old boys and 
girls, all of whom were reporj:ed to have had no ability to play the piano, 
Lockhart tried to prove the superiority of one or the other of two piano 
methods. This experiment was later repeated using three different piano 
books and it is now being tried with five piano books. Twelve hourly lessons 
were given by the same teacher to groups of students who were equally rated 
as to ability, as judged by the K-D tests. A jury of twenty-one teachers of 
piano judged the playing of the different teams on the basis of various criteria. 
The results showed the winning team to be the one receiving instruction from 
the same book when both the two methods and the three methods were tried. 

The only study on motor rhythm is the one recently completed by Dr. 
Jersild and the writer. These results were obtained from tests of 112 chil- 
dren aged two to five years, and seventeen adults. The procedure involved the 
use of a motion picture camera, an ampico piano, an electrically-operated clock, 
a light that was controlled by especially designed perforations in a music 
roll, a device upon which the subject beat time with his hand, and space on 
which a child or adult could walk to the accompaniment of music. According 
to the findings of this study: (1) There is little difference between the child’s 
ability to keep time with his hands and his ability to walk to the accompani- 
ment of music. (2) Children are better able to keep time to music played at 
faster tempos. (3) 2/4, 3/4, and 4/4 meters do not affect the child’s accuracy 
to a material degree. (4) The use of a “simplified” musical pattern does not 
materially improve the accuracy of the child’s performance, and (5) The child 
who stands high in ability to sing is also likely to be above average in rhythmic 
response. 

The experimental activity characterizing the work of the School of Arts 
and Crafts, Winnetka, Illinois, directed by Dushkin, has for its aim an all- 
round music experience instead of instruction in playing one instrument. The 
fee which the students pay covers group and private weekly lessons in in- 
struments, orchestra, harmony and work in the shop. The school is equipped 
with a professional recording apparatus, and records are made from time to 
time of the student’s work. Teachers, as well as pupils, are members of the 
school orchestras. An adult group composed of both standard instruments and 
easier instruments used and constructed in the school has recently been in- 
stituted. 

In New York City a High School of Arts and Music has been organized 
as part of the city school system. 

Many experiments in teaching music by means of correlations with other 
subjects are being tried in different parts of the country. The subjects of 
these experiments cover all ages from pre-school and elementary through high 
school and junior college. With the younger children the aim seems to be to 
provide an environment rich in materials which .will challenge the child’s 
desire to explore and manipulate with a minimum of teacher direction. With 
the older pupils the general method seems to be to organize the class into 
committees or have the class prepare imits of work. Several projects cor- 
relate music with history, social science, art, etc. Others use a concert by the 
symphony orchestra, a Christmas pageant, an operetta, or a school publication, 
as the center of interest in which many departments cooperate towards a 
common goal. All of the reports speak favorably for some type of music 
integration. 
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Seven reports dealt with the problem of teacher training. Rowland tested 
several thousand public school children to find a possible means of preserving 
the natural singing' voice of the child. He concluded that the problem lies in 
the correct training of teachers. 

A significant experiment in self-education for prospective music teachers 
is under way at Potsdam under Miss Hosmer^s guidance. Ten students in their 
freshman year were selected from a group of volunteers to explore the pos- 
sibilities for self-directed education. Through an increased flexibility of pro- 
gram, class attendance requirements changed to permit long periods for con- 
centrated work in a given field, freedom from the necessity for marks and a 
new method of rating, and the development of personal and group conference 
techniques, new paths in teacher training are being marked out by this group. 
A five-months* period of European study is included in their plan for the im- 
mediate future. 

A committee of the Southern Conference for Music Education under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Le Baron is conducting a study on college entrance credits 
in music. This committee is attempting to get at underlying principles and 
needs in the soutliern situation, rather than merely listing courses of study. 

Taylor attempts to answer two questions: (1) What trait differences 
distinguish successful and unsuccessful music students, and (2) what is the 
relationship of these differences to success and failure? 

Hill tried to measure the degree of success attained by Indiana teacher 
education institutions in developing musicianship in school music students. 

The qualifications of music teachers in the public schools as demanded by 
forty-six departments of education are surveyed by Rosenbaum. 

The only report on in-service training of teachers comes from Miss Ter- 
stegge, who organized a teachers* chorus. While the objective at first was a 
recreational one, some attention to problems of voice training is now being 
included. 

All interested in rural schools should read the stimulating report of Miss 
Hood on what is done in Montana to get music established as a definite and 
active part of the curriculxim of village and rural schools, where funds are 
limited. 

Several persons are experimenting with radio as a method of approach 
to the study of singing. Carefully prepared lessons are given in Cleveland to 
elementary school children and in Iowa to high school students. Several at- 
tempts are being made to use and guide the radio listening of students in 
out-of-school hours. 

Exploratory and differentiated music courses are being developed by 
Brockett. All incoming ninth grade students who do not choose band or or- 
chestra are assigned for a six-lesson period to each of three studies named: 
audition, voice, and instrumental instruction. 

The relation between high school music and non-music participation, and 
post-high school music behavior is the subject of Beckman*s interest. He 
found that the high school music group later spent more time in listening to 
radio music, attended more concerts, and were more active in musical organi- 
zations than those who had not participated in musical activities while in school. 

The carry-over of school music work into community life is the concern 
of a study by Norton. 

Comparative values of the contest and festival are being studied by Hood. 

An orchestra composed of business and professional men, twenty to sixty- 
five years of age under Mr. Glatzer*s leadership in New York City is arousing 
marked interest. 
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A bibliography of literature in the field of music education being com- 
piled by Frances A. Wright already includes 8,500 titles. 

Interrelationships between different individual traits, physical, mental, and 
emotional, are the subject of Anderson’s study. 

This necessarily brief comment on material submitted is evidence that a 
questioning and experimental attitude exists. The tentative character of much 
of the reported activity is both encouraging and provocative of thought. Ques- 
tions come to mind as to the value of the problems selected for study, the 
methods by which their solution is sought, and the relation between the evi- 
dence and the conclusions reached. Certainly there is ground for hope even 
here that music educators will join in the progress which educators in other 
fields are making. 

COORDINATION OF RESEARCH IN MUSIC 
EDUCATION 

Will Earhart 

Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

It seems that the time has come when the National Conference should 
organize itself so as to centralize the values of all the research that is going on 
throughout the membership of the Conference. Certainly such an organization 
would be only a further development of the same interest that the Conference 
is now dedicated to. I find these different researches and studies are often 
limited in influence because they do not come before the national body and are 
not taken into a coordinated and fully supported scheme by the whole member- 
ship. I think the membership of the United Conferences could be better in- 
formed of many valuable pieces of research if these could be given national or- 
ganization. We know the power of organization. We have, for business and 
other purposes, organized ourselves in our Sectional Conferences and com- 
bined them all in the National — ^the United Conferences of America. I should 
like to see utilized the strength that would come from unifying all the research 
work. 

I have here a resolution [see footnote] which will come out in the report 
of the Music Education Research Council with the implication that the Music 
Educators National Conference, through its Research Council, shall endeavor 
to encourage such independent research studies as may be referred to it, even 
to the extent of giving them recommendation by the Conference. Here is one 
illustration of this policy: The National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music made a study of high school credits for music, a study prosecuted by 
the National Bureau, because it had a machinery for the work which the 
Council lacked. It was turned over to the Research Council for its approval; 
the Council guided the research from the beginning, and on completion of 
it, recommended its adoption by the Conference. I think that a typical case of 
a study gaining more and wider power and greater authority through Con- 
ference adoption. Something was added to the prestige it would have had if 
it had borne the imprint of the National Bureau alone. 

(The foregoing statement was made by Mr. Earhart, Chairman of the Music Education 
Research Goun^, at the 1956 section meeting on Experimental Projects in Music Education. The 
group by un anim ous vote expressed its endorsement of the RescarA Council resolution tecom' 
mending that the Conference set up tihe machinery for a national coordination of studies in music 
education. The text of the resolution is embodied in the report of the Rcseardhi Council in Part II 
of this volume.} 
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Symbol Key 

* Study is in progress. 

t Title given is not the actual one, but indicates the nature of the investigation. 


Anderson, L. Dewey. (Western Reserve University) 

*tInten*elationships Existing between Different Traits of the Individual. (Reported by 
Lourene Eisaman, Western Reserve University.) 


Ashby, Lillian. (Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilantj, Mich.) 

Adventures in Creative Expression. (Michigan State Normal College, March, 1935.) 


Ayars, Christine M. (37 Summit Ave., Brookline, Mass.) 

The Music Industries of Boston and Their Contribution to the Advancement of the Art of 
Music in the United States. (Master’s Thesis, 1932, Boston, Univ.) 


Bach, Ida E. (John C. Fremont High School, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
*tA Related Music and Art Course. 


Barrett, Howard. (Mansfeld Junior High School, Tucson, Ariz.) 

Junior High School with Reference to the Changing Voice. (Mas- 
ter s Thesis, 1935, University of Arizona.) 

Bartholomew, Wilmer T. (Dept, of Research, Peabody Conservatory of Music) 

A Physic^ Defiiution of '^Good Voice Quality.” (Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
iVmerica, July, 1934.) 


Beckman, Robert E. 

A Study of Certam Music Activities of a Music Group and a Non-Music Group of the 
Graduates of Sunbury High School. (Master’s Thesis, 1934, Bucknell Univ.) 

Beelar, Lola A. (State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa.) 

^**P®Hment^ Study in Mi^ic to Determine the Effectiveness of Homogeneous versus 
Heterogeneous Groupings. (Master’s Thesis, 1929, University of Pittsburgh.) 

^ Expermental f Music to Determine the Effectiveness of Teaching Music with 

the Aid of Latin SyUables or without the Aid of Latin Syffables. 

Bennett, Minerva M. (Temple University) 

mf^^^^/univwsi^^”®* Inherent in Music and Music Education. (Master’s Thesis, 


Biddle, Frank C. (Wilkinsburg Public Schools, Wilkinsburg, Pa.) 

Aewrd^ to Musical AbiUty for Instruction in Music. 
(Master’s Thesis, 1931, University of Cincinnati.) « « irxusic. 

Boswell, Helen. (Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, Ky.) 

*tMusical A<diievement of Junior High School Pupils. 

Brockett, E. B. (Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Bl.) 

Correlation of Music with High School and Junior College History. 

Survey and Differentiated Music Courses for the Ninth Grade. 

Cheslwk, Louis. (Dept, of Research, Peabody Conservatory of Music) 

Violin Vibrato. (Peabody Research Studies, No. 1, 1931.) 

Cheyette, Irving. (Teachers College, Columbia University) 

♦Current Practices in Music Education with Particular Reference to Instrumental Music. 

Charles M. (San Francisco Public Schools, San Francisco, Calif.) 
tHomogeneous Grouping. 


Denues, John. (Department of Education, Baltimore, Md.) 

♦fAmount of Time Devoted to Musical Instruction as a Factor in Progress. 
Dickey, Frances. (University of Washington, Seattle, Wash.) 

“Experiment with Choral Literature Courses. 

Dushkin, David. (Winnetka, 111.) 

The School of Musical Arts and Crafts. 
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Earhart, Will and Gatto, Frank M. (Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

The Value of Instrumental Training in Public School Music: An Eaperimental Study. 
(Pittsburgh Schools, May -June, 1935.) 

Evanson, Jacob A, (Western Reserve University) 

*tAn Experiment in College to Put Recreative Music Study through Choral Music on the 
Same Basis as the Study of a Foreign Language Literature. 

Flagg, Marion, and Flemming, Cecile White 

Descriptive Bibliography of Prognostic and Achievement Tests in Music. (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1936.) 

Forsblad, Arthur Conrad. 

A S^y of Band Group Instruction Methods. (Master*s Thesis, 1935, University of 
Southern California.) 

Gillard, Nell Griscom. (Municipal University, Omaha, Nebraska) 

*tThe Laboratory Type of Learning in Music Education. 

Glatzer, Henriette G. (430 E. 86th St., New York City) 

*tA Men’s Symphony Orchestra Club. 

Hanscom, Howard H. (State Teachers College, Wa 3 me, Neb.) 

fEaperimentation with the Pitch of Songs for Children. 

Hansen, Lily E. 

An Experimental Study of the Effect upon Different Types of Children of a Routine- 
Incidental Method of Teaching Sight Singing. (Master’s Thesis, 1935, University of 
Southern California.) 

Head, Myrtle. (Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio) 

*Music Instruction by Means of Radio. 

Hill, Arthur D. 

Measurements of the Sight Reading Ability of Special Public School Music Students in 
Indiana Teacher Education Institutions. (Master's Thesis, 1934, Indiana State Teachers 
College.) 

Hinga, Howard N. (Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y.) 

^tSegregation According to Musical Talent. 

Hobbs, T. J. (Council Bluffs City Schools, Council Bluffs, Iowa) 

*tStudy in the Development of Rhythm. 

Hood, Marguerite V. (State Dept, of Public Instruction, Helena, Mont.) 

^Comparative Values of Contests and Festivals. 

*Music in Rural and Village Schools. 

Hosmer, Helen M, (State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y.) 

An Experimental Group of Normal School Students. 

Jacobs, Frances and McDavid, Nina. (Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University) 

*The Individual Training of Pitch-Deficient Childr^ through a Coordinated Instrumental 
and Vocal Approach. 

Jersild, A. T. and Bienstock, Sylvia F. (Child Development Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University) 

Devdopment of Rhythm in Young Children. (Child Development Monograph, No. 22, 

A Study of -tihe Development of Children’s Ability to Sing. (Journal of Educational 
Psychology, October, 1934.) 

Kent, Hazel Elizabeth. 

Trends in the Development of Music Education in the United States. (Master’s Thesis, 
1935, University of Southern California.) 

Kwalwasser, Jacob and Dykema, Peter W. 

*fA Study of the Showings of 9,000 European Children on the Kwalwasser-Dykema Tests. 

Le Baron, H. D. (Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala.) 

*tReport of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements of the Southern Conference 
for Music Education. 

Lehman, Esther. (South Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

*An Experiment in Scale, Aipeggio, and Chord Work to Improve Pitch and Tone. (Re- 
ported by Anna Johannsen, Supervisor of Orchestral Instruction, Milwaukee, Wis.) 
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Lentz, D. A. (Vermilion, S. D.) 

tThe Orchestral Music of Cesar Franck. (Reported by W. R. Colton, University of South 
Dakota.) 

Leyman, Jonas. (Elkton, S. D.) 

The Music Program of the Town and City Schools of South Dakota. (Master's Thesis, 
1935, University of South Dakota.) 

Lockhart, Lee M. (Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

tE3q>ariment in Piano Learning. 

McIntosh, Mrs. Frederick. (Western Reserve University) 

'*tAn Effort to Provide Ideal Conditions for Creative Work for Young Children. 

McKay, Louis P. 

A Development of the Methods Advocated by the Various Schools of the Art of Piano 
Playing Since the Year 1710. (Master’s Thesis, 1935, Michigan State College.) 

McMahon, Alice. (Libby School, Chicago, Dl.) 

*tA Unit in a Modified Activity Program wifix an Eighth Grade Symphony Orchestra. 
(Reported by Agnes Benson, Board of Education, Chicago, 111.) 

ManteU, Gladys. (Watertown Public Schools, Watertown, N. Y.) 

^fStudy of Growth in Pitch Discrimination with Kindergarten Children. 
fStudy of Pupil Reactions to Two Types of Integrated Program. 

Melhuish, John H. 

An Investigation of the Musical Capacity of fixe Students of Blakdy High School. 
(Master's Thesis, 1934, Bucknell University.) 

Meyers, Helen. (3219 Kimball Ave., Toledo, Ohio) 

A Music Program Utilizing the Various Community Forces for Satisfying Child DevdLop- 
ment. 

Morse, Helen Ide. (University of Kentucky) 

A Christmas Pageant. 

Norton, William W. (Flint Community Music Association, Flint, Mich.) 

*tThe Carry-over of School Music into the Community. ^ 

Ortmann, Otto. (Dept, of Research, Peabody Conservatory of Music) 

Problems In the Elements of Ear Dictation. (Peabody Research Studies, No. 2, 1934.) 
Some Determinants of Melodic Memory. (Journal of Educational Psychology, September, 
1933.) 

Ortmann, Otto and others. (Dept, of Research, Peabody Conservatory of Music) 
'^tCcnnpletion of a Music-Psych<dogical Bibliography. 

^fPsychological Aspects of Piano Tedinique. 

^fTests for Motes: Ability. 

Peithman, H. W. (Mendota, HI.) 

*tAn Investigation in Rural School Music. 

Perham, Beatrice. (Ohio State University) 

An Environment for Music. (Progressive Education, October, 1935.) 

Peters, Charlotte. (Cass Street Rotary School, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

tAn Operetta in a Rots^ or Platoon School. (Reported by Anna Johannsen, Supervise: 
of Orchestral Instruction, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

Petran, Laurence A (Dept, of Research, Peabody Conservatory of Music) 

Pitch Discrimination near the Upper and Lower Thresholds of Audition. (Americai 
Journal of Psychology, January, 1933.) 

Phillips, Pauline E. (State Teachers College, Kearney, Neb.) 

fUnit of Work for Grade Seven. 

Pierce, Anne E. (State University of Iowa) 

High School of the Air. 

*tResearch and Experimentation in fixe Field of Voice. 

Pomeroy, Marie. (Ocean County Public Schools, Toms River, N. J.) 

^The Best Range fen: Songs in the Elementary Grades. 

Richter, A (High School of Arts and Music, New York City) 

*tA High School of Arts and Music. 
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Rodgers, Lois Cole. 

A Measurement of the Effect of Method on Musical Achievement. (Master’s Thesis, 
1934, Wayne University.) 

Rohner, T. (2236 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, 111.) 

^tTesting Innate Ability in Music. 

Rosenbaum, Isadore. 

State and City Requirements Demanded of Public School Music Teachers. (Master’s 
Thesis, 1934, Temple University.) 

Rowland, Ruth E. (State Teachers College, Chico, Calif.) 

*tThe Child Voice. 

Schoen, Max. (Carnegie Institute of Technology) 

tReport of the Committee on Music Tests and Measurements of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association. 

Seashore, Carl E. and others. (State University of Iowa) 

Analysis of Musical Performance. (University of Iowa Studies in Psychology of Music, 
Vol. IV.) 

The Scientific An 2 dysis of Musical Performance. (University of Iowa Studies in Psychol- 
ogy of Music, VoL V.) 

Shattuck, Louis B. (Lowville, N. Y.) 

^fEiqieriment in Sight Singing. 

Sherman, Allen H. 

A Study of the Pitch Preferences of Children. (Master’s Thesis, 1935, Syracuse Univer- 
sity.) 

Sidman, Gladys M. (600 Parkside Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.) 

The Correlation of Music, Poetry, and Pictorial Art in Teaching Appreciation. (Master’s 
Thesis, 1935, University of Buffalo.) 

Starr, Clara E. (Board of Education, Detroit, Mich.) 

Study to Show the Value of the Expressive Arts (Music, Art, and Dramatics) in a Public 
School Mental Hygiene Program. (Master’s Thesis, 1935, University of Michigan.) 

Stewart, Mabel V. 

A Survey of the Problems Encountered in Teaching Secondary School Music in the State 
of California. (Master’s Thesis, 1935, University of Southern California.) 

Stong, Andre Lewis. 

The Relation of Music as Taught in Junior College to Certain Leisure Time Activities of 
Students. (Master’s Thesis, 1935, University of Southern California.) 

Strouse, Catharine E. (Kansas State Teachers (k)llege, Emporia, Kans.) 

*tCobrdination of Radio Listwing with School Music Studies. 

Swarthout, D. M. (University of Kansas) 

*fFour CSEP Projects. 

Swift, Frederic Fay. (Ilion Public Schools, Ilion, N. Y.) 

*tA Study to Determine to What Extent High School Students Can Identify a Definite 
Pitch. 

Taylor, Corwin H. (Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio) 

A Study of Trait Differences as Related to Success and Fadlure in Music Students. 
(Master’s Thesis, 1935, University of Cincinnati.) 

Taylor, Elizabeth M. (Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio) 

A Study of the Relative Values of Certain Tests for Prognosis of Achievement in Sight 
Singing and Dictation. (Master’s Thesis, 1935, University of Cincinnati.) 

Telford, C. W. and Spangler, Harry. (University of North Dakota) 

Training Effects in Motor Skills. (Journal of E:roerimental Psychology, February, 1935. 
Reported by H. C Rowland, University of North Dakota.) 

Terstegge, Meta. (Board of Education, Jersey City, N. J.) 

''^tSight Reading Rather than ’^Sight Guessing.” 

^Teachers’ Chorus of Jersey City. 

Tilson, Lowell M. (Indiana State Teachers College) 

The Predictive Value of the Seashore Battery of Musical Talent Tests When Consonance 
Is Omitted Compared with That of the Entire Battery. 
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Tinnin, Ruth Dawson. 

Correlating Music with Literature and Art in a Fine Arts Appreciation Course £or the 
Junior High School, (Master’s Thesis, 1935, University of Texas.) 

Updegraff, Ruth. (State University of Iowa) 

*tThe Effect of an Intensive Music Training Program Administered to Young Children. 
Walls, Robert B. (East Grand Forks, Minn.) 

^fCorrelation between Intelligence and Ability in Music. (Reported by H. C. Rowland, 
University of North Dakota.) 

Wendland, Melba Parker. 

Individual Pupil Development in Piano Classes at Inglewood High School. (Master’s 
Thesis, 1935, University of Southern California.) 

Whistler, Harvey Samuel. 

The Organization and Administration of Music Department in Secondary Schools. (Mas- 
ter’s Thesis, 1935, University of Southern California.) 

Wilson, Grace V. (Wichita Public Schools, Wichita, Kans.) 

^tSupervised Radio Listening for Out-of-School Hours. 

Wolf, S. K., Stanley D., and Sette, W. J. (Electrical Research Products, Inc., New York 
City) 

Quantitative Studies on the Singing Voice. (Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
April, 1935.) 

Wolfe, Irving. (State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa) 

*An Analysis of the Education of Music Teachers and Supervisors as Provided by the 
State Teachers Colleges. (Doctor’s Thesis, to be completed in 1936, Northwestern 
University.) 

*An Experiment in the Prediction of Future Success of School Music Majors through the 
Use of Various Measures at Matriculation. 

Wolner, Manuel 



Wright, Frances A. (University of California, Los Angeles, Calif.) 

*tBibliography of 8,500 References on Various Phases of Music. 

Yingling, Robert W. 

A Critical Study of the Procedures Used in Schools Which Teach Sight Reading in Sing- 
ing without the Tonic Sol-Fa Syllables. (Master’s Thesis, 1935, Oberlin C^oUege.) 



THE MUSIC TEACHER^S RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
RESEARCH 

Irving Wolfe 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
cso 

No DOUBT it will always be true that leadership in educational research 
will be centralized in our graduate schools and in the research bureaus of our 
large city school systems. But every research specialist knows that, having 
discovered a new or better educational route, the almost insurmountable 
difi&culty lies in diverting the bulk of daily practice out of traditional ways into 
the newly-charted road, however fine it may obviously be. Evidence may be 
presented through reports at our conventions or through our professional 
journals. These we will read or hear with enthusiastic interest and hearty 
agreement; but what happens with our own procedures a little later when the 
temporary stimulus dims? We slide back into the same old, comfortable, 
traditional rut. In fact many of us do not have to return because we did not 
truly stir ourselves from the old way. 

A few weeks ago I read an unpublished master's thesis by a member of 
the music faculty in one of our teachers colleges. It is one of several studies 
which supplement the National Survey of the Education of Teachers.^ Quoting 
from the major conclusions, “One of the most outstanding implications of the 
survey is that mtisic instructors are bound by seemingly steadfast traditions. 
There is evidence of 'teaching as having been taught' with respect to the 
particular courses offered in the music curriculum. ... It is probable that 
in most cases the same topics are taught, and in the same way (in such things 
as history and harmony) that they were taught a half century ago’* Yes, the 
slumbering way of tradition is an easy road, but it does not lead out of the 
levels nor over the horizon. The way of research is not so easy but it is far 
more challenging and it bears the fruit of progress. If research is to be truly 
effective in charting the way for music education it will come about through 
widespread participation- in research activity by the Conference membership. 

Such a statement naturally raises the question, is each music teacher 
responsible for research? If by research we mean the use of formal tech- 
niques and refined statistical procedures our answer must be in the negative. 
This type of research is necessarily the responsibility of the comparatively 
small proportion of our group who are somewhat familiar with formal research 
methods. If on the other hand, our concept of research is, first, the realization 
of an existing problem, second, open-minded study and analysis of its factors 
and conditions, and, finally, adjustment of thinking and of instructional pro- 
cedures in accord with what is thus revealed, then we recognize research as a 
very necessary condition for progress and improvement. Thinking of it in this 
broad meaning, every one of us who claims in any sense to be a music educator 
has a continuous responsibility for research in an active way. 

May I suggest that we Aink of the reason for our responsibility for re- 
search by engaging in a bit of self-inventory. There is not an individual here 
who did not look in a mirror before coming to this meeting. We consider it 
an important thing to check on our appearance by rather frequent inspections 
of that sort. But how long has it been since we looked past the complexion 
and vanishing lines to really see ourselves as teachers, to learn how effective 
our educational procedures are, to measure our standards of attainment against 

^ E. E. Mohr: A Study of Representative Courses in Music in Selected Teachers Colleges 
and T^ormal Schools, Colorado State Teachera College, 1932. 
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the possibilities of our groups and of our own personal abilities? Such an 
introspection may result in an unpleasant sense of insufficiency, or at least in a 
degree of dissatisfaction with our work. Those of us who have had that ex- 
perience will bear testimony that it is not exactly an unfortunate state of mind 
in which to comprehend the need for improvement. 

When we sense our shortcomings and our need for improvement we are 
then in condition for making forward progress. I can suggest a time when 
most of us were more anxious to learn than at any time before or since — ^the 
first few weeks of teaching. The reason for our desire to learn at that time 
was that we were consciously confronted by problems. It is when we handle 
our problems in a complacent, unconcerned manner, or, in other words, when 
our activities are not truly problems that we become static in our educational 
progress. And against that sterile condition all of us are pledged to do battle 
with all our professional zeal. 

Miss Flagg and the members of the Committee on Experimental Projects 
in Music Education have had as one purpose in the survey the assembling of 
your own judgments concerning the important problems and issues in music 
education which are much in need of experimental study. Twenty-six of the 
persons contacted in the survey described a total of fifty-one such problems. 
I have chosen several of these problems which seem to me to be most signifi- 
cant from the standpoint of music education as a whole and most possible of 
fruitful cooperative effort. Following are brief descriptions of these problems, 
all of which are direct quotations from the suggestions made by members of 
the Conference: 

From the Elementary Field — 

(1) How positively effective are rhythmic bodily movements in the devel- 
opment of musicianship? Or, is it absolutely certain that music receptivity is 
more fully awakened through overt physical responses than without it? 

(2) How meet the needs of the appalling percentage of school children 
classed as pitch deficients? What can be done to formulate definite methods 
of procedure? If music material in the primary grades were sufficiently simple 
to provide cumulative musical experience, would later remedial work oh so 
large a scale be necessary? 

(3) Should a child be taught to read music to sing? If so, at what age 
should he be started? 

(4) Why is it that we teach music reading in the singing classes through- 
out all of our grades and when students get to high school and college, with 
very few exceptions, the only ones who can read music— either vocal or instru- 
mental — ^are those who had instrumental work in the grades? There must 
be some way to account for this situation which is so real that it is impossible 
to avoid it. 

(5) What objectives, methods of procedure, and materials can be of most 
worth in introducing music into the small school community? (By small 
school community is meant the small village school system, the consolidated 
school without a music program, and the rural school.) Objectives suggested 
for the project: (a) To give support to state departments of public instruc- 
tion that are insisting on school districts meeting a minimum standard in 
music, (b) To offer the school administrator in the small school system 
definite assistance by: (1) Setting up simple but fundamental principles for 
establishing a music program. (2) Ferreting out objectives that are suitable 
and timely to the situation that exists in these districts. (3) Offering types of 
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plans as a beginning program that will evoke a satisfactory response from 
pupils, teachers, and community. (4) Organizing suggestions that will aid the 
administrator in presenting the proposition that adding music to the curriculum 
is reasonably within the budgetary limitations. 

Junior High School Music — 

(6) Study should be made of the problem of the “boy voice.” I am far 
from convinced that the “high head tone” treatment we are giving them at 
present is entirely correct. 

(7) Music in the junior high school is in a sad state. The trouble is the 
program — not the music program — ^but the other program. I think every effort 
should be made to bring this to a solution. The biggest educators in the 
country should work on it. 

Senior High School Music — 

(8) Is the average high school course of study in music organized and 
motivated as well as other high school subjects? How much credit in music 
should be allowed toward high school graduation and college entrance? 

Instrumental Music — 

(9) The problem of motor-control as applied to the instrumentalist needs 
to be emphasized. This phase of musical ability has been quite neglected in 
spite of the tremendous individual differences in this capacity. 

Tests and Measurements — 

(10) What are the delimitations of the Seashore and the Kwalwasser- 
Dykema test batteries? These tests are still being used quite widely by people 
naively ignorant of their shortcomings. 

(11) Is progress being made on the problem of measuring emotional re- 
action to music? 

Education of Teachers — 

(12) The present attitude and future action of State Departments of 
Education concerning the college curriculum for Teachers and Supervisors of 
Music in the Public Schools. The present trend of state education officials 
and Arts Colleges in dealing with this all important subject is disturbing, yes, 
alarming. In my opinion, the National Conference should take up this matter 
seriously without delay. 

(13) Selection and qualifications of teachers of instrumental music. 

(14) The deplorable lack of musical training of the classroom teacher in 
the first six grades of the public schools. 

Carry-over of School Influence into Adult Life — 

(15) How can we extend our activities into the adult life of the com- 
munity? 

(16) What can be done to combat the lack of carry-over from school 
music into community life? What becomes of the armies of singing children? 
They do not participate in music as adults. I do not know what agents would 
be interested in carrying this information further, but it is high time some 
attention was brought to it. 
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These are a few of the problems which seem to some of our members to 
be greatly in need of continued experimental effort. Many others were sug- 
gested by our chairman, Miss Flagg, in her recent article appearing in the 
Journal,^ Any one of them is a crying challenge to him who hath ears and 
a sincere desire to move forward. What is our responsibility as music teachers 
toward these and other such problems? May I suggest that we think of it 
in two ways— our responsibility as individuals, and as a group. 

As individuals we are the active music leaders in the school communities 
of America. Some of us are more effective educators than others. The in- 
spiring thought is that all of us can be still more effective than we are — by 
approaching our work with the humble, purposive spirit of discovery; of 
seeking for, of research, of learning, and finally, of enlightened adaptation. 
Whenever we maintain a scientific attitude toward a common daily activity, 
whenever we sense in it the existence of a problem, whenever we challenge 
an objective or question an established practice in the spirit of one eager to 
learn — then we are progressing as music educators, increasingly more worthy 
of the opportimities entrusted to us. This is the responsibility of the music 
teacher for research. 

In closing may I describe what I feel is our group responsibility for re- 
search. Our efforts as individuals, functioning through our own separate 
planning, and initiative, will do much toward improving our work and insuring 
our growth as music educators, but, from the standpoint of music education, 
the reach of our influence is necessarily limited. This is true even though we 
may be notably successful in our efforts. I am not able to get away from the 
thought of what this group might accomplish if our research efforts could be 
combined and directed toward the study of a single area or a group of closely 
related problems. The possibility of significant achievement through coopera- 
tive effort is so promising as to constitute a tremendous challenge. 

In order to learn something of our potential power, how many of you 
have taken at least one graduate course in research methods? How many of 
you have conducted on a scientific basis at least one study which could be 
called research? How many of you would be willing to assist in a cooperative 
research during the coming year if thorough plans were prepared (and if proper 
credit were given all the cooperating workers) — ^for example, in the field of 
music reading? I wish we might volunteer our active service in two or three 
research projects on a sufficiently scientific basis to determine conditions of 
procedure, collection of data, and evaluation and interpretation of the findings. 

If we can cooperate in our research work so that our efforts coordinate 
toward a common objective, the progress of music education will be greatly 
accelerated. This type of cooperative research activity, added to the normal 
research efforts of individuals and the continued revelation resulting from a 
research attitude on the part of music teachers everywhere, will make it 
possible for research to yield its greatest contribution. Such is our group 
responsibility and opportunity for research. 

* **Whcre Next? And How Shall We Find the Way?’* by Marion Flagg, Music Educators 

Journal, Novcmber-December, 1935. 



RESEARCH AND THE CONSERVATORY 

Otto Ortmann 

Director, Peahody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Maryland 

I HAVE BEEN ASKED to discuss research as an integral part of the work of 
a conservatory of music. Having had the opportunity of organizing the first 
of such departments at the Peabody Conservatory more than twenty years ago 
and watching its subsequent development and expansion I am convinced of 
the value of research work in music, not only for its direct contributions to 
musicology, but also for its varied and significant correlation with the cur- 
riculum of a conservatory, including, naturally, the public school course. 

The need for such research is obvious to those of us who are daily con- 
fronted with pupil and teaching problems. Although the proverb chacun a son 
gout (each one according to his own taste) justifiably plays an important part 
in musical aesthetics and is, perhaps, the best argument against attempting 
experimental research from the aesthetic angle, it does not mean that the 
attempt to get at the objective basis of our reactions to music is necessarily 
futile. In fact, it is probably this false assumption which has resulted in the 
printing of so much vague, misleading and often incorrect literature on the 
subject, and which has really made experimental investigation so necessary. 
One has only to pick up, for example, quite at random, a book on the art of 
singing, to learn that much nonsense is still being written and that the best 
exponents of the art are seldom the best analysts. The defects in most older 
works can be traced to supposition in place of fact; more recently, however, 
we find a no-less misleading use of pseudo-scientific terminology. Thus we 
read in a book on piano playing that the deltoid muscle is the muscle used in 
all forms of key-depression on the keyboard. This muscle happens to be the 
one which lifts the upper arm. And in a book on voice training we read that 
the pupil should aim for a **pyramido-prismo-conico-helico-cuspidal-spherical 
relationship,” and in another that “the author after an experiment had no 
difficulty in getting almost all of his boys and girls (ages 8 to 16) to vocalize 
through three octaves without strain.” This is far removed from true research 
work. 

With such a need for careful investigation manifest, the question arises as 
to where musicological research can best be done. The organization of a de- 
partment of research is both complex and costly. It involves the purchase of 
expensive equipment and the expenditure of funds for salaries, neither of 
which is possible with the budgets of most schools of music. Moreover, the 
popular idea about science and art not mixing well tends, in the lay mind — 
and to some extent in the professional mind, as well — ^to remove the field of 
scientific investigation from that of the conservatory. As a result, most of the 
musicological research in the past has been done by universities and a few 
commercial institutes as part of their general experimental work, rather than 
by conservatories. Many excellent results have been obtained. 

And yet the logical, and, in many respects, the best institution to undertake 
such investigation is the conservatory of music. In the first place, the faculty 
and student material immediately and constantly available is of the greatest 
value, both as to quality and quantity; in the second place, the immediate 
application of the findings to actual classroom conditions is possible with a 
constant check on subsequent developments and a clear retention of the ultimate 
musical goal; in the third place, new problem cases can be dealt with as they 
arise; in the fourth place, general curricular questions can be studied “on the 
field.” 
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The fact that in a conservatory all courses are music courses, or, at least, 
are closely allied to music, gives an abundance of correlative data which cannot 
be obtained an 3 rwhere else. And, as our experiments in musical talent have 
shown, musicality is not so much the functioning of a number of separate 
attributes, as it is a highly synthesized reaction to complex stimuli. And the 
analysis of the simple components can only give a partial answer to the problem. 
Yet it is very necessary, for the attempts to undertake directly the analysis 
of “life situations” in music education, emotionally, aesthetically and what 
not, can be called research only by stretching the term enormously. Hence 
the indefiniteness and impracticality of the conclusions. On the other hand, 
when the simpler processes can be immediately applied in “life situations,” 
when all kinds of classroom data are also available, the laboratory findings 
become definitely valuable and intelligible. The conservatory furnishes a 
splendid setup for these conditions. But the setup must be a cooperative one. 
It demands not only that the research department be a functional part of the 
general curriculum, but it also demands a high degree of correlation among 
the content of the regular music courses. Our courses are adapted so far as 
possible to individual needs. This complicates greatly the administration of 
curricular details, but it also results in a gain in efficiency. Without this 
correlation the output of a research department cannot find proper application. 

I do not mean to say that the entire field of musicological research should 
be undertaken by the conservatory of music. Many portions of the field fall 
beyond the scope of a conservatory's activities. But the most practical and 
immediately beneficial aspects are intimately correlated with the work of a 
music school. 

The value of research work depends further upon the equipment of the 
research worker. Occasionally, we come across a man who is what we call 
musical and at the same time analytically-minded; a man who is interested 
in both the artistic aspects of music and the objective basis which makes the 
art possible; a man who has training both in the making of music and in 
psychological and scientific method. Such a man makes the best research 
worker. And, incidentally, musical training from an artistic standpoint, rather 
than academic training, is necessary in any teaching of music, as well as in 
research. This is especially noticeable in the training of public school music 
teachers. 

The danger that lurks in research work, as such, is the richness of the 
field, and the purely scientific man is easily led away from the original musical 
goal. There is so very much about which we should like to know something; 
there are so many interesting bypaths which in spite of their attractiveness 
may lead to dead ends, that wisdom in the choice of research problems be- 
comes fundamentally necessary if the work is to function efficiently as a part 
of a conservatory of music. The amount of time and effort being spent in 
elaborate testing procedures, in the twenty-and-more-page questionnaires 
(which, incidentally, I receive all too often), and in detailed statistical treat- 
ments which are unwarranted by the problem itself, or by the nature of the 
information sought, is little short of appalling. Failure to remember that 
when we test for isolated fundamentals we cannot, usually, apply these findings 
unaltered and in toto to the musical situation as a whole has further retarded 
definite progress. Yet to attempt statistical measures of the whole situation 
directly, through the very nature of the case, leads nowhere so far as research 
is concerned. 
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The musically-trained worker can avoid many of these pitfalls. I have 
frequently been asked how we manage to do the research work with no full 
time research worker, all workers being engaged in teaching at the con- 
servatory as well. One of the answers is found in the limitation of our investi- 
gations to problems which have actually arisen in the classroom and the solu- 
tion of which has a definite bearing on teaching or learning procedure. More- 
over, whenever possible, preliminary work is done on a small scale, hence with 
a minimum expenditure of time in order to check on the central tendencies 
and gross characteristics of the distributions, as a result of which modifications 
of either problem or procedure, or perhaps of both, can be introduced. This 
is made possible by the wide range of students from which we can choose and 
a comprehensive Imowledge of their achievements, which daily individual and 
class lessons furnish. In this way the quantitative aspect of the work can be 
materially reduced without impairing the validity of the results. 

The advantage in personnel, offered by a conservatory of music, is some- 
what offset by apparatus equipment. Accordingly, extreme care must be exer- 
cised in the purchase of apparatus because many devices adequate for normal 
purposes will not meet the exacting demands of thorough musicological re- 
search, For instance, the differences among vocal qualities, as they are re- 
vealed by trained singers, are frequently so minute that the ordinary so-called 
professional recordings do not suffice. (Short oscillograms, for example, in- 
sufficient to record vibrato variations, cannot be used to interpret tone quality 
safely. Yet that has been a rather standard procedure.) 

Much of the apparatus in use in the Research Department of the Peabody 
Conservatory has been specially built for our specific needs. Without this 
precaution the cost of equipping a research laboratory mounts out of all pro- 
portion to the gain, nor can such an expenditure be justified so long as the 
research work remains a department, the function of which is not contributory 
to the actual teaching of music. 

The advantage of using, as research workers, members of the conservatory 
faculty lies in keeping the cost of salaries at a minimum and in making maxi- 
mum use of immediate classroom application. We have been signally fortimate 
at the Peabody in having men so interested that hours are not considered, and 
the work, through its own momentum, sometimes goes into the small hours of 
the night. Without this interest, which should extend to the faculty itself, 
and the coordination of the work with other subjects in the curriculum, no 
conservatory can develop an efficient research department. 

And, perhaps, the most important contribution- which a department of 
research at a conservatory of music can make is to bring together, at least 
to some extent, the views of the scientist and those of the musician. It is 
again the discrepancy, more apparent, perhaps, than real, between science and 
art. For a long time each side has called the other names. Shortly after 
publication of my first book on piano technique I received numerous letters 
illustrating this attitude. One man wrote: “The soul of the piano transcends 
all investigation,” .another : “the records may all be true, but I do not believe 
them even if they are.” 

There is no doubt in any mind that both research work and music teaching 
have suffered in the past through failure of each to take into consideration the 
viewpoint of the other. In a recent study of voice quality, we found that 
most of what was said about the placement of the voice is physiologically 
wrong, in some respects even absurd, being purely imagery. But we also 
found that, very frequently, such imagery gets excellent results; and hence. 
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as a pedagogic procedure, is not to be condemned. I mention this as a concrete 
instance in which a marked difference exists between the idea of the musician 
and the findings of the scientist, yet in which both are right in maintaining 
their stands. The sooner the scientist realizes that he must take into consid- 
eration the reactions of the musician, judging them not as right or wrong 
according to scientific dogma, but, instead, seeking their whys and wherefores 
in relation to the teaching results, that is to say, in relation to the so-called 
^‘life situation”; and the sooner the musician realizes that science can con- 
tribute facts which are of great importance to the artist and the teacher, the 
sooner will progress be made. And this much desired cooperation can perhaps 
best be furthered by the anal 3 rtically-minded musician at work in a conservatory 
of music. 

It is not difficult to show how closely interdependent are the findings of 
research and the work of the music teacher. Let us take, as an instance, piano 
technique. Here a knowledge of the leverage and muscular systems of the 
fingers, hand, and arm, as a result of careful experimentation, has resulted, in 
some cases, in the immediate correction of technical faults, whether these have 
concerned the so-called breaking-in of the finger-joints, hand position or actual 
technical dexterity. When the movements of the pianist’s hands are actually 
photographed and accurately traced we find that they obey the same funda- 
mental mechanical principles as the movements of the parts of a machine. In 
fact, knowing the principles in advance, we can determine, to some extent at 
least, the most efficient form of movement. The knowledge that all tone 
qualities on the piano are simply the result of variations in the speed of the 
hammer (excluding noise-elements and pedal effects) in no way need rob 
them of their beauty, but it does place in the hands of the teacher a valuable 
method of procedure. 

In violin several instances of defective tone quality were corrected when 
the vibrato movement was photographed and its irregularity seen. Similar 
results were obtained through an analysis of ‘‘shifting” movements when photo- 
graphed in slow motion photography. In neither case could the defects be 
heard as such by the ear. 

An indirect result of these studies led to an investigation of the effect 
of duration on tone quality generally, where it was found to play a far ihore 
important part than is usually realized. For the musician uses “quality” to 
mean more than the physicist’s definition of the relationship between funda- 
mental and partials. Quality is not a fourth attribute, in addition to pitch, 
loudness, and duration ; it is a sensation resulting from these three, and varies 
with each variation among them. This is shown as soon as we adequately 
photograph complex tones, and enables us to explain the many descriptive 
terms frequently borrowed from other sense-departments. Any clearing of 
the terminological confusion surrounding tone quality is of decided practical 
value to the music teacher. When careful tests are made we find that we 
cannot distinguish, for example, low flute from low trumpet tones, or soft 
bassoon from soft horn tones. Yet we carelessly speak of each instrument 
having its own tone quality. This is not accurate. Each has many tone 
qualities. The piano tone cannot be recognized as such if we hear it a second 
or more after tone-beginning ; if a violin tone be made sufficiently short, the 
tone of the finest artist cannot be distinguished from that of an average student. 

The analysis of voice quality has been of direct practical help in disclosing 
four major determinants in the male voice: a concentration of energy at a 
relatively fixed low point, a secondary concentration at a fixed high point, 
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a proper vibrato, and adequate intensity. Incidentally, this investigation alone 
has extended over six years, and the results are based upon more than a 
thousand records. A person experienced in the interpretation of oscillograms 
can estimate, in a general way, the voice quality from the waveforms. Ex- 
perimental voice teaching based upon these findings is now being done, and 
the results look very promising. Or, as another example, let us take the 
case of the voice pupil whose huskiness was attributed to defective placement, 
and only when the pupil was sent to a specialist was this traced to a heart 
condition about which he had not had the least knowledge. 

These practical effects of research are not restricted to fields such as 
vocal and instrumental technique. They apply as well to any other phase of 
music education. They have contributed directly to a course in the acoustics 
of music, and they have substituted, for the traditional routine teacher attitude 
in music, certain improved procedures and an inquiring mind. In rhythm 
dictation, in spite of the great complexity of replies, errors result from a few 
definite fundamental causes: confusing the beginning of a beat with its dura- 
tion; confusing the aural with the visual pattern; conflict between agogic and 
dynamic accent. In melody dictation errors again group themselves into rather 
clearly defined classes: tone repetition, change of pitch, conjunct-disjunct mo- 
tion, and degree of skip. Mistakes in intervals can be traced directly to the 
two attributes of pitch-distance and fusion degree. When we learned these 
things, we immediately applied them in the classroom with the result that the 
achievement level was materially raised and first year classes can now take 
second year examinations with good results. The study further makes possible 
a graded series of rhythmic, melodic or harmonic exercises which eleminate 
useless drill on nonessentials. 

A field in which relatively little experimental work has been done is that 
of note reading. A study of this is now imder way and, like the study in 
ear training, begins to show certain imderlying principles which are significant 
Thus efficiency in chord reading depends upon such factors as number of 
notes, vertical distance, form of visual pattern and possible chord units. In 
this coimection it is interesting to mention that an exposure of less than one 
twenty-fifth of a second is ample for reading chords that do not involve leger 
lines. 

The study in music reading was undertaken because one of the greatest 
deterrents to general participation in nonprofessional music-making is the 
inability to sight-read the printed score. If the average music student could 
play or sing simple — ^and later more difficult — ^pieces at sight, interest in playing 
and singing would increase greatly. But reading at sight in music parallels 
book reading, in so far as both depend upon the establishment of efficient read- 
ing habits. Even the preliminary work which we have done already indicates 
that note-reading efficiency can be doubled in a short time, once the pupil is 
drilled on the essentials. A very useful device in this connection, built in our 
laboratory, is an apparatus which exposes small or large areas of the music 
score at various rates of succession. The improvement in eye movement, when 
these exposures are properly controlled, is immediate. 

This very sketchy survey, upon which I could readily enlarge with many 
interesting illustrations, may yet sufiice to illustrate the dose correlation be- 
tween research work and music teaching. The conservatory of music is in 
no danger of losing its primary artistic function and aims, for the findings 
of a research department in no way usurp these aims; they merely furnish 
in^ns for clearing the music field of a large amount of metaphysical nonsense 
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a pseudo-aesthetic sentimentality which is not “being musical' and for sub- 
stituting procedures which will enable the student to reach in less time the 
very artistic levels which are and should remain the goal of all music edu- 
cation as taught at a conservatory of music. 

CLASSROOM EXPERIMENTATION IN FUNCTIONAL 

MUSIC 

L. Thomas Hopkins 

Associate Professor of Education^ Teachers College, Columbia University 
Curriculum Specialist, Lincoln School of Teachers College 

I DO NOT appear before you as a specialist in music education, but as one 
interested in general education or, perhaps more specifically, in the entire 
curriculum from the nursery school through the college. Since I believe that 
the curriculum represents the way in which the school aids boys and girls to 
improve their daily living, I want to see music function to the highest degree 
in improving the life and living of boys and girls of all ages. 

During the past year I have ‘been privileged to act as a member of a 
committee of the Music Educators National Conference on Experimental 
Projects in Music Education. From various discussions concerning the nature 
of the work of this committee, there developed different viewpoints, one of 
which is responsible for the preparation of this paper. 

I wish to discuss with you experimentation in music from the viewpoint 
of the general educator. I am not asking you to agree with me, but I am 
hoping that you will help me and the members of the committee think better 
about this most important work in order that we may all see our task more 
clearly. I shall discuss my viewpoint concerning experimentation in music 
under four major divisions. These are: 

(1) IVhaf is the conventional conception of experimentation? 

(2) To what extent has this conception of experimentation affected mtisic 
education? 

(3) Why is this conception of experimentation unsatisfactory? 

(4) What viewpoint of experimentation offers possibilities of bringing 
more fruitful results? 

(1) What is the conventional conception of experimentation? On the 
pattern of the contemporary science laboratories Wundt, the great German 
psychologist, established the first psychological laboratory in Leipzig in 1879. 
To study with this famous scholar went many American students who later 
returned to this country to establish their own psychological laboratories based 
upon Wundfs techniques. From 1900 to 1917 American psychologists formed 
the fundamental principles of laboratory experimentation which were being 
adopted in the field of educational experimentation when the war intervened. 
Experimentation in the army added to the clarification of these procedures, so 
that by 1925 the general principles of psychological and educational experi- 
mentation were reasonably clear and well defined. For educational experi- 
mentation these are as follows: 

(a) The problem must be located within the subject matter of the subject. 
An illustration would be whether the words which and separate, accepted as 
desirable words in almost all spelling lists and books, should be taught in the 
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third, fourth, fifth, sixth grade or in all of them. A good problem never 
dealt with the relationships of one subject to another such as reading to social 
studies or music to the functional experiences of children. 

(b) The problem must be very narrow and specific. Good illustrations 
are whether in arithmetic children should be taught to add up or down or 
whether they should be taught to subtract by the Italian or Austrian methods. 

(c) The method of investigation must be selected so as to control or 
account for the action of all factors involved in the problem. This has given 
rise to so-called “equated” experimental groups in which experimental subjects 
are selected and paired with control subjects in relation to the experimental 
factor so as to eliminate conditions which might inject variability into the 
results. During the period of the experiment, the experimental group is 
taught the experimental materials related to the experimental factor, while 
the control group is taught the conventional materials in the usual way. 

(d) The success of the experiment was determined by the use of so- 
called “objective tests,” which represented paper and pencil responses to various 
questions related to the problem under consideration. They were usually 
constructed and validated by statistical procedures. 

(e) The quantitative aspect of the result was determined by the application 
of statistical procedures to pupils’ scores on the “objective” tests so as to 
determine whether the experimental group showed over the control group 
an inferiority or superiority which was statistically significant. 

(f) The underlying psychology was atomistic. It assumed that the whole 
experience could be understood by an analysis of the parts or that the parts 
come before and are therefore more important than the whole. In music this 
would mean that a song could be understood by studying individual notes or 
that the notes were all selected and organized before the dynamic whole of 
the song was conceived. This of course is quite contrary to actual reality. 

In education in general, this conception of experimentation has developed 
correlatively with a curriculum emphasizing subject matter in isolated subjects, 
minimum essentials for all pupils, a control of the classroom situation by the 
teacher, marks and promotions, objective tests as measurements of educational 
outcomes, and attention to isolated fragmentary parts of experience without 
relationship to the larger meaningful wholes from which they were differ- 
entiated. 

(2) To what extent has this conception of experimentation affected music 
education? It is needless for me to cite the evidence supporting the fact that 
this is the basic conception of experimentation accepted in music education 
today. One needs only to go through the files of your own Music Educators 
Journal to find ample evidence on this point. To be more specific, if you will 
read your Journal for November and December, 1935, pages 24 and 25, you 
will find there a review of Psychological Research Bearing on Music Education 
by Dr. James L. Mursell of Teachers College. Some of the problems investi- 
gated were the importance of music capacity tests versus intelligence tests 
in the production of grades in history of music courses in secondary schools; 
the relation between music talent and left-handedness; the feeling of two dif- 
ferent groups of subjects for absolute tempo; the construction and standardiza- 
tion of music appreciation tests; the nature of the absolute judgment of pitch 
and the like. If you believe your own publication does not furnish sufficient 
evidence, you can find additional support in the British Journal of Psychology, 
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the Journal of Applied Psychology, or the Music Educators National Conference 
Yearbooks, 

One of the best examples of this type is found in *'An Experimental Study 
of Creative Work in Public School Music” conducted by the Department of 
Curriculum Study and Educational Measurement and Research in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools.^ This was an “attempt to determine the relative effec- 
tiveness of creative pupil activities as compared to conventional pupil activities 
in the work of fifth grade music classes when the measurement of effectiveness 
is in terms of certain standardized music tests and certain appraisals by com- 
petent critics of public school music.” The experimental and control classes 
each numbered twenty-six individuals paired on the Kwalwasser-Dykema 
Music Tests and class attendance. The experimental group spent the first 
twenty-five minutes of each forty-minute period with printed instruc- 
tional material and the last fifteen minutes of each period in “the composition 
and writing of original songs.” During the fifty-seven class periods this group 
composed six original songs. The control group spent each entire forty-minute 
period with printed instructional material identical with that used by the 
experimental group for twenty-five of the forty minutes. The teacher variable 
was “eliminated” by placing both groups under the charge of the same teacher. 
The results were measured by Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests, Kwal- 
wasser-Ruch Test of Music Accomplishment, scores on a dictation test devised 
by the Pittsburgh Schools, and appraisals, by competent music critics, of 
certain musical -performances of the two groups. Statistically treated the 
results on the first three tests indicated chances of 65, 99, and 100 out of 100 
that the true difference in favor of the experimental group was greater than 
zero, while the judges gave the experimental group a rating “exceeding by 
about 21 per cent the rating of the control group.” And all of this apparent 
evidence was in favor of the experimental group, even though it was not tested 
on composing songs, which had engaged its attention for fifteen minutes out 
of each forty-five minute period. 

All of the above investigations exemplify the traditional conception of ex- 
perimentation based upon the atomistic psychology. They are characterized by 
narrow problems, control groups, initial and final tests, objective measuring 
instruments, statistical treatment of results, and the usual questionable sig- 
nificance of the findings for functional education since the functional aspects 
of the problem were eliminated as uncontrollable variables. 

(3) Why is this conception of experimentation unsatisfactory f First, it 
does not isolate the real problem. If life and living constitute the curriculum 
and if music is valuable to the extent that it can aid boys and girls to improve 
life and living, then one must go to life and living to find the real situation. 
The real problem is to discover how music can better satisfy the needs of 
children in the real situation. Since the real situation does not appear in the 
picture, the solution of the detached problem selected for experimentation can 
have only very limited or perhaps inconsequential values. Second, it is con- 
cerned only with those small aspects of learning which can be measured by 
objective tests. It is, therefore, concerned with facts, skills, unrelated parts 
from which the creative individuality of the child is excluded. Yet the ex- 

3 of tJic Department of Curriculum Study and Educational IMCeaaur^nent and Researdi. 

Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

^ Earhart, Will: The Meaning and Teaching of Music, pp. 221^242. M. Wit- 
mark & Sons, 1935. 
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eluded aspect is by far the more important. Third, it does not strike down 
into the real organismic needs of the child. He wants music as a means of 
expression of his meanings and feelings through songs, rhythms, chants, poems, 
pantomimes, dramatizations, and the like. He also wants music as a con- 
summatory experience of real joy and depth of emotional realization. For 
these reasons, this conception of experimentation is, therefore, rejected as 
inadequate to meet the needs of music education in improving the functional 
use of music by children. 

(4) What viewpoint of experimentation offers possibilities of bringing 
more fruitful results? A more fruitful conception of experimentation would be 
to study the life and living of children at all age levels to see what is best in 
the process and how it can best be obtained. Almost immediately this would 
lead to functional needs for music. As these needs occur the best available 
insight should be used in aiding children to satisfy them. Experimentation 
would then have four important aspects: first, a thorough study of life and 
living of children of various ages; second, a sensitization of teachers to real 
needs in which music can enrich the living; third, an examination of music 
to see what aspects can best meet the particular situation; and fourth, an 
evaluation in terms of the functional effect or in the improvement of the living 
of the child.^ 

In conclusion, I am interested, as all of you are, in music as a means of 
improving the daily living of children and adults. I am sure that all of us 
want the kind of experimentation that will reveal how better to meet this 
functional need. It was with this in mind that I welcomed the opportunity 
to discuss the problem with you. Its fundamental importance should challenge 
the best thinking of all of us — ^not that we reach an agreement as to solution, 
but that we tmderstand better its meaning and significance. 

INDIVIDUAL EXPERIMENTATION AND 
INVESTIGATION 

Peter W. Dykema 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

[Note: This is a digest of Mr. Dykema's extemporaneous remarks at the conclusion of 
the section meeting conducted by the Committee on Experimental Projects in Music Education, 
the proceedings of which are represented by material printed on preceding pages.} 

This has been an interesting and a stimulating conference. The various 
speakers have presented enough material to show that there is a definite trend 
toward individual experimentation and investigation far beyond that which 
has characterized our activities up to this time. It may well be that this meet- 
ing will be looked back upon as marking something of an epoch in the delibera- 
tions of this conference. Possibly we are now witnessing the birth of a wide 
extension of amateur, homemade experimentation on an extensive scale. 

If such is the case, much good may result from it. There are many subjects 
which need the same kind of widespread observation and mild experimentation 


^ For an excellent illustration see Burnett, M. H.: Enriched Community Living, State Depart-* 
ment of Adult Education, Elercuth and Washington St^ts, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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which astronomers request from citizens generally when an eclipse is in prog- 
ress. From the multitude of observations the trained scientist may find a check 
and reinforcements for what he has done, and the opening of new ideas beyond 
what he has touched upon. It would be surprising if in this extensive country 
of ours there were not individuals who were carrying on pieces of work which 
are quite unknown to trained investigators. A conference of this kind, espe- 
cially with the permanent record which will appear in the Yearbook, may thus 
be of value beyond that which it has for the original investigators. 

There are; however, some dangers in the conception that anyone can be a 
research worker. Countless hours may be devoted to studies which are so 
inaccurate, and so lacking in significance even if accurately carried out, that 
the expenditure of effort is of doubtful value. However, there may emerge 
some negative values which may be worth while in that they indicate what 
care and skill are involved in doing a scientific piece of work. Amateur efforts 
may thus serve as preparatory for a real contribution, or may be valuable 
in leading the experimenter to appreciate accurate scientific study. Good 
research and experimentation require very specific preparation. But this prep- 
aration must be motivated by interest and desire. The types of studies which 
have been discussed here today are excellent examples of fine motivation. From 
such studies may well come, either directly through the original investigators 
or through others who will build upon their beginnings, results which may be 
of great importance to music education. 



THE WORLD THROUGH MUSIC 

Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 

Professor of Piano, University of Hehraska 

“There is a Russian edition of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade, a suite 
of pieces for orchestra founded on the Arabian Nights Entertainments, which 
flaunts as title page a most georgeously Oriental design of bright blues, reds, 
and greens, on a background of gold. It is strikingly handsome and quite bar- 
baric, reminding one more than anything else of the wall decorations of 
Byzantine architecture. And the last touch of outlandishness is given by the 
text in those strange Russian letters which look, according to a whimsical 
friend of mine, ‘as English does when you have belladonna in your eyes.’ 
To see discerningly such a title page, feeling the remoteness of the point of 
view that produced it from that of the Anglo-Saxon mind, and then to turn 
over the leaf and read, with a thrill of appreciation, the stirring melody with 
which the piece begins, is to gain a vivid sense of the universality of music, 
its power to bridge even such a chasm as that which separates East and West, 
A Russian and an American who stopped at the title page might well feel a 
strangeness in each other, a sense of fundamental differences in racial memories, 
traditions and tastes. Yet if they once heard the music, witnessing each other’s 
delight in it, they would feel underneath all this a bond of common human 
feeling uniting them already in potential friendship. However little sympathy 
they might have in other respects, the music at least would speak to both, by 
virtue of its unique power as the only language that requires no translation.” 

These are words written by Dr. Daniel Gregory Mason, some years ago, 
under the title of “Music as an International Language,” and more aptly than 
any other paragraph with which I am acquainted, suggest the entire meaning 
of music appreciation — ^an understanding of music’s beauty, and a sympathy for 
the peculiar charm with which that of another nation than our own is char- 
acterized. 

Once upon a time, as the story-books say, all school music time was de- 
voted to the learning of notation and to singing. There was no teaching of 
music appreciation in our public schools. Neither was there any opportunity 
for acquiring in school the skills necessary that one might share in the joy 
of making music instrumentally, whether on a piano, a fiddle, or by tooting 
a horn. In those far-away days the many girls and comparatively few boys 
who wished to learn to play were sent all alone into the parlor where they 
often “put in” their hour of practice rebelliously, looking forward to nothing 
more exciting than a lonely lesson, and the inevitable return to their daily 
solitary confinement in the front room. 

Many early attempts at the study of music appreciation — and on the part, 
too, of scholars in the care of earnest, honest teachers — ^resolved themselves 
into the memorizing of formidable lists of titles of compositions, and of learning 
to spell, from Teacher’s blackboard list, the names of composers, such as 
Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Saint-Saens, or Moussorgsky. At the same 
time they “sat straight” (Teacher’s orders I) and listened to tunes which 
Teacher ground out of a morning-glory-horned instrument which stood in the 
corner of the room. 

Handel, a boy from such an appreciation class once told me, was “noted 
for his auditoriums.” Further questioning of the same boy revealed the fact 
that “a cadenza is a trick stunt,” and many more interesting truths. '' 
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How times have changed! Now, a boy or girl who wishes to play any 
instrument may learn to do so right in school, and the social aspect of the 
instrumental classes, and the friendly competition and opportunity for joyous 
participation in real music brought about by them, achieve among the class 
members, easily, accomplishments which might not be gained by months of 
parental urging. Music appreciation is now a living art, and may permeate 
the whole life of a school. It is not, as was formerly often the case, taken out 
for twenty minutes on Friday, then put away in its box until the next Friday 
has rolled around. 

Active participation in music may consist in writing it, playing it, singing 
it, or in listening to it. In listening— that phase of participation with which 
we are today concerned — ^it is not enough that the boys and girls may be able, 
in a short time (as in the case of the older memory contest, valuable as it 
was in its place) to recognize a few well-drilled melodies. Neither is it nec- 
essary nor desirable that they should be loaded down with a multitude of facts. 
In our modern study of music we are in continuous search for its inner beauty, 
realizing at the same time -that beauty is a great word, one of the greatest in 
our language, one that has no synonym, but one that is rather a symbol for 
something which we cannot define. 

In our search we must therefore bring to music all that is true and lovely 
in our own background, our own experience, and our own technical preparation. 
As teachers we must bring to the student that desirable background, experience, 
and preparation which he has, as yet, had no time nor opportunity to acquire. 

There have been waves of '‘me^od” in the teaching of appreciation, as 
in all other school subjects— the waves of the story method, the memory con- 
test, the project, and the unit. Now comes the wave of integration, and some 
extremists have gone so far as to say that music need no longer be taught 
as a special subject, but that the teacher of music be merely at hand to serve 
the room teachers in the school system in their integration problems. Such a 
plan of procedure would not be integration. It would be sheer annihilation. 
No sensible person will give such an idea a moment’s thought. The idea of 
integration does not, when wisely considered, do away with any special training 
or functions of music in the school. The music periods will continue, in any 
well-balanced school, to do a definite teaching of the art itself; in -the field 
of music appreciation, to provide such experiences and techniques of listening 
as shall develop, within the pupil, understanding, and keen, independent dis- 
crimination. 


There are two distinct approaches to the teaching of music. The first is 
a purely technical one, a stressing of technical attainments and skills such as 
mastery of notation, singing facility, and a general ability to perform. It also 
stresses constant drill. 


The other is a functional approach, which, if properly used, will create 
a stimulus within the student to seek a technique for himself, that he may 
emulate that which he has heard. 

Integration uses the functional approach, and tends to expand the sig- 
nifi^nce of music by showing its bearing upon other subjects. This necessarily 
leads to fullness of content and richness of suggestion, and is thus not only 
^ inspiring contribution to joy in the present, but also an ideal preparation 
tor a full and happy leisure in later life. 

In these days, when the far-reaching miracle of invention has overnight 
Ranged the ^ncert hall audience of hundreds to the radio audience of millions, 
this IS very desirable. 
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Integration (correlation, many call it, although the two words do not 
mean the same thing) between music and other subjects, should be based upon 
the common elements in these subjects. '‘Association and mutual dependence,” 
says Professor Dykema, “are by no means synonymous.” 

Association^ is a temporary linking together of two or more ideas by means 
of any kind of bond. Two subjects may be considered at the same time, thus 
are “associated,” while they may be utterly unrelated to each other. Such 
an association might be the simultaneous study of biographies of George Wash- 
ington and Joseph Haydn, two men bom in the same year, contemporaries, 
but having no relationships or bearing upon each others^ lives because of the 
incident of time. 

Integration, on the other hand, makes vital, and illuminates, by indicating 
mutual relationships. 

Essential, living elements which may be common both to music being 
studied and to other subjects (these are not mentioned or discussed in the 
order of their importance) include nationality, form, rhythm, melody, harmony, 
time (referring to dates, should these be a real influence upon a composition), 
program, mood, and color. 

Suppose an integration is made between two arts. Of all those common 
Qualities with which all art deals, form — once defined as beauty’s outline — ^is 
the most concrete, the least mysterious, the least a substance, and most a reality. 
Sculpture, for example, deals with actual form; painting, with an appearance 
of form. Do you recall the austere beauty and serene perfection of the old 
Grecian statue of the Winged Victory, that exquisite piece of marble, worn 
now to a mellow, satiny smoothness by its centuries of existence? How equally 
austere in 'its beauty, and gracious in its perfection of form, is a fugue from 
Bach’s Well Tempered Clavichord! 

In contrast to the boldness of such form, some Renaissance sculptors, in 
their reliefs, barely sketched upon the marble, with slight touches of shadow. 
Their works are so subtle that they are not form, but, rather, an exquisite 
suggestion of form, faint and vague, an intentional stopping short of complete 
realization of a subject. A musical counterpart may be heard in Debuss/s 
Clair de Lune. 

While considering the essentials of form we come to realize that a mean- 
dering melody is seldom a “favorite” melody. Even without conscious thought, 
the usual choices for “favorites” are those tunes which are written with bal- 
ance and orderliness. A certain amount of repetition is enjoyed in a melody, 
as for example, the main characteristic phrase of the Volga Boat Song — ^a 
typically Russian drop from the fourth to the first tone of the minor scale, 
repeated nine times in the course of the thirty-two measures which make up 
the old folk air. Enough contrast must also be provided to give the melody 
its delightfully distinctive character. 

A student must come to recognize these basic elements within a composi- 
tion — ^the motive, the phrase, and the period. These must be balanced in their 
combination; and when they are, even a brief and simple folk air, such as 
Old Hindustani (better known as O Happy Land) may, in its balance, contain 
the formal grace of a painting of such supreme importance as Leonardo da 
Vinci’s Last Supper. 

True integration exists when art works of different mediums owe their 
inspiration to a common source. Come with me, if you will, in imagination, 
on a boat which has just left the Adriatic Sea and turned into a narrow 
Dalmatian waterway which will presaitly bring us to the Bocche (Gulf, or 
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Bay) of Cattaro, about twenty miles inland. We ride slowly along between 
steep hillsides clothed with the grey-green of olive^ trees. Floating clouds 
momentarily darken the nearest shore by their moving shadows. So abrupt 
are some of the turns in our winding pathway that we seem, at times, to be 
headed for disaster on the rocks of a mountain looming directly before us. 
Just in time an aisle to the left opens, and we turn aside. We pass the “Place 
of Chains” where bold robbers, in pirate days of old, stretched iron chains 
from shore to shore beneath the water to surprise and entangle their victims; 
and where, during the World War, chains of bombs were laid. Suddenly the 
final turn is made, a new vista opening dramatically before us. We are in the 
Bocche of Cattaro, and there, mysterious as a vision from another world, lie 
the storied Isles of the Dead, floating, it would seem, upon the quiet surface 
of the water. To the main island, with its tiny chapel and its black cypress 
trees, the peasants from the surrounding hills have, for centuries, brought their 
precious dead, carrying them across the water in row boats propelled to the 
rhythm of funeral songs. 

To this ancient spot there came, one day, some years ago, the artist Arnold 
Bocklin, who, immediately, upon his return home, painted a memory portrait 
of it, only adding to the representation of the actual scene, a picture, as he 
visualized it, of a ferry, in which a soul is making its journey to its last home. 

Although he never revisited the spot, the image of the Isles of the Dead 
became almost an obsession with Bocklin, and after some years he painted 
another picture of it. As time went on he painted it again, and again, until 
he had made, in all, six pictures of it, each slightly different from the others 
because of the artistes own spiritual development. Each picture was owned, 
after completion, by a different museum or private collector. A short time 
ago all six were assembled for the first time, loaned by their owners for a 
great European exhibition. There they hung, end to end, a marvelous story 
of the growth of an idea in the mind of an artist. 

Now, Rachmaninoff has written an elegiac tone poem for orchestra which 
aims to suggest in music the same mood and scenes depicted in painting by 
Bocklin, and in this the composer has created the same feeling of oppression 
and deep grief, the dignity and sublimity of the occasion. Features of the first 
section are a monotonous wave-like motion imparted by a continued legato 
figure for harp and muted cellos ; a persistent mufiled drum-beat ; the tremulous 
figures from flutes and the shuddering downward-moving chromatic passages 
which suggest the winds blowing through the cypresses. The middle section 
of the work is somewhat livelier and more agitated. A return is then made 
to the original key and mood, as though depicting the return of the now empty 
boat to the lonely hillside from whence it came. 

The study of this music in connection with study of one or more of the 
Bocklin pictures would be a true integration, here heightened in interest and 
effectiveness by the possible and desirable associated study of the historical, 
traditional, geographic, literary, and other backgrounds of this Old Wqrld spot. 

Similar integrations may easily be made with other and more familiar 
musical works — such as Saint-Saens* Danse M-acahre, inspired by the story 
of the Dance of Death, so familiar a topic for exploitation in art and literature 
during the Middle Ages. One may not know how many times and in how 
many ways this story has been told. Familiar to us are the celebrated fresco 
painted over five hundred years ago and still to be seen in a cathedral at Basle, 
a series of grotesque figures which inspired Goethe to tell of them in verse; 
the fantastic poem by Henry Cazalis, a part of which Saint-Saens copied onto 
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his score ; the reference to it in Longfellow^s Golden Legend; and the eloquent 
pictures founded upon it which decorate the cross-beams of the ancient covered 
bridge at Lucerne in Switzerland. 

Students of Brahms’ Edward ballade for piano will easily find the elements 
common to both it and the old Scotch ballad of the king, his cruel wife, and 
weakling son. 

More cheerful music for such study is that of Beethoven’s choral symphony 
(the Ninth), in which he translates into music the same exultation voiced by 
Schiller in his Ode to Joy; that of Smetana’s pictorial symphonic poem The 
Moldati, in which, according to his own handwritten testimony, the composer 
has sought to definitely express to the world, in music, the beauties and charms 
of his homeland; the Preludes of Liszt, with their direct reference to the 
message, or content, and mood, of Lamartine’s Meditations; Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Scheherazade, an example of musical art in which color and symbolism 
predominate; and Sibelius’ Saga. 

We speak of learning of the world through music— the many invigorating 
lessons to be taught by consideration of even the simplest folk songs of other 
lands, each with its national characteristics. But sometimes we may learn of 
music through the world, as, for instance, in study of the popular orchestral 
suite by Ippolitov-Ivanov, known as Caucasian Sketches. This music suggests 
in a gorgeously descriptive manner, the wild, lawless life of the nomadic tribes 
of herdsmen who inhabit the district ’round about the fabled Colchis Strand, 
made famous by the mythical tales of Jason and the Golden Fleece. The 
inhabitants of these villages are a mixed people, in nationality, in religion, and 
in traditions. Warring often among themselves, they nevertheless present a 
solid front when any of their group is attacked by one from outside. The 
composer gained the musical material from which the Sketches are evolved, 
during his residence in Tiflis, of Caucasia, where he was professor of music 
for the former Russian Empire. When our study of this music was first made, 
we were able to find, even in the libraries of New York City, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, only two brief pararaphs of factual material concerning it and 
its creator. Why, we queried, did the composer write this music as he did? 
A delving into the geography of the spot here musically mentioned, revealed 
that it was here that Jason had captured the Golden Fleece which he took 
home with him in his boat, the Argo. Modern “golden fleeces” or argosies 
from this country we learned, include marvelous oriental rugs. We learned 
much of the real, not fabled, history of this land and of its wandering peoples, 
many of whom still live in the black tents which their forefathers used in the 
days of the Apostle Paul. We learned of their industries— their care of the 
sheep and goats, and the weaving of rugs; of their diversions— of how, at 
night, they sit about the open camp-fires, their only light, aside from that of 
the flames, being derived from crude torches thrust into the ground. Here 
they sing, to the accompaniment of their simple hand-made instruments, the 
wild airs of their fathers. . . . When we had become,^ in spirit, a part of one 
of these primitive tribes, we understood and appreciated to the^ heart the 
Oriental atmosphere of the various Caucasian Sketches, their sometime wistful 
melancholy, and othertime warlike and relentless rh3rthms. 

One might thus continue indefinitely. Rather let us now stress to our- 
selves our early promise not to expect students or music lovers to become 
independent listeners of discrimination without first helping them to a knowl- 
edge of music itself and to the creation of a personal reservoir of musical 
experience from which to draw throughout life. Let us then help music to 
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**come alive” for them by bringing to it everything that legitimately belongs 
to it. Surface thinkers are unhappy listeners. 

*^To know, yourself, what you prefer,” said Robert Louis Stevenson, 
“instead of humbly saying ‘Amen’ to what the world tells you, you ought to 
prefer — ^that is to have kept your soul alive.” 

AN EXPERIMENT IN MUSIC INTEGRATION 

[Introduction to a Demonstration] 

Euzabeth Ayres Kidd 

T^ew Trier High School, Winnet\ci, Illinois 

When the experiment was inaugurated at New Trier High School, 
social science was chosen as the core subject because of its great vogue in 
the modern educational field, and music, art, and English were considered the 
most natural mediums for correlation. 

The ancient Greek ideal of music as poetry, song, and dance gave to the 
world a conception of integration which has long been lost but which is being 
recovered in this new movement. I firmly believe that in the modern cur- 
riculum music should play a more inclusive role. Among the ancient Greeks, 
however, music was held in such bondage to the words (poetry) that solo 
playing awaited centuries for development I hope that integrated music will 
not re-enact this ancient drama in quite the same way. I hope that it will 
maintain its independence for the sake of its own development, but that at 
the same time it will extend a handclasp to other subjects. 

There is much argument at the present time among the thirty schools of 
the experiment as to whether the approach in presentation of the social studies 
should be from the past to the present or from the present to the past. This 
is a matter which is largely determined by local circumstances. The social 
science department of New Trier High School decided upon the past-to-present 
setup because the elementary schools spend the upper two grades in a study 
of the problems of today. It would Aerefore be unwise, the social science 
teachers thought, to offer the same period over again in the freshman year 
of high school. 

The freshman experimental music work at New Trier High School is a 
course which is distinctly apart from any consideration or argument of a pres- 
ent-to-past or past-to-present approach. The course is really neither, yet it 
involves both, and on this basis only can it thrive. It is a course in primitive 
and ancient instruments and music. Its raison d'etre is threefold: 

(1) It affords a different type of music education than anything given in 
the elementary schools where the emphasis is mostly upon the classical period 
of music appreciation, 

(2) It is primitive and meets the naivety of the freshman mind as it did 
the naivety of the evolving human race. 

(3) It affords a limitless field for integration with all other phases of 
music and with all other departments of the school. It is integration in the 
larger, more comprehensive, sense. For instance, it follows very well the 
social science setup, which is a happy circumstance. 

It is upon the music of the freshman year that I shall concentrate this 
afternoon, with a possible excursion or two into the work of the other years. 
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The four-year course at the high school is as follows : Freshman year— prim- 
itive and ancient instruments and music ; Sophomore year — Bach to the modem 
composers; Junior year — ^American music; Senior year— current events in 
music. 

The work of the first semester of the freshman year comprises a study 
of primitive and ancient instruments, for the presentation of which I have 
brought examples from my own collection of some fifty original specimens/ 
The work of the second semester falls into two phases : the singing of old songs 
and the making of primitive instruments. These two activities were inaugur- 
ated to meet the requests of students who were vitally interested in either 
phase. 

I have brought with me two examples of the shop work: a three-stringed 
lyre and a one-stringed rebab. In addition, four of the first-semester notebooks 
which show the research work of the students, and the outlines of the first 
three years. Miss Geraldine Kidd, who is a member of the experimental 
group of the high school, will assist me in playing the instruments this after- 
noon, [Here followed the demonstration, presented with a group of pupils 
from Horace Mann School.] 

^The instruments used in the demonstration included ancient clappers, drums, Mayan bird 
whistles and rattles, African bukana and bichi, Javan angklung and ravanastron, primitive flutes and 
pipes, Pueblo drum and rattles, Greek kithara, cembalo, tenor recorder (from the collection at 
New Trier High School). 



SPECIFIC TECHNIQUES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MUSICIANSHIP 

Myron Schaeffer 

Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

[Note: This paper was prepared as the introduction to a demonstration presented at the 
section meeting on Music Theory in Secondary Schools, M. E. N. C. biennial convention, 1936.} 

The demonstration planned for this afternoon bears the subject “Specific 
Techniques in the Development of Musicianship in Students with Little or No 
Previous Training.*’ In my work in Cleveland, I come in contact every week 
with nearly three hundred students ranging in age from ten-year-olds to adults. 
The language which these different age groups speak and understand is not as 
varied as one might suspect. We may safely assume that certain basic tech- 
niques may be applied to all age groups. The variation comes only in the speed 
and not in the means by which different age groups acquire and absorb musical 
understanding. Therefore, while this paper and subsequent demonstration are 
concerned primarily with students of secondary school age, both are equally ap- 
plicable to students of nearly any age level above ten. 

Frequently, techniques are refined to such a point that we become more 
concerned with the techniques themselves than with the results for which they 
are designed. Techniques in their true sense are created to accomplish mean- 
ingful ends, and it is these ends or results of musical training which I should 
like to discuss briefly before beginning my demonstration. 

We no longer need apologize for the appearance of music theory in a public 
school curriculum. In many schools it is a firmly established course and credit 
for this work is accepted for entrance by many cqjleges. However, the ques- 
tions arise: Just what phase of musical training should be stressed in a course 
of music theory in secondary schools? Should the major stress be placed on 
harmony and attempts at creative writing? Should a theory course function 
primarily as an ear-training course with little or no outside preparation? 
Should such a theory course include appreciation? If so, should the emphasis 
be placed upon vocal or instrumental music? These and many other questions 
arise and the answers can best be found by examining the students who are to 
be exposed to this work — ^that is, by analyzing the requirements of their musical 
activities and the background with which they offer themselves for musical 
edification. 

Let us examine a typical case : Our student enters high school, and, with 
the exception of the customary music classes to which all primary school 
children are subjected, he has had little musical training. He obtains the use of 
a school instrument and manages, through class instruction, to gain admittance 
to one of the school’s organizations, orchestra or band. His interest is aroused, 
other music courses are opened to him, and in addition to his instrumental 
activities, he enters a voice class. Our student now decides to minor in music, 
which means that at least one year of theory is required. 

The theory course therefore automatically acquires quite specific responsi- 
bilities: toward the instrumental activities, the experience in the vocal class, 
the general cultural development, and the development of the imaginative and 
oreatiye faculties of the student. Thus the questions we raised can be answered 
in a single word, musicianshipj which I can best define by quoting from Profes- 
sor Melville Smith of Western Reserve University: “When does a musical 
person become a musician? When he is able to comprehend to a reasonable 
degree the aesthetic intentions of the composer, who, by means of coordinated 
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pitches, rh3rthm and intensities, is evidently bent on expressing something; and 
as a corollary, when he is able by the same means to express to some degree 
his own musical thoughts and reactions through this same medium.” 

No one, however gifted, knows the language of music instinctively. Some 
have the capacity to learn more rapidly than others, but basically the require- 
ments are the same for all. These requirements comprise the essentials of a 
complete musical understanding — ^which involves an intelligent response to 
rhythm and pitch factors in music, and results only from the carefully con- 
trolled development of innate capacities. 

Since the requisite equipment for a musician, therefore, whether he be an 
instrumental performer, vocalist, composer, or intelligent listener, is not a mat- 
ter of quality but rather of degree, it is possible to construct a course in 
musicianship which will fill nearly all of the immediate needs of the student 
and provide a basic foundation for future development, should the student’s 
innate capacity warrant advanced study. 

To fill the requirements imposed by the above considerations, a course in 
musicianship should include the following phases of musical training: 

(1) Development of rhythmic feeling. 

(2) Response to rhythmic notation. 

(3) Development of sensitivity to pitch differences and reactions to pitch 
notation. 

(4) Development of the understanding of pitches related in harmony. 

(5) Development of ability to feel relationship between harmony and 
melody. 

(6) Correlation of rhythmic, harmonic, and melodic feeling in sight sing- 
ing. 

(7) The application of this development of musicianship to the analysis of 
existing compositions. 

(8) Further application of this analysis in attempts at creative writing. 

The following demonstration is based upon a course which I have been 
conducting for the past several years at Collinwood High School and the 
Cleveland Music School Settlement. I am indebted for the greatest part of 
these techniques to Professor Melville Smith of Western Reserve University, 
who has developed a unique system for the training of musicianship. His text 
Fundafyientals of Musicianship is being used by many colleges and schools of 
music. [Here followed the demonstration.] 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION 

William C Hartshorn 

Los Angeles Fuhlic Schools^ Los Angeles, California 

(Note: This is the introductory address given at the section meeting held at the M. E. N. C. 
1936 biennial convention by the Committee on Music Appreciation, of which the speaker was 
Chairman.} 

To GIVE A DEFINITION of music appreciation in terms satisfactory to the 
educational scientist is perhaps a bit difficult, but if we take it to be that phase 
of the music program which emphasizes the aesthetic appeal of music and seeks 
primarily the attitudes with which we wish our students might respond to its 
emotional power, then we accept the appreciation of music as our ultimate goal 
in music education. 

A recent symposium in our Journal presented widely varied points of view 
on music appreciation. Whenever it is discussed there are sharply defined dif- 
ferences of opinion. Some say it cannot be taught, that it can only be caught. 
Some are certain that it is only a concomitant type of learning resulting, in 
some magical manner, from the technical and factual studies of music. While 
there seems to be a general agreement that the first essential is for the child 
to experience music, there seems to be some difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes a musical experience. Some feel that the child is not experiencing 
music unless he is producing it either by singing or playing. On Sunday most 
of us heard the Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by the incomparable 
Toscanini. Now I ask you, was that a musical experience? Yet none of us 
was producing music. It was being produced in us 1 

Believing that the listening lesson is a most significant factor in the neces- 
sary musical experience of the child, this section is devoted to its consideration. 
It is in the listening lesson that the child can come into freest and most direct 
contact with the essential quality of music, for it involves less interference from 
factual or technical problems than in his own performance. It is in listening to 
great music that all of us, both teachers and students, are able to transcend time, 
space, and our own musical limitations, thereby coming into possession of musi- 
cal riches far beyond our own ability to produce. It is in the activity of listen- 
ing that the emotions, ideas, and ideals of the greatest minds become those of the 
normal mind. Herein the greatest human experiences become ours and we are 
a part of the loftiest conceptions which constitute the cultural heritage of our 
race. 

This has nothing to do with the making of notebooks or knowing that the 
right-hand flat is fa. Listening to great music is an essential human experience. 
It is not essential that boys and girls know the number of bars introduction to 
any piece of music. It is not necessary that they have skill in recognizing that 
the horn which does the solo in the second movement of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
is said to be French while the corresponding movement of Cesar Franck’s sym- 
phony uses one known as English. It does not matter whether they know 
wheliier harmonics are being played at the opening of the Lohengrin Prelude, 
but it is essential that they be sensitive to the really sacred message of the 
music, and that they be free from any thought of school or grades or any 
factual consideration which might divert their attention from the music itself. 

A fairly comprehensive research in educational literature has revealed no 
significant positive correlation between appreciation of music and factual knowl- 
edge about music or skill in its performance. As a teacher, I find inspiration 
in knowing that I am working toward a goal which is beyond that type of 
learning which can be tested and measured. Our generation has developed 
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enormous skills and vast sweeps of knowledge, but these fail to solve the prob- 
lems or satisfy the needs of present-day society. Scientific knowledge must be 
subordinated to a love of and respect for truth. Historical facts must be sub- 
ordinated to the promotion of the highest personal and social ideals. In music, 
the development of sensitivity to the spiritual message of a great masterpiece is 
greater than any other factor, and if we consider the child and not the subject, 
we will subordinate all our musical activities, desirable as they are, to this high 
purpose. 

Now what are the practical problems involved? First, we must have good 
equipment. If we use a phonograph it must be electric, with good tone and the 
records must be good. If our children hear a symphony on a machine inferior 
in tone quality to the radio from which they hear lesser music our purpose is 
completely defeated. It would be better for them not to hear the symphony 
than to hear it performed at a disadvantage in comparison with radio presenta- 
tions of lesser music. 

Secondly, while the music we use will of course be worthy, it must also be 
of vital interest to the American child of today. The listening lesson must not 
be a museum type of experience but rather a living force appropriate to the 
nature of the contemporary child. 

The use of program music by comparatively recent composers (for example, 
Richard Strauss) as the first step in an approach to the masterpieces of earlier 
periods has proved effective in high school teaching. Also in the elementary 
field, significant results have been attained in using contemporary music. [The 
speaker here introduced Cloea Thomas, whose paper on “Modern Music for the 
Elementary Grades Children” follows.] 

MODERN MUSIC FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 

CHILDREN 

Cloea Thomas 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

A FEW YEARS AGO Several of us who work together became very much 
interested in modern music and the possibilities of using some of it with young 
children. The members of the committee for this section felt it might be of 
interest to you to know a little of the music we used and the results. 

We have been aware of the criticisms of composers who felt their work 
was not given a fair hearing because of the prejudice or at least lack of 
S3rmpathetic understanding of most audiences. So we felt we should like to let 
children, with* their fresh and unprejudiced, objective way of listening have the 
experience of intimate contact with some of die music of the modern writers, 
as well as that of the classic and romantic schools and of the folk groups. 

By modem we do not mean merely contemporary or recent, for there are 
a great many composers who have been writing in the past fifty years who have 
not been of the group called Modem. 

The phenomenal speed of mechanical invention of the past sixty years and 
the rapidly increasing problems of social adjustment were so troubling the 
creative artists in all fields that the various phases of the struggle and the 
resultant nervousness were bound to be expressed. 

Thus we see its results in all the arts. Painters, discontented with part- 
ing in a style that had deteriorated into mere prettiness of detail and finish. 
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began to break up light and to revel in its effect on them ; they were turning to 
mechanical objects instead of pretty ones — engines, factories, in fact almost any- 
thing that had hardness of line and angle and that furnished subject matter 
which seem vital rather than insipid. In some phases of the movement, espe- 
cially, we see the early interest in their own mental state in reaction to subject 
matter which followed the early popular elementary knowledge of psychology 
and which left its neurotic marks all about us. 

In dancing we see the results in such artists as Martha Graham and Mary 
Wigman, who also have forced us to see in their art the d 3 mamic power and 
hardness of the period as well as the intense spirituality and subjective inquiry. 

In music we recall the steady growth in the use of dissonance, in the 
struggle for freedom in form, the effort to express man's reaction to the new 
mechanical forces in his environment, in the use of chromatics, pol 3 d:onality and 
atonality— and here, too, a struggle for a spirituality later in the movement. 

In trying to bring the music of this period to young children the problem 
was not to find just good technical illustrations but those that had the charac- 
teristics of the movement and were not too complex or too long. Of course, 
some of it is too mature in mood for children. We did not use a great deal of 
material and tried to slip it in now and then, so that even tiny children were 
getting accustomed to the sound of it. We did not introduce it artificially, but 
rather where it would fit in with natural tendencies. 

For instance, in free rhythmic activity we found these selections both en- 
joyable ^d productive of good rhythmic development: Bela Bartok— FoZife 
Harmonizations; Debussy — Golliwogs Cake Walk; Goossens — Hurdy Gurdy; 
Pinto — Run, Ring around the Rosy and March; Prokofieff — March from the 
Love of Three Oranges. 

The field of imaginative listening offers excellent opportunity for much of 
the literature is very colorful and fanciful. Even tiny children enjoyed parts of 
the Saint-Saens Carnival of the Animals, particularly the Cuckoo in the Woods 
and the Aquarium. The exquisite Snow is Dancing of Debussy charmed the 
classes from the first grade through the sixth and quieted the excitement that 
results from the first storm when they want to sit and watch, instead of keep 
their minds with the class. 

Honneger's Pacific 231 gave fine opportunity to capture the interest of the 
mechanically-minded boys and girls. Two selections from Ravel's Mother 
Goose Suite proved of great value — ^‘‘Jumbo's Lullaby” for the children inter- 
ested in circus animals, and the ‘‘Conversation of Beauty and the Beast,” when 
they are able to follow a story in music. If you could just see their eyes when 
the beast talks and then hear the shiver that passes over them when he is 
turned into the Prince, you would realize how intensely real it is to them. It 
requires little explanation. 

Through all this type of listening they are unconsciously acquiring a feel- 
ing for tonal patterns and harmonies and rhythmic combinations that are par- 
ticularly the vocabulary of the modernist. 

The song literature for young children is not plentiful. I have heard 
Hindemith's Lefs Build a Town sung and acted by children of the second 
grade who lived it most realistically. It is thoroughly modern in style and 
very appealing to children, because they actually take blocks and set up, in their 
own block-building way, a small town and dress up to suit themselves and 
become the town officers, robbers, policemen and such. The rhythmic activity 
is embraced in the story itself and the songs, though apparently not very lyric 
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to us, are full of child appeal. The accompaniments are very interesting 
harmonically. 

The growing tendency to teach the subject matter of the elementary grades 
in more or less related units of study offers very rich possibilities to the music 
teacher who wishes to broaden the horizon of the children as well as her own. 
With this setup she can plan individual courses of study for classes, including 
such material as she wishes to use experimentally as well as tying with the 
class interest. Modern material can be found that will provide for developing 
vocal ability, harmonic feeling, recognition of instruments, of orchestral forms, 
standard meters and all the phases of information felt necessary in more formal 
courses of study. 

Two of the studies we have found valuable musically and rich in associa- 
tions were on classic dances and English people. 

In the study of dances we learned of their value through a study of Colonial 
life being carried on in their geography and history. The music of the day was 
brought up and it developed an interest in the dances of the period. Inasmuch 
as the colonists were largely of a religious turn of mind, the question arose 
regarding the beginning of their dancing and gradually worked its way back to 
the continent and the popular dances of the day and their gradual influence on 
music writing. The children, eager to have as real an experience as possible, 
danced the minuet and gavotte with classic examples of music. Then they did 
a nice improvisation for the pavane and a fairly good one for the loure. They 
learned the characteristics of the dance forms of the minuet and gavotte and 
pavane and then tried to recognize them in modern works as found in Ravel’s 
Minuet from the Sonatine for Piano, and Prokolieff’s Gavotte, 

All of this is interesting to the child at the time and lays a good foundation 
for his more mature understanding of orchestral forms. 

The study of the music of the English people was more inclusive. Of 
course it was being related to their social studies of England. In the music we 
included outstanding folk dances, outstanding types of folk songs, noting the 
musical characteristics of both; some of the works of the best song composers 
and orchestral writers for illustrations of the art literature. Here we even 
tried to see how some of them showed their nationality. Incidentally, the 
children usually do better on recognition of national characteristics than mature 
college students. 

They learned one air of Purcell’s, one of Handel’s, as illustrations of the 
earlier art songs. For the later ones we learned the Spring Song by Bridges, 
in the Clarendon series, and at a different time of year with another class we 
learned Vaughn Williams’ setting of Blake’s Cradle Hymn in the Oxford 
Carols. I would like to mention here the lovely Spring Songs by Vaughn 
Williams. 

In art material in instrumental forms they studied the Wand of Youth by 
Edward Elgar. These are charming examples of imaginative writing and the 
beautifully written notes by Lillian Baldwin in Cleveland, helped in bringing 
them to an interesting stage of development. 

We had one class of 3A-4B children who were so unusually alive in their 
interest in music that it seemed they would be a good group with which to try 
some of the more difficult material. Perhaps a brief analysis of some of the 
technical aspects of the songs they learned would be enlightening as to the kind 
of literature they can learn if you try it ; 
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I wanted one set of illustrations of the ultra smart, sophisticated, dissonant 
song literature. For that I took Milhaud’s Catalogue of Flowers. Of course a 
catalog is designed to sell, and to do so by making the article described sotmd 
so desirable that you feel you must have it. Each song is a brief description of 
a flower but there are no shrinking violets nor any blushing roses. This violet 
is the giant, Cyclopean one. Its melody is a descending scale passage with a 
raised fourth step against an accompaniment of real difficulty, tonally and 
rhythmically. The Begonia is described fascinatingly. The right and left 
hands alternate in the keys of D and E, and the voice keeps in E in a rather 
simple melody with a few groups of triplets against duples in the accompani- 
ment, both miraculously modulating into C-sharp and immediately ending on a 
discord. All of this is done in the space of seven measures. The children liked 
this one better than the Violet. 

The Brachycomt has a more limited melody with more interest in chro- 
matic progression. The accompaniment is charmingly smart. It consists of a 
B-flat minor chord in the left hand against an altered one in the right. The 
effect is extremely interesting and it fascinated the children. They wanted to 
do it over and over, and they would want to just listen to it sometimes after 
they had already sung it themselves. These were some of the. songs they did 
in French and yet which they felt so keenly that they could seldom sing them 
without bursting into spontaneous applause for the music rather than for them- 
selves. Another group that had a similar effect on them, though the songs were 
much easier, was found in the first volume of Gabriel Grovlez. Though the 
Milhaud songs could be translated literally and be very effective, the Grovlez 
songs are so intimately tied with the inner rhythms and language sounds that 
it seemed a shame to translate them. 

Though I have not taught them, I would like to mention in passing, the 
highly interesting songs which Moussorgsky wrote for children. Prayer at 
Bedtime is one of the earliest examples of the form of the composition follow- 
ing the state of mind. In this case we have the wandering, fluctuating border 
between active consciousness and sleep when the child goes to bed and begins 
his prayer, drifting farther and farther toward unconsciousness as he prays for 
each individual relative, partly wakes up, collects himself and goes on with the 
prayer, till finally he drops off completely. The class sang it with real appre- 
ciation of little children, and they just loved to roll off all the relatives’ names. 
They also developed a nice feeling for the freedom of the form. 

It is barely possible that many of you are questioning the advisability of 
this material. Without a doubt it has disadvantages. Here are some of them : 

(1) It has not proved itself worthy by the test of time. Hence it is hard 
to find. My greatest helps were: Bauer — Twentieth Century Music; Dent — 
De Falla and Spanish Music; Dyson — New Music; Gray — Contemporary 
Music; Montagu-Nathan— Hwfory of Russian Music; Ssmmsky— Music of Our 
Day; Vaughn WiWiBms— National Mtisic. Modern Music and Musical Quar~ 
terly (periodicals) ; Pierre Keye — Encyclopedia of Modern Musicians; various 
publishers’ catalogs. I felt I had to do considerable reading on the period in 
order to have adequate background for selecting illustrations which would have 
the desired characteristics. It took a great deal of time to go over the tre- 
mendous amount of material available and discard that not deemed desirable for 
the purpose. 

(2) It is difficult technically. Much of the difficulty is because we are 
hearing the departure from what we expect. In a fairly short time one builds 
up a technique for this sort of music just as for any other, and we must re- 
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member that, as the children do not have our years of tonal patterns to bother 
them, they acquire this more easily than we do. 

(3) Because of their nature, the song melodies are intimately bound up 
with the accompaniment, and the class is really not experiencing modern music 
when it is not heard as a whole. One needs to separate only for short periods 
of drill. As not all teachers have their classes in a room where the piano is 
always available this brings up another problem. 

(4) Some of the songs that are most desirable musically are not yet in 
English translations. As a great many people teaching today had their lan- 
guage education curtailed by the war hatreds, we now have teachers who are 
hampered. Then some of the songs do not lend themselves to translation and 
should be taught in the original. For children to learn a few songs in a foreign 
language each year is one excellent way for them to gradually become more 
acutely conscious of sounds and their values in singing. But it requires more 
time to teach and usually more time for the teacher’s preparation. 

(5) It is expensive as compared with a book of a series. In a day when 
most schools do not have enough of the regular material and in which teachers’ 
salaries are curtailed, we naturally are apt to think of securing the most ma- 
terial for the least expense if we spend our own money to add to the school’s 
supply. If we regard the difference as part of our own educational expense, it 
does not make it seem so extravagant. It really takes that place. 

Against these disadvantages there were definitely some advantages to be 
found as well, namely : 

(1) The very smartness of the sophisticated type stimulates an alert at- 
tention that is a joy in teaching. The dissonance itself is dynamic and if used 
with moderation can have a positively tonic effect on a class. 

(2) The technical skill resulting from the tonal discrimination developed 
is felt in these classes in other phases of musical development as well. 

(3) The children are acquiring a sense of perspective which is very 
gratifying. They are learning to listen objectively and to think for them- 
selves. They have a poise in it that I almost envy. 

(4) It is a powerful stimulus for a teacher. We are frequently, and all 
too often justifiably, regarded as not alive. We deal so much with the knowl- 
edge of the past. I do not want less background in old arts for myself; I do 
not have enough as it is. But I also want more of the present to keep me 
alive in the current of today. It has stimulated my interest in all modem 
arts and keeps me busy with art exhibits, poetry, concerts and countless hours 
in going through music, or in reading die interesting literature on the arts. 
But all of that serves a purpose. 

If any of you are interested in using modern music, yourself, it might 
simplify your difficulties to review a few things I have found in my experience 
in the actual teaching of it : 

(1) One must feel the composition a sincere expression. Otherwise the 
children sense the attitude of lack of enthusiasm or antipathy. ^ 

(2) Give yourself plenty of time to learn each composition. 

(3) Allow the children more hearing than normally before singing where 
the melodies are dificult. 

(4) The harder the song the shorter it should be. Children can do very 
difficult songs but cannot sustain the plane of difficulty if the song is too long. 

(5) Avoid several types of difficulty at the same time, i. e., tonal, har- 
monic, rhythmic. 
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(6) Don’t be afraid of the more restrained songs. The children like them. 
(Example: Cradle Song by. Vaughn Williams.) 

(7) In instrumental music the teacher needs to know the music well, 
regardless of whether she is playing it herself or using a recorded form. There 
are fewer program notes available and it forces one to listen. It is a real 
stimulation for the imagination. However, there are times when we decidedly 
need help. The notes Miss Baldwin prepared for the children in the Cleveland 
Schools include some especially fine comments on modern selections. 

Suggested Suitable Modem Song Material 


(For key to publishers see page 234) 

Bax (1) Oh. Dear. What can the matter be? (2) I have a house and land 

in Kent. (3) The Maid and the Miller. (The last two are better 
for J. H.) CEBM} 

Bartok Folk Songs. 

Bridges Spring Song, Clarendon Series. 

Brockway Lonesome Tunes. [GS] 

Farjeon, E. fij* H Carol of the Signs. [O'CF] 

Gershwin Summertime from Porgy and Bess. tGS} 

Gradstein Three Children Songs (French and Polish) [AMP] 

Grovlcz. Gabriel Chansons Enfantines Vol. I. [AMP] 

Haubiel. Charles Mother Goose Songs. 

Hindemith Let’s Build a Town. [GR] 

Howell The Little Tailor. [EBM] 

Josten, Werner* .(1) Christmas. (2) Discontented Nightingale. (3) Slumber Time. 

[EBM] 

Milhaud Catalogue of Flowers. 

Moussorgsky Children's Songs. 

Ravel Tout Gai, from Five Greek Songs. 

Shenton ..Twelve Quaint Little Songs. [EBM] 

S3nnons. Dom Thomas.... .The Birds. [O'CF] 

Trunk, Richard (1) Gossamer. (2) Seven Christmas Songs. (3) Tamlicd. (4) Vols. 

I'll. Kinderlieder, Op. 44 (especially the second vol.) [AJ^j 

Warlock, Peter...... Tyrelcy, Tyrelow. [O'CF] 

Williams, Vaughan Blake’s Cradle Hymn. [O-CF] 


AJbenu; 

Bartok 

Berners, Lord 

Debussy 

European Composers 

DunhiU 

Ibert 

American Composers. 


Pinto 

Prokofieff .. 

Ravel .... 
Resphighi .. 
Scott,. Cyril, 


Suitable Piano Literature 


.Tango in D. 

.Sonatine, 1st Movement — ^Dudasok; 2nd Movement — Bear Dance. 
Hornpipe from the Triumph of Neptune. 

,(1) Petite Suite. (2) Sarabande from Suite Pour Ic Piano. 

,Das Ncue Klavierbuch published by Sdhotts Sohne. A collection of 
compositions by modem European composers which give several 
examples of diaracteristic work. [GR] 

.December and March, from All the Year Round. [O'CF] 

,Le Petit Anc. 


.Masters of Our Day.— Collection of modem American composers whidh 
shows chawctenstics of each composer. The collections arc full of 
fine material in the old modes and should be as valuable, if not 
more so for young piano students than just for the listeniM phase 
of the school lesson. [CF] 

.Memories of Childhood. [GS] 


^ ^ Minor (1908); (2) Gavotte in FJ Minor (1918); 
(3) March from Love of Three Oranges. [GS] 


(1) Minuet from Sonatina for Piano. (2) Mother Goose Suite. 


Antiche Dan«i. No. 3— Gagliardia; No. 4— Italiana. [GR] 

Pastoral Suite. — ^Idealised dance forms which keep the mood rather 
than formal aspects. [GR] 



RADIO AND MUSIC APPRECIATION 

Pitts Sanborn 

Music Critic, J^ew York World Telegram 
Director, Radio Institute of Audible Arts 

We are each and all of us interested actively, I believe, in the subject of 
an increased knowledge of the best in music. That is something which comes 
home directly to everyone of us. Otherwise we should hardly be gathered to- 
gether here today. And, beyond any question, the radio has had a tremendous 
share in the spread of musical knowledge. 

Heralds of civilization, disseminators of learning, agents of culture, carriers 
of sweetness and light — ^such matters are chattered about with an almost danger- 
ous glibness. For there is always danger that the benevolent impulse may 
expend itself in idle words, the aspiring desire evaporate before it has taken 
shape in the deed. But the radio, this intangible thing that has been summoned 
as though by magic from the vasty deep of a great silence, has become an 
entity, a living, all-pervading force, which holds an incalculable potentiality for 
good. 

If there is any one fallacy which I think we who are interested in music 
education should never cease fighting, it is the only-too-common idea that music 
is a specialty, an esoteric thing, a cryptic formula or rite with which the ordi- 
nary man has nothing to do. Now, as we all know, the moment anybody is 
interested in “Yankee Doodle” or “Home, Sweet Home,” music has become 
real to him. There is nothing special, esoteric, or cryptic about it. And there 
ought not to be if he listens to the C Minor Symphony of Beethoven or the 
C Minor Symphony of Brahms. I do not mean to say that a Labrador fisher- 
man hearing either of those works for the first time would, as the saying goes, 
get as much out of it as that master-analyst. Professor Donald F. Tovey, does. 
But there is no reason why he should not enjoy it without any qualms, quavers, 
terrors, or misgivings. The radio has made it possible for the Labrador fisher- 
man, and other men and women as remote from the cities that support sym- 
phony orchestras, to listen at their ease to the best music, to find out that it is 
not a high-hat affair, not scornful of them, but friendly. Thus the radio is a 
civilizer like no other. 

How many of us, I wonder, are aware of the fact that during the great 
depression this country has registered a remarkable growth in its musical 
resources. While times have been bad in other regards, music actually has 
flourished. For this lining of the cloud with silver, radio is largely responsible. 

More and more, radio has carried, the country over, the world over, its 
message of good cheer, its invitation to forget the “petty done, the undone 
vast,” and to listen with a welcoming spirit to the creations of the great masters 
of tone and from their example and their achievement to derive the encourage- 
ment to follow our own particular gleam without flinching or faltering. 

So it is that in a general way we may obtain a personal reward for the 
little effort we make to listen in. But let us look for a moment at the panorama 
of progress that the radio can set before us with respect to music alone. 

Analyzing in a few words the musical development that radio has brought 
about within recent years, we observe immediately the increased public gained 
for our leading vocal and instrumental artists. We realize that young com- 
posers are enjoying an unexampled opportunity to make known their works. 
We find that symphonic orchestras and other instrumental bodies have gro^ 
in numbers, in accomplishment, and in following. We see a similar expansion 
in opera. 


•aoi 
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It is a fact that, thanks to radio, we can all hear the best music sung by 
the foremost vocalists or played by the greatest living instrumentalists. This is 
an achievement that has come about in spite of the upsets the world has had to 
go through. It certainly indicates that people hunger and thirst after the 
beautiful. 

But there is another point I should like to touch on briefly. I mean the 
need of intelligent listening. Let us grant that musical resources are greater 
today than ever before. Consequently we ought to consider very seriously what 
more we can do with this wealth of fine music on the air. Those of us who 
really care greatly for music must pause to think over how much of the excel- 
lent entertainment is being utilized properly, and how much of it merely drifts 
off into space unheard, or only half-heard. Therefore, if anything like the full 
value of radio’s offerings is to be realized we should plan our listening intelli- 
gently. 

People should tune in on programs capable of satisfying their tastes and 
interests. That is the first requirement. But just passive listening to such 
programs will not be enough. We must all endeavor to concentrate our atten- 
tion on the radio music, to study it as rhythm, as harmony, as tone color, and 
in all the other ways that make for understanding and appreciation. 

As students of music, people can approach the radio in different ways, 
whether as individuals or as groups. It is possible to listen on your own, so 
to say: that is, without benefit of special instruction. Thus the listener may 
gather ideas concerning rhythm, harmony, and tone color. But if he knows 
even the beginnings of music technically, that rudimentary sort of listening 
probably will not satisfy him for long. 

Then, with the ability to read music, he will want to follow perform- 
ances with score — ^at first, perhaps with oiily a piano score, but in due course 
with a full orchestral score. In that way he can make a minute study of the 
interpretations offered by different artists. 

In the words of Schweitzer, the great French authority on Bach, “There 
lies the grandeur and the weakness of music, to have need of interpreters. A 
beautiful old picture makes the modern public accept it through its intrinsic 
value. Old music, on the contrary, will remain foreign to it just so long as it 
is not presented in a way that recalls a little modern music. The character of 
the work will necessarily change according to the spirit and the ideas of the 
man who undertakes to interpret it.” 

Now, thanks to the radio the student is able to check up on the interpreta- 
tions of standard music offered by different artists. 

He can acquaint himself with the ideas entertained about Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, by such prominent conductors as Leopold Stokowski, Arturo 
Toscanini, and Serge Koussevitzky and with their methods of putting their 
ideas into practice. And in each case he will hear an orchestra of the first class 
as the responsive medium for the conductor’s interpretation. He not only can 
take all this in through his ears, but if he so desires he can annotate his scores 
with indications of the dynamics and the tempi employed. Inevitable and desir- 
able comparisons will follow. 

If a listening group is concerned, instead of just one individual, then there 
is bound to be lively discussion. Accordingly, through the agency of the radio, 
we find the study of s 3 miphonic interpretation rescued from the remote and 
esoteric class for initiates only, where, let us say, Professor Einstein’s equations 
reside, and become a living, vital, immediate, and tonic entity. 
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The same thing that is true of the standard orchestral repertory is no less 
true of choral music, music for the solo voice, for the violin, for the piano, and 
so on. ^ The most important singers, violinists, pianists may be listened to with 
profit in the same analytical way. Obviously, as I have pointed out, this sort 
of study is of particular value to listeners who live far away from cities where 
the performers in question can be heard in the concert hall. It effectively ex- 
plodes the pernicious superstition that the best music is somehow a citified affair 
or even snobbish. 

To turn to opera, besides the condensed operas, there have been for several 
seasons the Saturday matinees of New York's Metropolitan Opera House, all 
offered to the unseen millions of potential radio listeners as faithfully as to the 
thousands within the opera house itself. Here are certainly golden opportunities 
for elevating musical taste. 

Then, there is another and more intimate species of music such as has 
received special attention from the National Broadcasting Company's Music 
Guild. I mean those quintessential compositions that take the form of string 
quartets, or of trios, quintets, sextets, and so on. Actually, the programs of 
the Music Guild have not only listed the standard works that are heard in 
places like New York's Town Hall, but have enriched their gift by performing 
unfamiliar compositions that it is not profitable or feasible for chamber-music 
organizations to include in their regular series in the concert room. This con- 
tribution I regard as particularly significant. 

There is another aspect of radio that I think none of us ought to overlook. 
The cooperative side. Radio is a cooperative enterprise, and all of us have a 
big stake in its future. Broadcasters and sponsors have millions of dollars 
invested in the production of radio programs, and listeners also have a big 
investment in broadcasting. Listeners have invested money in the purchase 
of radio sets, and to an even greater extent have invested their time — ^many 
hours of it — ^in listening to radio’s offerings. 

When a man buys a car, he endeavors to protect his investment in that car. 
He is interested in everything affecting its usefulness and, as a citizen, works 
for the construction of highways upon which he may travel with comfort, 
pleasure and safety. The purchaser of a radio should do as much. As a citizen 
of the radio world he should do ever3rthing in his power to encourage a sane, 
healthy development of radio's possibilities. 

Radio is so young and has grown so rapidly that many of us have not yet 
come to realize our place in its setup. We are members of a great audience, 
some seventy millions strong. Both as members of that audience and as indi- 
vidual listeners, each of us has definite responsibilities to radio. We have a 
“radio job” to perform, so to speak. 

Radio is pretty much like everything else. If we want to get the most out 
of it, we must put something into it. For one thing, we must use it wisely, 
studying the great variety of its offerings, and as I have already said, selecting 
those programs which best satisfy our individual needs and interests. 

It is also important that we should listen not only intelligently, but if I may 
say so, courteously. Indiscriminate and inattentive listening will not give us a 
full return for our investment We can't turn on our sets indiscriminately, listen 
with “half an ear”, and expect to get the greatest possible pleasure from the 
time spent with our radio sets. 

In the theater, the motion picture house, the concert hall and the lecture 
room, we observe unquestioningly certain rules of behavior, both physical and 
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mental, that help us to enjoy the program. We listen attentively. We resent 
being distracted, and we try to avoid distracting others. We do not talk to our 
companions throughout the entire performance, nor do we squirm or cough or 
rattle a newspaper. We avoid these things, not only out of courtesy, but in 
order that we, ourselves, shall be able to hear everything that is being said or 
played. 

I am not saying that we should listen stifEy and formally to every radio 
program. After all, one of the most pleasant things about -radio is the comfort 
and informality with which we can listen to its presentations. But when we 
have gone to the trouble of selecting a program which we particularly want to 
hear, it is only logical that we should listen with a reasonable amount of courte- 
ous attention. 

Perhaps the casual attitude of some listeners towards radio programs is 
due to the fact that these treasures come to us without either expense or effort 
on our part. That, too, may account for the fact that many of us fail to 
applaud a good performance. 

When we go to the theater we don’t have to be told to applaud. We do it 
spontaneously. Even though we have paid the price of admission, we take this 
additional means of expressing our appreciation of the performer’s efforts. 
Such applause means a great deal to actors, and radio performers are no dif- 
ferent in this respect from other entertainers. They want to know that you 
enjoy their work. 

That is why listeners should make a regular practice of sending a few 
words of praise, where merited, to stations, sponsors, and performers. Such a 
policy helps to insure the high quality of future performances. Radio enter- 
tainers who know that they have a large and appreciative audience, will make 
especially enthusiastic efforts to please that audience. Radio sponsors and sta- 
tions that get support for a fine program are likely to keep that program on the 
air, and produce more of the same kind. 

That is the way in which we can protect our investment in radio. We all 
have our ideas of what radio should be. There are certain practices we would 
like to see adopted, certain programs we would like to hear. If we want those 
programs presented and those practices adopted, it is highly desirable that we 
communicate our wishes to the broadcasters. 

Broadcasters welcome constructive criticism. They want to know what 
the public likes. Sponsors spend over a hundred million dollars a year in order 
to entertain us and gain our good will. Broadcasting stations fill many of the 
hours of the day with sustaining programs — ^fine entertainment, upon which the 
station does not realize one penny of revenue. They are all business people, 
and it is good business to please their customers. That is why a little pile of 
penny postcards placed beside your radio can bring real dividends. ‘ 

In the final analysis, the public is responsible for the type and quality of 
radio’s presentations. Suggestions for the improvement of radio programs, 
jotted down and mailed to the station or sponsor, can bear fruit in the general 
raising of radio standards. As the members of the listening public become more 
articulate in expressmg their approval of good programs, more programs of the 
same sort will tend to be introduced on the airways. In this way, each of us 
can play an active part in contributing to radio’s growth, and we shall be 
insuring for ourselves continued and increased pleasure throughout the years to 
come. And we shall be doing our radio job and protecting our radio invest- 
ment 
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Arthur H. J. Searle 

Supervising Instructor of High School Music, Detroit, Michigan 

OKS 

[This is an cxccrpt from the introductory address by the diairman at the section meeting 
held in connection with the 1936 biennial convention under the auspices of the M. E. N. C., 
Committee on Music Education Through Radio. The meeting was held in an auditorium studio 
provided by the National Broadcasting Company and the program was arranged with the coopera- 
tion of the NBC Educational and Technical Departments. Part I consisted of addresses and demons 
strations, excerpts from which are printed on pages following. Part II, which was broadcast over 
the NBC'WJZ network, was a onc-hour musical program with interpolated discussion, planned to 
"give a brief survey of the main fields covered in modern school music education" (see program 
outline in Part II of this volume). In this connection it is significant to note that during the 
week of the 1936 biennial convention more than twenty network broadcasts were provided by the 
National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System, including various program 
features and concerts, as well as a special NBC Music Appreciation Hour (Dr, Damrosch), 
broadcast from the Metropolitan Opera House, and the CBS American School of the Air, broad-- 
cast from Carnegie Hall.} 

An increasing interest in radio is being shown by the Boards of Educa- 
tion throughout the country. Radio committees are being formed to make 
studies and surveys of radio and its relation to the classroom. New buildings 
are being equipped with radios, and quite a large percentage of schools through- 
out the country already have radio sets. It is important that those of us who 
are in the educational system should take this new medium of education into 
careful consideration. The musical profession in general were at first dis- 
turbed by broadcasting, particularly teachers, who felt that the inroad of 
teaching music through broadcasting would seriously affect their profession. 
But it seems to me that the radio can be made a stimulus and an incentive to 
seek the individual instruction and guidance that can only be given through 
personal contact. We, as music educators, can help to set the standards of ex- 
cellence in every branch and in every phase of music. 

The rural districts can hear playing and singing, in solo or in ensemble, of 
a quality not available to them in any other manner. More and more are the 
general listeners becoming discriminating in their appreciation of what is com- 
ing over the air. It is important that the music educators foster this discrim- 
ination through carefully outlined and well-planned programs. Leadership in 
this endeavor may well be under the supervision of a governing committee 
chosen from our midst — a committee that will be in constant touch with experts 
whose knowledge of broadcasting and its technique will help create a definite 
standard towards which our efforts will be directed. 



CHILDREN’S BROADCASTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

Dorothy Gordon 

0<lew Tor\ City 

Anyone who is connected with radio work must realize how tremendous 
is its power, how much radio is still in its infancy, how much we are groping 
our way, yearning to turn this power into something^ creative and good, par- 
ticularly when planning programs for children. Standing on a platform, facing 
an audience, delighting the eye, perhaps with colorful costumes, is very 
different from standing before a cold, impersonal microphone, striving to project 
all the personality possible to an invisible audience, to make that audience feel 
you, almost see you, as it were. 

Quite early in broadcasting I discovered that the microphone requires a 
technique of its own. Curiously enough, songs that went over with great 
success on the platform were not for the air, and I found innumerable possi- 
bilities on the air that are not at all good on the stage. After letters began 
coming in throughout the country, I realized that the greatest success lay in 
stimulating the young listener to self-expression in activity of some kind and I 
discovered that it was important to entertain the listeners. There are many 
educators who do not like the word “entertain’^ in connection with education, 
but if they persist in that idea they will never make a success of broadcasting. 

I do not mean sugar-coating when I use the word ‘‘entertain” — mean interest — 
I believe that interest and entertain are almost interchangeable words in broad- 
casting. 

Because I was groping my way, I decided to go abroad and find out what 
was being done in broadcasting for children in other countries. 

We skip lightly over France, for there broadcasting has always been taken 
as an amusement — an occasional diversion to enliven cafes and public restaurants, 

Germany, on the other hand, was quick to realize the propagandist value 
of broadcasting. In Germany I found that Hitler had ordered radios in all the 
schools — ^nay, more than that — in many of the schools all the classrooms were 
equipped, so that the youth of the country could be kept in constant touch with 
the current movement. Of course, the political and the governmental were being 
stressed. It was the ideal way of reaching the youth of the country in one 
swoop. But, aside from the use of the radio as propaganda for German Na- 
tionalism, the general broadcasts for children were not being neglected and had 
a definite cultural value. I fotind programs in Germany that were astounding. 
I am speaking now not only of the school broadcasts, but the children’s broad- 
casts that went into the homes. Children of the tenderest ages were listening 
with attention, with eagerness and delight to songs of Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Mozart and charming old folk songs. Music of the masters was their 
daily fare. They heard it in their cradles — ^they were absorbing lovely things 
that would guide their musical taste for all time. 

In Italy, Mussolini, at that time, had not ordered radios, but was begging 
for sets from the public, asking that these be donated for the schools, so as to 
foster the need of acquainting the youth with the Fascisti platform, through the 
medium of the radio. When I was there — ^in 1933 — ^I found no definite school 
programs, but the general programs were of a fairly high quality, devoted to 
the classics in literature and music. 

In the Scandinavian countries I found broadcasting was being conducted 
under the most ideal conditions, especially in Denmark, which has the children’s 
hours arranged and supervised by a committee appointed by the Danish State 
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Broadcasting, but the actual management of the broadcasts is in the hands of a 
highly efficient and cultured person. The school broadcasts are arranged and 
supervised by a committee set up by the Board of Education. These broadcasts 
include all subjects that correlate with the school curriculum. They have 
language lessons in Swedish, German, English and French. The broadcasts 
which go into the homes are also supervised by an education committee. The 
music programs include Danish songs and ballads, How I am to Enjoy Music, 
Music of All Nations, the History of Music. Once a week they bring famous 
men and women to the microphone to tell the young people the dearest memories 
of their childhood. The children get nothing else. They seem to be perfectly 
happy and satisfied without the silly dramas, banal humor, exciting, adventurous 
stories that some people feel our children here must have to keep their interest 
alive. 

In England I found the British Broadcasting Company experimenting with 
many types of programs for children. They feel that broadcasting for children 
requires a special and peculiar technique. They stress personality. They feel 
that given the right person, the right method, that broadcast lessons can hold 
the attention of a class of children as firmly as a visible teacher, and sometime 
can command even greater concentration. After a great deal of discussion as 
to who should give broadcast lessons — ^teachers, experts or celebrities, — ^they 
finally decided that the broadcaster must, above everything else, possess, along 
with the right credentials, the kind of personality which compels attention and 
response, and the imagination to present the subject for broadcasting. They 
feel that children’s broadcasts can supply a background for the general curric- 
ulum and can give certain things which the ordinary school cannot supply — 
concerts of first-class music, expert teaching on musical subjects, the oppor- 
ttmity to hear foreign languages spoken as they should be spoken. The B. B. C 
encourages the closest cooperation between teacher and broadcaster. They are 
constantly trying to work out methods by which those who give the broadcasts 
may judge how far they are reaching the children. Oftentimes, records are 
made of a broadcast before it is given. It is then broadcast from the record so 
that a broadcaster may actually sit in a classroom and watch the effect of his 
own lesson on a typical class. They feel that with reasonably good reception, 
a reliable radio, a room free from interruption, and with a sympathetic and 
enthusiastic personality to give the music broadcasts, children of school age 
may receive through broadcasting a deep feeling about music and can learn to 
listen to music with understanding and intelligence. Children can learn the 
rudiments of musical form and musical language, the sound of the different 
instruments in an orchestra, something of how music is written. 

Before leaving England, I want to say that in my conferences with the 
various heads of the departments I found nothing but the highest praise for the 
school programs that we are broadcasting here in America. 

And now I come to Russia. You will understand why I have left Russia 
until the last when you hear what the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has 
been doing for the Children. 

A Russian was asked recently, **Why is the Soviet Union concentrating so 
thoroughly upon the children?” The answer was, “Because all our hopes lie 
in the youth of our country.” Just as Italy and Germany realize that the child 
of today is the adult of tomorrow, and with concentration upon the^ young 
people a future Fascist and Nazi is assured, so does Soviet Russia realize that 
the future of the Union lies in the meticulous guidance of its youth. But Russia 
is not satisfied to use the children purely as propaganda material for the future 
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State. She wants to build up a cultured nation. Therefore, the government 
has undertaken to bring knowledge— art— to the young people, through the 
films and radio. She has divided the children into three definite age groups — 
pre-school ages from 5 to 7; the primary from 8 to 11, and then from 12 
to 15. The programs for the pre-school and primary children run fifteen to 
twenty minutes, and are made up of folk songs, simple classical songs, including 
the German romantic composers. Within a year all children must be able to 
sing several songs correctly by heart. In an art song they must know the 
name of the author of the poem, as well as the composer, and all children 
must have attended at least one opera, one concert and one symphony. 

For the older children, the broadcasts are longer, sometimes running forty- 
five minutes, and include concerts of S3anphonies, chamber music, opera, stories 
of the composers, song recitals and single lessons about the different instru- 
ments. In all broadcasts, the children are encouraged to take active part. All 
the broadcasts are under the supervision of the Commissariat of Education. All 
programs are carefully chosen, carefully discussed, and children’s reactions are 
observed. In fact, even his heartbeats and muscular responses are recorded 
with special instruments. The opinion of the child is taken into careful con- 
sideration. 

All the broadcasts are planned in series several months in advance. The 
local stations receive their instructions through the central house, so that the 
children are prepared for the listening, and the listening of the child is con- 
trolled by the adults. A program designed for the thirteen-year-old would 
not be listened to by a pre-school age child. 

This may all sound very formidable, and yet it is not so. Through all of 
the broadcasts, those in charge of the programs, while primarily concerned 
with developing the child’s knowledge and raising his taste to a high cultural 
level, are always cognizant of the fact that through these programs there must 
be laughter and fun, and that the children must be entertained. 

It seems extraordinary that so much is being done not only through the 
schoolroom, but in extra-curricular fields outside of the classroom. 

^ You can readily understand that I came back to America thoughtful, won- 
dering and determined that we must also concentrate upon our youth, not from 
the standpoint of regimentation and propaganda, but with a definite ideal of 
creating in the child mind a better understanding of other nations and other 
peoples through art and through music. 

Of course, it would be impossible in this country to control the child’s 
t^ing of the dial, nor would we want to do it— but it certainly would be pos- 
sible to have all children’s progams prepared under the supervision of cultured, 
intellectual persons, whose primary idea would be to give the children of the 
country a better understanding of music, and in this way make definite progress 
towards developing future discriminating and cultured adult listeners. 

I think that there is no greater agency in this country than this very body 
of music educators — ^you have the potentialities that would make it possible to 
have this great power — radio — ^used towards the creating of an adult who would 
be a happier human being because of the inner resources that come from the 
understanding, the love and sensitive reaction to beautiful music. 



A MUSIC PARTICIPATION PROGRAM 

[Introduction to a Demonstration] 

Ernest LaPrade 

XBC. Hew rork City 

The “Music Participation” radio program has a threefold purpose: 
First, to supplement the splendid instrumental work now being done in our 
schools; Second, to furnish an outlet for the enthusiasm of amateur instru- 
mentalists; Third — ^and most important, — ^to encourage and facilitate the carry- 
over into post-scholastic life of the musical interest and skills acquired by our 
young people in their high school orchestras. 

What we propose is to broadcast each week a half-hour program of orches- 
tral music, in which anybody who plays an orchestral instrument — or the piano 
— can participate. The programs will be published in advance for each series 
of ten broadcasts, and will be mailed without charge to anyone requesting them. 
The program leaflet will also give the prices of orchestral parts and the sources 
from which they can be obtained; and you may be interested to know that a 
plan has been worked out with the music publishers whereby a complete set of 
parts for the series of ten programs can be offered, through local dealers, at 
approximately one-third the usual retail price. By this arrangement, the total 
cost to the participant for a series of thirty broadcasts would be $2.00.. 

The compositions have been selected from the contest lists of the National 
School Orchestra Association. Members of school orchestras will therefore 
have an opportunity to rehearse their parts at home, with a professional or- 
chestra offering standard interpretation in the matter of tempi, phrasing and 
so forth. 

Amateur musicians — ^who are more numerous than is generally realized — 
will have an opportunity to indulge in that chief delight of the music lover, 
ensemble playing. 

But the most valuable outcome of the project will, we believe, be the 
encouragement it offers to graduates of our high school orchestras to continue 
their practice of music after they leave school. Groups may be organized for 
joint participation in the broadcasts. We shall offer to help in the formation 
of such groups by establishing contact between individuals in any community; 
and our fondest hope is that such beginnings may lead to the foundation of 
local orchestras. 

With the aid of the young musicians on the stage before you, we shall try 
to show how such participation would work. 

Now a word as to method of the broadcast. The first thing, of course, is 
to make sure that all the instruments of our far-flung orchestra are in tune. 
Therefore the “A” will be sounded at the beginning of each broadcast. Then 
there will be a few words of instruction regarding the first composition. For 
this demonstration Fve chosen a piece so familiar that no comment is neces- 
sary, except to explain how we shall begin and where we intend to stop. 
[Here followed the demonstration.] 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CREATIVE MUSIC BY MEANS OF 

RADIO 


Arthur S. Garbett 

Educational Director, HBC, Pacific Coast 




There are two activities identified with radio on the Pacific Coast, about 
which I would like to speak this morning. The first is the Standard School 
Broadcast and Standard Symphony Hour, which have been running now for 
eight and nine years respectively; and the second is the more recent New World 
program, in which both speech and music are used to stimulate the interest of 
parents in the problems of education in general. In both programs music is 
integrated with other subjects, resulting in creative work of one kind or another. 

The Standard School Broadcast is a course in music appreciation which 
was originated under my direction eight years ago, to promote a better under- 
standing of the music played by the leading Pacific Coast symphony orchestras 
during the regular Standard Symphony Hour. Both programs are commer- 
cially sponsored, but they are entirely free from advertising. They originated 
before the wires were up connecting the West Coast with the East, and have 
now become an established institution. About 2500 schools in California, Oregon 
and Washington now listen to the Standard Schools Broadcast, and some 313,000 
students listen to the two lessons in music appreciation then given: one for 
elementary students, and the other for high schools. 

A small instrumental ensemble is used for illustrative purposes, piano and 
strings, with woodwind, brass and percussion instruments added, so that in the 
morning at school students may become acquainted with such instruments indi- 
vidually as a preparation for hearing them collectively during the evening 
Standard- Symphony Hour, when they listen at home, with parents who may 
themselves have heard the morning lessons. 

Each of the two lessons is based on a special study number selected from 
the evening symphony program. Each lesson is complete in itself; but a com- 
plete course is laid out for the school year; and three main topics are treated 
in groups of lessons appearing in rotation. Each group, a unit running for 
three or four weeks at a time, has a separate main topic : history and biography 
of music; theory of music describing the uses of harmony, counterpoint, form 
and instrumentation; and characterization, describing the different styles of 
composition — ^programmatic or descriptive music, pure music, operatic, and so on. 

The course is one devoted to music appreciation; but care is taken to 
integrate each lesson with related topics, so that the lessons are of interest to 
students of English, social science, dramatics, art and kindred subjects. A 
teachers’ manual is provided, giving the background of each lesson, and sug- 
gesting correlations to guide the teacher. Demands for this manual come to 
us from all over the country, but owing to the high cost of production, distribu- 
tion is limited to teachers and group-leaders in the three states covered: Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. 

I have described this program at length, because a most interesting devel- 
opment of its use, especially in connection with the correlation work, has been 
the powerful incentive given to creative activities on the part of the student in 
fields other than music. Many teachers of correlated subjects use the Standard 
School Broadcast in connection with their own project-teaching. The result is 
that every year brings forth a proliferation of paintings, poems, designs, cos- 
tumes, modellings and craftwork owing direct inspiration to the radio broadcast. 
Each student listening interprets such ideas as he gains from the broadcast in 
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terms of his own medium of self-expression-writing, painting, modelling, as the 
case may be. Thus radio becomes a direct incentive toward creative expres- 
sion, Much depends on the classroom teacher, of course ; but where she makes 
the effort, the student ceases to be merely a quiescent listener, absorbing infor- 
mation coming from the outside, and becomes instead an active participant, 
listening quietly for the time being perhaps, but ever on the alert for ideas to 
use in his own creative efforts. 

While the Standard School Broadcast has proved a valuable incentive to 
creative effort in art and literature, and kindred media, it has as yet done little 
to stimulate creative effort in the field of music itself. In this connection, 
therefore, I turn to the second program, “The New World.” This program 
is addressed to parents and not to children, and has not affected school activities 
in any way so far as I know. But the nature of the program has at times 
compelled me to write music of my own to illustrate certain points, or to 
integrate the spoken words of prominent educators appearing on the program 
with music played by a stringed ensemble. 

The New World, which covers the entire Pacific Coast, is sponsored by 
California Teachers Association; it was, in fact, initiated partly through the 
efforts of Mr. Willard Givens shortly before he became executive secretary of 
the National Education Association. Its purpose is to create goodwill for the 
schools and education generally. It is addressed to the fathers and mothers of 
children now in school or college, and explains to them the modern ideas often 
better known among teachers themselves than among parents whose help the 
teachers need if they are to carry on the many new duties imposed upon them 
by our changing conditions. 

The speakers are of all kinds — classroom teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, college professors, specialists in certain fields such as agriculture, domes- 
tic science, languages, social science. They are drawn from both rural and 
metropolitan centers in the state of California and frequently from points in 
neighhoring states. The California Teachers Association provides the speakers, 
and in addition on occasion, groups of students to illustrate the teaching meth- 
ods, particularly in the field of music. The National Broadcasting Company 
furnishes the studio time and network facilities, a permanent musical ensemble, 
and such services as I can myself render in preparing the script, editing the 
talks, writing interviews, and preparing, arranging, and at times even com- 
posing, music appropriate to each individual program. (To facilitate matters, 
I have been given administrative charge of this program by the Association, 
which believes as I do that a radio program should have variety of incident, 
climax, balance between the spoken word and the music, and integration of 
each with the other — ^in short, imity of design from start to finish. For artistic 
results, these are best left in the hands of one man, who has the time and the 
technical knowledge to do the work.) 

Some time ago, the speaker of the day, John A. Sexson of Pasadena, chose 
English literature as his topic. Since I could not find enough music that I 
felt exactly fitted his subject, it seemed necessary to write something for the 
purpose, and at a later date, another speaker on California history obliged me 
to write a piece called “Poker Flat,” based on old Gold Coast tunes. Some 
other such numbers followed and it became evident that the needs of radio 
education were forcing the broadcaster to provide new music appropriate to 
such needs. 

Discussion of the subject with the many educators who appeared on this 
program and with my many friends among the supervisors indicated tha1 
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exactly such music is needed in the schools themselves. In these days there is 
much talk, of integration of subject matter, and the breaking down of the old 
compartmentalism which kept music, and even such related subjects as English, 
dramatics and social sciences, apart from each other. The solution of this 
difficulty is one for school men to settle. But if music is to be related to other 
such subjects, it seems evident that new music will be needed appropriate to 
the purpose. It would seem wise also to give students themselves encourage- 
ment in writing theinown music. Or if not students, then others capable of 
doing the work. It seems to me that the kind of music needed for correlation 
work in schools is precisely the kind of music we need in radio education, and 
each may become an incentive for the “production of the other. With this in 
view I have already taken such steps as are possible in my own immediate 
neighborhood of San Francisco. Professor Elkus at the University of Cali- 
fornia is encouraging students of his composition class to write music with 
radio in view, credit being given them for such work toward their degrees. 1 
have promised when possible to broadcast any suitable music of this kind which 
may emerge. Other steps are being taken by degrees to encourage a creative 
movement beginning in the schools, even to the extent of looking for means of 
publication for any worth-while efforts resulting from such a movement. 

In short I hope and believe that a time will come when the needs of edu- 
cation in America in this our day will stimulate our young composers to produce 
music of their own kind, at their own age level, for their own use in an in- 
tegrated system which will enable the whole school to serve the whole child. 
I believe also that radio broadcasting can be a great stimulus toward such 
creative activities. I do not, of course, expect every child to become a com- 
poser, but it is to be hoped that out of the huge number of students now 
studying music some few will appear who can write music that they and their 
classmates can use, and that radio may become a valuable auxiliary for such a 
purpose. Insofar as I have been able to do anything to bring this condition 
about on the Pacific Coast, I have found that it aids tremendously in bringing 
educator and broadcaster together in a common service to the children of our 
day and to mankind. 



TEACHING MUSIC BY RADIO 

[Introduction to a Demonstration] 

Joseph E. Maddy 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

There has been much discussion among educators in recent years con- 
cerning the place of radio in education. The outcome of many experiments 
seems to indicate that the chief function of radio in the schools is to stimulate 
and supplement the work of the classroom teacher. In music, however, radio 
instruction can probably go a bit further than in any other subject. Although 
I doubt that it can ever supplant the personal touch of the classroom teacher, 
after six years of actual experience in teaching music by radio, I feel qualified 
to state that in the beginning stages radio instruction may be more fruitful than 
personal instruction, especially as a means of discovering talent. 

I believe we all acknowledge the value of the Damrosch Music Apprecia- 
tion Hour as a means of interesting young people in music and in creating a 
desire for further music experience. My aim is to carry that desire a step 
further, to the point where the pupils learn to play tunes on whatever musical 
instruments they can get their hands on. When they reach this stage I say 
“good-bye” and invite them to find a teacher who will carry them on through 
the various stages of technical skill that lead to musicianship. 

My job, as I see it, is to teach music, not technique. I am not greatly 
concerned as to whether my radio pupils know the pitch names of the notes; 
whether they know a sharp from a flat; whether they read music or not; or 
even whether they use the right fingering — so long as they learn to play tunes 
they like, well enough so they will enjoy playing and that their parents and 
friends will enjoy hearing them play. 

My aim is to stimulate interest and discover talent. For this purpose 
radio has no equal. The radio pupil, to begin with, is the half-hearted pupil 
who has a mild interest in music and who might consider trying a lesson or 
two if it cost nothing and if the teacher would refrain from scolding if he 
failed to practice. Radio lessons appeal to him for several reasons. They are 
free. He knows he can quit any time he chooses, by merely turning the dial 
button, and he can skip practice whenever and as often as he pleases. If he 
enjoys the first lesson he decides to try the next, and so on. If he likes the 
tunes taught, he practices between lessons. He makes no promises, spends no 
money and obligates himself not at all. If he is self-conscious, he may take 
his lessons at home in privacy. 

The radio teacher is at the mercy of his pupils. If he fails to keep all of 
his pupils enthusiastically busy every minute of every lesson his class dwindles. 
If he develops and maintains lively interest throughout every lesson his class 
grows. Think how much better all teaching would have to be if this condition 
existed in every classroom! 

During the past six years I have broadcast about 275 half-hour music 
lessons in the playing of band instruments, stringed instruments, and in singing. 
Last week I completed a series of eighty-one broadcasts begun last October. 
Nineteen of these lessons were in the playing of stringed instruments (violin, 
viola, ’cello, bass) ; thirty-nine were in the playing of band instruments (twenty 
were broadcast from station WMAQ, Chicago, and nineteen from station WJR, 
Detroit), and twenty-one lessons were in elementary singing. I had about 
twice as many band pupils as stringed instrument pupils, and about ten times 
as many singing pupils as band pupils. In all I taught about 80,000 pupils by 
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radio during the past six months. The stringed instrument pupils learned to 
play forty-three pieces in nineteen lessons ; the band instrument pupils learned 
to play fifty pieces in twenty lessons. The singing pupils learned to sing ninety 
songs in twenty-one lessons. Lesson material for the pupils was furnished at 
production cost by the University of Michigan and by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. Instrumental instruction books were furnished for twenty-five 
cents a copy and song books for fifteen cents. 

The procedure is simple. I use two adjoining studios, separated by double 
windows. In one studio I have a studio band, orchestra or choir, of profes- 
sional musicians, university students or high school students. This group 
demonstrates for the pupils by sounding tones and chords and by singing or 
playing phrases to be repeated by the pupils at the receiving end of the lesson. 
In an adjoining studio I have a class of beginning students, who sit facing a 
radio receiving set from which they receive their instructions. By watching 
these pupils I am enabled to synchronize the speed of the lesson with the 
average ability of the pupils taking the lesson. The classes in schools are in 
charge of a teacher, school janitor, town minister or other adult, whose duty 
it is to see that the pupils are ready to receive the lessons and that they pay 
attention to the directions. 

Whenever I have a few spare hours I visit some of my radio classes, for 
the purpose of ascertaining wherein I have failed to accomplish the objectives 
of the preceding lessons. I learn something from every class I visit, and in 
this way I believe I am improving my teaching technique week by week. The 
old familiar maxim ‘Teach less so the pupils can learn more’* applies with 
particular emphasis to radio teaching. My radio pupils are teaching me to 
keep my mouth shut and let them play throughout file entire lesson period, 
even if they are left with several unsolved problems at the end of the lesson. 
The purpose of every lesson, radio or otherwise, should be to increase the 
students* power to solve their own problems. 

I have been asked to demonstrate two phases of radio music teaching. 
First, a band instrument class, as I have been teaching and second, a general 
instrumental music class as I intend to teach in the future. [Here followed a 
demonstration of radio instruction in the playing of band instruments.] 

During the past year or two I have had a growing suspicion that I was not 
accomplishing what I had set out to do by means of radio music instruction. 
I have been devoting four half-hour periods weekly to three types of radio 
lessons, all in music, but my instruction has been limited to symphonic instru- 
naents and singing. There has been an insistent demand for radio lessons in 
piano, accordion, guitar, ukulele, harmonica and other instruments. These 
demands were ignored because I hadn’t the heart to ask for more radio time 
and because I had a guilty conscience. 

If music is music regardless of the medium, then music teaching should 
be music teaching, regardless of instruments or voices. Is it possible to ignore 
technique and teach just music; to include all necessary technical directions in 
the instruction material by means of pictures and printed text matter, so that 
one music lesson will provide the stimulus and guidance for a general musical 
awakemng? What of the twelve million rural school children in America who 
have little or no musical opportunities? Can radio bring them a musical ex- 
perience otherwise denied them? 

My first effort to answer this question was to provide a drum book for 
the radio music course, with explanations printed above the music of each 
piece, so the pupils might learn to play drum in the radio class without the 
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necessity of my taking time to guide them technically. It worked. Now most 
of my radio band classes include drums, although I never mention drums in 
my broadcasts. 

I propose, next year, to broadcast one general thirty-minute music lesson 
each week, and each lesson will include singing as well as all band instru- 
ments including drums, all bowed stringed instruments, all plectrum instru- 
ments such as ukulele and guitar, also piano, harmonica and accordion. Is that 
revolutionary? Is music music, or technique? Let us see if it can be done. 
[Here followed a demonstration in which Mr. Maddy gave a radio lesson to 
a class of twelve sixth-grade pupils using miscellaneous instruments with 
which the children had had no previous experience.] 

Friends, I think we have much to learn about music teaching. Why does 
nearly every home in our broad land harbor one or more idle musical instru- 
ments ? Did the people purchase these millions upon millions of musical instru- 
ments merely for the privilege of storing them in their attics? We, the music 
teachers of America, are charged with the failure of music to function in 
every home. It is our duty to make music learning so simple, so inexpensive 
and so attractive that everyone who is sufficiently interested to purchase a 
musical instrument or a song book will be able to learn to play or sing at 
least one song before he tires of the new acquisition. 

Every unused musical instrument, every song book, is a corpse which we 
can revive in the service of humanity. Are we strong enough? Are we cour- 
ageous enough to accept this challenge? 



OPERETTAS AND OPERAS IN THE SCHOOLS 

Committee Report 

The following report of the Committee on Operettas and Operas in the 
Schools is a result of an intensive study of the aims, methods, conditions and 
material in this field of public performance. The collaboration of ideas was 
achieved through correspondence and questionnaires after a thorough survey 
was made by the members of the committee. 

It is the wish of the committee to clarify the situation which confronts us 
all — ^the educational aims and ideals; the methods of procedure, and choice of 
material; the faults attendant and suggested remedies; and to evaluate the 
place of this music activity in the modern educational panorama. Since that 
picture now demands “fusion,” “integration,” “orchestration,” “coordination,” 
surely no phase of music production is so all-embracing in its demands upon the 
educational forces of a school as the opera, the preparation of which requires 
activity with large groups in many departments over a long period of time. 

Perhaps nowhere in the field of public performance is the potential pro- 
ducer or director confronted with a more serious problem. Depending upon 
the solution, lie the happiness and success of the student groups involved, as 
well as the satisfaction of the appetite of a capricious and often uninformed 
public. 

The demand for this form of entertainment (the annual school opera) 
obtains in many communities in the United States to such an extent, that music, 
as a legitimate subject in the scheme of education, is thrown out of balance 
almost to its own xmdoing — that is, opera is produced as a spectacular exhibi- 
tion and entertainment, rather than as a happy, aesthetic expression leading 
directly or indirectly to a stimulated interest in music and the allied arts, and 
to a definite and continued enjoyment in active participation in other phases of 
music expression and appreciation. 

Opera, a delectable phase of music and dramatic activity, is fraught with 
much anxiety to the director, no matter how happy are the conditions of willing 
and joyous cooperation of all departments involved, because, unfortunately, in 
many communities, a teacher’s professional security is maintained only in con- 
sequence of his ability and success in pleasing the public. Therefore the chal- 
lenge is keen and ever present wherever public performance is demanded when 
these conditions obtain. The average director of music is faced with possible 
failure because he is not professionally equipped to take on this type of direc- 
tion, since it requires special skills to organize and produce an opera or 
operetta. 

If this seems an essential activity, and judging from the number of operas 
produced each year throughout the United States one would infer that it is, 
then surely it is time that schools of music, where teachers are trained in their 
profession, should add to the required course of study a course in opera or 
musical play production, with ample opportunity for practical application of 
essential principles and ideals involved, under experts who are equipped to 
teach and inspire the young neophyte. There should be a practical study of 
the history of the stage and its vernacular — the drama, speech and voice projec- 
tion— the management of drills, dances, stage grouping and stage picture— the 
matter of costuming, and make-up — ^the manner of conducting choruses and 
orchestra. Above all, there should be lessons in what not to do (which after 
all is a matter of taste and judgment) to the end that when the opera is over, 
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the audience goes out satisfied — ^happy and wishing for more, — while the entire 
cast and directing staff can go home feeling that the mighty effort was worth 
while from every angle including that of having had a good time during the 
weeks of preparation and concentrated rehearsal. 

The Report 

The committee agrees: — 

(1) Operas and operettas should be given because: (a) Youth craves dra- 
matic, musical, and artistic expression for which the opera supplies the vehicles, 
(b) Opera stimulates social group expression or "‘team work” toward a common 
goal, (c) Opera combines many social activities and departments in preparing 
for this public event, (d) It is a strong means toward the end that students 
shall be stimulated to love and demand one or more of the fine arts as a lasting 
interest.^ (e) It is one way of informing the public about what can be accom- 
plished in music in the schools. 

(2) In choosing operettas we are agreed that the plots, lyrics and dialogues 
should equal or compare favorably with the literature that the student is asked 
to read in his English classes ; and that the music shall be worth rehearsing and 
remembering without boredom to student or teacher. 

(3 ) In choosing operas, it is suggested that they be “choral” in nature with 
solo singing reduced to a minimum because of the physical and vocal limita- 
tions of the young performer — ^and because, too, the idea in producing opera is 
to give the music and dramatic experience to a larger number than would com- 
prise the average cast of a play. 

(4) The school orchestra should be used for the accompaniment of the 
opera — ^reduced to a small light ensemble for the solo voices and small singing 
groups, and increased in size and instrumentation for the large choruses; 
using the “full” orchestra for overture, drills, dances, intermezzi, and grand 
finale. 

(5) Common faults attendant on opera giving: (1) Over-length per- 
formances, (2) introduction of extraneous numbers. 

We are agreed that long amateur performances are fatal. The average 
operetta in the grades should not last longer than one hour and a half; and in 
the high schools, two hours should be the limit. There can be a material 
reduction of the time if the overtures are mercifully shortened, the number of 
verses to the songs be reduced, and if encores be practically eliminated. (Few 
amateurs are successful in sustaining the interest through many verses and 
repetitions, and furthermore, the encores retard the progression of the per- 
formance, ) 

It is suggested that extraneous matter such as interpolations, both vocal 
and orchestral, foreign to the opera, be omitted; and that the opera be not 
confused with the concert with detriment to both forms. 

(6) We feel that the choice of proper material, as to plot and dialogue, 
in the lower schools should be in the realm of the experience of the children 
taking part, and not a premature emotional experience that can only result in 
travesty from any angle. The realm of fantasy is ever the solution. (Note the 
popular appeal of the Walt Disney pictures of fables, myths, and fairy tales.) 
The imagination is stimulated in the world of “make-believe” and adventure. 

Definitely — ^the romantic opera with love theme has no place in Junior 
High School. 
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(7) The amount of cheap and ordinary material on the market is appalling, 
and tells a pathetic story of what is bought and produced — of precious weeks 
of rehearsing drivel without satisfaction or profit to anyone. 

It is regrettable that some publishing houses have taken excellent works 
and simplified them beyond recognition for consumption in the schools — 
standard light operas arranged for treble voices with plots over the heads of 
the children; grand opera, denatured for high schools. “A little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing.” Only serious-minded educator-musicians are able to make 
necessary adjustments and still keep the work intact. 

Since adjusting and cutting standard works without injury to the score 
goes on even on the professional stage, surely wise and necessary adjustments 
may be made for the amateur with profit and pleasure to all concerned — 
automatically preserving this music literature and enjoyment in its perform- 
ance to our posterity. 

There is ample material at hand that can be used without adjustment. Some 
of our colleagues have done excellent things for schools in need of opera 
material. 

Unfortunately many teachers "at bay” for choosing opera, fall back for 
help on music catalogs which, for commercial reasons, often make extravagant 
reviews of mediocre works. 

(8) We suggest that the costume opera or play be chosen not only be- 
cause of the resultant beauty of the stage pictures, or historical and fantasy 
value, but because the costume masks the youthful figure and helps the young 
actor to forget himself in the part which he is enacting. Period costume is 
not only a part of the education of those taking part, but of the audience as 
well, both student and adult. 

There is not room in this report to list all of the possible material at 
hand. The following list merely suggests types of worthy operas and oper- 
ettas: 


Types of Operettas, Comic Operas, and Musical Plays Recommended for 
Public Performance in the Schools 

(For key to publishers see page 234) 


Franj; Abt Snow White. Time 45 minutes. For unchanged voices. 

A. Scott-Gatty — (1) Rumpelstiltskin, (2) The Goose Girl. (3) Three Bears. Fairy 

tele operettas or extravaganzas. Time of performance about iVi 
^ according to ^e plan of the director. 

G. A. Grant-Schaefer. ...* Operettas. Excellent for the grades. [APS} 

Jessie L. Gaynor Th^e House that Jack Built. An extravaganza for grades I through VII. 

Charles Vincent The Jap^e^ Girl. For girls’ voices, three-part.'^ Good for junior or 

senior high school. 


FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL OR COLLEGE ONLY 
Gilbert & Sullivan (1) The Mikado. (2) Pinafore. (3) Pirates of Penzance. (4) Gon 

rinli^rc i si rverr..* ' ' 


^ doliers. (5) lolan^e.* (6) Rud'dygorer rWPf 

.(1) Tom Joa«. (2) Mem EndaiS fcceUent choral operas. 

Louis Voodsou Cunjs....(l) Piarette .^ong the Shepheras. (2) The Marriage J Nannette. 


xuc iviamage OI 

JTPJ,. 


^(2) Fencing Mast^. ^^^^Tfee llighwayman. 


Reginald DeKoven (1) ^Robin' "'H ooT.' ^ 

A play by F. Butnaud Beautiful worts. op.^^." 

Music by Sir Arthur 

Sullivan Cox and Box. A splendid farce for three young men. Tenor, bari- 

tOHC, OaSS. 

Gilbert & Sullivan ^ cantata^musical farce. Time about 45 minutes. 

Joseph Clokcy Pied Piper of Hamelin. Cantata or operetta. Time 2 hours. fCCBJ 
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BOOKS FOR PRODUCERS OF SCHOOL PERFORMANCES 


Kenneth Umfleet School Operettas and Production. [CCB] 

Wilson & Jones Stage Book on Presentation of Operettas. {GH} 

Frank A. Beach Preparation and Presentation of the C^cretta. [OD] 

Fuchs Stage Lighting. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Committee on Operettas and Operas in the Schools. 

[Ida E, Bach (Chairman), Head of the Department of Music, John C. 
Fremont High School, Los Angeles, California; Kenneth Umfleet, Greencastle, 
Indiana; Sadie Rafferty, Evanston High School, Evanston, Illinois; H. W. 
Stopher, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Emmett Ray- 
mond, Mechanic Arts High School, St Paul, Minnesota.] 



CONTESTS OR FESTIVALS? 

A Symposium 

O^ote: Tlhc Festivals and Activities Council is an auxiliary of the M. E. N. C. Committee 
on Contests and Festivals, including in its membership representatives of the various state, 
regional and national organizations and institutions sponsoring school music contests and festivals. 
Among the purposes of the Council: (1) To aid in developing cooperation and coordination within 
and between the various units represented; (2) to facilitate the services of the National School 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Associations through the medium of the National Committee on 
Festivals and Contests; (3) to aid the cooperating organizations in raising and equalizing the 
educational and musical standards of festival and competitive enterprises in the school fidd, and 
(4) to assist in maintaining, through the headquarters ofiice, a clearing house and information 
bureau for all matters pertaining to district, state and national contests and festivals. At the 
first meeting of the Council (M. E. N. C, biennial convention, 1936) the program arranged by 
Chairman Joseph E. Maddy included a discussion of the various features and achievements of 
contests and ^rivals — and their respective merits and faults. Excerpts from prepared papers 
presented in this symposium arc printed here- Other papers on related topics follow. J 


What Have Contests Done For Music Education? 

C. Stanton Belfour 

Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League, University of Pittsburgh 

Any survey of the American musical scene reveals the important role of 
music contests to the community. The joy of achievement is response to a 
challenge. A contest of groups is one kind of challenge to any community. 
It has been found from experience that the ‘'state-wide community’* offers the 
solution for the field of interschool contests. Rural areas can best be grouped 
into the county unit to serve as the community for recognition of achievement. 
There are problems of geography, cooperating agencies, existing units, and 
imaginary lines of demarcation which affect the organization of a contest pro- 
gram. From the ranking of players to first chairs in sections of bands and 
orchestras to the ranking of school units representing their respective com- 
munities — town, township, city, county, district, and state — ^the stimulus afforded 
by contests has brought Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, and the others of the glorious 
company of craftsmen to many communities which, without a contest program, 
would be denied opportunities to achieve. 

Several years ago Augustus Zanzig told us what music does for people.^ 
The reason, he says, for having challenges in music, essentially contrary to the 
spirit of musical expression, is that they tend to carry the performer beyond 
the inertia and often uninteresting steps of elementary study to a high degree 
of skill and craftsmanship which will hold him. We learn by doing. We like 
to do those things in which we are skillful. Given an opportunity, we are 
likely to continue without artificial stimulus. 

In all play there is an element of competition. There is a biological, basis 
of competition, a genetic development, and pedagogy of rivalry. Animal be- 
haviourism is replete with illustrations of the contest as a stimulus to learning. 
The play of young animals, instinctively or compulsory, aids the “survival of 
the^ fittest” for the preservation of the species in the animal communities. 
Primitive peoples were quick to discern fiie tremendous teaching power of 
contests. The “glory that was Greece” reveals that the Hellenic people taught 
athletic skills, military practices, oratory, drama, poetic composition, and 
many other activities by means of their great games and festivals. In the 
middle ages, the skilled schoolmasters were the Jesuits, and we find them com- 
mitted to competitions to stimulate learning. Tournaments and jousts are 
synonymous with feudalism, and feudal contests taught the young the arts of 

1 Mtwfc in Amencan Life (prepared for the National Recreation Association) . Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1932. 
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war, lessons in sportsmanship, and knightly conduct. Our Welsh friends have 
become the greatest choral singers in the world, largely by means of national 
contests which antedate man’s recollections. American pioneers in the frontier 
forests, prairies, and plains mastered wood chopping, corn husking, and horse- 
manship by means of the contest. Today in Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy, and 
Nazi Germany one finds the rulers encouraging mass competitions. 

All of these contest examples have one object, namely, to fit the young in 
their leisure for duties and skills in adult life, toward a mastery of the environ- 
ment in the community in which the individual happens to live. Schools are 
supposed to train for life, and since life itself is a contest, what better agency 
exists to create lifelike situations and stimulate learning than the interschool 
contest ? 

But the contest idea has its opponents as well as its proponents. There is 
in American educational thought today a hang-over from Rousseau and his 
school. The Rousellian view sets forth that the desire to learn should arise 
from interest in the subject itself, entirely free from extraneous motives. Horace 
Mann, the great American exponent of this attitude, inveighed against contests 
and many theorists have followed him. 

Nevertheless contests are organized in every one of the forty-eight states. 
They have made steady progress as an integral part of the curricular and 
extra-curricular activities of American schools. Our whole grading system, 
marks, distinctions, and honors for scholastic attainments are in direct violation 
of the teachings of Rousseau. State-wide athletic leagues prevail in all the 
states, and there are more than forty state debating leagues. And music 
contests are organized in thirty-four states, exclusive of a few interstate leagues. 

The value of a contest is enhanced by having the participants engage in it 
in a representative capacity. The intramural contest can only be ideal in schools 
large enough to have a program of sufficient range and variety to satisfy the 
competitive urge of its pupils. The difficulty lies in providing the competitive 
units. Dividing even a large school into "reds and blues” is uphill work. 
Many schools find solace in the festival, but there is a difference between just 
singing and singing one’s head off. Perhaps the ideal solution is a combination 
festival-contest. 

Contests in music, like challenges in all other fields, are only the means 
toward the end. Like the poor, they shall always be with us. It is important 
to house them in an impartial agency, control and limit them to the standard 
events, and administer them intelligently. 

A state-wide program of music contests can, if it is supervised, controlled, 
and administered, accomplish the following: 

(1) Encourage an interest in music by promoting concerts in which repre- 
sentatives of many high schools may Join. 

(2) Make it possible for large numbers of students to hear music of out- 
standing worth. 

(3) Demonstrate the accomplishments of high schools in their music 
courses and organizations. 

(4) Set standards for high school music. 

(5) Acquaint high school students with the progress in music in other 
schools. 

(6) Give an incentive for intense and sustained preparation. 

(7) Recognize outstanding merit. 
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One can make a strpng theoretical case against music contests. A strong 
case can also be made against meat eating, but meat eaters we are and perhaps 
always shall be. We face a condition, not a theory. The “nervous strain” 
bogey has been raised often as a contest “evil.” But life just cannot go on with- 
out a certain amount of nervousness. Contest performances teach us how to 
control this nervous strain and how to get results in spite of nervousness and 
excitement. Much criticism directed toward contests results from the commer- 
cialization of many competitive activities. Newspapers and magazines are full 
of all kinds of contests and each day’s radio program lists advertising or 
programs with the contest as a bait to its listeners. Objectivity is sometimes 
an evil, but it can be controlled under proper auspices. The fact remains that 
no part of our school work does as much as a program of contests in the matter 
of creating lifelike situations in which the individual is taught self-control, good 
sportsmanship, concentration of effort, the value of fair play, hard work, and 
careful preparation. 

A sound program of music contests has certain requisites which can be 
cataloged : 

(1) Include in the program only those events which are “legitimate” in the 
music education curriculum. 

(2) Anchor the contest to the schools and obtain the cooperation of leaders 
of school music. 

(3) Vary the program so that it will appeal to many schools and attract 
wide participation. 

(4) Coordinate the contest work in the state by cooperating with all of the 
various agencies so that the program will be unified. 

(5) Emphasize the exhibitory features of contests so that they are events 
of a public nature rather than mere tests or examinations. 

(6) Obtain competent judges (always from the school music field rather 
than from the professional groups), since a contest is no better than its judge. 

(7) Devise the regulations in such a way as to assure the participation of 
bonafide high school students. Do not burden the schools with too much “red 
tape.” 

(8) Introduce educational features when possible, such as sight reading and 
clinical features. 

(9) Confine all business communications to public school officials; avoid 
commitments to interested relatives and friends. 

(10) Prescribe test pieces throughout in order to assure better adjudication 
and standards. 

(11) Withhold release of test pieces within reasonable limits in order to 
avoid too much sustained preparation. 

Music contests are now recognized as necessary and valuable. They have 
stimulated music education in each community and have contributed to the 
advancement of public school music. They have appealed to the high schools 
as a spur to activity and a whetstone for talent. They have injected a new 
virus into many schools suffering under the delusions of “having arrived.” They 
have saved the music program in dozens of communities when retrenchment 
raised its homy hand to deny music education to our boys and girls. They 
have evoked high praise from leading adjudicators and full-hearted cooperation 
from city and county superintendents, state department officials, principals, and 
college teachers of music. *We are where we are today,” to use a phrase oft 
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stated by the eminent in American music, “because of the music contest.’’ 
Instrumentation is no longer a problem in many states because all the reputable 
instruments are not only included in high school bands and orchestras, but also 
are well played. Solo contests have, moreover, encouraged young players to 
master the more difficult instruments. The use of required test pieces, the 
“curricula” for any contest program, has made for better music to be played 
or sung in free choice selections. Standards of teaching and performance have 
been raised; various types of instrumental and vocal ensembles are being de- 
veloped and “home” playing and singing has been encouraged. 

Aristotle has said, “It is within the power of music to produce a certain 
condition of character by training the young in the faculty of enjoying them- 
selves in the right way.” I believe there is no better way to encourage an 
interest in music, set high standards, recognize outstanding talent, and provide 
for wide participation than by the road of the interschool music contest 

Advantages of the School Music Festival 

John E. C. Merker 

Executive Secretary, England Music Festival Association 

It has been my good fortune to be associated with the New England 
Music Festival Association ever since its organization and I have seen it experi- 
ment with conclaves, contests, festivals, and combination contest-festivals. We 
now sponsor two major school events each year— one being entirely festival, 
the other being a combination contest-festival — ^with the emphasis gradually 
turning towards the festival idea. Our Association further does much to 
stimulate state and other local festivals, competitive and non-competitive. 

This past month, in Springfield, Massachusetts, we assembled about five 
hundred high school musicians from all parts of New England — students selected 
because of their musical interests and abilities. Out of this group were formed 
a s3n]iphonic band, a symphony orchestra, and a choral group. For severe 
days these youngsters held daily rehearsals, morning, afternoon, and evening, 
beginning with a rehearsal on Wednesday evening and climaxing the event with 
a gala concert on Saturday afternoon. This festival concert had little of the 
competitive in it. True, there was some rivalry among the young musicians 
for the more coveted positions in the orchestra, chorus, or band. However, 
this was largely incidental. The big purpose here was to produce the best 
concert possible. The emphasis was decidedly on the ideal. That much good 
was gained by all students participating cannot be denied. The raising of their 
level of musical achievement and appreciation, the opportunity to participate 
in a performance such as could seldom be realized by individual school groups, 
especially in the smaller communities, opportunity of rehearsing under excellent 
conductors, arriving at a degree of perfection ordinarily obtained only by 
professional groups of adults — these are but some of the advantages gained by 
the participants. Such festival concerts stimulate the students and their 
teachers to such a degree that they return to their homes eager for better school 
music — ^and better community music. They are inspired to make themselves 
better makers of music. 

Then, the average youngster is limited in his social activities and associa- 
tions to what his particular community has to offer — seldom are these activities 
of such a nature as can help him musically. These festivals afford him the 
opportunity to be with a picked group of students whose moral and intellectual 
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standards are high, and whose interests are the same as his. No one can justly 
estimate the tremendous influences of living with such a group, even for so 
short a period as four days. What will be the influence in his later life? 
Isn't it true that this festival idea has stimulated something in his inner self 
which will be radiated throughout his whole life — ^make him a better citizen, 
and his town a better place to live in? 

The New England Music Festival Association also sponsors an annual 
festival which embraces school bands, orchestras, choral groups, ensemble groups, 
and soloists. This event is arranged to embrace competitive features for those 
desiring them. However, the feeling in New England is gradually turning 
towards the festival spirit, the groups and individuals playing and singing not 
because of competitive features, but to secure greater musical experience, richer 
contacts and more artistic attainments. When bands, orchestras, choruses and 
soloists participate in a festival, difficulties and embarrassing situations for the 
judge are eliminated. He is not asked to ‘"pick winners", but to give con- 
structive criticisms, to give suggestions and help. He treats the organization 
playing as a musical unit, and not as a competitor for honors — ^to determine 
which, in some cases, an adding machine is required. 

The festival encourages a group — ^no matter how small or large — how 
perfect or imperfect its instrumentation. No group should be rated negatively 
simply because it lacks proper instrumentation— or other physical requirements. 
On the contrary, inherent imperfections should be commented upon in a friendly 
manner by the judge, as an aid to the supervisor in obtaining the best possible 
results. In all probability, there are excellent reasons why these imperfections 
exist — certainly not the fault of the students, and the music supervisor is 
probably doing all within his power to overcome. them as soon as possible. 

In the festival, the student, as in other activities, gains according to what 
he puts into it. Here, as in all cases, much depends on the guidance given by 
the teacher or director, whose opportunity is enhanced by the absence of taut 
nerves, of difficult rules and restrictions, of dangerous rivalries and jealousies, 
of all fear of the human frailties involved in the mechanics of rating or ranking 
methods. Indeed, for the good and earnest teacher, the festival affords an ideal 
opportunity to help the pupil grow in music for the pure joy of it. 

The festival emphasizes music as an art — ^not as a competitive medium, 
such as the games in an athletic event. The desire to win — ^to beat the other 
fellow — ^is turned to a desire to achieve musical perfection; inner needs — ^better 
technique, greater understanding — ^are recognized as prizes to be sought and 
worked for, not shortcomings for which one is penalized in ratio to the degree 
of his needs. Herein is the basic advantage of the festival — a, matter of attitude 
and spirit on the part of all concerned— pupils, teachers, directors, administrators, 
parents and general public. 

Can the Festival Take the Place of the Contest? 

Margueesite V. Hood 

State Supervisor of Music, Helena, Montana 

Next to the issue on “sol-fa" syllables, the contest-festival debate is 
probably more heated than any other in school music circles. Apparently peace- 
able directors, great numbers of students, and entire communities can be aroused 
to sudden and intense fury by the mere mention of this subject. And yet we 
all know that there are many distinct values in both the contest and the festival. 

In answering the question: ^'Can the Festival Take the Place of the Con- 
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test?” I must of necessity base my judgment on the experience we have had in 
the part of the coxmtry from which I come. However, after comparing notes 
with others on similar experiences all over the country, I am convinced that 
our situation is quite similar in results to the general situation elsewhere. 

For ten years — ^from 1921 to 1931 — ^we had our Montana Interscholastic 
Music Meet for high schools. It was a big affair, lasting several days, with 
contests of almost every kind, vocal and instrumental, for soloists and large 
and small ensembles. Schools were placed in different classes, according to 
enrollment, for the large ensemble contests. One number was definitely assigned 
for each contest, and a group of selections was given from which the second 
number could be chosen. Music memory contests were also included. District 
contests were held in eight districts, and only the winners there were allowed 
to enter the state contest. Prizes in the form of medals and pennants were 
given to winners. Bands, orchestras, and choruses, including the different 
groups participating in the contest, were massed together for a closing festival 
program. The matter of furnishing entertainment became a great problem, 
and therefore, after 1931, during the depression, no town felt equal to issuing 
an invitation to the Meet, and it was temporarily discontinued. 

To take its place, in several sections of the state small festivals were started, 
and nearby schools were invited to send each a musical number for the festival 
program. These festivals have increased in size until now the combined num- 
bers participating include more students than took part in the contests. These 
are free festivals and no attempt is made to set any tjrpe of standard in the 
quality of music used or of work done, except in case of massed ensembles for 
which numbers are assigned. No ratings are given and no suggestions or 
helps are made to teachers except in connection with tempos, etc., for massed 
ensemble numbers. These festivals have been held for five years. 

Following are the discoveries we have made in comparing the contests and 
the festivals : 

(1) The festivals and contests touch approximately the same number of 
schools and students. A few more participate in the festivals now than did 
previously in the contests, but had the contests continued, they would, no doubt, 
have increased greatly in size. 

(2) The festivals, being held in various localities, arouse more general 
interest than did the contests, but they do not reach every section of the state 
in the way the contests did. It is quite likely too, that the district contests would 
have grown to a size to arouse the community interest in all sections of the 
state, as well as in the locality of the big state meet. 

(3) Standards of music used and of performance are noticeably lower in 
the festivals than they were in the contests, except in case of schools where 
community musical taste or a conscientious director demand good music and 
accurate, artistic performance. 

(4) Better feelings result from the festivals than from the contest, espe- 
cially in schools where the work is low in standard. There is still a noticeable 
jealousy existing between different schools and directors, and a fear that one 
may advertise himself too much. However, each school, director and com- 
munity can go home happy and confident that its contribution was the best at 
the festival, unless a background of good musical taste helps them to realize ffie 
comparative ratings of each group. I consider this to be the most harmful 
result of the festival. The contest was rapidly weeding out inefficient music 
teachers, but with the festival directors can stay on comfortably in some places, 
do atrocious work, and sell to their communities the idea that the raucous noises 
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being produced are symbols of the beginning of a new musical culture. Of 
course, eventually this problem will solve itself and such teachers will lose 
out, but the time required to develop taste in a community drags on so unneces- 
sarily long that it is most discouraging. Perhaps this problem is not so im- 
portant in large urban centers, but it is very vital where we must consider 
hundreds of widespread little towns and villages. Much against my will I have 
found myself developing the feeling that the music teacher who is much opposed 
to contests is liable to be a teacher who is afraid to have his work definitely 
compared with the work of other teachers. 

(5) School music programs are much more limited with the festival than 
with the contest. Schools prepare only one or two groups to represent them 
at the festivals and frequently the other musical activities are slighted for this 
reason. One of our festivals is for bands only, and while it has been a wonderful 
incentive to the building up of band work, it has also caused a great neglect of 
the other musical activities in the participating schools. Principals, when asked 
about their high school music, are prone to reply proudly: “Oh, we have a 
band, and we take part in the Band Festival 1” And they are quite irritated if 
the suggestion is made that there should be other phases of music included in 
the curriculum too. In fact, they seldom worry about the kind of a band they 
have or the standards it reaches — ^they are happy and satisfied that “We have 
a band!” With the contest, they knew they must build up good organizations, 
use good music, do good work, and have as many varied musical activities as 
possible to make a showing. This building up had to be a constant process — 
competition kept each school keenly awake lest its neighbor steal a march and 
surpass it in some way. With free festivals, schools frequently return year 
after year with the same pathetic groups, and no visible improvement. 

(6) The first year the majority of teachers, students, and principals were 
most enthusiastic about the festival, as compared with the contest. However, 
each year it is noticeable that more and more of the better music directors and 
of the principals who are seriously interested in the music in their schools are 
asking for the revival of the contest. Their contention is that with the contest 
it was possible to work up enthusiasm for fine music and good instrumentation. 
Students became keen critics of their own performances (as well as those of 
others) and insistent upon careful, consistent practice, with the result that 
discipline problems were fewer and a much higher standard of artistic per- 
formance was possible than in case of the festival. Of course, we still have 
many who prefer the festival, but, as stated above, many of those against the 
contest prove to be teachers whose work is so superficial and poorly done that 
they are afraid to have it definitely rated with work done elsewhere, and prin- 
cipals who are afraid a contest will show the community the fact that the 
“bally-hoo” in regard to their music departments does not indicate any real 
attempt at music education. In other words, it would seem that, human nature 
being what it is, the contest produced better musical results than the festival 
is producing. 

I list these points in order to call attention to the problems arising from 
the festival — ^problems that must be overcome before the festival can begin 
to take the place of the contest. The only possible way we can see to adjust 
matters satisfactorily would be to establish definite standards of work and of 
music. I am equally interested in contests and festivals; I want the type of 
activity that will produce the finest musical performance in school, will include 
the largest possible number of students and will give the greatest amount of 
enjoyment to schools and communities. We have associations which set up 
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standards for band and orchestra contests. Why could we not have similar 
associations for festivals if they are to be continued? Or why could not our 
National Conference Committee on Festivals and Contests take definite steps 
to line up standards for festival work? 

The article on “Constructive Criticisms for Contests and Festivals” by 
Mr. Lockhart in the October 1934 issue of the Music Educators Journal, and 
in the 1935 Yearbook, gives a great deal of excellent help of the type needed. 
If we could have similar outlines suggesting standards for instrumentation or 
vocal balance for groups of various types and sizes, suitable festival materials 
for these groups, and a few brief suggestions on preparation for a festival, they 
would be of great help to teachers. If, also, music festivals could be planned 
to include judges to make constructive criticisms on the work of each group 
appearing, the value of the festival would be increased immeasurably. These 
criticisms might rate a group according to a certain system of classification, 
discussing the reasons for the rating, or they might simply be designed to give 
definite suggestions on certain points in the work. They would be issued only 
to the school and not to the public, but they would give school and community 
something definite upon which to work in the future. With such standards 
to refer to, and with the assistance of such criticisms, the festival could well 
take the place of the contest. If the committee can see its way clear to assist 
in establishing standards of this kind, giving constructive help to festivals so 
that schools and communities will have a basis for rating their own groups, 
then the result will be a musical project with all the advantages, freedom and 
enthusiasm of a big festival, and none of the disadvantages of a contest. This 
in turn will produce not only “bigger” but also “better” organizations and 
music. 


How Do Contests Differ From Festivals? 

Hollis Dann 

Profcsior Emeritus of Education, T^ew Yor\ University 

At the very beginning of my brief contribution to this discussion may I 
ask whether “Contest” is a desirable name for a musical competition? Does 
the word contest suggest friendly rivalry? Does it radiate the festive spirit 
which these events should generate and promote? Or does it stress victory and 
defeat? Does it emphasize the idea of winning and losing a fight? Many 
friends of the musical competition movement feel that the word as applied to 
musical competitions is psychologically unfortunate, largely because the word 
is so closely and intimately associated with athletic contests where physical 
strife — ^victory and defeat — ^winner and loser — ^are the dominating elements. 

We know that the most serious objections to musical contests are directly 
due to misplaced emphasis upon winning, to the devastating ambition to defeat 
an opponent. The bitter spirit and bad blood which too often develop between 
schools and communities, during and after these contests, are directly traceable 
to this unfortunate fighting spirit — ^to a fierce desire and determination to “lick 
the other fellow”. Incidentally we know too, that the children are seldom 
responsible and blameable for this perversion of motives and ambitions. 

It seems to me that the most desirable name for all these events is “Festi- 
val” — ^always a festival, whether competitive or non-competitive, or, best of all, 
including both competitive and non-competitive events. Festival is a happy, 
joyful, good-fellowship word. 
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Meiny friends of the festival movement believe that at the present time we 
need to minimize the fighting spirit and do everything possible to stimulate the 
ambition to reach higher artistic standards — ^to excel, each year, our own record 
of the previous year. Use of the Beach rating plan, whereby each competitor 
is definitely classified as highly superior, superior, excellent, good, average, or 
below average, is an invaluable aid to the realization of these objectives. Those 
of us who serve as adjudicators are grateful that we no longer are compelled 
to announce that “Joiicsville mins with a mark of 91.5; and Smithtown loses 
with a mark of 91.4”. For this distinctly superior system of rating competitors 
we are greatly indebted to our beloved Frank Beach to whose memory we pay 
grateful tribute. 

My suggestions therefore are: First, that the generic name for all these 
events shall be “Festival”, whether they be competitive, non-competitive, or 
both ; second, when a more specific title is desired, the name shall be * Competi- 
tion Festival”, third, that “competition” and “competitor” be substituted for 
“contest” and “contestant”. We already have the Cincinnati Festival, The 
Worcester Festival, The Westchester County Festival, Iowa State Festival, 
National Band Festival, etc.— most of them competitive, a few non-competitive, 
a rapidly increasing number including both competitive and non-competitive 
events. 

The question assigned to me is : “How do contests differ from festivals?” If 
we could adopt the above suggestion and include all these events under the 
general name “festival”, then the “contests” would be an integral part of the 
festival. Then too, by substituting “competitions” for “contests”, we would be 
conforming with world practice. Only in the United States are these competi- 
tion festivals called “contests,” Everywhere but in the' United States the 
competitive events are a part of the festival. The great International Festival 
at Paris in 1912, with 24,000 competitors, was almost exclusively competitive. 
The Birmingham Festival and Blackpool Festival in England and about two 
hundred others held annually in Great Britain, Australia and Canada, are nearly 
all competitive and include non-competitive concerts by individual organizations 
and massed choirs. An occasional festival such as The Three Choirs Festival 
in England is non-competitive, like our Ann Arbor Festival, Cincinnati Festival 
and Bach Festival. 

The term “Festival” then, preferably should include not only non-com- 
petitive singing and playing by massed choruses, orchestras and bands, and by 
single organizations, but also, all types of competitive events. Therefore con- 
tests do not differ from festivals; they are a very important feature of the 
festival, specifically called “Competition Festival.” Attention is called to the 
fact that present practice already favors this nomenclature. This is shown by 
the following titles: Iowa State Music Festival; Glascow Musical Festival 
(competitive, lasting two weeks); Ontario Musical Competition Festival; 
Competition Music Festival, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Bedfordshire Eisteddfod, Com- 
petition Musical Festival ; Music Competition Festival, Emporia, Kansas ; An- 
nual Festival, Saskatchewan, Canada; Manitoba Musical Competition Festival; 

• Midland Competition Festival; Blackpool Musical Festival. 

In order that the collective judgment of this meeting® may be recorded, I 


iThc National School Band and Orchestra Assodations several years ago adopted a simile 
rating plan for national contests. The majority of the state contests have also abandoned the 
‘'ranking" for the “rating" system. 

a Section conducted by the Festivals and Activities Coxmcil of the M. E. N. C. Com^ 

mittce on Contests and Festivals. New York, N. Y., March 31. 1936. See introductory note, 
page 340. 
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would like to move the adoption of the following resolution: Resolved that 
the best interests of the competition festival movement in the United States 
will be served by the use of the terms “Festival”, “Competition”, and “Com- 
petitor”, and the discontinuance of the terms “Contest” and “Contestant”. [The 
resolution was submitted to the capacity audience by Chairman Joseph E. 
Maddy, seconded and adopted unanimously.] 

Can the Good Features of Contest and Festival Be Combined? 

Carol M. Pitts 

Centrai High School, Omaha, 7iebras\a 

The music contest, or “competition,” as we now like to call it, has done 
as much to stimulate the music program in the schools of the United States 
as any other agency. It would seem, then, that it would be practically im- 
possible to entirely transmit all its good points to any other type of organization. 
The preceding talks have brought out these points, and have also called attention 
to weaknesses. I shall briefly enumerate a few of the values of music competi- 
tions. 

(1) Stimulation and Motivation: Perhaps no other event develops quite as 
much in the way of a stimulus to learn as does the knowledge that the individual 
will be permitted to represent his school by taking part in a music competition 
or contest. Since all laws of learning tell us that the first requisite is a power- 
ful stimulus, we must recognize this factor. 

(2) Growth of Student and Teacher: The competition has been a powerful 
factor in the growth and development of the students and the supervisors 
attending. Perhaps the greatest degree of development has taken place in the 
latter. If the teacher and the student alike are willing to learn, there is no 
place where they will learn more in a short space of time than by attending a 
music competition and evaluating carefully and honestly the work of each 
participating group, even if that group is from a rival school. 

(3) Opportunity for Measurement : Nothing offers a greater opportunity 
for measuring our own development and progress from year to year than does 
participation in competition. We measure not only our own, but also the 
growth of other groups, and it is a valuable and stimulating experience to 
attend these events, year after year, and see the constant growth and develop- 
ment in many groups. 

(4) Critical Evaluation and Constructive Criticism: Perhaps no event 
offers such an opportimity for critical evaluation by experts (or at least so- 
called experts) as does the music competition. If one honestly wishes to know 
how he can better himself, a competent, unbiased adjudicator has unlimited 
opportunity to impress ideals and standards of musical achievement in a way 
that sinks home and that the person concerned never forgets. Such constructive 
criticism is invaluable. 

Advantages of Festival 

It is not the purpose of this paper to go deeply into a discussion of either 
of these activities, but the festival perhaps may offer something that the 
competition does not Particularly will it offer itiie opportunity to benefit by 
the work of a fine conductor, if an efficient musician is chosen as the leader 
of the massed group. Supervisors have an opportunity to see “laboratory 
work*’ at first hand, and, in attendance at rehearsals, to observe sound pedagogical 
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practice in the ability of the conductor to teach, train and conduct at the same 
time. The students receive inspiration from a fine musician, and from partici- 
pation in large groups. All benefit by hearing the fine orchestras, choirs, or 
bands that participate in such festival programs. 

It would seem that neither one provides all the benefits of both types of 
music meets. In many cases the competition festival has been the solution. 
When the combination is made, at least half of the time should be given over 
to the competition, with its adjudication of individuals and of group events, 
the other half being given over to massed rehearsals of the music for public 
performance at the festival concert or concerts. 

One of the first criticisms of the competition is that school groups partici- 
pating spend their time on preparing one or two numbers. It is necessary to 
have a fairly wide spread of materials used. If the governing committee would 
require each competing group to prepare at least four numbers, chosen with 
great thought and care by the committee, to be given in the festival program, 
a fairly broad preparation would be made. Two of these numbers then could 
be chosen for competition, the competing schools not knowing the numbers to 
be adjudicated until the time of the competition. In this way none would be 
slighted, all could be thoroughly prepared, and the conductor of the massed 
group would be assured of a fair degree of technical proficiency. In order that 
the festival may be effective, there must be adequate preparation of music. 

The adjudicator could well be also the conductor of the massed group. In 
this way he is able to impress upon the supervisors the meaning of his adjudica- 
tions. He should be given sufficient rehearsals for development of as good an 
ensemble as possible, and with adequate advance preparation of the numbers 
involved, the festival could be very successful. 



CONTEST MANAGEMENT 

A. R. McAllister 

Director, Joliet Township High School Band 
President, Rational School Band Association 

The general participation of school organizations in contests makes it 
desirable that not only contest managers and adjudicators be well informed 
concerning all the details, but that teachers and participants also be so informed. 
While this paper deals directly with school band contests, most of its content 
may be applied to all types of competitive events, both instrumental and vocal. 

The success of a music contest depends upon the cooperation of three 
groups of individuals; (1) contestants and teachers, (2) committees and contest 
directors, (3) adjudicators. As much has to be considered about each one of 
the three groups mentioned we will discuss them separately and in detail. 

Contestants and Teachers 

Music contests properly conducted are a “means to an end” and not the 
end, or objective, itself. This being the case, in order that the greatest good 
may be derived from same, it is necessary to thoroughly understand all phases 
of the contest, from the first preparation through to the conclusion of the 
contest proper. 

The object of a music contest is not to pick a winner. In fact, the contests 
as now generally conducted, using the rating plan, are in reality competitive 
festivals in which there are no winners and no losers. 

Preparation for the contest should be started at the beginning of the school 
year and such preparation should include in its scope all the regular instruction 
of a band. It is well to secure a copy of the list of contest music to be used 
the following spring as early as possible in September. It is then advisable 
to have one of the more mature bands in the vicinity play this list of music 
through in the nature of a reading clinic. In this way, band directors may 
secure a general idea of the character of the music and its adaptability to their 
respective organizations. The next step is to order as much of this suitable 
music as the school budget will permit Rehearsals of same should then be 
conducted in connection with routine exercises, passing out one or two new 
numbers each week, which should be sight-read, following the plan used in the 
contest. 

After this list has been read through, which will probably take several 
months, as a reorganization of the band must be considered in the fall, and also 
the playing for the football season, it will then be time to give more attention 
to the required number, if this has been selected, and to several of the selected 
(optional) numbers which appeal to the director as being of the quality and 
character best suited to his organization. Intensive work on the two numbers 
to be played in the contest is not desirable until a few weeks before the contest. 
Following this plan, a band will demonstrate its real proficiency in the contest, 
and will not be playing “away above its head” by having mechanically perfected 
two or three numbers to the exclusion of all-round development in fundamentals 
and musicianship. Teachers of band should not overlook the fact that they are 
educators ; that school band music, as well as orchestra and vocal music, is an 
educational medium, and that mechanically perfecting a few numbers for the 
sole purpose of making a high showing in a contest is not real education. 

Much attention should be given to sight reading. Care should be shown in 

Note: This artide is taken from the manuscript prepared by Mr. McAllister for a dinic 
lecture. 
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the grade of music used for this purpose. If confidence in the players' ability 
to read at sight is to be developed, they must feel that with each performance 
they have accomplished something. This would not be possible if music of 
too difficult a grade were handed out at the outset or even at the middle stage 
of this instruction. 

The above outline summed up in a few words is that a good band is always 
prepared for a contest or any other emergency by at all times doing a good job 
of the best grade of music they are able to handle satisfactorily. 

Committees and Contest Directors 

If the greatest amount of good is to be secured from a contest, it must be 
handled systematically and efficiently, so that each of the participants will feel 
that he has had an opportunity to actually demonstrate his best and that no 
handicaps have been placed in his way. 

It is, therefore, desirable that, at the reading clinic referred to above, which 
should be held as early as possible in the school year, a business meeting of 
the directors concerned be held and general plans for the contest outlined. It 
is not necessary to wait until the location of the contest has been decided upon. 
Certain details must, of course, be left to the local committee, but the general 
handling of the contest should be in the hands of the district or state general 
committee. The requirements to be met by the host city should be outlined in 
detail, and should include the necessary auditorium for concert contest,^ a 
suitable room for sight reading, a sufficient number of rooms equipped witli 
pianos for solo contests, a stadium with suitable area for marching contests, 
a local committee, preferably headed by the superintendent of schools and 
including the principal local band director, who with the general committee 
will work out the routine of handling the contest. The outline of this routine 
should be put in written form, and a copy supplied to each participating band 
director before the contest, that he may familiarize himself with the general 
setup, and instruct his band so that it will not be all new to them. These 
routine instructions should be supplemented at the time of the contest with a 
guide for each band who will stay with the band and see that they get promptly 
from one place to another, as required by the program schedule, without delay. 
Printed instructions, however much in detail, seem perfectly clear to the com- 
mittee who are familiar with the physical layout of the city. However, routing 
the band through the buildings and all over the contest area is not so simple 
to the visiting bands and may cause delay and confusion. 

A responsible party, preferably a member of the faculty or an officer of the 
parents association, should be in charge of the stage, with plenty of assistants. 
Telephone connections are desirable. The same for the sight reading and for 
the marching events and if a parade is scheduled, it must be carried out in the 
same manner. 

A headquarters room should be provided for each band, where they may 
report, leave their instruments, and where they may be located by the contest 
officials. Band directors must see that the contest director knows their where- 
abouts at all times during the contest A tuning room should be provided, far 
enough away from the playing stage so that it will not interfere with the contest, 
to which each band must report one-half hour before the contest, remaining 
until the stage manager tells them to go onto the stage. The time limit for 
playing agreed upon should be definitely understood by contest directors and 
participating bands, and the playing schedule rigidly adhered to. It is de- 
sirable that a five- or ten-minute interval, not counted in the playing time, be 
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allowed, during which time the judges may consolidate their notes on the 
preceding band. Contests should move on schedule. Nothing is more de- 
moralizing to the competing band than to wait around for some official or some 
band which is late when they are prepared to play their program. A sufficient 
number of adult officials should be in the auditorium at all times during the 
playing contest to see that there is no confusion or noise to disturb the com- 
peting band. No one should be permitted to enter or leave the auditorium 
during the playing of a band, and that means from the first note of the first 
selection until the last note of the final selection. Every band, no matter how 
small and young or mature and excellent, is entitled to an opportunity to do its 
best. No demonstrations should be permitted during the playing of a band. 
Applause at the conclusion is desirable and a mark of courtesy, but should be 
extended to every band if to any. 

In a few words, contest committees, know your job. Work it out in 
detail. Pass the information on to all concerned, in advance — ^and everybody do 
his part to live up to the requirements one himdred per cent. This will make 
a contest which is inspiring, which is satisfactory to the listeners, and which 
will serve the purpose for which it is intended. 

Adjudicators 

No contest can really serve the purpose for which it is intended without 
satisfactory adjudicators and without satisfactory working conditions for them. 
Multiple adjudicators are always desirable, but in uneven number. A single 
adjudicator of high caliber, even though he be more expensive, if his back- 
ground, his experience and up-to-the-minute information are what they should 
be, will be more satisfactory than several who are only partially equipped for 
the work. If it should be necessary to use two adjudicators, it is desirable 
that they work together and confer, which will avoid much confusion should 
they differ radically in the placing of bands. 

Three adjudicators are preferable to either of the above. It is not neces- 
sary for them to confer, but as opinions differ upon the desirability of this, 
the opinion of the majority of band directors concerned should be respected. 
It is quite generally recommended that after the playing of the first band, the 
judges agree upon a norm for that class, grading other bands up and down 
from the standard established by this first band. There is a growing con- 
viction on the part of some of the best adjudicators that a conference of the 
officials is desirable when all bands in a class have been heard, but again the 
wishes of a majority of the band directors concerned should be considered. 

A standard adjudicating sheet should be used. The one devised and pub- 
lished through the officers of the National School Band Association is strongly 
recommended. This will make the points considered uniform everywhere over 
the coimtry, and tend to work toward a uniform standard of adjudication — 
and consequent uniform standards of attainment in band performance. 

The general plan to be followed in each contest should be explained in 
detail to the judges at a general meeting before the contest, after which the 
only one to confer with the judges concerning same should be the contest 
director, who should not be a contestant. 

All participants must have confidence in the judgment of the officials 
agreed upon. There will always be differences of opinion, and many band di- 
rectors will feel that their opinions are important, but for the current conte^ 
they are not the judges. Good sportsmanship, ffie beneficial results of fair 
competition, and consideration for the judges, all imperatively demand this. 
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A band director who returns to his community with the story that he has 
received unfair treatment, does himself, his band, and the movement in general 
irreparable damage. Nobody denies that mistakes are made at times, but honest 
decisions of the majority of the adjudicators, even though they differ radically 
from opinions of the directors concerned, must be respected. A band director 
raises himself in the esteem of his supporters at home and of the members of 
his band if he takes the position that he was satisfied with what his band did, 
that they did a fine job, but that it was not quite good enough — and that they 
are going back home to do what is necessary to make the performance of the 
band such as to remove from the minds of the next set of adjudicators any 
doubt as to their superiority. 

In choosing adjudicators, it is well to look to their experience in the 
school field. Many fine professional performers and directors are not suffi- 
ciently informed of the school activities, of the progress made in school music, 
and of the aims and ideals of same to be the best adjudicators. If an instru- 
mental contest is to be judged, the adjudicator most assuredly must be a man 
with instrumental experience, both in ensemble and in performance upon his 
major instrument, and, as indicated above, must also have the background of 
association with the school music field. If vocal contests be considered, the 
same qualifications are necessary. 

Contest directors have the right to insist that the officials be familiar with 
the music being played, and that they make sympathetic, constructive criti- 
cisms. Flippancy and sarcasm have no place in a judge^s comments— in fact, 
usually betray the judge’s inefficiency and lack of the qualities essential to a 
good adjudicator. 

In a few words, secure properly qualified adjudicators. The satisfaction 
of the participants and the aims of contest demand this. Money expended 
for adjudicators is money economically expended— if they are good. Have a 
thorough understanding with the adjudicators as to the general plan to be 
followed. See that each judge is placed advantageously in regard to the 
playing position of the band. (Build elevated platforms in the middle of the 
au<fitorium if necessary.) Do not overcrowd their schedules. Give them time 
to make intelligent comments. 

Attention to the several suggestions in the above should result in more 
satisfactory contests and greater inspiration to the contestants— which is the 
real objective. 



STANDARDS OF ADJUDICATION 

Adopted by 

American Bandmasters Association 
National School Band Association 
National School Orchestra Association 


CNote: M the report of the Committee on Adjudicating of the American Bandmasters 

^sociation, and is published in Ae Yearbook by special permission of the Association, for whom 
toe copyright is protected. Reprints in whole or in part may not be made unless authorised by 
toe Association.} 

I. Purpose 

To make contests better serve the purpose of better bands and band music, 
not merely pick a winner, 

II. How to Secure This Result 

By our services as officials and directors striving to make contests: first, 
an inspiration and incentive; second, evaluate comparative results along edu- 
cational, constructive, and progressive lines. 

III. Means to Accomplish Same 

(1) Determination of minimum essentials to be considered by both bands 
and adjudicators, and a thorough knowledge of same by both parties during 
the period of preparation for the contest, as well as at the actual contest. 

(2) Suggestion of other desirable qualifications. 

IV. Standardization of Fundamentals 

The question of the desirability of standardizing and cataloging all cap- 
tions to be considered in connection with adjudicating, and requiring all officials 
to adhere to and confine their criticisms to same, to the exclusion of personal 
opinion is one side of the discussion which has some adherents. Others claim 
that the standardization should insist upon comments upon the fundamentals, 
but should encourage the addition of constructive personal comments from 
authorities whose training and rich background makes same invaluable; also, 
that the personal explanations as presented by the different adjudicators in 
their own words form part of a broad education which would be lost should 
they be confined to the mechanical device mentioned, or be required to talk in 
the language of someone else. We believe that a judicious combination of these 
two ideas will be most desirable and beneficial. The minimum essentials must 
be covered and in the technical terms agree upon. After that, constructive per- 
sonal opinion is most desirable and to be recommended. 

Qualified adjudicators have much to say that will be beneficial, and prob- 
ably would cover all of the essentials without the assistance of a mechanical 
device such as a complete score sheet or manual, but the woeful shortage of 
such qualified adjudicators and the increasing demand makes the codifying of 
the important points to be covered necessary. This also serves the equally im- 
portant purpose of furnishing to the band in advance the various points which 
a consensus of the best directors and adjudicators consider necessary, not only 
in the playing of a band in the contest, but in the development of same from 
its inception to its nearest approach to perfection. 

With these several ideas in mind the Committee on Adjudicating has pre- 
pared and placed in a manual under certain suggested subheadings as many as 
possible of the points adjudicators will have in mind when listening to a band. 
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Contest officials and competing bands have a right to insist that every man 
who accepts the responsibility for passing judgment upon a band or soloist 
thoroughly familiarize himself with this book of adjudicating technique. 
Whether his services are paid for wholly or in part, or whether he contributes 
his valuable services for the advancement of the cause, does not alter his re- 
sponsibility in the least. In most cases his opinion rendered after a few 
minutes audition is a judgment upon a year’s serious individual study by a 
group of approximately ninety individuals, as well as the ensemble effort 
covering the same period of time for that group. His judgment is being 
passed upon the efforts of a school and a community who have contributed 
their money, enthusiasm, and moral support to the organization. An adjudi- 
cator who is not willing to seriously inform himself as to his duties and to 
be familiar with the literature which he knows will be performed, and who, as 
the result of this lack of information, renders inefficient even though honest 
judgment, stands universally convicted as little short of a criminal. Again, 
adjudicating the serious efforts of earnest students or band men is a serious 
and important task and compares favorably to the judgment of an efficient 
justice or judge in our courts, who listens to the evidence and then consults 
the records of similar cases, and gives the matter serious thought before in- 
structing the jury as to the law and giving his recommendations. 

V. Means of Recording Judgment and Comments 

(a) Stenographers. 

(b) Dictaphone. 

(c) Marking comments on score. 

(d) Marking code on score (explanatory sheet to accompany each score). 

(e) Grade sheets, percentage basis. 

(f) Rating sheets, group system. 

(g) Personal opinion or evaluation. 

VI. General 

Commendable progress has been made by the National School Band As- 
sociation with the cheerful assistance of many fine adjudicators, all of whom 
are members of the American Bandmasters Association, in bringing out and 
constantly improving the score sheet which has been in use for several years. 
The score sheet as used this year has the approval of every member of the 
American Bandmasters Association Adjudicating Committee. It has retained 
all the necessary details and subdivided them tmder the principal headings in a 
manner which reduces the adjudicators’ work to a minimum and still covers 
the ground thoroughly, 

A copy of this sheet should be in the possession of everyone who might be 
called upon to do any adjudicating, and each one should thoroughly familiarize 
himself with the operation of same. As this is largely the result of the work 
of this committee, it is recommended that the National School Band Associa- 
tion be requested to print on this sheet “Approved by the American Band- 
masters Association” and that it be recommended for use in all state and 
national contests. 

VII. Recommendations 

After the study of diis subject by this committee for a period of two 
years, it seems desirable that the result of this research should be printed in 
a manual together with samples of the approved adjudicators’ comment sheets 
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and that every adjudicator be required to familiarize himself with this manual 
and score sheet; that comments be made in accordance with the symbols sug- 
gested on said sheet and that the adjudicator be encouraged to add his personal 
impressions in addition. Comments should always be constructive, helpful, and 
encouraging, suggesting a means for improvement, wherever possible, when a 
fault is pointed out. 

With these thoughts in mind, the following codification of ideas is recom- 
mended for the manual and it is further recommended that this information 
be turned over to the secretary or the proper committee to proceed with the 
work of having same printed; that a copy be furnished to each member of the 
American Bandmasters Association and that same may be sold as authorized by 
the American Bandmasters Association. 

Adjudicating Committee, American Bandmasters Association 

[A. R. McAllister (Chairman), Lieut. J. J. Gagnier, Dr. Edwin Franko 
Goldman, Victor J. Grabel, Samuel Harris, Capt. R. B. Ha 3 rward, Dr. Joseph 
E. Maddy, E. C. Moore, Capt. Charles O’Neill, John J. Richards, Walter M. 
Smith, H. A. Vandercook, Ernest Williams.] 

Outline for Band Adjudication 

Points the Adjudicator Should Have in Mind 
When Listening to a Contesting Ensemble or Soloist 

A. Beauty and Quality. 

(1) Smoothness. 

(2) Rough or harsh. 

(3) Richness and color. 

(4) Characteristic of instrument (individual; 
that is, what instrument if any merits spe- 
cial comment or criticism.) 

B. Volume, 

(1) Full-voiced (individual). 

(2) Lacks solidity — ^thin (individual). 

(3) Satisfactory for size of organization as to 

(a) sonority. 

(b) solidity. 

(c) p— pp— ppp. 

(d) f— ff— fff. 

C. Control, 

Quality retained as dynamics change. 




II, Intonation. 
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III. Technique 


IV. Control. 


V. Note Values 


VI. Balance. 


'A. Precision. 

(1) Attack. 

(2) Release. 

B. Fluency and combination of moving parts. 

C. Cleanness of articulation. 

D. Style of articulation. 

E. Did ease of execution prove technique adequate 
for composition f 

] F. Proper contrast. 

(1) Staccato. 

(2) Legato. 

G. Proper Value. 

(1) Staccato. 

(2) Legato. 

H. Breathing. 

(1) Unison at all cadences. 

^ (2) Continuity of tone. 

A. Retention of tone qualify on 

(1) Crescendi. 

(2) Diminuendi. 

B. Retention of pitch on 
I (1) Crescendi. 

(2) Diminuendi. 

C. Breathing adequate for phrasing. 

D. Response to baton. 

' A. Correctness of note values. 

B. Diminution of note values in order to obtain 
clean release. 

C. Note values where combined with. 

^ (1) Dot above. 

(2) Vertical dash above. 

(3) Horizontal dash above or below. 

(4) Dot surmounted with slur. 

D. Placing notes exactly where they belong in a 
measure and in a count. 

' A. Melody. 

(1) Sufl&ciently prominent. 

(2) Not suflBciently prominent. 

B. Inner Voices. 

. (1) Sufi&ciently prominent. 

(2) Not sufficiently prominent. 

C. Comparative volume in nuances. 

D. p, ppp, etc., in large units compared with small. 
. E. Elimination of instruments to secure p, ppp. 
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VII. 


Interpretation. . 


"A. Style. 

B. Phrasing. 

C. Rhythfttr— accent. 

D. Tempi. 

E. Expression. 

F. Important Material. 

(1) Properly emphasized. 

(2) Not properly emphasized. 

G. Unimportant Material. 

(1) Properly subordinated. 

(2) Not properly subordinated. 

H. Taste. 

(1) Good. 

(2) Bad. 

I. Adherence to Tradition. 

(1) Where details varied from traditional ren- 
dition, or original eifects were employed, 
were they in good taste and did the artis- 
tic effect justify the deviation? 

J. Expression of temperament through free use of 
rubato. 

K. Separation of accented notes. 

(1) Too much separation. 

(2) Not enough separation. 

L. Contrast in volume on long and short notes. 

(1) Too much contrast. 

(2) Not enough contrast 

.M. Properly graduated crescendi and diminuendi. 


VIII. General Effect. . 


" A. Did the band properly reflect the spirit of the 
composition? 

B. Was performance 

(1) Spirited. 

(2) Lacking life. 

(3) Sincere— convincing. 

(4) Stilted and laborious. 

C. Contrasts. 

(1) Dynamics. 

(2) Tempi. 

(3) Tonal timbre. 

D. Instrumentation. 

(1) Adequate to give best results. 

* (2) Suffered through inadequate instrumenta- 

^ tioa 
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IX. Stage Deportment. 


"A. Appearance, 

B. Discipline, 

C. Stage presence. 

D. Morale, 


X. Outstanding Strong Points 

XI. Outstanding Weak Points 

XII. General Comments 


XIII. Sight Reading. . . 


A. Technical Accuracy. 

(1) Wrong notes. 

(2) Precision. 

(3) Proper evaluation of notes. 

(4) Cleanness of articulation. 

(5) Attention to key signatures. 

(6) Rhythmic figures properly and distinctly 
executed. 

(7) Fluency. 

(8) Do secondary and subordinate players ap- 
pear to be reading their music with the 
same accuracy and assurance displayed by 
those playing leading parts? 

(9) Do all sections seem to read with equal 
facility? 

(10) Does ease of execution prove technique 
adequate for the composition? 

B. Flexibility — Interpretation and Eloquence of 

Presentation, 

(1) Did the band follow the director and re- 
spond to his leadership? 

(2) Style. 

(3) Phrasing. 

(4) Expression and d3mamics. 

(5) Tempi. 

(6) Rhythm. 

C. General Effects, 

(1) Did the band properly reflect the character 
of the composition? 

(2) Was the effect spirited or was the effect 
lacking in life? 

(3) Did the band play with confidence and as- 
surance or did they play in a hesitant, un- 
certain manner? 

(4) Was the effect stilted and laborious? 

(5) Was good taste displayed? 

D. Outstanding Strong Points. 

E. Outstanding Weak Points. 

F. Additional Comments. 
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XIV. Solo Abjudicating 

The majority of principles involved are identical with those for band. 
There are, however, a number of points included in the band list which will 
be eliminated and some with more reference to solo playing substituted. Under 
tone only references to the individual instrument would be considered; intona- 
tion, referring to the instrument being played in tune in its several registers 
and properly tuned with the accompanying instruments; under technique very 
little change will be considered; control, the same; note values, the same; 
balance can be eliminated; interpretation would keep the same points; general 
effects, the same, except "instrumentation,” with probably the addition of com- 
ments as to the suitability of the solo for the performer and the instrument; 
stage deportment would be confined to appearance and stage presence. 

XV. Small Ensemble Adjudicating 

In adjudicating this type of organization there seems to be little difference 
in principles from those in judging bands, keeping in mind the instrumental 
composition of the ensemble and the effect to be expeded from same. 

CThis report is published by the American Bandmasters ^sociation in a manual whiA in^ 
eludes reproductions of the various adjudicator’s forms (judge’s comment sheets) as used in the 
National School Band, Orchestra, Solo and Ensemble contests, and recommended for use ia all state 
and district contests. Copies of the manual may be obtained from the Secretary of the American 
Bandmasters Association, Glenn Cliffe Bainum, Fisk Hall, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
m., or from the National School Band Association, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago.} 


ADJUDICATOR’S COMMENT SHEETS 

The forms shown on pages following were prepared for the National School Band and Orchestra 
contests, in accordance with the recommendations of the A. B. A. Committee on Adj’udi^ting. 
The forma have been approved by the A. B. A. and are recommended for use in all band and 
orchestra contests. Reproductions of comment sheets for sight reading, solo, ensemble, and student 
conducting competitions are included in the manual published by the American Bandmasters 
A^odation. 



ORDER pF APPEARANCE... 

ADJUDICATOR’S COMMENT SHEET 

OPFXaAL FORM 

NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL SCHOOL ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION 


Name of Orgaftization.-«,i~««..,^ — *• 

Citjr Sut. 

S^c'^OD^ PfeyedTi ,(1) 

<2> Re<t No. — 

<3) Sel. No 

^Offidal* ^ grade prindpal items for each aeleetioii by iwerdng A B. C. D or E 4l the a^^ oppoalte the items. Mark p* 
w minus (+ JT— )^er Ae subdivteioiis which are noticeably good or ^ 

todlM^espedany immendable work while two or more minus signs indicate decidedly poor work in that phase.) 


GENERAL COMMENTS ON PERFORMANCE 


TONE,,,..... 

Beauty 

Smoothness' 

Control 

Richness 

Balance 

Volume 


.□□□ 


INTONATION.... □□□ 

Strings 

Reeds 

Brasses 

Individuals 

1 t * 

INTfEMPRETATION □ □ □ 

Phrasing 

Style 

Dynamics 

Expression 

Tradition 

Tempo 

Rhythm 

Accent 


technique. 

Precision 

Fluency 

Articulation 

Bowing 




GENERAL EFFECT. . 


STAGE DEPORTMENT. .ODD Outstanding strong points: 


Discipline 

Appearance 

1 s s 

instrumentation. . . . □ D D 

Strings Outstanding weak points: 

Reeds 

Brass 

Percussipn 


MARCH D 




REQUIRED COMPOSITION 

□ 

(Mwk A. B. C b w E) 


SELECTED COMPOSITION 

□ 

<M>rk A. B, C D «r E) 



Recommended for: . — . — ... 
(Division I, II, III, IV, V) 


Signature of Official . 







ORDER OF APPEARANCE. 


SOLO AND ENSEMBLE 

ADJUDICATOR’S COMMENT SHEET 

OFFICIAL. FOXiM 

NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL SCHOOL ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION 


Name — — ......... 

School City Stat$ 

Selection Played — — 

Instrument — — — — 

(Officials will grade principal items for each sdectioa by inserting A, B» C, D or £ in the sqaares oppotite tiie items. Uatk pins 
or minus (+ or — >) after the snbdivitions which are noticeably good or noticeably poor. Two or more i^ns tigns after an ttem 
espedally commendable work while two or more mintu signs indicate de^edly poor work in that iShase.> 


TONE Q 

Beauty 

Volume 

Control 

INTERPRETATION Q 

Tempo 

Expression 

Phrasing: 

Balance 

TECHNIC [3 


Tongueing 

Fingering 

Smoothness 

Breathing 

Bowing 

Use of Pedal 

Use of Sticks (snare drums) 

Use of Hammers (xylo., mar., tym.) 


Rudiments 

SELECTION Q 

Musical Value 
Suitability 

ACCOMPANIMENT □ 

Accuracy 

Balance 

Tuning 

GENERAL EFFECT D 

Stage Presence 
Stage Personality 
Artistry 

EMBOUCHURE. O 

RHYTHM n 

MEMORIZING 

INTONATION □ 


GENERAL COMMENTS ON PERFORMANCE 


Outstimding strong points: 


Outstanding wesk points: 


Recommended for: .............. 

(Division I, II, III, IV, V) 


Signature of Offidal : 


Spegig} Award... 
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PART I— PAPERS. ADDRESSES, DISCUSSIONS 


Section 8 

ADULT EDUCATION IN MUSIC 
COMMUNITY MUSIC 
MUSIC EDUCATION IN THE CHURCHES 



ADULT EDUCATION AND THE M. E. N. C. 

Osbourne McConathy 

Glen Ridge, Heto Jersey 

[Note: This is an address given at the 1936 section meeting held under the auspices of tihe 
M.E.N.C. Committee on Adult Education in Music, of which Mr. McConathy was Chairman.} 

The object of the section meeting on Adult Education in Music is to 
bring to Conference consciousness the responsibility which we have outside the 
walls of our school buildings. We are employed to teach music to school pupils. 
Is it our concern what goes on musically in the adult life of our com- 
munity? Have we any obligations to see that music continues to function in 
the lives of the boys and girls that we have taught to love music? Our dis- 
cussion of these matters is offered under the caption, “Adult Education.’* 

The term “education,” especially during the last few years, has expanded 
in significance until today it embraces a large number of activities which 
were formerly outside the scope of its meaning. In music, for instance, the 
word “education” may include a wide variety of phases of musical activities, 
such as participation in choruses, bands, orchestras, small choral and instru- 
mental ensembles, as well as individual vocal or instrumental performances. 
Much that formerly would have been classified as “recreational” is now well 
within the scope of the term “educational.” “Education” is also expanded to 
include this wider range of activities and interests in adult life as well as in 
school and college life. Indeed, we have grown to feel that any activity at 
any time of life in which one seeks broadening and elevating experience may 
come within the meaning of the term “education.” 

It is this broader aspect of music education which we are considering 
today, and the question before us is, “To what extent and in what ways are 
music educators concerned with adult education in this larger sense, and in what 
way should the Music Educators National Conference take cognizance of this 
phase of education and participate in it?” 

Are the duties and obligations of the music educator concerned solely 
with what happens within the four walls of his school? If he participates in 
any further musical activities, would such participation be because of his joy 
in such work, or is it because of some obligation he owes the community? Is 
his work finished when he has given such training and inspiration to his pupils 
as he is able to give within the school, or is he concerned that the graduates 
who leave him after having acquired a certain degree of interest and skill 
shall have opportunities to carry on after they graduate from school? Do his 
' responsibilities extend to other adults in the community who may never have 
attended the schools, but who find in some form of music a cultural or recrea- 
tional interest which they would like to cultivate? 

Ever since music was first introduced into the schools of this country, the 
music supervisor, teacher or director has felt himself to be something of a 
public servant. This attitude towards the school musician’s work is shared by 
school officials and by a large portion of the public. Like the minister or the 
doctor, he is expected to contribute generously of his time and strength and 
talent. This he has gladly done, often without seriously considering the matter 
from the standpoint of his duties or obligations, but simply because of his 
enthusiasm and joy in music. Yet it seems to me that^ without in the slightest 
degree discouraging this spirit of voluntary service, we still may properly ask 
the question as to what limits should be put to the demands made on the super- 
visor for such community services. We all know of instances where these 
demands are unduly excessive. Where should the line be drawn? 
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In the last few years, other agencies have become interested in the adult 
musical life of the community, and there have been a large number of activities 
fostered by others than the school musicians. Sometimes the school musician 
has been consulted and has cooperated, but in a number of instances he and 
his work have been completely forgotten by those who are directing adult 
musical activities. It seems unfortunate that this should be so because surely 
there should be not only cooperative efforts, but some attempt should be made 
to see that musical interests started in the schools are continued, and that 
school students who find pleasure in music should find no obstacles in carrying 
over into adult life activities begun in their schools days. 

Among the numerous agencies which have become concerned with fostering 
music in adult life, we can name the recreational agencies, federated music 
clubs, choral alliances, college extension courses, as well as organizations 
purely local in their character. 

It seems altogether unlikely that the government activities in music educa- 
tion conducted during the last few years under various alphabetical titles will 
continue permanently in their present form. In all probability they will not be 
abandoned. Possibly the whole program will be transferred to the Division of 
Education in the Department of the Interior, or some or all of the program 
may be assumed by state or city educational authorities. The program may be 
divided under all of these directions. In any case, we may assume that sooner 
or later the teacher of music in the schools will be drawn into the picture in 
some capacity, if only an advisory one. 

Even today the evening schools, under the direction of city school boards, 
are offering a wide variety of musical subjects for adult classes. In some 
cities there is a wide choice of opportunities to which adults are responding in 
increasing numbers. Surely this school offering should be coordinated in 
some manner with the work done in the day primary and high schools. ^ 

The movement xmdertaken by the Associated Glee Clubs with the coopera- 
tion of Kliwanis International to institute Junior Glee Clubs among recent 
graduates of high schools, is already recognized and approved by the M.E.N.C. 
Here is a practical plan, now in actual operation, calling on us for definite 
cooperative action.^ 

Unless the music educator cooperates with all of these various agencies; 
unless the Music Educators National Conference studies the subject and de- 
velops constructive plans for participating in this work, there seems grave 
reason to believe that school music teachers will be more and more confined 
within the walls of their buildings and will lose touch with the great funda- 
mental purpose for which their department is included in the school system. 
Unless our work functions as a living force in the life of our community, 
unless we can participate in carrying over into adult life the work which we 
are doing in the schools, something is distinctly wrong. It seems to me that 
it is the duty of the Music Educators National Conference to see that our 
work does carry over and that the school music teacher increasingly becomes 
an active force in coordinating school music instruction with adult musical 
activities. 

How this may be brought about may well become the study of a standing 
committee of the Music Educators National Conference. Many may have 
opinions and ideas on the subject and these should be discussed and out of 
them should grow a formulated program. 


1 Information regarding this activity may U secured from Clayton W. OH Pr^Ment of die 
Associated Glee Clubs of America, 1 Parade Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See M.E.N.C. Tearhook 


for 1935. p. 135.) 
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There axe communities in the country which already have sensed the great 
significance of music in adult education and they have gone so far as to provide 
public funds from taxes for this work. All over the country cities are appro- 
priating certain funds for recreational activities and music is a part of these 
activities. It should be possible for city recreational boards and public school 
trustees to get together and between them engage skilled leaders who could 
divide their services between adult musical organizations composed largely of 
school graduates and community organizations. There are a number of pos- 
sibilities for initiating and financing such cooperation between school and 
community, and the Music Educators National Conference might well explore 
these possibilities and initiate steps to put them into effect. If the beginning 
of such work can be taken through the influence of today's section meeting, 
then it will have served a truly constructive purpose. 



COMMUNITY MUSIC 

Hazel B. Nohavec 

Director of Mttsic, Claremont, California 

CN^e; This statement introduced the symposium presented at the 1936 section meeting 
held under the ai^pices of the M.E.N.C. Committee on Community Music, of which Mrs. 
Nohavec was Chairman. Digests of the symposium addresses and papers arc printed on pages 
following.} 

A Statement of the Problem 

Since the conception of music education as a whole has approached the 
progressive point of view, some of the most common expressions heard are of 
the following type: “Music in School Life,” “Music as it Functions in Life,” 
“The Full Life and Music.” This change in the conception of the true meaning 
and function of all music is nowhere more clearly reflected than in the field of 
community music. Music educators and community music leaders are now 
centering their attention on the life^ or living phase of music. 

The term community music has too long been associated with “Pack Up 
Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag,” and “Old Black Joe” — 2 l whoop-hurrah 
sort of thing with little or no thought given to what music is used, how it is 
used or what the real cause or effect of the participation in such an activity 
might be. 

If we accept the so-called progressive theory, that we are living in a 
changing society and that we must educate for the “full life,” then we must 
grant that the value of music is really measured by the way it functions in 
die community and in the lives of all its people. This functioning must be 
measured not in adult life alone but throughout the entire life span. 

Community music may be defined as the activities and functionings of 
music that have taken root in the life and being of the individual. Community 
music is a means for relieving the inner energy, impulse and tension through 
musical expression. The foundation of community music is deep and is based 
upon appreciation in its truest sense. One of the most direct routes to appre- 
ciation is through participation and many claim that participation is the only 
way to meaningful appreciation. 

The term “Community Music” is all-embracing. There is no field of 
music which may not be included in its scope. 

Music in the Field of Organized Adult Education 

The general purpose of music in organized adult education is threefold: 
(1) Activity — ^a way to spend leisure time. (2) Enrichment — ^to broaden and 
enlarge.' (3) Development — to progress. 

The Performers 

As related to professionals: (1) Provision for continued study. (2) In 
the capacity of instructors. (3) Opportunity to participate through member- 
ship in professional organizations. (4) Provision for commercial engage- 
ments. (5) Guidance in creative expression. 

As related to the amateur: (1) Provision for beginning or continuing the 
study of applied music, (a) Purpose, to develop technique to a level of per- 
sonal satisfaction, (b) Types, individual lessons, class lessons. (2) Provision 
for participation in amateur organizations — ^the organization designed for the 
participant, not the participant fitted to the organization. Factors, (a) Per- 
sonal values of musical skill, (b) avocational values of musical skill, (c) appre- 
ciation by participation. 
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The Listener 

To develop a cultural and enriched society: (1) Provision for contact 
with music literature — ^an enlarged listening experience. (2) Provision for 
acquiring information about music and musicians — an enriched listening ex- 
perience. (3) Provision for directed development of aural acuteness — skill. 
(4) Provision for directed development of discriminating taste in music. 

Community music or music in adult education is a vital challenge to all 
music educators and to those in charge of adult music activities. This challenge 
cannot be evaded, it must be accepted and intelligently met. 

The High School Musician Inspects the Music In His 
Community 
Russell V. Morgan 

Director of Music, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 

A LARGE NUMBER of boys and girls are very active in the music programs 
of our senior high schools. Because of this we are confronted with the problem 
of using this ability after graduation. While we hold that the experience of 
music in the high school is in itself of sufficient value to justify a strong cur- 
riculum in the subject, nevertheless full fruition of this work depends upon 
opportunities for continuing musical activity after school life is completed. 

We may say that music education in the senior high school touches three 
groups of students : First, a small group intending to become professional per- 
formers; second, a very large group who possess talent in music and enjoy 
performances, but who will look upon this subject as an avocational activity 
intended to bring more happiness to life. There is also a third group which 
we may term “laymen,^’ who barely touch the field of music and whose prob- 
lems are not concerned with this topic. We are directing our attention to the 
second group. 

These boys and girls actively engaged in music from the avocational 
standpoint form an astonishingly large group. In the nation as a whole they 
amount to roughly one-third of the total high school enrollment. A few facts 
from our own city high schools may prove of interest. 30,000 students are 
enrolled in the Cleveland high schools. Of this number 7,000 are in various 
vocal organizations and 4,000 in a variety of instrumental activities. In addi- 
tion there are those enrolled in theory and appreciation classes. We are 
naturally interested in knowing what proportion of these young people follow 
the musical interest shown at high school age, and the various attractions that 
draw them to the large number of adult musical groups. 

We may gain some information on the problem of student interest in adult 
activities by informing ourselves of their community and home music contacts 
while they are still students of the school. It is evident, in many cases, that 
social leanings determine membership in the majority of cases. Students join 
an organization as a rule because of a personal friendship with those who are 
already members of the group. Guidance does not seem to carry us far in 
placing these pupils in the different organizations. This perhaps is a wise out- 
come and, after all, we have trained these people not to serve music but to use 
music to secure ffie richest possible leisure time and social relationships. 
Therefore, in the majority of cases, it seems much the better course to permit 
the students to make their own normal musical relationships outside of the 
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school and relieve them of that hovering type of guidance which seems to 
command the activities of every individual. In other words, it would seem 
that the student should have free choice in his after-school music relationships, 
and not be forced to submit to a regimentation conceived by some individual or 
small group as best for all people concerned. Democracy does not operate in 
this fashion. 

What responsibility then does the high school have to music graduates? 
Obviously the music department should give the most complete information 
possible concerning all phases of music activity in the community and the 
ways in which contacts may be made with these various organizations. We 
may go a step beyond that and establish a card catalog of all music graduates 
which in turn can be made available to the directors and officers of the various 
community music groups. They in turn may then extend invitations to our 
graduates, which may or may not be accepted. 

To close this brief statement we shall consider some of the various musical 
activities of the community in which the graduate may find pleasurable mem- 
bership. 

(1) In every city there are well known amateur organizations whose 
strength may depend upon tradition and organization, or may center about the 
personality of the leader. In larger cities there are, of course, great numbers 
of these vocal and instrumental groups. Not long ago the Singers* Club, one 
of our outstanding male choruses, invited several of the glee clubs of high 
school boys to their rehearsal room for an evening of singing and goodfellow- 
ship. This seemed valuable from the standpoint of both groups. The great 
majority of members recruited, however, are secured through the personal 
contact of members with singers graduated from our schools. 

(2) There are a large number of nationality vocal and instrumental groups 
in our city. In the majority of cases the groups have existed over a great 
many years and are highly organized and possess great strength. In the larger 
cities these nationality music groups are well worth support by the schools. 

(3) The social settlements offer opportunities for continuing the music 
activity of high school graduates in the less economically favored sections of 
our city. Strong programs of choral and instrumental music can be organized 
in these districts where music would otherwise be a rare experience. 

(4) Naturally, the churches serve as a base for a great deal of choral 
music and a number of them have flourishing instrumental groups. One ques- 
tion raised occasionally concerns the value of giving so much opportunity for 
choral music in the high school, when the graduates seem to take so little 
interest in the music of the church. It would seem that this question is not 
based upon sufficient information. For instance, a survey made several years 
ago, covering approximately twenty-five per cent of the Protestant churches in 
Cleveland, discovered that the membership of the choirs numbered 2,500, and 
that the age groups in these church choirs were distributed in such a way that 
sixty per cent of the membership fell between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five. These figures, indicating that sixty per cent of our choirs are young 
people just out of school, would make us raise the question, what has hap- 
pened to the support that should be given by the older people to the music 
program of the church? 

Another point in connection with church music is of real importance. In 
every city of the United States choral music is being presented as a part of 
the worship service every Sunday in die year. In addition to that, hundreds 
of thousands of men and women are participating in hymns each Sunday. 
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This would seem to be a remarkable activity in the choral field and needs 
much more attention than has as yet been given it. 

(5) We find that a large number of lodges and clubs sponsor musical or- 
ganizations for both younger and older musicians, many of them achieving 
musical results of a high order. 

(6) In some" communities industrial and commercial firms have developed 
very active musical programs. Many cases are known where outstanding per- 
formers desired by these business organizations have been given positions on 
the regular payroll in order that their talents in music might be available in 
the employee musical unit. 

(7) The adult education movement has brought about a strong development 
of the evening schools and community centers where an ever-increasing pro- 
gram of musical activities may be developed. 

(8) Some high schools have emphasized alumni musical organizations. 
If such groups come into being in a spontaneous and natural way, a great 
service is being rendered. But if it is an attempt to continue regimentation 
largely for the purpose of spreading the influence and prestige of either a 
music teacher or the high school, the activity can be questioned rather 
severely. This much is surely obvious, that alumni organizations can never 
hope to cover all of the individuals with musical interest and they, therefore, 
assume a place as one unit in a large collection of musical activities in the 
community. 

(9) Some mention should be made of musical organizations in the home 
and neighborhood. They exist in a surprising degree, but because there is no 
atten^nt publicity or public performances we sometimes overlook the value 
and joy present in these spontaneous units. 

Now for some general observations pertaining to Cleveland. It is a city 
of over a million people. In a survey referred to before in this paper we 
discovered a total of more than 400 active choral organizations in the city 
fitting under one or another of the classifications discussed above. These 
groups were highly organized with regularly scheduled rehearsals and certain 
definite concerts for which they were preparing. We do not have exact en- 
rollment figures, but if each chorus averages fifty voices — ^and it is known that 
many of them number from 100 to 300 members — ^it will be seen that there 
are 20,000 men and women who regularly assemble in rehearsal each week for 
the purpose of studying and presenting choral music. In addition to this we 
discover that there are over one hundred orchestras and bands in the city. It 
is true that many of these organizations are small and do not approach sym- 
phonic instrumentation, but nevertheless they are organized units with a 
regular series of rehearsal meetings. 

In summation may we make the following observations. High school stu- 
dents become active in music because music contributes something of richness 
to their lives. Upon graduation they should retain freedom of choice in making 
contacts with musical groups in the community. With this freedom, however, 
there remains the obligation of the high school to in some way offer a guidance 
program which will acquaint music students with all of the opportunities 
available in their city and furnish, insofar as possible, means of contact with 
these various groups. 

So, as the high school musician inspects the music of his community, he 
becomes aware of a great number of choruses and instrumental groups busily 
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engaged in providing musical pleasure and he becomes intelligent in the choice 
of affiliation. This after all is the greatest thing a school can do for any 
individual. Give him clear and accurate information and an attitude that will 
cause him to choose that which is best for himself and for the social life of 
the community. 

Consolidated Choir Festival 

Haydn Morgan 

Supervisor of Music, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Suggested plans of organization for a “Consolidated Choir Festival,” or 
“United Choirs Service” and results to be expected: 

Plans 

(1) Organize a Choirmasters Association to plan the festival. 

(2) Obtain the sanction of the local Ministerial Association and ask 
them to choose the speaker for the service. His subject should be related to 
the theme “The Place of Music in Worship.” 

(3) Choirmasters Association choose festival choir director, preferably a 
man from without the city. 

(4) Appointment of the following Committees : (a) Committee on Music ; 
selection, purchasing, etc. (b) Committee on Publicity, (c) Committee on 
Admission Tickets and other considerations for all participating churches, 
(d) Committee on Rehearsals, seating of singers, etc. (e) Committee for all 
other physical arrangements such as: financial, ushering, etc. 

(5) Each choir purchase the music, prepare same at regular choir re- 
hearsals and use in their own services. 

(6) Have four or five combined rehearsals (as many as possible with 
guest conductor). 

(7) President of Ministerial Association and president of Choirmasters 
Association plan the order of service. 

(8) Use local directors for directing hymns and for all accompanying. 

(9) Use school or civic orchestra for prelude, offertory, postlude, and to 
accompany festival chorus in at least one number. 

(10) Admission by tickets (distributed gratis in churches participating in 
the festival) up to wiAin a few minutes of time of service, and then open 
doors for all. 

(11) Expenses (for auditorium, incidentals) may be covered by free-will 
offering. 

(12) Choose music suitable for church and school choirs of high school 

age. 

(13) Secure support of local papers for publicity at regular intervals. 

Results to be Expected 

(1) An inspiring church service, with stirring music and a stimulating 
address. 

(2) A large, enthusiastic audience. 

(3) A more cooperative spirit among choirmasters, ministers, and church 
people. 

(4) Cause more choirs to use better music and perform it more intelli- 
gently, providing wise selections and proper preparations have been made. 
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(5) For some people, it will create a more sympathetic understanding of 
and attitude toward sacred music and its place in worship. 

(6) A more dignified order of service by minister and choirmaster of 
each church. 

(7) Use of school choirs as part of the large festival chorus is a fine 
medium which will encourage the high school singer to become interested in 
church choir work. 

(8) Unmeasurable benefits will result if wise, sympathetic, and cooper- 
ative plans are made and carried out. 

The Development of An Amateur Chorus 

Henry S. Drinker, Jr. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

[Note: Mr. Drinker is the head of a large and active law firm in Philadelphia. The 
greater part of his spare time is apparently devoted to amateur music, not merely as listener 
but as an active participant. He claims that the chorus of one hundred voices which he conducts 
at his home, and the women's chorus of which Mrs. Drinker is president, are the only two 
choruses which never have given a public concert and never wish or hope to give one. 

The following is Chairman Hassel Nohavec’s summary of principal points made in Mr. 
Drinker's extemporaneous contribution to the symposium on Community Music.} 

In the organization of an amateur chorus, it is a mistake to aim for a 
large membership in the beginning. The object should be to start only with 
those who are seriously interested in music and who understand the amateur 
spirit — ^to play and sing great music intelligently, reverently and as beautifully 
as possible, but solely for the love of it, as amatores, thinking primarily of the 
beauty of the music and as little as possible about what other people are going 
to think of how well it is performed. 

Nor should too much attention be paid to securing beautiful voices. Until 
a chorus has reached a fairly advanced stage of development, the quality of 
the individual voices is of much less importance than the ability of the members 
to read easily at sight and to grasp quickly the musical meaning of a new work. 

Among the most valuable members are the pianists and instrumentalists, 
orchestral or chamber music players, who can all keep time, and are often 
astonished at their ability to sing. Expert singers, who emphasize voice-pro- 
duction, are often a liability instead of an asset. 

It is essential to have a thorough musician as leader, and a competent 
pianist as accompanist. For each voice part, there should be at least two or 
three really good sight-readers, who can keep the whole part going. These 

should sit in the back rows so that they can be heard by the others, and by 

each should sit a less expert reader with a strong voice. 

The chorus should grow slowly by the addition of those who wish to 

join it because they hear that it is doing the kind of music in which they wish 
to have a share. 

The primary purpose of the chorus should be to enable the members them- 
selves to enjoy and to become intimate with the masterpieces of vocal music. 
Any performance should be but a by-product of the musical experience of the 
members. Do not allow the chorus to be dominated by those who are less 
interested in music than in getting up an entertainment of which they are the 
managers. 

There must be no compromise whatever with cheap music. Let those who 
want such get up a chorus of their own. Unless this rule is Strictly observed, 
the really musical members will drop out and the chorus at once deteriorate. 
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What will interest the musicians and hold them will be the assurance of 
continually singing and studying works of real musical importance. 

The programs for each meeting must be carefully arranged beforehand, 
by the conductor, after such consultation with members of the chorus as seems 
advisable, and there should be no impromptu "'choosings’* by members. No 
pains should be spared to make the programs both interesting and adapted to 
the ability of the chorus for intelligent performance. 

Endeavor should be made by choruses in different localities to loan music 
to one another. Associated music clubs can do much to further this idea. 

Above all, adhere to the Amateur Spirit. Your chorus is for your enjoy- 
ment and musical experience, not to give enjoyment to an imaginary audience 
or to exploit your soloists or your conductor. Make it and keep it your very 
own. 


Major Music Festivals 

Sadie Rafferty 

Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 

This subject may be considered as most comprehensive since every 
festival, if it is to be successful, becomes a major operation to the director, the 
participants, the business manager, to all who are concerned. A learned 
thesis might be written, perhaps has been written, on the history of festivals 
from the time of the ancients to the present A research problem is presented 
when the comparison of "festivals that were” with "festivals that are” is sug- 
gested. 

All festivals should combine fun and fellowship with music— the keenest 
enjoyment by participants and audience, the finest spirit of cooperation, the 
love of doing a worth-while thing in the best possible manner. We might even 
have a slogan which reads something like "fun with a purpose.* 

Perhaps the best way to tell my story is to say a few words about three 
festivals with which I am personally concerned. The first, a Hymn Festi^l, 
I shall just mention in passing because of Russell Morgan’s suggestion that 
hymn singing be heeded. Also, I am sure that Haydn Morgan will cover a 
similar idea in his paper which is to follow. . ^ . , , . , . 

The second festival is the Evanston Community Festival, which is 
tempt to keep alive a tradition so well developed in the renowned Nor^ Shore 
Music Festival. The depression made it necessary to discontinue that great 
festival for several years. Now we are attempting to give elementary grades, 
high school, university and adult citizens a chance to participate in singing, 
playing and listening to music of the highest caliber, and at the same time to 
allow them an opportunity to be festive and gay together in a neighborly com- 
munity undertaking. In order to allow the largest possible number of people 
who cannot participate in the actual perform^ce to enjoy the prmleps of 
necessary audiences, three performances are included in a season ticket which 

The third festival is sponsored by the In-and- About Chicago Music Mu- 
cators Club. City, suburbs and near cities always have their jealousies, &eir 
grievances; athletic teams contend for victory; for one reason and ano&er 
diere is endless contesting. At the music festival s^dents 
in and about Chicago sing and play together. There is much work, much 
gayety, much comradeship. All have a single purpose-to do a worth-while 
thing well together. 
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Festivals are more far reaching than simply to motivate school work. 
They are important socializing, friendly influences with high motives and high 
ideals. They are ‘"fun with a purpose.” 

Mothersingers and Fathersingers 

Mayme E. Irons 

Chairman, Committee on Music, Hational Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Supervisor of Music. Decatur, Illinois 

Among the most rapidly growing musical groups in the community today 
are found the ^'Mothersinger” and “Fathersinger” choruses, these driving 
projects of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers which exist solely 
to provide opportunity for mothers and fathers to continue the interest and 
practice in music begun in earlier life. 

The Mothersinger movement, started a decade ago, has achieved a wide 
and rapid spread during the past six years and now is country-wide in scope. 
Starting modestly in many centers throughout the country as the result of 
convention delegates witnessing a demonstration by the original Cincinnati 
Mothersingers, hundreds of communities now have developed these small 
and modest early beginnings until these singing groups have come to make 
a place for themselves in community life and to set new standards of amateur 
musical attainments. 

Fathersingers, too, have demonstrated the idea of parent participation and 
parent performance in music, though the Father singer movement has not 
grown so rapidly nor developed to as great an extent as the Mothersingers 
have, perhaps due to the fact that more opportunities have been open to men 
to carry on a music interest through other sponsorship. Or it* may be due to 
the difficulty in securing competent leaders willing to devote evening time for 
rehearsals, and to give freely of energy to get such a project under way, or to 
foster its early growth till it can move forward by its own strength and force. 

Be that as it may, wherever these groups are carrying on a well planned 
program of musical activity, so that members feel the pleasure of accomplish- 
ment proportionate to the time spent, they become a real musical force in the 
community. If the membership is imlimited and no balance of parts is sought, 
the result is little more than “community singing,” but still is desirable. But 
more frequently we find a limited membership, balanced sections, regular re- 
hearsals, competent leadership and definite goals, all of which tend to build up 
for the Parent-Teacher Association members fine choruses, growing in power 
of truly musical expression. 

Other than musical gains come as attendant satisfactions. Busy mothers 
and fathers may come in from their daily tasks, weary or worried with the 
perplexing problems of life. But these are forgotten in the unified effort to 
create something beautiful together, and as effort is rewarded by increasing 
success, something of the order, balance, harmony and beauty of life seems to 
be restored to them and courage returns. Nor must one overlook the friend- 
ships made and the comradeship which grows up as they work and play 
together. 

Each group makes its own local rulings in harmony with the policies of 
the sponsoring Parent-Teacher Association, but there are literally hundreds of 
these groups with thousands of members working seriously to the common ends 
of producing good music, supporting the school music program, cooperating 
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with other community music projects and providing for the sponsoring organi- 
zations great support in their wide and varied programs in behalf of better 
home life and community improvement. 

Music Week Affairs In Denver 

John C. Kendel 

Director of Music. Public Schools. Denver, Colorado 

Denver was one of the pioneer cities in the development of what has 
become the National Music Week movement. This year we are celebrating 
our seventeenth annual Music Week. For the first sixteen years the program 
was dedicated to the discovery and development of local talent. Thousands of 
citizens were enrolled in the movement, and it has played an integral part in 
the development of the community musical life. 

The board of directors of the Music Week Association has always been 
very cosmopolitan in its membership. This year’s board is typical of the class 
of citizens who have taken a part in the business management of the organiza- 
tion. The president is proprietor of the largest engraving company in the 
Rocky Mountain region. Other members include two insurance men, an auto- 
mobile dealer, a sugar broker, a manufacturer, a telephone company official, an 
owner of a laimdry, two music dealers, one vocal instructor, and the director 
of music in the public schools. This board meets regularly once a week from 
October to June in the interest of this community project. 

Many tjrpes of .programs have been presented in the history of the Music 
Week Association. They have included performances of grand opera and high 
class light opera. The organization has sponsored the state high school con- 
tests ; a great pageant of Colorado, for which the score was written by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and the production staged by Percy Burrell; numerous 
local artists’ recitals and students’ recitals; programs of ballet and dance; and 
the intercollegiate band movement. 

The public schools have contributed a very important part to the programs 
of Music Week. Large combined groups from the junior high schools present 
a program each year. This includes an orchestra of three hundred pieces, 
chorus of six htmdred, and band of three hundred. The senior high school 
groups have presented the All-City Orchestra of one hundred pieces, a select 
chorus of three hundred, and the All-City Band of one hundred and fifty 
pieces. An important feature of each Music Week is the chorus of sixth-grade 
children. This group of four thousand singers, singing two- and three-part 
songs, is always one of the features of the week. 

This year the association is planning to place the Music Week program 
upon a more dignified festival plane, and as the first venture is offering a per- 
formance of “Elijah”, Richard Bonelli singing the title role, with three Chi- 
cago artists, a festival chorus of one hundred and fifty, and the Denver Sym- 
phony Orchestra. This will be the first venture in importing artists. The 
association is also assisting in bringing in the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
on its transcontinental tour. The combined senior high schools will present 
Cowan’s “Rose Maiden”. Other features of former programs will be retained— 
the junior and elementary school participation, the state high school contests, 
and all the others mentioned. The plan, however, is to gradually work out a 
festival that will prove comparable to the other great festivals throughout the 
nation. 
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Denver’s Music Week has become a thoroughly established institution. It 
is one venture in which all music lovers of the city take active interest, and 
demonstrates the possibilities of concerted effort in developing a richer com- 
munity musical life. 

Many of the singers who have appeared in the annual operas have received 
the impetus to carry on their musical careers, and a number of them may be 
found singing in opera in both America and Europe. The movement has 
thoroughly justified its existence in the past and there is every reason to 
believe that the new t 3 ^e of program will wield a great influence in Denver 
to further cultural interest in the community and state. 

A Municipally-Supported Symphony Orchestra 

John Denues 

Director of Music Education^ Baltimore, Maryland 

Municipally-supported music in Baltimore City began in 1914 with an 
appropriation of $8,000.00 for a municipal band. This was followed one year 
later with an increase to $10,000.00, with community singing and educational 
movies added as a part of the program. In 1915 the sum of $6,000.00 was 
included in the annual budget of Baltimore City for the purpose of organizing 
a municipal orchestra, to be known as the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. 
Gustav Strube, a noted musician and composer, and head of the department of 
harmony and composition at the Peabody Conservatory, was the first conductor. 
Through the cooperation of leading orchestral musicians and the volunteer 
services of Frederick R. Huber as manager, a propitious beginning was made. 
General public interest in the project was vividly shown by the fact that all 
seats were sold well in advance of each concert given during the first year of 
the orchestra’s existence. In 1918, Mr. Huber was officially appointed 
Municipal Director of Music for Baltimore City. 

As a fundamental policy for the orchestra it was announced that “The 
function of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, obviously, is not to enchant 
and entrance audiences with performances so brilliant that they stand out forever 
in the memory as great musical experiences. Its function is to enable the 
masses who cannot afford to hear the great orchestras, nevertheless to enrich 
their lives by becoming familiar with great music.” 

Since the establishment of the Mtmicipal Department of Music in 1914, 
the budget has been increased from $6,000.00 to $56,000.00. Thousands of the 
citizens have enjoyed the concerts at a nominal fee for admission and a great 
deal of the world’s best music has become familiar to the citizens at large. 
As an outgrowth of this project many activities have been included in the 
program of the Municipal Department of Music — such as the annual musical 
lawn party in Druid Hill Park, with an attendance of 40,000 citizens, a 
municipal chorus, a municipal colored band, the City Colored Orchestra, City 
Colored Chorus. 

Concerts for young people were begun in 1917 under the direction of 
Gustav Strube who resigned as conductor in 1930 and was succeeded by 
George Siemonn. The present conductor, Ernest Schelling, was appointed 
in 1935. 

The Municipal Department of Music has always cooperated to the 
greatest extent with the Division of Music Education in the public schools. 
An outstanding feature has been the provision of rehearsal-concerts by the 
orchestras in the secondary schools, both white and colored, thereby bringing 
the best music first-hand to our pupils. 



WHAT THE FEDERAL MUSIC PROJECT IS DOING IN 

EDUCATION 

Nikolai Sokoloff 

Tiationd Director, Federal Music Project 

It is my privilege to congratulate you who are building the cornerstone 
of the musical structure of the United States upon the development of an edu- 
cation in music for the young which calls the attention of the world. Well am 
I aware of the opportunities now offered to children in the schools, both in the 
performance and comprehension of music which thirty-four years ago, when I 
benefited from American public education, were unthinkable. We did not then 
place music in the vanguard of subjects of study; we did not train teachers to 
become experts in the direction of the musical lives of all of the students who 
entered the doors of school buildings in the cities and towns of the entire 
country and in many of the rural districts. 

Our work in the Federal Music Project has shown us the musically arid 
sections where there is no music teaching in the schools. We are endeavoring 
to meet that need by assigning teachers equipped for that type of instruction 
and on the relief rolls to cover the rural schools after school hours — ^unless the 
school board advises that there are no funds for music teaching and never have 
been, in which case teaching may be carried on during school hours. This 
precaution is a stringent rule in order to avoid displacement of regular teachers 
who might be employed. Our hope is for institutes for teacher training, or for 
some means by which those on relief rolls who wish to teach may become 
properly qualified for this highly important work in thousands of rural schools 
where there is no music teaching whatsoever. 

Despite the fact that school music educators in the near and far corners 
of this great country have done and are doing a most extraordinary service in 
music education, and in the face of a remarkable recognition of that service as 
a very vital part of the school curriculum upon the part of school superin- 
tendents, taxpayers and the general public, it is the lamentable truth that in 

the depression the first pay cuts, the first saddling together of two or three 

subjects for one teacher, and finally the first teachers entirely cut off the pay 
roll came in the music division of education. That which makes the greatest 
contribution to the spirit, which makes for rare experience and which sets the 
spark of life in all school instruction was the first to go.^ 

This gives us sad proof that we have still far to go to establish the psy- 

1 This statement is too broad to be supported by facts given in the report of a survey made 
by the Research Division of the Commission on Costs and Economic'Social Values of Music 
Education. {[Music Education Research Bulletin No. 16, 32 pp. 1934.} ^ It is true hat music 

was **the first to go” in many instances, but rarely in the case of a city or town having an 

effectively directed school music program. Perhaps the speaker m^t that the fine arts--incluh*ng 
music — were the first to he threatened in the retrenchment schedules. Members of the M.E.N.C. 
recall with satisfaction the successful campaign to “Mobilize Public Support for School Music, 
in which nearly one hundred national and state organizations, representing men and women in 
every walk of life, participated under the leadership of the Committee on Contacts and Relations 
Tsee 1934 M.E.N.C. Yearbook, pp. 309'311}. The survey above referred to. made during the 
school year following the initiation of the ''mobilizing* project, indicated that the threat never 
fully materialized. Quoting from the report; . 

"Fifty'one per cent, or a little over half . . . reported that there had been no change in 
the status of music teachers, or in other words, that their music program had been rantinued 
intact. The percentage for the combined cultural group of music, drama, ^d art wm a bttle nvw 
seven per cent less than hat of music, showing that art and drama had suffer^ in places in i^icb 
music had been left untouched. . . . The total percentage of towns which either curtailed or 
«>limina t^d thcir cultural subjects was forty-nine per cent, but of these only four per cent, or sixty 
towns out of 1761, reported actual elimination of the cultural subjects. From this we may learn 
that in spite of most distressing fbandal conditions, in practically the entire country, the school 
systems have rallied to the maintenance of the art subjects in the schools by keeping them to 
he extent that their budgets would allow.” 
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chology that music and musicians are of the ^eatest importance in the cultural 
and economic life of the country. Economic readjustment, rehabilitation of 
professions and trades, must include music which in normal times is a three 
and a half billion dollar industry yearly. 

So we feel, and there is a general disposition throughout the country to 
feel, regardless of political persuasions, that the gesture of the Federal Govern- 
ment toward music is of tremendous national significance, and that the Federal 
Music Project is serving well in re-employing 15,600 musicians in which are 
included some 2,000 teachers. 

The re-training of music teachers for new fields, for class teaching, for the 
correlation of music with the schoolroom presentation of the study of history, 
geography and literature, for teaching the layman to understand and enjoy 
music, is a salient feature of our education program. In the formation of 
eleven excellent symphony orchestras through the Federal Music Project, and 
orchestras of high aspiration and good caliber in some fifty-three other towns, 
a possibility presents itself for ssntnphonic school concerts with preparatory 
lectures for the school children in cities and schools where this type of musical 
experience has come only to the privileged few. 

Previous to the Federal Four Arts program under the Works Progress 
Administration, only a few states, probably not more than four, made use of 
relief funds by re-employing musicians. The money was there to be used by 
the states, but there was little interest in music and no pressure brought to 
bear. Consequently musicians continued either to starve or to destroy their 
skills by working at manual labor or in ridiculous jobs for which they were 
entirely unfitted. There are numberless cases of blunted and stiffened fingers 
of excellent players, of exhausted and actually emaciated singers, which have 
figured in the reclamation of skills. Stupid employment or the dole rightfully 
have been cast aside for the preservation of the skills come from long years 
of training and experience, for the preservation of self-respect and professional 
dignity. 

We surely all agree that a national plan for decentralization is the only 
answer to the poignant questions confronting us in the musical world today. 
What is mechanized music going to do to our artists when one orchestra can 
function for the whole United States? What is to become of our hope for a 
national musical consciousness bom of first-hand experience with live music? 
There are sections in the country where there could and should be symphony 
orchestras employing hundreds of the fine musicians who wait at the gates of 
overcrowded cities — ^the music centers. You, music educators, can help to dis- 
tribute the music centers, and establish high standards of performance through 
support of the best. You can stir up a national expression for music subsidiza- 
tion, part federal, part state, part municipal, certainly part borne by the com- 
munity. Your congressmen will give you what you really want when you 
want it hard enough to ask for it so that you will be heard. 

True, we cannot superimpose music, but we can make music an integral 
part of American life. We can set up a musical life which will decentralize 
normally and make use of the finest native talent in five hundred, yes, in a 
thousand music centers, instead of in ten. 

The Federal Music Project is giving immediate relief to musicians. There 
is some hope of permanent employment in certain projects. Communities have 
been aroused in some instances to maintain symphony seasons which do not 
force musicians to sell shoe-strings part of the year. A new musical public is 
devdoping among those who have been unable to pay for music. Millions are 
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listening to music weekly. Advisory boards of local musical leaders and artists 
have 'Cooperated fully. Also boards of education, clubs, park commissions, 
chambers of commerce, philanthropic agencies, Y. W. and Y. M. C. A.’s, all 
types of fraternal organizations have become definitely interested in the federal 
music program. Your cooperation with the Federal Music Project and sym- 
pathetic — ^we hope enthusiastic — ^understanding of the true significance of this 
first federal musical experiment of national scope are of the utmost value. 

THE NEW ALPHABET CHALLENGES OUR CITIES 

Harry F. Glore 

Supervisor of Community Music, Public Recreation Commission, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The new polysyllabic alphabet of the present administration is either a 
modern Hydra whose many voracious mouths are rapidly devouring individual 
liberty, opportunity, and initiative, or a triple-distilled formula which will re- 
juvenate our people and show them the way to a new land of milk and honey — 
according to the side of the political fence from which one views it. But to 
those of us not interested in the political aspects of the case, the new alphabet 
is neither; particularly to those of us in positions requiring working relations 
with these federal agencies. The new alphabet, consisting almost invariably 
of triliteral units ending in A, represents the greatest challenge which has come 
our way since the last frontier was pushed across the Rockies into the Pacific 
Ocean. Indeed, it is not putting it too strongly to say that the problems arising 
from the challenge of the alphabet agencies are more stimulating, more far 
reaching in their significance, and more difficult of .solution than the conquering 
of the physical frontiers of the nation. 

To many communities, the Federal Governments billions have meant only 
an opportunity to shift local burdens to Uncle Sam’s shoulders ; an opportunity 
to build political fences; an opportunity to help friends and relatives over a 
financial rift. Other communities have assumed the attitude, “Well, the 
money is going to be spent and we might as well get our share; we’ll have to 
pay our share of the bill anyhow,” and, with an utter lack of imagination that 
is appalling, have proceeded with projects which by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion would they have sponsored if the money had come from local direct taxes. 

But to the alert mind the new alphabet, which many regard as the ABC’s 
of anarchy and chaos, has resolved itself into the ABC’s of opportunity. Let 
us eliminate the purely physical or engineering types of federal projects and 
discuss the musical phase of the problem, which of course, as musicians and 
educators, is our primary concern. 

There are at present three federal sources which an alert city or county 
administration, public recreation commission, board of education, township or 
village trustees, can tap to provide leadership for expanding programs which 
will give opportunities for the development of the cultural background of our 
citizens; namely, the Works Progress Administration, the Emergency Sdiools 
Administration and the National Youth Administration. Really there are four 
because the National Youth Administration has two divisions — one dealing 
with young people between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five years who are 
in high school or college, and one for those who are not in high school or 
college. 

Moreover, a community which is alert to opportunity will tap^ not only 
one source but all of them. Of course, a program which uses musicians from 
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all three agencies will require close coordination. Delicate adjustments and 
expert cooperation will be needed to keep down duplication of effort and over- 
lapping of function as well as to avoid stepping on sensitive toes. But the 
problems are not impossible of solution. Furthermore, it is often possible to 
get leadership through one agency which cannot be sectired from another. For 
example, according to the rules, Emergency Schools employees may engage 
only in adult education activities. Any recreation must be incidental. Thus a 
teacher may spend most of his allotted working hours teaching voice classes 
and once each week combine the classes to form a chorus. But what of adults 
who want music primarily for recreation? What of children who want class 
lessons but cannot afford to pay for them? These may be cared for by a project 
set up under the Federal Music Projects Division of the W. P. A. 

In the early days of C. W. A., and later under F. E. R. A., too many of 
our cities overlooked the opportunity inherent in the taking care of needy 
professional musicians by putting them to tasks for which they had spent a 
lifetime of preparation. Too many other cities took the easy way out a,nd 
set up projects which merely called for rehearsals and concerts as entertain- 
ment. The concerts were often hit and miss affairs, played out-of-doors in 
good weather and indoors in bad. I am not belittling the value of concerts. 
If they serve no purpose other than to give a spiritual lift to the tired souls of 
some of our citizens, they justify their existence. But compared to the real 
opportunity, such concerts are like choosing an olive from a groaning banquet 
board and allowing the wealth and variety of remaining food to go to waste. 

Concerts may be coordinated with the music education program of the 
school system. How much more vital and real is a music appreciation lesson 
taught with living musicians than one with records. Records may be used in 
advance preparation and then the entire grade (or school) be brought together 
in the auditorium for a concert which will have greater significance because 
of the advance preparation with records. If there is a symphony orchestra in 
your city, the school concerts by W. P. A. musicians can serve to prepare the 
pupils for more intelligent listening at children’s, popular, or regular symphony 
concerts. 

Such a project may provide entertainment in convalescent homes, sani- 
tariums, asylums. But more than that, if intelligently planned, the project may 
serve a therapeutic and rejuvenating as well as an educational purpose over and 
above pure entertainment. General public concerts, if rightly conceived and 
carefully planned, may insinuate fine music into the good graces of an unsuspect- 
ing public, instead of playing down to the real or imagined level of public 
taste. Yes, indeed, there are concerts — ^and concerts! 

And still we have only scratched the surface of what might be achieved 
with musicians put to work by the different alphabet agencies. To my mind, 
the more enduring values are in the activities which can be conducted in 
weekly classes and groups among children and adults who lack the oppor- 
txmities for self-expression through music. Piano, violin, trumpet, clarinet — 
in fact, all the instruments of the orchestra as well as the plucked instruments, 
may be taught in classes. History of music, theory, sight singing, harmony, 
counterpoint, appreciation, glee clubs, choruses, community orchestras and 
bands, small home ensembles— all these are possible and are being conducted 
with varying degrees of success in some of our cities. 

Of course, one admits that, in some cases, the classes are not taught as 
efiiciently as under ideal conditions. Some of the teachers may be fair or even 
good, but not what one could get if one were engaging a teacher without 
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regard to relief. Equipment may be inadequate, the piano broken; the pupils 
may lack home facilities for practice. But all these things are part of the 
challenge to ingenuity and resourcefulness. 

Will the people respond to such opportunities? All I can reply is, “Try 
it as we have in Cincinnati and you will be amazed.** What does it matter if 
some of the motives are mixed; that possibly some grubby little person comes 
to his lesson dreaming of future immortality (and a purple Rolls-Royce) as 
a radio star? The hunger is there and the fact that there are difficulties in the 
way of achievement is no excuse for evading the opportunity or shirking the 
responsibility. Perhaps the most formidable objectiou some people raise is 
“But these government projects are not permanent. What if we just get 
started and the project or the entire works program is abolished?** 

Even this is no adequate excuse for not starting. How do we know these 
things are not permanent ? Let me give you an example : In Cincinnati we had 
a few musicians assigned to us as individuals in the old C. W. A. days. We 
submitted a large project calling for employment of as many musicians as the 
government saw fit to allot us. There were heart-breaking delays. C. W. A. 
was abolished before our big project was approved. F. E. R. A. rose out of 
the ashes of C. W. A. We submitted our project to F. E. R. A. and after 
months of delay it was approved. Meantime we had seized the opportunity to 
extend the program with Emergency Schools teachers. The large F. E. R. A. 
project was all-inclusive, calling for all types of concerts, dances, classes, and 
recreation activities, as well as for copyists, arrangers and accompanists. 

When F. E. R. A. went out last July we had ninety-three concerts booked 
ahead, and a large number and great variety of regular music activities. Four 
months went by during which time a special division for music projects was 
set up by the Federal Government which took such projects out of the hands of 
local sponsors such as our Public Recreation Commission. But did the program 
suffer? Only temporarily. Now it is bigger than ever before. 

One hundred 'eighty-four classes and recreation groups meeting weekly, 
coordinated and supervised by the Public Recreation Commission, is the story. 
Some of them are financed as part of the permanent program of our department, 
a large number by W.' P. A. and O. E. S. A. Add to these activities assistance 
rendered by N. Y, A, young people, and copyists, arrangers and accompanists 
from both W. P. A. and N. Y. A., and you can see how the program has 
grown since the days of C. W, A. There have been many problems : personnel ; 
policies; how to reconcile musical standards and efficiency with need for 
employment; government regulations and reports; relations with private agen- 
cies and teachers, the Musicians* Association and conservatories ; minor frictions 
and misunderstandings — ^but no major conflicts! Infinitely complicated — ^but 
who shall say it has not been worth all the trials? 

About two years ago, in addressing a group of F. E. R. A. musicians, I 
made a prediction which I will risk repeating now, and I believe, with far less 
chance of being wrong. Here it is: Regardless of what administration is in 
power, two things at least will remain with us as permanent parts of our gov- 
ernment. I don*t say that progress toward these two things will be steady and 
xminterrupted. Indeed, it is highly probable that the opposite will be the case, 
with even an occasional full stop. But just as surely as we are here today, 
we will have a permanent youth program and a permanent federal subsidy of 
the fine arts, particularly of music. What form these agencies will finally take 
or what they will be called, I do not believe anyone can say. But if I might 
be permitted to add to a very famous line, “I hear America singing”— and 
playing — with Federal aid. 



THE FEDERAL MUSIC PROJECT IN NEW YORK CITY 

Frances McFarland 

Manager of the Music Education Division, Federal Music Project, T^ew Yor\ City 

The Federal Music Project in New York City did not spring into being 
full blown. It is an outgrowth of work developed for three years through several 
relief administrations. Starting in 1933 under the New York State Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration as part of the Adult Education program of 
the State Department of Education, it was transferred after one year to the 
Civil Works Service, to the Emergency Relief Bureau, to the W. P. A,, until 
now it answers directly to the Federal Government. 

Through all of these changes the original policies set up by a Music Ad- 
visory Committee have been maintained and still hold: 

(1) In justice to the taxpaying public which furnishes the funds for relief, 
a definite return of educational, cultural, recreational or re-moralization value 
should be ensured for that public by the character of the plan adopted for the 
administration of music funds. 

(2) In justice to such musicians as are still maintaining themselves by 
professional activity even during the present slump in the music market, activi- 
ties under a relief program should be administered strictly within non-competi- 
tive fields. 

(3) In justice to the considerable number of musicians on the relief lists 
whose capacities lie in fields other than that of performance in orchestras or 
bands — capacities as teachers and singers for instance — ^the scope of a program 
of utilization should be broad enough to include all types. 

With a few exceptions and additions the original program has been carried 
forward. First of all, work was provided for unemployed orchestral players, 
and symphony and dance orchestras, bands and smaller ensemble units were 
organized and scheduled for free concerts in parks, public buildings and welfare 
agencies. Next came work for the unemployed teachers, and teaching centers 
were set up along the lines of music schools, open at first to unemployed adults 
only, but later, under pressure of unexpected demand, thrown open to all who 
could not afford to pay for private instruction. 

With the advent of the Civil Works Service and before the program was 
expanded, a music survey was made of the Metropolitan area to ascertain what 
music activities already existed and what music needs should and could be filled. 
Musicians were used as investigators in order to give them employment quickly 
and to use them afterwards in non-profit institutions to fill the needs which 
came to the surface. On the basis of this survey another project was formed 
to employ musicians who did not wish to teach the skills, that of Social Music. 
Its aim was to build music into already organized programs in welfare houses, 
boys and girls clubs, in fact in all places where groups of children and young 
people are to be found. The program offered the teaching of folk songs and 
dances, art songs, chorus and glee dubs, rhythm and harmonica bands, amateur 
orchestras, operas and operettas. Through such a simple program hundreds 
of people could participate in good music, and attendance grew in fifteen months 
from 29,000 to 245,000 a month. A Recital Bureau was also set up which 
provided opportunities for concert artists to appear before audiences in non- 
profit institutions, and to broadcast in cooperation with the Municipal Radio 
Station. Finally a project was written for accompanists for health education 
for girls in public schools, designed to prove the value of piano accompaniment 
over the victrola now in use. 

The Federal Music Project in New York City aims to carry forward the 
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best of the program which it inherited, and to develop a far-flung program for 
the general public. It now employs 1,800 musicians in two divisions. The 
Concert Division comprises twenty-three ensemble units giving free concerts 
in public institutions to audiences which average 88,000 monthly. An experi- 
ment is just being tried with popular priced symphonic concerts on Sunday 
evenings in a Broadway theater and with a travelling orchestra which has 
just made its first concert tour to upstate cities, with marked success. 

In the Education Division the teaching centers continue — ^twenty-three of 
them,— and of this number six are attended almost exclusively by colored 
people, housed in public school buildings after school hours or in welfare 
agencies and occupying space definitely allocated for the purpose, or in four 
independent buildings rented by the Government. All schools offer full^ cur- 
riculum including all instruments, voice, chorus, sight singing, ear^ training, 
coaching, diction and all branches of theory which is required. 9,000 individual 
students attend these schools, adults predominating, with a regular monthly at- 
tendance of 67,000. In order to avoid competition with the private teacher all 
instruction is given in class ; there is no individual teaching under any circum- 
stances. One of our first tasks, then, was to train the teachers, all of whom 
had been accustomed to studio work, in the technique of group instruction. We 
were fortunate in being able to enlist the interest of well known music educators 
who gave this training to the teachers without charge. A series of lectures on 
educational psychology supplied by New York University was an enormous 
help in group handling. Although there was little enthusiasm at first for class 
teaching, so great a stimulation conies from the groups that teachers now say 
that they would be loathe to go back to solo teaching. Three lectures in mental 
hygiene, as applied to adults have assisted teachers in meeting many of the 
unaccustomed social problems which constantly arise, for people of all kinds 
make up the student body— college students, truck drivers, grandmothers, tired 
mothers who are trying to keep up with their children — all of whom have or 
are problems which require a different approach. 

Standards of teaching and student performance are amazingly high due 
to carefully planned supervision. Each school is directed by a head teacher 
whose duty it is to “make it go.” For each subject taught, a subject supervisor 
visits classes on a weekly schedule. Weekly institutes, which all teachers are 
required to attend, afford special training. Recently an ^mination was given 
in theory and harmony, and, on the basis of the ratings, carefully graded 
classes formed and teachers notified which ones to attend. Well known lec- 
turers on different aspects of music education have provided part of their 
training. Weekly meetings of head teachers with the project supervisor provide 
a time for discussion of problems. Weekly assemblies in each center offer the 
students an opportunity for performance before friendly audiences. Weekly 
concerts by faculty or outside artists demonstrate music or composers studied 
in class. 

The Federal Music Project retains also the work in social music, but in 
order to establish the Project as professional, such centers as were largdy 
recreational in nature, together with workers who wished to continue in this 
type of activity, were incorporated into a Music Recreation Project and trans- 
ferred to the Recreation Unit. That part of the program which remains is 
lv>ing headed up directly to education; all of its activities are being musicaUy 
motivated and form the broad educational base on which the teaching centers 
are built. Many of the social music centers are large enough and strong enough 
to stand alone but the smaller ones have been made extensions of the teaching 
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centers. A certain amount of social music will be incorporated directly into 
the teaching centers, for it has been amply demonstrated that this more general 
program is a definite feeder for the schools. 

As part of this program, thirty-five teachers, all of whom hold public school 
licenses, are assigned to elementary public schools as music consultants in the 
Board of Education's experimental activity program. The regular public school 
music is carried on but it is the task of our consultants to correlate music with 
academic subjects, and about 150 such activity projects have been made vivid 
and dramatic tlirough appropriate art songs, folk songs and dances. An 
enormous amount of research has been carried on in order to supply appropriate 
material. Several demonstration lessons have been given by the director of the 
project to public school teachers at the request of those in charge of the activity 
program, and the whole undertaking has met with enthusiasm and success. 
Also imder this program, a research study is being made in some of the city 
hospitals, and in two houses of detention for women, in the participation method 
of music therapy. While a study of this sort requires considerable time before 
definite conclusions can be drawn, many members of the medical profession 
consider it a significant clinical experiment. 

The program of the Recital Bureau has been expanded to include opera in 
concert form and chamber opera presented in collaboration with a Concert 
Division orchestra. 

The Education Unit in New York City is also responsible for music teach- 
ing in C. C. C. Camps. Our supervisor has his office in the Educational Depart- 
ment at Governor’s Island and has charge of the thirty-one teachers assigned to 
camps throughout the state. They offer to the enrollees class instruction in 
instruments and theory, glee clubs and orchestras; they direct the community 
singing, musicals, minstrels, entertainments and broadcasts. 

The Federal Music Project has organized through the Educational Division 
an appreciable amount of new work for the general public under a program of 
extra-curricular activities, notably the Composers Forum-Laboratory held weekly 
in the Federal Music Building. Each forum features a modern American 
composer who appears in person to explain his point of view, and whose works 
are performed. Questions and discussions follow. A monthly concert offers 
the best music of the previous forums chosen by the committee which sponsors 
the laboratory. The forums have regularly attracted audiences of about 500, 
and are being made a model for similar work throughout the country. A library 
of American music has been begun; copies of all of the music performed at 
the laboratory concerts provide the beginning of a fine aggregation of tested 
American works for reference. If laboratories in other cities will do the same, 
no program need be restricted to composers of one city or district. Another 
important series is being given in the teaching centers on evolution into modern 
music illustrated by a beautifully trained group of madrigal singers; analytical 
lectures on the music played by the Concert Division orchestras aim to prepare 
listeners for the concerts, the music used for comment dealing directly with 
the program of the borough orchestra nearest the Center. An appreciation 
course, open to the public, attracts weekly audiences of several hundred, as do 
informal piano recitals accompanied by talks about the composer and the 
music. 

Where is all of this free music going? Those of us who are working for 
it hope that most of it is moving towards permanence, through a federally or 
municipally supported musical program. 

What is the Federal Music Project accomplishing? So much that it is 
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impossible to relate it all. In the first place a new listening public of dis- 
criminating taste is being created through the free concerts given by the 
ensemble groups and recital artists. The large majority of people who make 
up the audiences are not found in the usual orchestra and concert halls and 
yet this new public numbers millions throughout the country. 

Here in New York, the Educational Division is blazing trails through a 
program of creative work. The social music program for children and 
adolescents has afforded to youth the enjoyment and participation in good 
music instead of leaving them to the unselected music of the street or the 
radio. While former service to welfare agencies will continue, a separate 
center for children and youths is just being opened to work closely with the 
crime prevention program and the Youth Administration, where emphasis will 
be placed on the creative in music as definitely as the handling of a brush or 
the producing of a play. 

Our teaching centers are unique, not paralleling in any way the conserva- 
tory or the settlement music schools. They are demonstrating the place of 
music in the adult education movement. The students who come to them are 
adults really pathetic in their eagerness. Some are graduates of accredited 
schools who could not otherwise continue their studies, others are picking up 
their music again after years of not being able to study, still others have not 
studied before and are fulfilling perhaps a lifelong wish to do so. All of 
them have, in common, poverty in varying degree or unemployment. Count- 
less unsolicited letters from students express appreciation for what they are 
receiving. And the teachers are receiving a training which could not be 
duplicated, not only in the teaching of the skills under constant expert super- 
vision but in learning the group technique which we believe to be the teaching 
of the future except for the unusual virtuoso or creative student; in learning 
flexibility in teaching, the adapting of material, to be alive to the possibilities 
of a new approach. They are learning school management, the building of 
schedules, the accurate keeping of records and writing of reports ; an invaluable 
discipline is theirs learning to be one of a staff and part of a live organization 
instead of independent individuals in a studio, learning to meet and to manage 
all ages and types of people and to talk their language. Because of this training 
many of our teachers are securing permanent employment. It has ever been 
our effort to create new openings for musicians by making a place for music 
in entirely new fields and it is heartening to know that this effort is bringing 
a return to our teachers. 

The Federal Government cannot, must not, abandon its program of free 
music with its immeasurable contribution to community life — ^it cannot let us 
down. But neither must the public leave the Government to fight alone for us. 
Everyone who has benefited by the Federal Music Project or enjoyed it must 
become articulate and impress upon the authorities in Washington the value to 
the country of its free music program. Sponsoring committees who have been 
furthering the work of the Project throughout the country will be one medium; 
the teachers benefiting by training for new fields are another. Their brochure 
prepared for this conference carries a foreword written by one of our very 
good friends. Dr. James L. MurselL It will be my most fitting conclusion. 
Dr. Mursell has helped our work immeasurably. He has given us a course of 
lectures; he knows our teachers and our work thoroughly. He speaks not 
from hearsay but from his own observation. He writes: 

*T regard the work which is being carried on in New York City by the 
Music Education Division of the W.P.A. Music Project as a most significant 
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enterprise in both its social and musical implications. A great new constitu- 
ency has been discovered, eager for serious music study, but untouched by our 
present agencies in the field. Group methods of teaching many phases of 
music are being successfully worked out in practice. It is being established 
that opportunities for music study and musical activity are an important 
element in the well-being of large numbers of persons. Some of us have long 
believed that all these things were so. But to find them demonstrated in a 
practical situation seems to me very important indeed. I believe that this work 
is making a remarkable contribution to our notions about how music should be 
taught and its place in the scheme of human values. I think that it deserves 
the widest and most sympathetic attention from all in any way concerned with 
music education or the development of cultural interests among our people. 
And I am rejoiced to know that the workers on the project are seeking per- 
manency for the important institution which they have created and which 
they serve with so much devotion.” 

I have tol’d you almost exclusively of the way the Federal Music Project 
works in New York City, but in many other cities other programs of great 
interest and variety are being carried on under the direction of well known 
musicians who are giving their knowledge, time and strength that music may 
be a part of everyone's experience, and that musicians may find more outlets 
for their gifts. Community life cannot fail to be immeasurably enriched by this 
far-flung program; the depression with all its hardships may indeed prove to 
be the greatest of all blessings to our cultural life. 



THE EXPANDING HORIZON OF CHURCH MUSIC 

Cecil Michener Smith 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

[Note: This and the following paper were presented at the 1936 section meeting held under 
the auspices of the M.E.N.C. Committee on Music Education in the Churches, Olaf C. Christian^ 
sen, Chairman.} 

I STAND BEFORE YOU a badly split personality. I beg your indulgence for a 
few minutes while I try to put the pieces back together. Since this psychic 
disorder to which I am a prey is a professional one from which many church 
musicians suffer, my confessions may strike an answering note in some of you 
who listen, and, later, I hope, join in discussion. For this reason I make no 
apology for what might otherwise seem an excessive use of the first personal 
pronoun. 

I am hired by a university and by a theological seminary to dole out as 
much knowledge as I can about music, and particularly about religious music. 
On the other hand, I am hired by a Congregational church to provide music of 
the choir and of the organ, for ^e public worship of the congregation. In the 
university it is my duty to create in my students a critical attitude, by which I 
mean to objectify their taste by demonstrating those merits of form and sub- 
stance which make music both aesthetically good and spiritually satisfying. As 
I strive toward this objective in the classroom, I have no fear of treading on 
anyone’s toes. The process of learning is painful if it is real; and a teacher 
need not be a sadist to feel the necessity of making his daily inoculations strong 
enough to take effect. 

In my church, on the other hand, I am in a position similar to that of most 
musical directors in Protestant churches. I am an employe not of the minister 
but of the Music Committee, a group of five parishioners who represent, or 
claim to represent, the democratic opinion of the congregation as a whole. 
From their point of view I must provide the kind of music they like, and not, 
if it is different, the kind that I like, or they will fire me and hire somebody 
who suits them better. In attempting to fill these two positions, one in the 
university and one in the church, it is only natural that L sometimes cannot 
remember which of my two personalities is supposed to be functioning at any 
given time. Since it is more fun to be in authority than to be a hireling, I 
am likely to overstep the amount of authority the church chooses to give me. 

The solution of this difficulty can only be accomplished in one way. I 
cannot capitulate to demands from the church which do not seem to me to 
make for growth in understanding the proper use of religious music in public 
worship. I must, therefore, learn somehow to make the Music Committee and 
the church want to have a kind of music finer and more appropriate than any 
they yet understand or want. If my constituents in the church are ever to 
imderstand the discriminations of taste and appropriateness I want to make, 
they can begin to do so only if I can myself formulate clearly and simply the 
theory which underlies my work. This theory I should now like to present 
to you. 

Pure music is form, all form and nothing but form — form in pitch or 
auditory range, and form in time. Apart from its form music cannot exist, nor 
is there anything about music which is not contained in its form or expressed 
by means of its form. The expressiveness of, let us say, a Beethoven sonata is 
at all times the result of the particular form Beethoven has chosen to give to 
the melodic and rhythmic and harmonic materials he customarily uses. When 
the melody goes up, the feeling becomes more intense, just as the physiological 
condition of a singer is more concentrated when he sings a relatively high note 
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than when he sings a relatively low note. Differences in pitch thus constitute 
a part of the expressiveness of music. Similarly rhythmic accents, or the sur- 
prise which occurs when accents are displaced, contribute to the emotional 
meaning of music. Any piece of music is both understood and felt most com- 
pletely when its melody makes the intellectual structure and the expressive 
intention most completely clear and most completely identified with each other. 
Any music which exists according to these specifications exists for its own 
sake alone. Its intellectual content is musical and nothing else, and the pleas- 
ure it gives is purely musical pleasure. It has no purpose except to be musical. 
It tells no story. It commits itself to no philosophy. It carries no propaganda. 
It states no creed. It is, in short, pure music. Examples of music of this kind 
are to be found particularly in the literature of the eighteenth century. No 
music exists, for example, which is more completely concerned with giving 
purely musical pleasure than the instrumental works of Mozart. An unmusical 
person can like some of the works of Beethoven because he is enthusiastic about 
Beethoven’s social philosophy or because he is impressed by the vigorous as- 
sertions of a greatly masculine personality. These nonmusical, or extra- 
musical, qualities of. Beethoven are abundantly in evidence in his music and 
detract from its pure musicality. Our unmusical person, on the other hand, 
could not like Mozart’s instrumental music, because there is absolutely nothing 
he can find in it except music. 

I say it is only in the classical period that many musical compositions are 
found which are pure music. Before the eighteenth century attempts at the 
construction of abstract music were somewhat groping and tentative, and the 
best music was that which was associated with matters outside the immediate 
realm of music, such as the drama, courtship, and, above all else, religion. 
With the interruption of the classical point of view toward musical composi- 
tion, which came with the political and philosophic unrest of the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, music again associated itself with ideas and feelings 
outside the realm of music. A new Romantic religion of individual self-ex- 
pression grew up. Composers like Beethoven, Schumann, and Liszt sought to 
make their music uniquely meaningful by causing it to reflect their personal 
attitudes toward living, toward love, and toward religion. Mozart said in 
effect, “Here is a musical object which you may contemplate and enjoy if you 
want to.” The Romantic composers said, “Here is my message which I want 
you to^listen to.” Not until Ae nineteenth century did composers attempt to 
compel their audiences to pay attention to them. This propagandist attitude 
toward the function of music naturally led to many distortions of pure musical 
form. I should not like to be misunderstood. These distortions of musical form 
are not necessarily reprehensible. Much of the music of the nineteenth century 
is very beautiful indeed, but a part of its beauty must clearly be understood to 
be not musical, or the further things I have to say will not be clear. 

Now it is obvious that church music is not and never can be pure music in 
the sense in which I have used the term. Pure music has no use except to 
give musical pleasure. Church music, on the other hand, is music which is 
written to be used in church. The success of a piece of church music is only 
half measured by its excellence in musical form and expression; it is half 
measured by its effectiveness in the religious service. Let us consider, then, 
how a piece of music may be effective in the religious service. 

Music does not of itself convey specifically religious sentiment. It may 
avoid obvious traits of secularity, sudi as dance rhythms, or harmonies asso- 
ciated with popular sentimental ballads. But it cannot be unmistakably reli- 
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gious unless it is associated in some way with a religious text. Sometimes the 
text is only an original starting point, as in the chorale-preludes of pre-classical 
composers. Usually, however, the text is actually present along with the 
music. Our discussion will be easier if we confine ourselves to music which 
has a religious text. 

Every religious text which is set to music is either an affirmation of faith 
or a statement of belief. If a text is neither, it is not religious. Any religious 
service which includes liturgical materials which the worshippers are not ex- 
pected to believe is insincere, just as far as it includes such materials. The 
texts of the music sung in the religious service are therefore of supreme im- 
portance. In fact, they define the' character of the faith which gives both 
spiritual and ecclesiastical unity to the congregation; the faith which justifies 
the very existence of the church. 

Since the texts of religious music are of such importance, they must not 
be hidden or rendered unclear by their musical settings. It would be hard to 
think of any good music less well fitted for religious use than that of Mozart. 
For except in operatic music, for which he had a special sympathy, Mozart was 
not temperamentally able to allow perfection of purely musical form to give 
way to the demands of a text. Classical musical form, so satisfying in abstract 
music, tends to seem rigid when it confines words of poetry or prose within 
formal restrictions not suggested by the words themselves. 

Since much of the liturgy of every church is prose, successful church 
music must make great concessions in rhythm. Modem music is based upon 
meter, Le,, mathematical division of time by regularly recurrent stresses. 
While there are strong and weak syllables in prose, they do not fall metrically. 
Any attempt to set prose words to rigidly metrical music therefore disturbs 
their intelligibility. 

The presence of harmony also somewhat destroys the effectiveness of the 
words. The attention is drawn away from the words to the musical color of 
the chords, especially if the harmony is either unusually rich or unusually dis- 
sonant. Counterpoint likewise causes some confusion because all the singers 
are not pronouncing the same word at the same time. 

The music which best preserves the clarity of a religious text is the 
unmetrical, imison music called plainsong, of which the most familiar variety 
is Gregorian chant. As far as the human imagination has yet been able to go, 
no music has been devised of equal usefulness to the services of the church. 
Simg with genuine spirit, plainsong is neither monotonous nor unvaried. It 
has the highest possible degree of musical interest commensurate with com- 
plete understanding of the text. 

But the ideal of interesting all churches, Catholic and Protestant alike, in 
the exclusive use of plainsong is Utopian and vain, and possibly highly unde- 
sirable. Even if we were all willing to admit the superiority of plainsong to 
other forms of church music, which some of us probably are not willing to do, 
we should be closing our eyes to the influence modern music has upon the taste 
of the people.. For Roman Catholics and Anglicans the task of education to 
plainsong, while difficult, is not at all impossible, I am greatly delighted by 
the growth of interest in plainsong in these communions, and find it difficult to 
see why any Roman Catholic or Anglican musicians should draw back from its 
use. The accomplishments of the monks of Solesmes and of Canon Winfred 
Douglas are noble and distinguished contributions to contemporary religious 
and musical life. For most Protestants, however, plainsong is associated with 
liturgies which are largely tmfamiliar, and against which there is often strong 
bias. 
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A Congregational church, for instance, has no continuity of musical tra- 
dition. The good old practice of lining out the Psalms is long since dead. It 
has been supplanted by an attempt to enrich the service by the inclusion of 
music drawn from a wide variety of sources, frequently without regard either to 
its religious quality or to its appropriateness to the special character of the 
Congregational faith. A similar lack of traditional musical resources hampers 
all the other non-liturgical churches, and even Lutherans have frequently gone 
far afield from their heritage of Reformation chorales. 

What sort of music, then, is both appropriate and feasible for the various 
Protestant groups who have no traditional liturgy upon which to fall back 
with assurance? So far as texts are concerned any words are right which 
are not at variance with the particular creed of the individual church. Judgment 
in this regard must certainly be left entirely to the musical directors and 
ministers of the various churches. It is possible, however, to set up certain 
desirable standards of musical quality to which, in my estimation, Protestant 
churches, as well as Anglican and Roman Catholic churches which do not 
confine themselves to plainsong, should adhere. 

Let us consider first the rhythmic relationship of words to music. Since ' 
plainsong is at least theoretically the ideal rhythmic setting for religious texts, 
and especially prose texts, we may say confidently that that religious music is 
best which most closely conforms to the rhjrthmic flexibility of plainsong. 
ts of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries probably most The mote 
closely resemble plainsong in their rhythmic freedom. Many of the Latin 
motets are available in translation, and many English motets by such com- 
posers as Byrd, Tallis and Gibbons are settings of English texts. 

Two varieties of modern church music come closer to the desired 

rhythmic freedom than any other music written since the seventeenth century. 

One is the motets of the Russian Orthodox Church, composed in great 
numbers by such masters as Tschaikowsky, Tschesnokoff, Gretchaninoff and 
Kalinnikoff until the disruption of the church by the soviet government put 
an end to the demand for this music. 

The other modern source of music which is rhythmically appropriate is 

British. Many of the works of Vaughan Williams, the late Gustav Holst, 

and Healey Willan of Toronto, display a felicity in handling the English 
language which had been forgotten since before the time of Purcell. 

Most of the music of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, including 
that of Bach, Handel and Mendelssohn is not happy in its setting of words, 
and merits approval only on other grounds which I shall mention later. 

Putting aside the question of prose rhythm, the melodic character of re- 
ligious music must be given careful scrutiny. The medieval church, modes 
whose structure underlies not only plainsong but the polyphonic music of the 
sixteenth century as well, are better suited to the expression of humility and 
penitence than the modem major scale. For it can easily be demonstrated that 
the prevailing tendency of all the modes, and especially of the Phrygian or 
third mode, is downward, whereas the prevailing direction of the major scale 
is upward, on account of the half step at the end of each tetrachord. On this 
account, modal music has a tendency to create a feeling of actual physiological 
relaxation which the major mode accomplishes with difficulty, if at all. The 
constant downward pull of modal music also creates by analogy an experience 
of self-debasement and humility in the listener. It is interesting to notice in 
this connection that even in the sixteenth century joyful expressions of praise 
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were not written in the medieval modes but rather in the major mode, in order 
to capitalize the exhilaration which that mode is uniquely able to produce. 

I am not saying in the least that the only successful penitential music is 
modal. I am rather suggesting that the simplicity of the means by which 
modal music creates a penitential feeling can furnish a good basis of com- 
parison to which to refer more modern examples of penitential music. 

It follows naturally that, while many of the best examples of devotional 
music are modal, the sixteenth century motets of praise are often less stimu- 
lating and even less expressive than comparable works by Bach or by later 
composers. This is true because the possibilities of the major mode were not 
so well understood in the sixteenth century as they came to be in the eighteenth. 
It is worth noticing, therefore, that the jubilant music of Bach is usually of 
such great melodic clarity that it requires only a very sihiple harmonization, 
whereas the penitential music of Bach turns to a more chromatic idiom which 
is less clear melodically and which requires much more elaborate harmony to 
make its meaning clear. 

Of all the major means of musical expression, harmony is the most 
difficult to deal with. The harmony of the sixteenlii century is partly the 
accidental result of the simultaneous sounding of several lines of counter- 
point. But it also exists partly to interpret the meaning of the melody. This 
latter function has become increasingly the function of harmony in modern 
music. What sorts of harmony, then, shall we allow in church, and what 
sorts shall we condemn? 

In the first place, the harmony of religious music should be unobtrusive. 
This does not mean that it must be completely diatonic like so much of that 
of the sixteenth century. I mean rather than harmony should not call so much 
attention to itself that the meaning of the melody and the meaning of the 
words are thrust into the background. Just as certain settings of folk songs 
are not good because the tunes are obscured by the composer’s assertive in- 
terest in lush harmonic color, so the church music of Liszt, for example, is 
frequently not good because more important musical and liturgical issues are 
obscured by the composer’s love of rich harmony. 

It is possible also to wander too far away from even a legitimate amount 
of harmonic color. The result then is an anthem in which half the piece is a 
series of elaborately correct and completely expected cadences in which nearly 
all feeling of melodic flow is lost in the constant restatement of harmonic 
bromides. 

Examples of sensitive and subtle harmonizations of good melodies are so 
numerous that I scarcely need to draw them to your attention. They cover a 
wide range, from Canon Douglas’ harmonizations of such plainsong masses as 
the Missa de Angelis and the Missa Marialis, to the exquisite setting by 
Brahms of the folk song, “O Jesus, Tender Shepherd, Hear.” 

As we revolve these principles in our minds we must always remember to 
keep a sufficient flexibility of judgment. There are no cut and dried or 
scholastic rules which always apply. Musical taste grows through critical 
musical experience. Since our musical affection can embrace only a limited 
number of things, it is natural that the discovery of a new good piece tends 
to make us discard from our affections a poorer piece which is crowded out by 
the better one. In this constantly growing experience we need not worry too 
much about rules and regulations, since the test of time works very well for 
musicians who are constantly adding to their critical stature. Furthermore, 
many pieces which do not quite measure up to the most severe standards in 
one or another of the ways we have discussed, may still be expressive and 
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beautiful as total works of art. Into this category fall especially many of the 
works of Bach, which are too splendid to be ignored merely because they do 
violence to their texts. 

So I would urge that the extreme restriction of what I have said be modi- 
fied by mellow experience. While I naturally hope that the principles I have 
stated are correct ones, I do not intend them in any way to dehumanize musical 
experience or to make the critical attitude seem merely academic or repellent, 
for music lives through the enthusiasm of those who make it, and without this 
enthusiasm all the scholarship and all the criticism in the world would be 
stillborn. 

I have explained as well as I can the principles which should underlie the 
work of the church musician. How are the minister and the members of the 
congregation to be made to understand? Certainly not by such pedestrian 
explanations as these with which I have wearied you. In fact, I think we 
should talk very little while we try to do very much. Let us recognize in the 
first place that most of our parishioners will let us do anything we want, and 
that it is only a few die-hards who will oppose musical improvement. I have 
found that even the die-hards are frequently disarmed by a very good per- 
formance of something which they otherwise would not have liked. This leads 
me to believe that no program of education in choral music can be successful 
without the finest performances of which the choir is capable. Naturally, a 
mediocre performance of such an inappropriate work as Wesfs “The woods 
and every sweet smelling tree^^ will sound better than a mediocre performance 
of an unfamiliar but good work, simply because the congregation knows, pretty 
well how the familiar work ought to sound and completes the performance in 
imagination. 

But by a good performance I mean not one which is merely technically 
good, but one which is also religiously good. If the musical atmosphere of 
the church service is more devout than it has been before because the music is 
better chosen and more reverently performed, no member of the congregation 
quite feels justified in criticizing it. I have discovered that my opponents in 
erent to them. Nobody complained last fall when I introduced “God is a 
Spirit” by KopylofF, because the music is disarming. It undeniably sounds 
devout, and so far as I know everybody was convinced by it on first hearing. 
•On the other hand, I nearly lost my job over a piece of music by Honegger 
which could not convince any of the congregation of its rightness and there- 
fore was a bad tactical error on my part, although I should not like to call it 
a musical error. 

To good performance and spiritual conviction I should add as the last 
and most vital characteristic of the musical director, great patience. The 
musical taste of^ Americans is characteristically reactionary. The familiar 
thing is automatically the good thing, and the unfamiliar thing is automati- 
cally the bad thing. Undoubtedly a new generation is slowly being created by 
the schools. It will still be many years, however, before we can reap the 
rewards of better musical education. In the meantime we must not be irritated 
by people^s refusal to see the light. They think they have seen it already. 
Only by wholly sincere and wholly charitable work for many years can we 
hope to accomplish anything tangible. 

In the meantime we must prepare ourselves by study, by intellectual alert- 
ness and by the zealous cherishing of our idealism, 'to be ready to usher in the 
Kingdom of God in church music when God in His wisdom decrees that the 
time has come. 



ORGAN LITERATURE FOR THE CHURCH SERVICE 

Bruce Davis 

Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 

The organ, for better or for worse, has been the chief mode of instrumental 
expression in the Christian Church for over a thousand years — ever since its 
use with the offices of the church was first authorized by Pope Vitalien in the 
seventh century. Some musicians, such as Berlioz, have poured contempt upon 
it as a musical instrument, Pope after Pope has insisted that it was merely 
tolerated in churches, large sections of the church have banned it entirely, and 
yet in spite of all this it has flourished and become ever more firmly established 
as the church instrument par excellence in all the most enlightened countries of 
Christendom. What is the explanation of this extraordinary vitality in an 
instrument so defective in many ways as the organ? Must it not lie in its 
inherent nobility and impersonality, in its reluctance to discourse on human 
passion and in its ability, when at its best, to dissolve a Milton into ecstasies 
and bring all Heaven before his eyes? What a weight of responsibility rests 
on us, my dear fellow-organists, to put this noble instrument to its highest use — 
to use it for the glory of God and the good of our neighbor, as Bach would 
say. 

Are we tempted to think meanly of our instrument because it does not 
have the crashing accents and the voluptuous tone-color of an orchestra, or the 
passionate utterance of a violin? Let us remember that, if we use it aright, we 
may bring all Heaven before the inward eye of some humble worshipper, or at 
least lure his thoughts toward an ideal world. Are we downhearted because 
cliurlish priests and mitred Popes tell us that we and our organs are merely 
tolerated in the church and that our whole aim should be to be as inconspicuous 
as a good servant or a humble handmaid? Let us remember that he who would 
be great among us must be the servant of all. And is not this exactly what 
church music should be — a. servant of the eternal spirit of beauty and truth, 
a ministry to a worshipping congregation, an aid to worship and an act of 
worship itself, as truly a prayer as the spoken words of the liturgy? How else 
can it justify its presence in a service of worship? Should not this, then, be 
the test applied to every piece of music used at a service of worship—that it 
should make itself an integral part of the worship? There are, to be sure, 
many factors that must be taken into consideration in choosing music for this 
purpose — ^the type of service, the size of the organ, and to a certain extent, 
perhaps, the taste of the congregation to which one ministers. It would seem 
that musical taste alone is not sufficient as a criterion. One must always ask 
the question, does this music breathe an air of worship and of the mystery and 
presence of God? 

How shall we find such music and know it when we discover it? There 
are several negative tests. It will not savor of the theater. Pope Pius X in 
his famous encyclical on church music, called the “Motu Proprio,” inveighs 
against music in the theatrical style, and in the regulations for sacred music 
approved by Pope Leo XIII occurs the following: “It is absolutely forbidden 
that any music should be performed in church, however brief it may be, which 
contains themes drawn from theatrical works, from dance music of whatever 
type, whether polkas, waltzes, mazurkas, varsoviennes, quadrilles, gallops, contre- 
danses, lithuaniennes, etc., or profane pieces such as national hymns, popular 
songs, love songs, funny songs, romanzas, etc.” 

Dr. Davison, meaning, probably, much the same thing, says, in Protestant 
Church Music in America, that “church music should be judged by its remote- 
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ness, from the world.” He also tells us with some asperity that practically 
everything we do now-a-days in church is wrong and that there is a great 
desire under the elms of New England to remake this sorry scheme of things 
entire. We have also been exhorted, with all the authority of the senatorial 
toga of one of our great commonwealths, not to play Bach any more — ^not, be 
it said, on account of the unsuitability of his music to the church, but on 
account of our own unworthiness. Many books are written on the subject of 
church music, but there is little enlightenment to be gained from them. Are 
there no positive tests? Must music be deadly dull to qualify for the church 
service ? Far from it. But I think we will all agree that it should be character- 
ized by a certain high seriousness, as Matthew Arnold would say, by freedom 
from obvious secular associations and from elements of personal and technical 
display. After all, it must be a matter of individual taste, judgment, instinct 
and conscience. “Surely,” says Peter Lutkin in his excellent pamphlet on 
“Hymns and Hymn-playing,” “surely the worship of Almighty God should be 
based upon good taste, sincerity and reverence.” 

The list of church organ literature that has been placed in your hands is 
by no means inclusive or complete. It does claim, however, to include nothing 
that the compiler does not consider as worthy of careful study and use in the 
divine service. You will notice that there are five headings; viz., (1) Hymns 
and Chorales ; (2) Preludes; (3) Offertories; (4) Postludes; (5) Interludes— 
Modulations, Responses, Improvisations. I should like to comment briefly on 
each one* 

(1) There is nothing more rewarding to the church organist than the 
diligent study and practice of hymns and chorales, both as to the words and the 
music. “The expression of the hymn should be studied, and the organ should 
be treated so as to aid it,” says H. H. Statham in The Organ and its Position in 
Musical Art. “Where there is no feeling for the religious meaning of a hymn, 
and the playing of it is only carried out as a perfunctory task, much of the 
interest and of the devotional character of the hymn is lost.” To be sure, any 
dynamic changes during the course of a hymn must be treated with the utmost 
discretion, as a congregation is easily discouraged, and the danger of senti- 
mentalizing the expression is ever present. After all the best expression, as 
Von Bulow used to say, is to play the right notes in the right time. This 
includes a clear repetition of repeated notes and the playing of the bass part 
where it is written and not an octave lower. It might be well, in this connec- 
tion, to mention the fact that in playing from the piano scores of oratorios, etc., 
the upper notes of octaves in the bass should be played on the pedals if 16' 
stops are drawn. These octaves usually represent the ^cello and double-bass 
parts respectively, and if the lower notes of the octaves are played on the pedals 
(assuming that 16' and 8' stops are drawn) the whole bass part is thrown down 
an octave too low. Ebenezer Prout, in the interesting preface to his edition 
of the full score of Handel's Messiah especially mentions this fact and cautions 
organists to avoid this inartistic error. 

One other point that is perhaps not always thought of in connection with 
playing h 3 rmns for congregational singing is the fact that tone travels compara- 
tively slowly and even in a moderate-sized church the tone of the singing 
congregation meets the organist's ear appreciably after his own organ tone. 
This infuriates some organists and they attempt to drag the congregation along 
by using loud and brilliant stops and by playing staccato. Better, I say, to let 
the hymn drag into eternity. A congregation caught in the act of singing a 
hymn at the last trump might stand a very good chance of being caught up with 
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the elect. However, it is well for the organist to keep always a shade ahead 
of the congregation, taking into consideration the fact that the organ tone 
reaches their ears slightly later than it does his own. It is also desirable that 
organists should know many of the best hymn tunes from memory. How many 
of you can sing the opening phrase of “Austria” (Glorious things of Thee are 
spoken), “Divinum mysterium” (Of the Father’s love begotten), “Dominus 
regit me” (The King of love my Shepherd is), “Ste. Anne” (O God our help 
in ages past), or “St. Theodulpf” (All glory, laud and honour)? There is 
much more to be said about hymns and hymn playing but I refer you to Julian’s 
Dictionary of Hymnology, The Art and Technic of Organ Playing, by Clarence 
Dickinson (H. W. Gray Co.), and to the pamphlet Hymtv-singing and Hymn- 
playing by Peter C. Lutkin which can be secured gratis from Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, unless the supply is exhausted. To the list of 
chorale books might be added the Four-part Chorales of Bach edited with his- 
torical notes by C. S. Terry (Oxford Press) and to be had for only $35.00. 

(2) Preludes, We have seen that the aim of the church prelude is not to 
wrap the worshipper in “soft Lydian airs,” nor to delight him with “linked 
sweetness long drawn out,” but rather to lure his thoughts away from the 
world and, if possible, to keep them for awhile, as Milton says “in tune with 
Heaven.” Many organists think that the ideal prelude should begin softly, 
work up to a climax and then die away again. There are, it is true, many 
good preludes of this t 3 rpe, but, on the other hand, there are many fine preludes, 
such as the Chorale-preludes of Bach, which maintain an almost constant 
d 3 mamic level throughout. However, the rule for beginning softly should 
almost always be observed even when, as on festival occasions, a brilliant num- 
ber is used. This should be preceded by a brief introduction beginning softly 
and working up to the dynamic level of the prelude. The main thing is that 
the prelude should be an integral part of the worship, and that even an in- 
attentive congregation should feel it as such. 

(3) Offertories, Dr. Davison in Protestant Church Music in America 
makes, in regard to music during the offertory, one of those extreme and 
dogmatic statements which militate against the good influence which this 
excellent book should have. He says: “Music during a wedding ceremony, a 
funeral, the taking of communion, or of the offertory is an impertinence.” I 
have the temerity to disagree with him entirely, at least as far as the offertory 
is concerned. If he means that the airy trifles that are sometimes used for this 
purpose are impertinent, I agree with him; otherwise not. There are many 
fine, short chorale-preludes, etc., which tend to preserve the atmosphere of 
worship and to relieve the tension of this somewhat awkward moment in the 
service. If music is pertinent to the elevation in the Latin rite, and Catholic 
musicians seem to think it to be so, judging by the number of beautiful compo- 
sitions written for this purpose by composers from Frescobaldi down to our 
own times, then surely it is pertinent to the offertory in the Protestant church, 
which it would be almost sacrilege to compare to that movingly beautiful and 
solemn point in the eucharistic office, whatever one’s religious beliefs may be. 

(4) Postludes, The playing of great organ music to retreating backs, 
to people who, almost literally, clap their hands over their ears and run, has 
grown increasingly distasteful to me and I find my feeling confirmed by H. H. 
Statham who says, “The out-voluntary is a sacred institution, for which, how- 
ever, there is little to be said logically.” The futility of it is nauseating and I 
believe that, generally speaking, the custom of playing postludes, at least 
elaborate ones, might better be honored in the breach than in the observance. 
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For those who play where there is a vital interest in and need of the postlude 
my list could of course be extended to include many movements from the Rhein- 
berger sonatas (Harvey Grace edition, Novello), the Widor Symphonies, the 
works of Bach, etc. My own feeling is that for all ordinary occasions a short 
and rather quiet postlude, if any, is to be recommended, such as a Bach Four- 
part Chorale, or a few improvised chords reminiscent of the final hymn. 

The items under the heading ^^Organ Collections’* are especially to be rec- 
ommended as containing an unusually high percentage of good material for all 
purposes and a complete organ library should not lack one of them. 

(5) Interludes, Probably at no point do services differ from church to 
church so widely as in regard to what might be called incidental music. Some 
organists always modulate from the key of one piece in a service to the follow- 
ing one, no matter how far separated they may be in time. In some churches 
there are one or two, sometimes more, points where interludes or responses are 
called for, and sometimes an organ number is definitely introduced as a part 
of the worship. These interludes may be a few aimless chords or they may 
be artistic improvisations and performances. It is certainly better for the vast 
majority of us who have no outstanding skill in improvisation to choose for this 
purpose such gems of devotional organ literature as the shorter chorale-preludes 
of Bach, Reger, Klarg-Elert, etc., although it is far from my thought to dis- 
courage the use of any skill in improvisation which an organist may possess. 
We are too prone to think of improvisation as something magical — ^that a person 
w>ith the “gift” has merely to put his fingers on the keyboard and they are 
moved about in the right way by some invisible power. No, it is largely an 
acquired skill, based on principles of harmonic, melodic and musical form and 
like any other technic demands hours of careful thought and practice. You 
all know the familiar story of the man who called early in the week on 
S. S. Wesley, one of the greatest improvisers of his time, and was told that 
he could not be seen as he was practicing his improvisation for the following 
Sunday. We American organists, as a class, give far too little time and thought 
to improvisation, owing, perhaps, to the aforementioned misconception, that it 
is something that only the very gifted few can do. That may be true of 
improvisation in the larger forms, such as sonatas, symphonies and the like, 
but I am thinking now of much simpler efforts in periods of eight, sixteen 
or twenty-four measures, or thereabouts, which bind the service together and 
give it a unity it would not otherwise have. The first opportunity comes in 
joining the prelude with the opening h 3 nnn. Often all that is necessary is a 
smooth modulation, but quite frequently it is possible to work into the mood 
and tempo of the processional by means of motives taken from the prelude or 
the hymn or both. 

The next opportunity is the construction of short interludes and “organ 
responses.” For this only a good knowledge of harmony and of simple musical 
form, combined with musical feeling and diligent practice, is necessary. I 
suggest that the first efforts in this direction be based on some good eight- 
measure hymns. After playing the hymn through once or twice, begin to 
vary it both harmonically and melodically until you have made an entirely 
different thing of it. Later add codas to round out the musical form and to 
take away the square-cut feeling of too regular eight-measure periods. Passing- 
notes, suspensions and other embellishments add to the interest. After prac- 
ticing in this way with many short hymns try longer ones in the same way. 
Later construct the same sort of periods with some graceful motive, or a 
pregnant theme from an anthem, using especially the principle of motive varia- 
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tion and repetition, and inversion. A whole week (that is to say, a few minutes 
at least every day) may well be put on the construction of one or two such 
interludes or responses for the following Sunday. If a Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley needed to practice his improvisation, how much more do we need to 
do so? By putting heart and mind into these short responses they may often 
be made quite beautiful. It may even, at times, be given to “add the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, The consecration and the poet’s 
dream.” 

And now, to sum up, what is the whole duty of the church organist? 

(1) To remember that music in a service of worship is a ministry, not 
an end in itself. 

(2) To test and extend his repertoire constantly by the highest musical 
and devotional standards, and to eliminate ruthlessly anything that seems 
unworthy. 

(3) To remember that the rising tide of good taste in this country, due 
largely to the excellent instruction now given in music in our public schools, 
will no longer permit slipshod work, laziness in preparation, or lack of enthusi- 
asm. “Study to show thyself approved, as a good workman who needeth not 
to be ashamed.” 


Suggested Music for Church Services 


Compiled by DocrfFel. TP^CFSl 

* ’ ricbly "contra* 


CThis list of organ music was compiled for the purpose of suggesting material suited particularly 
for church use. A sincere effort has been made to include only such music as will make a real 
contribution to the service of worship. Special musical services and recitals permit, ot course, 
a much wider range of choice. For key to publishers see page 234.} 

HYMNS 

The English Hymnal, Songs of Praise. Hymns Ancient and Modern. The Omrch ^“nary. 
Handbook of the Church Hymnary fO^CF}. Hie New (Episcopal) H^nal [CP}. The New 
Presbyterian Hymnal. Handbook to the New Presbyterian Hymnal IWFJ. 

CHORALES 

Choralbuch. 90 chorales with very simple harmonitations. 

Bach— Choralgesange und geistliche Arien. 2 books, with many complex and 

Bach— m Four^^ChorScs.^^'^S three books, and especially i^e last two, are mines of pure 
cold. These chorales can be used for almost any purpose. Those which lend themselves to 
"solo" treatment (playing the melody on one manual, the inner parts on another and the 
bass on the pedals) make ideal short preludes, offertories and interludes; the more sturdy and 
rhythmical ones, ideal postludes. CB*AMP} 

PRELUDES 

Andrews, George W. — Sunset Shadows, In Wintertime. fJF} 

Bach, J. S.— Air from Suite in D. [GS} In Book of Bach Airs, Barnes. 

Fr^Ar^"oSelbuSdem (see Organ Collections): Chrwt ist wstandra (3 y^ses)— 
Easter. O Mensdh, bewein dcin Sunde gross-Lent or Good Friday. Most of the other pre* 
ludes in "The Little Organ^book” would seem to be too short for preludes, alAough some 
might be lengthened and made available by playing the corresponding chorale both b^ore ^d 
after the chorale*prelude, with varied registration. Or. two or three might be played 
(b) Longer Chorale^Prcludes; Schmucke dich, O liebe Seele. An Wass^ussen Babylon 
(cantus &mus in tenor). Aus tiefer Noth schrei’ ich zu dir (cantus firmiM in ^prano). On 

tWo staves in Peters’ Ed. CP'CFS} The cantus may be plaved on the pedals with a 4 stop or 

SupS. In theBreitkopf u. Hartel Ed. Vol. VIII this prelude is printed on three staves 
and arranged for two manuals and pedals. {B'AMP} _ _ 

Barnes, E. S. — Symphonies I and II— the slow movements. fGS} 

Barnes, E. S.— Chanson, and Shining Shore, from Seven Sketches. 

Boellmann — Chorale and Prierc, from Suite Gothique. 

Brahms— Eleven Chorale^preludes. [B^AMP] . *r WnrHa 

Candlyn— Prelude on Divinum Mysterium. Prelude on a Gregorian Tone. Song without Words, 
from Sonata Drammatica. CAPS] . ^ _ _ „ , 

Couperinr— Benedictus. In Carl s Historical Organ Collection. CBM] 

Dubois — ^Adoratio ct Vox Angelica. C-^S] 

Egerton — Prelude on Veni Emmanuel. CO'UF] 
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Franck, Cesar — ^Andante, from Grande Piece Sympkonique. In "Selected Works” — ^E. S. Barnes. 
CGS} 

Franoc, Cesar — Fantaisie in C major. Same as above, omitting the Allegretto. 

Guilmant — ^Lamentation (Sec Organ Collections). [GS] 

Gibbons— Ten Pieces. [J^WC] 

Grace, Harvey — ^Meditation (in ancient tonality). [N^HG] 

Handel — ^Aria, from Tenth Concerto. CGS] In Historical Organ-recitals, Bonnet, Vol. III. 
Larghetto in b mia* (Roper) Largo in E, from Concerto Grosso No. 12. [O^CF} Arr. by 
Henry J. Wood. 

James, Phillip— Meditation a Sainte Clothilde. fODl 
jongen — ^Pricre, Op. 37 No. 3. [D^EV] 

Karg'Elcrt — See Organ Collections. 

Kitson, C. H. — Communion. [JBC] 

Matthews, J. S. — Qiristc Redemptor. (OD} Three Hymn Preludes. [APS] 

Mendelssohn — ^Andante, from Sonata No. 1. Andante religioso, from Sonata No. 4. Chorale and 
variations from Sonata No. 6. (The last variation might be omitted.) Finale from Sonata 
No. 6. Prelude in G major. 

Purcell — ^Prelude in G. [GS] In Historical Organ-recitals, Bonnet, Vol. I. 

Reger — See Organ Collections. 

Rowley — ^Benedictus. [N^HG] 

Vieme, Rene — Prelude grave — Schola Cantorum, Paris. 

Widor — Adagio, from Second Symphony. [H] 

OFFERTORIES 

Bach'Bames — ^Arioso in A. [GS] Erbarme dich mein, O Herre Gott. In Breitfcopf u. Hartel Ed., 
Vol. VIII. [B'AMP] Sonatine from (Jod’s Time is Best. [GS] In a Book of Bach Airs — 
Barnes. 

Bach'Grace — ^jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring. [O^CF] 

Bach'Griswold — The Walk to Jerusalem. [CFS] Also some of the shorter chorale-preludcs. 

Franck, Cesar — ^Andantino. [GS] 

Grace, Harvey — ^Reverie on the hymn^tunc University. [N-HG] 

Grieg'Lindquist — Chorale Gcdankenvoll ich wandere. [GS] 

Hcnselt — ^Avc Maria. [GS] 

Karg'-Elcrt— Some of the snorter chorale^'preludes. See Organ Collections. 

Lisat — ^Avc Maria (Arcadclt). [GS] 

Reger — Some of the shorter chorale-preludes. Sec Organ Clollections. 

Widor — Andante cantabile, from Symphony No. IV. Adagio, from Symphony No. IV. [H] 

POSTLUDES 

Andrews, George W.— From the Mountainside. [JF] 

Bach, J. S.— Allabrevc in D. Fantasie in C. Fantasie in G. (two) Praeludium in G. All of 
these in Widor-Schweitzer Edition Vol. I. [GS] In dir ist Freude (Orgelbuchlein) , and 
several others of the sturdy type. 

Dubois — ^Hosannah. [APS] 

Faulkes — ^Prelude on "Ein feste Burg." [N-HG] 

Guilmant — ^Marche Religieuse. [GS] 

Handel— Prelude and Fugue in F min, [GS] In Historical Organ-recitals, Bonnet, Vol. III. 

Jongen — Choral. Op. 37 No. 4. [D-EV] 

XVm. This corresponds to our Psalm XIX, The Heavens Declare. 

[D-EV] 

Mendelssolm-^horale, from Sonata V. Con moto maestoso from Sonata II. Fugue in G. [GS] 
Mueller — ^A Paean of Easter. 

Ravanello — Christus Resurrexit. [JF] 

Slater — ^An Easter Alleluia. [O-CF] 

Willan — Chorale-prelude on Andemach. [O-CF] 


ORGAN VOLUMES AND COLLECTIONS 
Barnes, E. S.— A Book of Bach Airs. A Book of Classical Airs. [GS] 

Boimet— H^istorical Organ-recitals, Vol. I. Forerunners of Bach. [GS] 

Brahma — (Complete Organ Works. One small volume. [B-Ah^] 

Carl, William-Jcdesiae Organum. [TP] Historical Organ Collection. [BM] 

Franck-Bames— Selected Works. Practically all of Franck except the Three Chorals. [GS] 
Guilmant — ^Practical Organist. One volume. [JF] 

^^fomboySt°mat^aF^°rcS?°^ books. Many gems among much weak and 

Mendd^hn— Complete Organ Works. Six sonatas and Three Preludes and Fugues in one volume. 


'-'^gan Works. Six sonatas and Three Preludes and Fugues in one volume. 

Mendelssohn-Atkin^Complcte Organ Works. 2 vols. Vol. I. Six Sonatas. Vol. II, 3 Preludes 
and Fugues. [HG] 

Ramin— Das Org^stenamt. Part II. Vols. I and II. Consists of an excellent collection of ancient 
and modem Chorale-preludes. [B-H] 

A, rl P'obaWy the bert things Reger wrote, from the 

standpomt of the church organist. [B-S] 

Reger- 30 Short Chorale-preludra Op. 13SA. Simpler and shorter than those of Op. 67, but good, 
cspeaally for interludes, offertories, etc. [P-CFS] 

Straube — Chorale vorspicle alter Mcister. [P-CFS] 
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INTERLUDES AND RESPONSES 

Bacht J. S. — ^The Little Organ^'Book. The shorter preludes make ideal interludes. The edition of 
the “Orgelbuchlein” edited by Reimenschneider and published by Oliver Ditson under the 
name of The Liturgical Year is especially recommended. 

Maleingreau — Preludes a Tintroit. Seven small books of short interludes based on Gregorian 
melodies. [Se] 

Nevin, G. B. — 72 Interludes. Rather sentimental, but perhaps usable. [CFS] 

Reger — ^Thirty Short Chorale^preludes. Op. 135a. [P'CFS] 


ANTHEM SUGGESTIONS 

Anerio Jesus once for our salvation ES 

Attwood ....Teach me, O Lord, the way of salvation N'HG 

Bacb Chorales, motets, cantatas ES, CCB, BFW, 

« . t r . , GS, O^CF. N^HG 

Bortniansfcy i .Lo, a voice to heaven sounding ES 

Beethoven The heavens resound Ag 

Crotch Comfort, O Lord, the soul of Thy servant CF 

Dowland Come, Holy Ghost, Creator, come 

Dvorak Blessed Jesu, Fount of Mercy N-HG 

Elgar Doubt not thy Father’s care N-HG 

Farrant Call to remembrance EPW 

Farrant Lord for Thy tender mercies’ sake .BFW 

Fryklof A Passion Motet WMC 

Grieg Jesu, Friend of sinners GMC 

German, Edw Bread of Heaven N-HG 

Hammerschmidt. . . .Lift up your heads (6 parts) WMC 

Handel Halleluiah (Mount of Olives) N'HG 

Handel Father, O hear me Ag 

Handel In Thee O Lord, have I trusted N-HG 

Handel .O Father, whose almighty power N-HG 

Handel Let their celestial concerts all unite (Samson) ES 

Handel Then round about the starry throne (Samson) ES 

Holst Let all mortal flesh keep silence GMC 

Holst Man born to toil C 

Holst In the bleak midwinter (Oxford carols) CF 

Ingegneri Behold and see WMC 

Jones, D. H Strong Son of God, Immortal love .CF 

Kalinnikof O Lamb of God (Agnus Dei) BM 

Kountz Three Slovak Christmas Carols TP 

Lundquist — ^arr Old Latin Hymn WMC 

Luvaas — arr One Christmas night CCB 

Lotti Joy fills the morning HWG, GMC 

Matthews Father, once more within Thy holy place GS 

Matthews Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace TP 

Mendelssohn Grant us Thy Peace: Happy and blessed (St. Paul),..OD 

Mendelssohn In heavenly love Ag 

Merkel .This is the day which the Lord hath made 

Niedt .In mirth and in gladness GS 

Palestrina Motets, Masses JF, GS, ES, 

CCB, BFW 

Parker In heavenly love abiding N-HG 

Purcell J-et my prayer come up into Thy presence CF 

Purcell JRejoice in the Lord always 

Purcell .Thou knowest. Lord, the secrets of our hearts ..BFW 

Reissiger Lord of Spirits Ag 

Schre<^ Lead Thou me Fr. Kistner I 

Schvedov With io 3 dul song £S 

Shaw How far is it to Bethlehem: with the voice of singing .. N-HG 

Snow, Francis The Lord is in His holy temple...* OD 

Stainer Sing a song of praise N-HG 

Tallis If ye love me, keep my commandments N-HG 

Titcomb Be joyful, O dau^ters of Zion (jp 

Titcomb 1 will not leave you comfortless CF 

Tschaikowsky How blest are mey N-HG 

Tschaikowsky Oh, Thou, from whom all blessings come OD 

Vittoria — Surely He hath borne our griefs OD 

Vittoria .O Thou j’oy of loving hearts 

Voris Un and sing, good Christians GMC 

Wesley Blessed are they N-HG 

Wesley .Wash me thoroughly 

Wesley Lead Thou me 

Willan .The Prophecy GMC 

Willan .Preserve us, O Lord ..(DF 

Willan .O Sacred Feast 

Willan .Very Bread, Good Shepherd tend us 

Williams, V At the Name of Jesus CF 
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Whitekead .When morning gilds the skies CCB 1143 

Whitehead Praise to the Lord N^HG 1210 

Wood Awake! Awake! CCB 1115 


SUGGESTED BOOKS 

The Church Anthem Book— One Hundred anthems. .. .Ed. by Sir Walford Davies and 

Henry Ley. CF 

Music in Worship Walter S. Swisher ..OD 

Protestant Chur(i Music in Ameria Archibald T.^ Davison ES 

Education in Church Music Karl P. Harrington Ce 

Music and Worship Walford H. Davies and Harvey Grace, HWG 

The Art of Public Worship Percy Dearmer 

Reality in Worship Willard L. Sperry M 

Music in the History of the Western Church Edward Dickinson CS 

Religious Music Rene Aigrain, D.D. 

Translated by Rev. C. Mulcahy S 

(For Key to Publishers refer to page 234) 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted by the Music Educators National Conference, 

New York, N, F., April 2, 1926 

I 

Whereas^ it is now generally recognized that the high school student 
possessing interest and aptitude in music should be offered a curriculum lead- 
ing to musicianship balanced in applied music, musical theory (solfege) and 
history of music; and 

Whereas, the need of a majority of high school pupils still remains un- 
cared for by these courses ; therefore be it 

Resolved, that music educators of the Music Educators National Conference 
direct thought toward the provision of brief elective courses, aimed toward 
the development of listening technique, which will offer abundant non-technical 
experience and information concerning musical literature, composers and 
periods. 

II 

Whereas, current educational thought is emphasizing integration as a 
means of unifying the educational experiences of children; and 

Whereas, we believe music should serve human needs in every possible 
way, and are desirous that it coordinate with the social sciences and other 
activities; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Music Educators National Conference deplores any ten- 
dencies toward making music lose its own identity among the cultural sub- 
jects, because we believe that its greatest power lies in its intrinsic feeling and 
beauty, and that the values peculiar to music should be carefully safeguarded 
whenever music is integrated with any other subject, by which we mean that 
such correlation should be always used to enhance the meaning of the music 
itself. 


III 

Whereas, music instruction in schools is sending into the communities of 
our country large numbers of well trained and intensely interested young music 
lovers, and 

Whereas, the present day finds a host of musical interests and activities 
now functioning in our adult community life, and 

Whereas, the carry-over into adult life of the school music instruction is 
a vital objective of that instruction; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Music Educators National Conference should make a 
definite study of the problems relating to the carry-over into adult life of the 
instruction in music in the schools, and be it further 

Resolved, that this field of study be referred to some division of the Music 
Educators National Conference for investigation and recommendations which 
may lead to appropriate action on the part of the Conference. 

IV 

Whereas, frequent and urgent need exists for a national medium for 
gathering and disseminating information concerning the many important prob- 
lems of music education, be it 

Resolved, that the Music Educators National Conference continue to urge 
the creation of a Division of Music within the Office of Education of the 
United States Department of the Interior. 
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V 

Whereas, the attitude of radio broadcasting companies toward music in 
the schools has been one of understanding helpfulness in the sustaining pro- 
grams, but 

Whereas, a few of the sponsored programs, both for children and by- 
children, have not been conducted with similar wisdom ; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Music Educators National Conference tender to the radio 
companies an expression of sincere appreciation for their interest and helpful 
attitude, at the same time voicing the hope that the wise guidance evidenced 
in connection with sustaining programs may be extended to those which are 
presented by sponsors, thus leading to similar consideration for musical pro- 
grams which are best for our young people. 

The Committee on Resolutions 
(Council of Past Presidents) 
Russell V. Morgan, Chairman 
William Breach, Secretary 


MUSIC EDUCATION RESEARCH COUNCIL 

Biennial Report 

Adopted by the Mtisic Educators National Conference, 

New York, N. Y., April 1, 1936 

The Research Council has been concerned with four studies during the 
past biennium, namely: 

(1) Music Supervision in the Public Schools. 

(2) Applied Music in and Out of Schools, and the Relationships Between 
the Two. 

(3) A Philosophy of Music Education. 

(4) A Course of Study in Music for Public Schools. 

The last of these subjects — No. 4, the Course of Study — is designed to be 
a revision and expansion of Research Council Bulletin No. 1, A Standard 
Course of Study in Music, The present formulation is in seven divisions: 
(a) Pre-School and Kindergarten; (b) Grades 1, 2, 3; (c) Grades 4, 5, 6; 
(d) Grades 7, 8, 9 (or Junior High School) ; (e) Grades IQ, 11, 12 (Senior 
High School) ; (f) Post High School; (g) Rural Schools. The entire Council, 
organized in seven committees, has been engaged in this study. 

Of the four items mentioned, the report on Music Supervision has been 
submitted to the Council in completed form, and has undergone study, revision, 
and approval by the Council as a whole. With respect to the study of Applied 
Music, an outline has been prepared and has been approved by the Council. 
The report on Philosophy has been discussed and agreement as to the desirable 
directions and scope of the study has been reached by the Council. With regard 
to the large and complex problem of the new Course of Study, complete re- 
ports for Grades 1, 2 and 3 and for Rural Schools have been submitted and 
have been approved by the Council, and a Survey of Music in the Senior High 
School has been studied and accepted as a preliminary report. 

Before making recommendation relative to the completed Council reports 
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mentioned, the Research Council requests the attention of the Conference to a 
resolution : 

Whereas, the growth of the Conference and the large development of edu- 
cational research have created a need for research studies beyond possible 
accomplishment by a single Conference agency such as the Research Council; 
and 

Whereas, the Conference is the logical as well as the leading agency in the 
United States, for supporting and disseminating research studies in music 
education; therefore 

Be it resolved^: That research studies relevant to music education be en- 
couraged by the Music Educators National Conference, and that the Confer- 
ence, through its Music Education Research Council, endeavor to assist such 
research studies from other than Council sources if and when they are referred 
to it, and consider, further, publishing such studies if and when approved by 
the Council. 

Your Research Council, in submitting this report, recommends that: 

(1) The completed report on Music Supervision be accepted and he 
printed as a bulletin by the Conference. 

(2) The section of the Course of Study report devoted to Rural Schools^ 
inasmuch as it is independent of the sequence formed by the other sections, be 
accepted and be printed by the Conference as a bulletin. 

(3) The section of the Course of Study report devoted to Grades 1, 2 
and 3 be Printed in the Music Educators Journal as a preliminary report, but 
be not Printed otherwise until the sections with which it is connected are pre^ 
pared for publication with it. 

(4) The Survey of Music in the Senior High School be printed in the 
Music Educators Journal as a preliminary report. 

(5) The resolution relative to developing research studies be endorsed by 
the Conference. 

Respectfully submitted, 


The Music Education Research Council 

Will Earhart, Chairman 


C>K9 


RESOLUTION 

Resolved: That the Music Education Research Council express its sorrow 
and its sense of personal and professional loss in the untimely removal from 
its ranks of Frank A. Beach, long a beloved and highly respected member. 

To Mrs. Beach and the family the Council extends its profound sympathy, 
and we ask that a copy of this resolution be sent to Mrs. Beach, and further 
that this text be spread upon the records of this Conference. 

Music EducattO'N Research Council 
Will Earhart, Chairman 
Karl Gehrkens, Secretary 


[Mr. Beach, i^ose unceasing interest and work in the Conference covered a period of nearly a 
quarter century, served as National President (1921 '22), Secretary of the Southwestern Conference 
(1927), member of the National Executive Committee (1930''1934), member of numerous standing 
and special committees, and several terms as member of the Research Council. He was a life mem' 
ber of the Conference, and at the time of his death had fust been elected chairman of the Council 
of Past Presidents.) 



BIENNIAL ELECTION 

In accordance with the provisions of Article VIII of the constitution of 
the Music Educators National Conference and pursuant to a call issued by the 
Second Vice-President, Louis Woodson Curtis, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, the Board met on Sunday, March 29, 1936, at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York City, and prepared a list of fourteen candidates for the 
nominating committee as follows: Jacob Evanson, Cleveland, Ohio; J. Henry 
Francis, Charleston, W. Va. ; Marguerite V. Hood, Helena, Mont.; Mary 
Ireland, Sacramento, Calif.; Edith Keller, Columbus, Ohio; Lee M. Lockhart, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Grace Van Dyke More, Greensboro, N. C.; Haydn Morgan, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hazel B, Nohavec, Claremont, Calif.; James D. Price, 
Hartford, Conn.; Catharine Strouse, Emporia, Kan.; Louis G. Wersen, Ta- 
coma, Wash,; Harry E. Whittemore, W. Somerville, Mass.; Sudie Williams, 
Dallas, Tex. 

At the general session on Monday, March 30, the following were elected 
by ballot as members of the Nominating Committee: Lee Lockhart, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Chairman; Jacob Evanson, Cleveland, Ohio; Edith Keller, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Grace Van Dyke More, Greensboro, N. C. ; Haydn Morgan, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; James D. Price, Hartford, Conn.; Harry E. Whittemore, 
W. Somerville, Mass. This committee prepared a ballot, placing in nomination 
the following candidates: 

For President — ^Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich.; M. Claude Rosen- 
berry, Harrisburg, Pa. 

For Second Vice-President — ^Ada Bicking, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Grace V. 
Wilson, Wichita, Kan. 

Executive Committee (Four-year term, 1936-40) — S. T. Burns, Baton 
Rouge, La. ; George Gartlan, New York, N. Y. ; Richard Grant, State College, 
Pa.; Marguerite V. Hood, Helena, Mont. 

Board of Directors (Four-year term, 1936-40) — Glenn Gildersleeve, Dover, 
Del.; Grace P. Woodman, Charlotte, N. C. 

Music Education Research Council (Five-year term, 1936-41) — ^Lillian 
Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio; Irving Cheyette, New York, N. Y.; Louis Woodson 
Curtis, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Mo.; Ernest Hesser, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Music Education Research Council (Five-year term, 1937-42) — ^John 
Beattie, Evanston, III.; Mabel Bray, Trenton, N. J.; Frances Dicky, Seattle, 
Wash.; Marion Flagg, New York, N. Y.; Joseph Leeder, Columbus, Ohio; 
William W. Norton, Flint, Mich. 

Mu^c Education Research Council (To fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Frank Beach, term 1935-40) — ^Edgar B. Gordon, Madison, Wis.; 
Claude Palmer, Muncie, Ind. 

(Note: By constitutional provision Herman F. Smith, the retiring presi- 
dent, serves as First Vice-President for the 1936-1938 term.) 

Election by ballot took place at the business meeting, Thursday, April 2nd, 
1936, and resulted in a choice of the following: 

President (Two-year term, 1936-38) — ^Joseph E. Maddy, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Second Vice-President (Two-year term, 1936-38) — ^Ada Bicking, Director 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Members of Executive Committee (Four-year term, 1936-40) — George 
Gartlan, Director of Music, New York Public Schools; Richard Grant, State 
College, Pa. 

Board of Directors (Four-year term, 1936-40) — Glenn Gildersleeve, State 
Director of Music, Dover, Del. 
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Music Education Research Council (Five-year term, 1936-41) — ^Mabelle 
Glenn, Director of Music, Kansas City (Missouri) Public Schools; Ernest 
Hesser, Cincinnati (Ohio) Director of Music in Public Schools; Russell V. 
Morgan, Cleveland (Ohio) Director of Music in Public Schools. 

Music Education Research Council (Five-year term, 1937-42) — ^John 
Beattie, Dean, School of Music Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.; Mabel 
Bray, State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J.; Marion Flagg, Horace Mann 
School, New York, N. Y. 

Music Education Research Council (To fill unexpired term, 1935-40) — 
Edgar B. Gordon, Madison, Wis. 

REPORT OF THE EDITORIAL BOARD 

The activities of the Editorial Board^ are centered in the Chicago head- 
quarters of the Conference, which is also the editorial office of the Music 
Educators Journal. Acting as a clearing house, this office has received during 
the past biennial term nearly two hundred manuscripts — obviously more than 
could be printed immediately in the Journal. Some of the articles have been 
rejected by the Editorial Board not because they were unworthy, but either 
because they were similar to others previously published, or not especially 
pertinent to the present policy of the Journal. Broadly speaking the policy of 
the Journal and of the Editorial Board is to reflect the Conference in print; 
not only its organized interests. Sectional Conferences, committee activities, 
plans for future meetings, and all such matters as Conference members need 
to be informed about, but also current professional matters pertaining to school 
music work everywhere. It is the constant problem of the Editorial staff to 
use the available space in each issue of the Journal so as to keep a correct 
balance between all the interests concerned, not only in a single issue, but for 
all the issues of the year. 

A very large number of replies were recently received to a questionnaire 
requesting of Conference members suggestions as to the conducting of Con- 
ference affairs, including the Journal. The tabulation of members* comments 
regarding what they have read in the Journal and what they would like to 
read affords an informative and stimulating cross-section of opinion. A great 
many of the suggestions and criticisms evidence a much more searching inter- 
est than the average ‘‘brickbat and bouquet** letters received by editors — ^always 
welcome and helpful, but of greatest value when, as in these cases, based on 
a sincere desire to be helpful. This response is gratifying to the Editorial 
Board and a genuine service to the Journal and the Conference, because it 
reveals the fact that the writers know that the magazine is their own, and 
that they, the membership of the Conference, are the court of last resort in 
the policy of the Journal, and of the Conference itself. Therefore it is the wish 
and hope of the Editorial Board that such personal communications coming to 
the office continue to contain pertinent suggestions helpful to the editors. 

The Journal is always in need of strong articles bearing upon new topics 
of vital interest, or upon old topics treated in a new way. Such material must 
obviously come chiefly from members of the Conference. This constitutes a 
large part of the living interest of the Journal; without it the magazine could 
be of only perfunctory use to Music Education. 

Edward B. Birge, Chairman 

i Personnel of the Editorial Board (1934'193d): Edward Bailey Birge, Chairman; Will Earhart, 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Mary E. Irdand, Jacob Kwalwasser, James L. Mursell, Paul J. Weaver, 
Grace V. Wilson. 



THE TWENTY-FOURTH BIENNIAL MEETING 

(Condensed from the Music Educators Journal, May, 1936) 

[Note: Xhe purpose of the Yearbook is primarily to organize in permanent, usable form, so 
far as possible, the material accruing as a result of the study and activities of the M.E.N.C. in the 
field of music education, together with reports, records and statistics essential to the maintenance of 
the organization and the continuity of its various departments. Because of the number and diversity 
of departments and activities it has not been feasible in recent years to publish "proceedings" as 
such, or to identify in the published reports all committees, groups and individuals who have con' 
tributed in one way or another to the enterprise as a whole, from which are derived not only the 
values represented in the Yearbook, the Music Educators Journal and other publications, but the 
inspiration and power so important to the success of any cooperative endeavor. Therefore, in re' 
printing the following excerpts from a news report of the New York convention of 1936, the 
editors have in mind no other purpose than preserving in the Yearbook a few significant facts and 
figures regarding the convention, which in many respects marked a "new high'' in the annals of 
Conference effort and achievement. For historical and statistical purposes, these paragraphs must be 
associated with the personnel lists of officers and committees printed on pages following, of whose 
contributions and labors the convention program was a composite.} 

Is A CONVENTION “lost” in New York? This one was not, by any means! 
Many interested people feared that in New York, with its vast population, 
its many activities and attractions, the Conference would lose some of its 
effectiveness from the standpoint of impact on the community, local support, 
and local attendance. For months before the convention, reports from Direct- 
ing Chairman William C. Bridgman indicated that these fears were unfounded. 
Due to the zeal and efficiency of the convention committee organization, under 
Mr. Bridgman’s direction, not only was there record-breaking local associate 
and active membership enrollment, but never before has the Conference so 
occupied the center of the stage in a major city as was the case during Music 
Education Week in New York. 

The success of any Convention in respect to the benefits it gives those 
who attend is not measured in terms of magnitude and impressive totals. 
Nevertheless, figures cannot very well be eliminated from a report of this 
kind, if for no other reason than to indicate why it is impossible to report 
specific details, or mention all events and all the groups and persons who 
contributed to them individually. Glancing through the seventy-two-page pro- 
gram book — ^the largest ever required for an occasion of this kind— one is 
first of all impressed by the number of names of officers and committee 
members who had a part in the Convention and in the activities of the 
biennium, of which the Convention marked the conclusion. The Convention 
Committee Organization listed a total of 305 members, largely from New 
York and the New York area. What an effective organization this was, as 
is attested by all who had opportunity to benefit by the smooth-running 
machinery established and kept in motion under the efficient leaders appointed 
by Superintendent Harold G, Campbell, General Chairman of the Convention 
Committee. The Committee for New York Night totaled 71 members. This 
activity in itself was a major event, honored by the presence of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Hon. Fiorello H. LaGuardia, mayor of New 
York. The Patrons Committee, headed by Dr. Walter Damrosch, included 
90 men and women, leaders in national life and in social and musical circles of 
New York. In this connection it is also interesting to note that the roster of 
National Conference officers, committees. Sectional Conference officers, and 
state chairmen lists over 500 names. This is indeed a working organization! 

Perhaps better than in any other way, the immensity and scope of the 
Convention can be visualized by analyzing the condensed program schedule for 
the week. This schedule listed 114 separate events, classified as follows: 

General Sessions • 5 

Music Education Section Meetings *5 

Orchestra and Band Clinics 4 
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Piano Clinics 5 

Voice Clinics 5 

Lobby Sings 5 

Concerts 14 

Luncheons. Breakfasts and Dinners of affiliated and cooperating organ* 

izations (including sororities and fraternities) 29 

Solo Singing Contest 1 

Conference Dinner 1 

Reception and Dance 1 

Miscellaneous Events, Committee Meetings, etc 19 


Particularly pertinent to the purpose of this report are figures in connec- 
tion with participation in the general program of file Convention. Speakers, 
conductors, session chairmen and others listed as participants totaled 302. 
School and college musical organizations numbered 55, with a total mem- 
bership of 3,265 students. These figures are exclusive of the participants 
in the “New York Night’* Concert, in which some 3,360 pupils from the 
New York Schools took part. Approximately 500 boys and girls from New 
Jersey were heard in the program given by the New Jersey All- State 
Chorus and Orchestra; nearly 600 pupils participated in the Catholic Schools 
program — ^for which event, by the way, all schools of the archdiocese were 
closed on Wednesday, April 1 ; 400 pupils were heard in the program provided 
by the Junior High Schools of New York; 400 pupils from the New York City 
High Schools participated in Doctor Damrosch’s NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour program at Metropolitan Opera House. 

Principal sessions were held in the Metropolitan Opera House — in itself 
a significant feature. Other meetings and concerts were held in the ballrooms 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania, The New Yorker, McAlpin and Governor Clinton, 
and in Carnegie Hall, Center Theater, NBC Broadcasting Studios, Juilliard 
School of Music Auditorium, and Madison Square Garden. In addition there 
were sacred concerts in St. Thomas Church' and Temple Emanu-El, and 
special Sunday services were held in various New York churches. 

According to the records of the Opera Committee, nearly every state in 
the Union was represented in the audience at the performance of “Lohengrin.” 
This special performance, made possible through the cooperation of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and the Juilliard Foundation, was one of the 
distinctive features which will make the New York Conference long remem- 
bered. 

Just to be part of the great throngs which filled Madison Square Gar- 
den for the New York Public Schools Concert on Monday night and the 
Associated Glee Clubs of America Concert on Wednesday night made the 
Convention worth while for most of us. 

The Folk Festival at the Metropolitan Opera House on Friday night 
furnished a fitting and colorful climax for the week. The capacity audience, 
including some 500 “standees,” was further increased in total by several 
hundred who patiently waited in the lobby until the intermission, at which 
time the seats vacated by those who had to leave early to catch trains were 
taken promptly by the patient waiters. 

Of the 31 affiliated state and national organizations, In-and- About clubs, 
etc., practically every one was represented at the Convention and several held 
meetings or luncheons during the week. 

The Music Education Achievements display, in an unusually attractive 
setting, drew many visitors and many compliments for the committee. 

The exhibits afforded a huge exposition of music, instruments, etc., such 
as has never before been assembled under one roof. One hundred and twenty- 
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five firms, members of the Music Education Exhibitors Association, contributed 
to this display, each firm having from one to ten members of its staff on tianrl 
to greet the visitors. 

New features in a National Conference program were the “clinics.” Voice 
clinics were provided by the New York Voice Educators Committee, repre- 
senting the American Academy of Teachers of Singing and the New York 
Singing Teachers Association. These daily discussions drew over-size audi- 
ences and proved a valuable contribution to the Conference, much appreciated 
by teachers and supervisors of vocal music. 

The piano clinics, held daily, were also popular. These were provided 
through the cooperation of the Piano Teachers Congress of New York, and 
the Associated Music Teachers League. 

Band and orchestra clinics were presented by the National School Band 
and Orchestra Associations, with the cooperation of various school instru- 
mental organizations and their directors. 

The presentation of “Scientific Aids to Music Education” at Center 
Theater, Radio City, was an exceptionally interesting feature for which the 
Conference was indebted to ERPI Pictures Consultants, Inc., and the Radio 
Corporation of America. The program included educational sound pictures — 
“Sound Waves and Their Sources,” and “Fundamentals of Acoustics,” — ^and 
the first public “preview” of the music composed by Kurt Weill for Max 
Reinhardts “Eternal Road,” demonstrating the new ultra-violet sound film. 

Radio had a more important place in this convention than in any meeting 
thus far held in the music education field. The Conference received unusual 
cooperation from the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, as well as from numerous individual stations. More 
than twenty separate network broadcasts were provided, featuring various 
musical organizations, speakers and special programs. In addition, the “Music 
Education Through Radio” section met in the NBC studios, part of the pro- 
gram going on a network broadcast. CBS “American School of the Air” was 
presented at Carnegie Hall for the Conference. A special “Music Appreciation 
Hour” public broadcast was given by NBC at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The final program of the fifth series of “Music and American Youth” broad- 
casts, sponsored by the M.E.N.C. in cooperation with NBC, was given Sunday, 
March 29, as a fitting “pre-conference” feature. 

New Yob.k Convention- Attendance Statistics 


Registered members 6,625 

Admissions to spedal meetings such as Catholic Section, Rural 

School Section, etc 3,100 

High school and college students from outside New York City. . 2,665 

Students from colleges, public schools. Catholic schools, of New 

York City 4,760 

Single admissions to public events (New York Night Festival, 
Associated Glee Clubs of America Concert) , exclusive of 

registered Conference members and performers 21,000 

Assodated Glee Club members 1,150 


39,300 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

Harold G. Campbell 

Superintendent of Public Schools, "Hew York City 
General Chairman, M.E^Ti.C. Convention Committee 

Mr. Chairman^ Ladies and Gentlemen: New York City is proud of the 
fact that this Conference has come here to us, and I assure you that we 
appreciate it. My work here today is merely to greet you and tell you how 
glad we are to have you here, and to assure you that anything we can do to 
make your stay pleasant and profitable will be done. 

New York City is a music-conscious city. In our public schools music is 
a required subject. We have never been one of those cities that have spoken of 
music as a frill and as something that should be cut out when a depression 
comes. In fact, we believe that those things that are erroneously called 
fads and frills are the very things that a child needs to make life success- 
ful. Only this year we are opening our first special high school for music 
and art, and will do ever 3 rthing to maintain the high esteem in which music 
has always been held by cultured people from the time of the Greeks on. 

I know that you have many interesting programs. I merely want to 
assure you again that New York City is delighted to have you. I have just 
one regret, which is that our own Director of Music, Mr. George H. Gartlan, 
is not present. He is convalescing from a very severe illness, but I know that 
I bring to you his greetings as well as my own. 

GREETINGS 

George H, Gartlan 

Director of Music, Public Schools, Xeto Yorh City 
Vice-Chairman, 1936 Convention Committee 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, members of the Conference, and 
friends : 

In addition to the warm-hearted and enthusiastic greetings offered on 
behalf of the City of New York by His Honor, Mayor LaGuardia, and for the 
Board of Education by Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, I cordially 
extend my personal welcome in the name of the Music Department of the 
Board of Education. 

My one deep regret is that illness prevents my being present to say these 
few words to you personally.^ 

Just a word about the historical set-up of the Music Department. After 
the passing of the State Charter in 1898, the various boroughs of the City 
were consolidated, and the supervised teaching of music became a dominant 
factor in the education of school children. However, music had been taught 
in each borough, and in many parts of the City, since Civil War days, and in a 
few Manhattan schools, as far back as 1840. 

Operating as we have to in a great city known as the musical mecca of 
the world, it happens at times that some of our activities are momentarily 
overshadowed by the fascinating attractiveness of the symphonic and operatic 
achievements attained. 

For twenty-nine years the Music Educators National Conference has held 
a strong leadership in the advancement of music education, and has done a 

* In tbc midst of final preparations for the 1936 Convention, Mr. Gartlan, who was vice" 
chairman of the Convention Committee, was stricken with pneumonia, and although convalescing, 
was still confined to his home at the time of the Convention. Mr. Gartlan’s message was read at 
the opening session by First Vice-President Walter H. Butterfield. 
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major piece of work in raising the teaching of music to a high plane in the 
school curriculum. 

An occasion such as this meeting is vital in calling attention to the work 
of our schools, not only locally, but throughout the country. The real signifi- 
cance of your visit to the eastern seacoast cannot be measured by what is 
done here, but must be valued by the lasting influence for growth and higher 
idealism, articulating with the orderly administration of an enormous school 
system. To such a purpose is school music dedicated. 

RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 

Herman F. Smith 

Director of Music» Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
President, Music Educators J^ational Conference (1934-1936) 

It would be difficult to conceive a setting more appropriate than this 
for the official opening of a national music convention. Here in this city, which 
has become the music center of the world, and in this opera house, the shrine 
for all lovers of the opera, we should enrich our music resources, widen our 
visions and receive inspiration which will invigorate our services in the cause 
of music education. This opportunity that is supplied to us for the* week has 
been made possible through the generous and willing support of the cultural 
forces within this great metropolitan area. To make mention of each of these 
forces in this brief response is not possible, but to allow this occasion to pass 
without expressing our sincere appreciation to Superintendent Campbell and 
his loyal forces in the New York schools would be gross negligence on our 
part. To you. Dr. Campbell, for your understanding attitude, your liberal 
support and your magnificent cooperation in making available every facility 
and aid needed to insure the maximum success of this convention, we enthusi- 
astically express our sincere gratitude. Through your leadership a unification 
of forces has resulted which has reacted most favorably for the promotional 
plans of the convention. We fully realize the heavy demands on your time 
which the obligations of your office entail, but trust that the extra work we 
have caused will have its compensation through benefits accruing to the New 
York schools and its teaching force. To the degree that this end is accom- 
plished the convention will be a success, for the organization as a whole and 
its impact will extend in ratio to every school system within the territory 
covered by the Conference. 

It is, then, with appreciation and gratefulness that we come to this opening 
session of the convention, knowing full well that the music forces of the host 
city are enthusiastically interested and have put forth every effort to anticipate 
our needs. The facilities offered have made it possible in preparing this week’s 
program to satisfy a wide variety of interests and we hope that when the 
closing session occurs on Friday night each member in attendance will feel 
that the week has been filled with most worth-while and challenging experi- 
ences. The content of the program is such that the full significance of music 
in education should be impressed anew into our consciousness, with the far- 
reaching results of stimulating musical growth in the schools throughout the 
entire nation. 

For the President of your Conference to give an address at this time would 
seem incongruous. The program of the convention should serve as his address. 
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If the planning has been complete there is no occasion for his taking up valuable 
time with discussion of phases that will be stressed later in the week; but for 
the benefit of those who are attending a Music Educators Convention for the 
first time a few words in defining what the Conference is striving to attain 
will not be amiss. The simple philosophy that underlies the activity of this 
virile organization is that music in the lives of the youth of our nation will 
make them better fitted for complete living. To make music available and to 
present it in the most practical and efficient way to these young people are the 
fundamental reasons for the existence of the Conference. 

In a convention such as we have here the experiences of many thousands 
of teachers in the school music field are brought together, discussed, compared 
and evaluated and the results of these discussions become data for guiding 
future procedures. The performance of music as a part of these programs is 
an important factor in establishing standards of achievement as well as supply- 
ing the inspiration and satisfaction inherent in the hearing of good music 
authoritatively presented. 

Because of the objective evidences of activity prior to a convention it is 
natural for the casual observer to think of the National Conference and the 
six Sectional Conferences as organizations for promoting biennial conventions. 
In reality, however, these are but focal points of Conference activity. The 
most important factors are the year-round functions made possible through 
the fact that individual music supervisors and teachers have banded together. 
The part that is not so visible is that which is kept in motion by the many 
scores of officers and committee members working on Conference assignments 
throughout the year. A major item of this activity is the publication of the 
Music Educators Journal. The six issues per year serve as a medium through 
which the gospel of music in education is carried to superintendents, principals, 
teachers, musicians and music lovers of the country. The Yearbook, repre- 
senting no one can tell how great a contribution when figured in professional 
values, is another feature made available because there is an organization. 
These annual volumes are in colleges and universities, teacher training schools, 
libraries, etc., all over the country, helping to establish the philosophy of music 
in education in the consciousness of the public. In addition to these publications 
many reports of our Research Council and the various educational committees 
are published for dissemination in answering special requests for specific infor- 
mation regarding procedures. 

So through the various mediums employed the Conference is constantly 
promoting music in the schools. The success of its endeavor has been pro- 
gressive since its organization twenty-nine years ago. Much has been accom- 
plished, but that music may be firmly established as a fundamental in the educa- 
tional processes of all the schools in the nation will require constant applica- 
tion and thought through the immediate years ahead. During the economic 
disturbance of the past few years, when the question of financial support has 
threatened the nation’s schools, all subjects in the curriculum have been closely 
scrutinized to determine where reductions could be made with the least loss 
to the pupils. It is gratifying to know that through this evaluating process the 
subject of music has successfully emerged and can now take its place with 
renewed confidence as one of the fundamental essentials. Truly, America will 
become a music-loving nation. 

So to New York, our host city, we come with enthusiasm to share with 
you this week of communion at the shrine of music. We are all workers in 
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the field, and may this pause for refreshment replenish our physical, mental 
and spiritual resources so that we may go back to our various communities 
with refreshed spirits, renewed confidence and broadened visions. 

TO THE FOUNDERS 

Charles H. Farnsworth 

[A feature of M.E.N.C. Conventions for many years has been the ’‘Founders Breakfast," an 
occasion w^en members of the Founders Association gather in the fresh hours not too long after 
dawn to sit about the breakfast board and renew acquaintance. Only those who by right of charter 
membership or seniority ’’graduation" into the ranks of the Founders can know the delights of 
these informal feasts of fellowship, presided over by "Mother" Frances Elliott Clark, chairman of 
^e Founders Association. And only these Founders can sense fully the significance of the motivat* 
ing clement called "Conference Spirit," in which was the beginning and from which continues to 
emanate the great and constantly growing cooperative power that dominates and directs the advance 
of music education. A volume such as this Yearbook doesn’t "just happen." Behind the enor- 
mous composite contribution of effort, time and professional experience here represented is a force 
generated by the continuing flame of that same "Conference Spirit." It seems, therefore, entirely 
fittin|:^ to include in this book, Mr. Farnsworth’s address to fellow Founders at the 1936 "Break** 
fast, ’ not merely in tribute to the Founders, but in justice to the thousands of younger members 
of the Conference, who each has opportunity to give and receive in the spirit so aptly and con* 
cisely pictured by Mr. Farnsworth.]} 

Madam Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It gives me very genuine 
pleasure to have the privilege of being with you, this morning. There is, 
naturally, that personal pleasure of swapping yarns of days long past, with old 
friends, but there is a more profound reason for feeling pleasure in that we 
are celebrating the application of a very great idea to the music teachers^ 
profession. In homely words we may call it ‘‘the get-together idea.*’ A 
moment’s thought will show how this is the fundamental idea upon which all 
civilization has been built. The application of this to our modem conditions is 
wracking both Europe and America. 

Not so long ago there was room enough in the world for people to exercise 
the rugged individualism, inherited from their animal ancestry, without too 
greatly interfering with each other, but the application of scientific knowledge 
to life, on the one hand has increased population, and on the other so enlarged 
our capacity to do what we please that we are being obliged to change our 
rugged self-considering individualism into a more ethical individualism that 
thinks of the other fellow as well. National interests, in these days, relate 
us as peoples to each other so closely that one cannot turn, so to speak, without 
pulling the clothes off someone else. 

This pressure to think of the interests of others as well as our own does 
not mean real limitation, as we can easily see by the example of the automo- 
bile. Who would have thought, fifty years ago, that people would submit to 
limitations and restrictions on the highway as they are now doing? Yet what 
a vast increase in our freedom has this limitation made possible I Europe, 
today, is struggling as never before for freedom through control. A similar 
struggle is going on in this country. The producer is obliged to think of 
the consumer as other than merely a means of making money; the urban must 
think of the country resident; the capitalist of the employee. Every step in 
our conquest of nature is irresistibly forcing us to make a further conquest 
of ourselves. Every gain that we make in real freedom for ourselves carries 
with it a growing realization of the need of freedom for the other fellow. 

Enough has been said to show how great this idea is, and we can be 
justly proud of the success so far attained in its application to music teaching. 
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The Music Educators National Conference, from the first small beginning in 
1907, has represented a notable example of the constructive results of '‘getting 
together” ; of helping the individual by helping the group. It seems to me that 
the natural function of the Founders Breakfast is to keep the cooperative spirit, 
the soul of the “get-together idea,” ever brightly burning. 

In closing, let me express my thanks to Mrs. Frances Clark for the fine 
work that has been done in keeping this Breakfast of the Founders going. 

BRIEF REVIEW OF A DECADE OF PROGRESS 

Arthur A. Hauser 

President, Music Education Exhibitors Association 

Mr. President and members of the Music Educators National Conference : 
At previous meetings of the National and Sectional Conferences, the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association has presented to you, as its part of your 
programs, its thoughts on how the commercial interests could be of assistance 
to the cause of music education. We have tried to point out that your ideals 
and aims were our guiding yardstick, and we even intimated that in many 
instances we anticipated your needs. The members of our Association realize 
the responsibility of their active part in the whole scheme of bringing music 
to every child. 

That the membership of our Association has increased steadily, even 
through the hardships of the depression years, to a point where at the present 
convention not a single foot of available exhibit space is left over, shows 
without question that the commercial interests are willing and anxious to work 
with you in furthering your purposes. 

As president of the Music Education Exhibitors Association, I am fortu- 
nate in holding office on the tenth anniversary of the founding of the present 
Association. When you registered as an active member at the beginning of 
this week you received a copy of our anniversary brochure. I sincerely hope 
that you have had time to read it. If not, please take it with you and read 
it later on. From an historical standpoint it is an interesting part of Confer- 
ence affairs. After you have looked it over I am sure that you will understand 
exactly what our part is in advancement of music education. You will learn 
how we can cooperate with you and how we look forward with sincere antici- 
pation to any suggestions you may offer which will help us in this purpose, 
I will not attempt to enlarge upon the programmed topic — ^but instead I will 
refer you to the brochure. 

I know that many of you already have visited the exhibits and have found 
a great deal of interesting new materials which you can use to good effect in 
your work. Members of the Association are prepared to answer questions and 
to discuss with you intelligently problems of your work which you may bring 
to them; please feel free to question us on anything pertaining to music 
education. 

Those of you who have not yet had an opportunity to spend a short time 
in the historical exhibit which has been arranged for the Music Educators 
National Conference and which is located in the mezzanine library should do 
so by all means.- This exhibit is presented in compliment to you, the music 
educators. The exhibits, which are valued at over a quarter million dollars, 
are in four sections: (1) Rare old stringed instruments. (2) Rare old wind 
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instruments. This is just part of the Carl Busch collection which “Uncle 
Carl” recently presented to the American Bandmasters Association and which 
will be housed permanently at the University of Illinois at Urbana. (3) An 
exhibit showing processes of mcinufacfuring music. This display shows the 
various stages of music printing, from the manuscript to the plates, to the 
transfers, to the color plates and to the printed copies. (4) A display of 
original manuscripts. Among these manuscripts you will find works by 
Beethoven, Verdi, Brahms, Donizetti, Schumann, Wagner and many others of 
the old masters along with some of our contemporaries, right up to George 
Gershwin and Roy Harris. The Music Education Exhibitors Association is 
very proud and happy in being able to bring this group of historical exhibits 
to New York City for your benefit. 

As commercial people we naturally are interested in the business aspect 
of things. We on our part are doing our best, through the agency of local 
dealers everywhere in the United States, to stir up enthusiasm for the 
Conference. May we suggest that one way you teachers and supervisors may 
help in the same great cause, is to make yourselves good business men and 
women in your local communities. We have just passed some difficult times 
for music, both as a profession and as a business. We feel that it is not 
enough to be a good musician and a good teacher, but you must “sell” the idea 
of music education to your Boards of Education, your parents, and your tax- 
payers. Music has a real place in our modern life. Not only does it train 
people to be better citizens, but more and more does it have a place in com- 
mercial affairs. Use all of the devices and ability at your command to win 
the support of hard-headed business men. There are approximately 3,000 music 
dealers in America. Every one of them should be made to feel that he has 
his part in music education. Here in the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence we have a magnificent organization of specialized music salesmen and 
women. We urge you not to confine your “selling” to your classrooms. It 
accomplishes little to have high artistic ideals if you do not have community 
support to carry them out. 

Through our organization, through publicity, through publishers and in- 
strument makers, through ‘ dealers everywhere, we offer you an army of sup- 
porters who will back you up in everything you do. When you return to your 
homes, visit all the dealers in your city, enlighten those who are not yet 
acquainted with the aims and ideals of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. You can convince every dealer that by cooperating in the solution of 
your problems he will be doing a service which will be mutually beneficial. 

In closing may I extend my kindest appreciation to our president, Mr. 
Herman Smith, to the members of the Executive Committee and to the 
members of the executive office staff in Chicago for the splendid spirit of 
cooperation shown to our Association at all times. We look forward to many 
years of the same happy relationship. 




Diagram of the Music Educators National Conference plan of conven- 
tion committee organization. This plan, developed by the National and Sec- 
tional Conferences over a period of years, is followed, with necessary 
adaptations, by all of the Conferences. 
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Massicotte, h/frs. Jennie McCulloch, Doris 


Mooney, Henry Mutschler, J. L, Rittehband, 
Mrs. Cora Lane Roberts, Martha Wasson, 
Alberta E. Waterbury, Ruth H. Whitney, 
Ex'ojieio: John H, Jaquish, State Chairman. 

Catholic Schools. James R. McCormack (Chair- 
man), New York, N. Y. 

Private Schools. Marion Flagg (Chairman) , Hor- 
ace Mann S^ool, New York City. 

Universities and Colleges. Clara F. Sanford 
(Chairman). Maurine Allard — State Normal 
School, Jersey City; Gordon Bailey — ^New York 
University; Norvall Churdi— Teachers* Col- 
lege, New York; Frances S. Dunning — ^New 
jersey State Normal School, Newark; Adele E. 
Langenbahn — ^Hunter College, New York; 
George Wedge — ^Institute of Musical Art. 

Professional Croups. Jennie Buchwald — ^Piano 
Teachers Congress; Carl Gutekunst — ^New York 
Singing Tcadhers* Association; Mme. Gerard 
Thiers — New York Singing Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Charles Wackerman — ^Associated Music 
Teachers* League. 

Music Industries. Helen Colley ^hairman) , 
Katherine M. Anderson — ^Music Sales; Irene 
Abrams — Instrument Dealers and Repairers; 
Albert Bdining— Piano Manufacturers and 
Dealers; Arthur Hauser — Music Dealers; Bella 
Marions — ^Music Publishers; Gladys Porter-— 
Book Companies. 


Sub-Committees 


Hospitality Committee'* Mrs. Frances E. Clark 
(Chairman). Representing the Host City: 
Mary Barry, Florence Beaumont, Mrs. Jo- 
sephine BeU, Eleanor R. Bender, Edith H. Ben- 
ton, Mrs. Anna D. Bigall, Eva Bluhm, Imo- 
gene Boyle, Mrs. Bessie D. Byers, Marie 
Caglieiis, Florence Casey, Ellen H. Constable. 
Mary A. Corbett, Helen L. Dechman, Mrs. 
Dorothea H. Derwik, Elisabeth Duffy, Mrs. 
Mary C. Ellsworth, Alice H. Erskinc, Mrs. 
Augusta HaUodc, Alice Hartich, Anna Jordon, 
Gladys E. Lane, Anna Lawson, Lillian R. 
Littlefield, Mrs, Ida Mesum, Wilhelmina M. 
Meyer, Mrs. Elisabeth O’Connor, Lucie Petri, 
Mrs. Emma Piatt, Gladys E. Post, Katherine 
E. Redden, Hedwig Schein, Mrs. Lilli^ M. 
Shea, Edwin M. Steckel, Lenore M. Tierney, 
Augusta Will. R^resenting the Conference at 
Large: Elisabeth V. Beach, Alice E, Bivins, 
Helen Boswcl, Laura Bryant, Sam T. BurtM, 
Mrs. Frances S. Catron, F. Colwdl Conklin. 
Mary M. Conway, Charles R. Cutts, Charles 

M. Dennis, Eugene Hahnel, Ethel M. Henson, 
Vincent A. Hiden, Ethel Hiscox, Wilbert B. 
Hitdmcr, Marguerite V, Hood, Mary E. Ire- 
land, Edith M. Keller, Anna L. Mclnem^, 
Grace Van Dyke More, Haydn M. Morgan, 


William W. Norton, Grace G. Pierce, Mrs. 
Carol M. Pitts, Sadie M. Rafferty, Charles B. 
Rioter, Fowler Smith, C. M. T^rcmaine, Ar- 
thur G. Wahlberg, Louis G.Wcrson, Grace V. 
Wilson, Thomas Wilson, Ralph G. Winslow, 
Grace P. Woodman. 

Conference Dinner: Mabel T. Hackett (Chair- 
man), Teresa M. Armitagc, Alice E. Bivins, 
Wilanna Bruner, Mrs. Bernice W. Clarke, May 
C. Kelly, Kathryn A. C. Martin, Thomas 

. Wilson, Arthur F. Witte. 

Opera Committee: Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon 
(Chairman) , Arthur A. Hauser (Vice Oiair- 
man), Clarence Birchard, Ennis Davis, Eugene 
Gamble, Charles Griffith, Hermann Irion, Karl 
Shinkman, Joseph Skffton. 

Housing Committee: George Schoettle. 

Committee on Lobby Sings: Claude Rosenberg 
(Chairman) , George Gartlan. George L. Lind- 
say, Arthur A. Hauser, Grace Wilson, William 
Brea^. 

Ushers and Guards: The Longfellows Club of 
Brooklyn Technical High Sdiool, Albert L. 
Colston, Principal; William W. McHugh, Di- 
rector; William G. Laub, Field Manager. 


Patrons Committee 
Dr. Walter Damrosch (Chairman). 

Mr. and Mrs, Merlin H. Aylesworth, Harold John Erskine, lAi. a^ ^8. Reginald FinAe, 
Bauer, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius N, Bliss. Mr. Mr. and 1^. John H. Fmlcy, and Mrs. 
George Blumenthal, Artur Bodanaky, Mrs. Harry Hwkness %lef. Dr. ^d Mrs. Harry 

Andrew Carnegie, Mr. and Mrs. Mclbert B. Emerson Fosdick, Mrs. Cass Gilbert, Mr. and 

Cary, Jr., Mr, and Mrs. Elbridge Gerry Chad- Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman^ Mayor and Mrs, 

wick, Mrs. Harris R. Childs, Mr. and Mrs. La Guardia. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 5* Gumot- 

Parker Coming, Royal Cortissoa, Mrs. W. heimer, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace HarriMn. Mrs. 

Murray Crane, Mr, and Mrs. Edwin H. Christian R. Holmes. Mrs. Eton Huntington 

Denby, Judge and Mrs. Norman S. Dike, Dr. Hooker. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson. Mr. 
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Patrons Committee (Cont’d) 


and Mrs. Hermann Irion, Mrs. Walter B. 
James, Miss Annie Burr Jennings, Edward 
Johnson, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. Walter E. 
Ma 3 rnard, Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster Morgan, 
Henry Morgenthau, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert H. 
Montague, Mr. and Mrs. Walter W. Naum' 
burg, Mr. and Mrs. William S. Paley, Mrs. 
Henry Parish, Mrs. John P. Pratt, Frits 
Reiner, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Rice. Mrs. 
J. West Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 


Rosen, Mr. and Mrs. Felix Salmond, Mr. 
Charles E. Sampson, Mr. Ernest Schelling, 
General and Mrs. Sherrill, Mrs. Fredcrioc 
Steinway, Mr. and Ivirs. Theodore Steinway, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Taft, Deems Taylor, 
Mr. Lawrence Tibbett, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Train, C. M. Tremaine, Mrs. Cornelius Van' 
derbilt, Felix M. Warburg, Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen Wardwcll, Ridiard Welling, Mrs. Her' 
bert Witherspoon, Edward Ziegler. 


Committee for New York Night 

Honorary Chairman — ^Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Chairman — ^Hon. James Marshall, Member of the Board of Education. 

Honorary Chairman, Music Educators national Conference — ^Hon. Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
General Chairman, Music Educators National Conference — ^Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Co'Chairmen, Patrons and Sponsors Committee — ^Mrs. Henry Breckinridge, Dr. John A. Harriss. 


General Committee: Dr. Frank J. Arnold, Helen 
L. Baldwin, Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, William F. 
Beisheim, Mabel A. Bessey, Frederick Betz, 
Dorodiy Bildcrace, Christie R. Bohnsack, Ar<- 
thur Bowie, Dr. William A. Boylan, Mary E. 
Brady, Hon. Susan Brandeis, Hon. James 
Byrne, Stella S. Center, Jane Cerreta, Dr. 
Eugene A. Colligan, Robert Comin, Mary A. 
Corbett, Mario E. Cosenza, Bertha C. Dangler, 
Mary Doux, John J. Garvey, Ralph W. Haller, 
Dr. William A. Hanning, Rufus M. Hartill, 
Dr. Henry E. Hein, Antoinette L. Herrmann, 
Hon. Robert W. Higbie, Michael N. Idelson, 
Simon J. Jason, J. M. Johnson, Mary A. Ken.' 
nedy, Samuel M. Levenson, Johanna Lindlof, 
Valentine Mayforth, John J. McHugh, Benja' 
min Menzes, Hon. C. C. Mollenhauer, Limille 
Nicol, George W. Patterson, Dr. John S. Rob' 


erts, Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, Ida R. Roose, 
Mrs. Robert V. Russell, Dr. Joseph M. Shee' 
han, Katherine £. Sullivan, Charles A. Ton' 
sor, Cornelius I. Valentine, Hon. Owen D. 
Young. Ex'O^cio: George H. Gartlan, Direc' 
tor of Music; Joseph P. Donnelly, Assistant 
and Acting Director of Music; William C. 
Bridgman, Executive Chairman; Theodore F. 
Kuper, Executive Co'Cbairman. 

Executive Committee: Arthur Bowie, William C. 
Bridgman, Simon J. Jason. Mary A. Kennedy, 
George W. Patterson, Cornelius I. Valentine. 
Finance Committee: William C. Bridgman, Mary 
A. Kennedy, George W. Patterson. 

Publicity Committee and Arrangements: ChriS' 
tie Bohnsack, Frank McCausland, John J. 
McHugh. 


Committees of the Music Educators National Conference 

1934-1936 


I. COMMITTEES ON MUSIC EDUCATION 

Adult Education in Music: Osbourne McConathy 
(Chairman), Glen Ridge, N. J.; Marion Bauer, 
New York, N. Y.; Eric Clarke, New York, 
N. Y.; Dr. N. H- Dearbome, New York City; 
Franklin Dunham, New York, N. Y.; C. Lee 
Hanmer, New York, N. Y.; Carl A. Marsden, 
New York. N. Y. 

Band and Wind Ensembles in Junior and Senior 
High Schools: William D. Rcvelli (Chairman), 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mac E. Carr, River Rouge, 
Mich.; Mark A. Davis, West Hartford, Conn.; 
J. Dale Diehl, White Plains, N. Y.; Yale H. 
Ellis, Birmingham, Ala.; J. Irving Tallmadge, 
Maywood, Bl.; Joseph Weiss, Oakland, Calif. 

Catholic School Music: Rev. Daniel O’Sullivan 
(Chairman), Church of the Incarnation, New 
York, N. y.; Sister Mary Antonine, River 
Forest, III.; M. Teresa Armitage. New York, 
N. Y.; Rev. Lawrence H. Bracken, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Rev. W, J. Finn, C.S.P., New York, 
N. Y.; Rev. Brother Oswald, C.F.X., Prin' 
cipal St. Michael’s Diocesan High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mother Georgia Stevens, 
New York, N. Y. 

College and University Music: John Beattie 
(Chairman), Evanston, 111.; Sister Mary An' 
tonine, River Forest, HI.; S. Earl Blakeslee, 
Ontario. Calif.; Harold L. Butler, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Glen Haydon. Chapel Hill, N. C.; 


Archie N. Jones, Moscow, Idaho; William E, 
Knuth, San Francisco, Calif.; Earl V, Moore, 
Ann Arbor, Midi.; Russell V. Morgan. Clevc' 
land, O. 

Community Music; Hazd B. Nohavec (Chair' 
man), Claremont, Calif.; Henry S. Drinlrer, 
Merion, Pa.; Harry Glorc, Cincinnati, O.; 
Nellie Beatrice Huger, Hartland, Mich.; 
Mayme E. Irons, Decatur, 111.; Frances Mc' 
Farlane, New York City; Eva L. Sdiurmann, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Alexander Stewart, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Cobby de Stivers, Waco, 
Tex.; Lewis L. Stokey, Mobile, Ala.; Augus' 
tus D. Zanzig, New York City, 

Codrdination and Integration of Music in School 
Curriculum: Hobart Sommers (Chairman), 
Chicago, m.; Frances M. Chatbum, Spring' 
field. 111.; Inez Field Damon, Lowdl, Mass.; 
Effie E. Harman, South Bend, Ind.; Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella, Lincoln, Neb.; Mae Knight 
Siddell, Santa Monica, Calif.; Mabel Spizzy, 
Santa Ana, Calif.; John L. Wilsbach, Oneonta, 
N. Y. 

Elementary General: Agnes Benson (Chaim^), 
Chicago, ni.; Ann Brittson, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y.; Isla M. 
Davis, Wichita, Kan.; Percy Graham, Swamp' 
scott. Mass.: Harry Hill, Kitchener, Ontarm, 
C^.; Lorle Krull, Indianapolis, Ind.; Jessie £. 
Marker, Los Angeles, Calif.; Ethel Sherlock, 
Chicago, m. 
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I. COMMITTEES ON MUSIC EDUCATION 
(Continued) 

Elementary School Choirs: F. Colwell Conklin 
(Chairman), Larchmont, N. Y.; Margaret 
Dirks, Wheaton, 111.; Howard N. Hinga, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Lula Kilpatrick, Cicero, 111.; 
Avis T. Schreiber, Chicago, 111.; William P. 
Twaddell, Durham, N. C.; Ralph W. Wright, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Elementary School Instrumental: David Mattcm 
(Chairman), Ann Arbor, Mich.; Leslie 
Brewer, Tucson, Ariz.; William H. Engel, De*' 
troit, Mich.; Qiarles A. Hayward, Los Gatos, 
Calif.; Lucile A. D. Hennigar, Glendivc, 
Mont.; Traugott Rohner, Evanston, 111.; Ed' 
mund Sdiill, East Orange, N. J. 

Experimental Projects in Music Education: 
Marion Flagg (Chairman), New York City; 
E. B. Brockett, Joliet, 111.; Thomas Hopkins, 
New York City; William S. Larson, Rochester, 
N. Y.; John NeflF, Indiana, Pa.; Otto Ortman, 
Baltimore, Md.; Lilia Belle Pitts, New York 
City; Jesse L. Scott, Philidelphia, Pa.; Lowell 

M. Tilson, Terre Haute, Ind.; Irving Wolfe, 
Cedar Falls, la. 

Instrumental Classes: Joseph E. Skomicka (Chair' 
man), Milwaukee, Wis.; Leroy W. Allen, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Sherman Clute, Rochester, 

N. Y.; Dale Harris, Pontiac, Mich.; Lena 
Milam, Beaumont, Tex.; Wilfred C. Sddager, 
Kansas City, Mo.; George P. Spangler, Phila' 
delphia. Pa. 

MiMic Appreciation: William C. Hartshorn 
(Chairman), Los Angeles, Calif.; Lenora Cof' 
nn, Indian^olis. Ind. ; Hilda E. Dierker, 
Columbus, O.; Theodore M. Finney, Council 
Bluffs, la.; Florence A. Flanagan, Milwaukee, 
Wis,; Ruby Ann Lorcnce, Oakland. Calif.; E. 
J. Sdiultz, Tucson, Ariz.; Sudie L. Williams, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Music Education in the Churches: Olaf C, Chris' 
tiansen (Chairman), Oberlin, O.; Earl E. 
Harper. Evansville, Ind.; M. J. Luvaas, Mead' 
villc. Pa.; R. G. McCutchan, Greencastle, 
Ind.; John Finley Williamson, Princeton, N. J. 

Mtisic Education Through Radio: Arthur H. J. 
Searle (Chairman), Detroit, Mich.; Edgar B. 
Gordon, Madison, Wis.; Myrtle Head, Cleve' 
land, O.; Edith M. Keller, Columbus, O.; 
Alice Rogers, Santa Monica, Calif.; Albert J. 
Southwick, Salt L^c City, Utah. 

Music in Village^ Consolidated and Rural 
Schools: Samuel T. Bums (Chairman), Baton 
Rouge, La.; Minoma Benson, Medina, O.; 
Glenn Gilderslceve, Dover, Del.; Marguerite 
V. Hood, Helena, Mont.; Margaret L. Leist, 
Lakeland, Ky.; Kathleen Munro, Seattle, 
Wash.; Paloma P. Prouty, Riverside, Calif.; 
M. Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Music Supervision: George L. Lindsay (Chair-* 
man), Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles M. Dennis, 
San Francisco. Calif.; Eugene M. Hahnel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Leta K. Kitts, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Clementine Monahan, Memphis, Tenn.; James 
D. Price, Hartford, Conn.; Fowler Smith, 
Detroit. Mich.; Ralph G. Winslow, Albany, 


Music Theory in Secondary Schools: Francis 
Findlay (Chairman), Boston, Mass.; Ina M. 


Davids, Los Angeles, Calif.; Anton H. Embs, 
Oak Park, 111.; Elisabeth Gleason, West Hart' 
ford, Conn.; Max T. Krone, Evanston, 111.; 
MUlton Rusch, Milwaukee, Wis.; Arthur F. A. 
Witte, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Operettas and Operas in the Schools: Ida E. Bach 
(Chairman), Los Angeles, Calif.; Sadie M. 
Rafferty, Evanston, 111.; Emmett A. Raymond, 
St. Paul, Minn.; H. W. Stopher, Baton Rouge, 
La.; Kenneth R. Umfleet, New York, N. Y. 

Orchestra and String Ensemhles in Junior and 
Senior High Schools: Kenneth Kelley (Chair' 
man), Schenectady, N. Y.; George Dasch, 
Chicago, 111.; Gerald Doty, Louisville, Ky.; 
May H. Hanley, Providence, R. I.; C. Paul 
Herturth, West Orange, N. J.; Carl A. Pitzer, 
Seattle, Wash.; Virginia L. Short, Stockton, 
Calif. 

Piano Class Instruction: Ella Mason Aheam 
(Chairman), Westfeld, N. J.; Julia E. Brough' 
ton, New York, N. Y.; Raymond Burrows, 
New York, N. Y.; Naomi Evans, Milwaukee, 
Wise.; Amy Grau Miller, Pasadena, Calif.; 
Grace Helen Nash, Los Angeles, Calif.; Olga 
Prigge, Norwood, O.; Alma Holton Rich, Mel' 
rose. Mass. 

Teacher Training: Joseph A. Leeder (Chairman), 
Columbus, O.i Hugo Anhalt, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Alice E. Bivins, New York City; Mel via 
L. Danielson, Athens, O.; Walter Grimm, 
Winona, Minn.; Helen M. Hosiner, Pottsdam, 
N. Y.; Catharine E. Strouse, Emporia, Kan.; 
Estelle L. Windhorst, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vocal Ensemhles: Frank C. Biddle (Chairman), 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Erhardt Bergstrasser, Chi' 
cago. 111.; F. Edna Davis, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Dale V. Gilliland, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Edward J. Grant, Providence, R. I.; K. Eliza' 
beth Ingalls, Westfield, N. J.; Maurice T. 
Iverson, Sioux City, la. 

Vocal Materials Reviewing: George Oscar Bowen 
(Chairman). Tulsa, Okla.; Ralph Baldwin, 
W. Hartford, Conn.; Marmall Bartholomew, 
New York City; Noble Cain, Chicago, 111.; 
Hollis Dann, New York City; Jacob Evanson, 
Cleveland, O.; Osbourne McConathy, Glen 
Ridge, N. J.; John Finley Williamson, Prince' 
ton, N. J. 

Vocal Music — Junior High School: Clara Ellen 
Starr (Chairman), Detroit. Mich.; Louise 
Brehmer, Sheridan, Wyo.; Florence J. Coats' 

. worth. Galena, 111.; Thelma Heaton, Great 
Falls, Mont.; Ethel Hiscox, New Rodielle, 
N. Y.; Esther Johnson, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Grace G. Pierce, Arlington, Mass.; James L. 
Waller, Tulsa. Okla. 

Vocal Music — Senior High School: Edith M. 
Wines (Chairman), Chicago, 111.; Katharyn E. 
Bauder, Fort Collins, Colo.; Arthur J. Hav' 
lovic, Cinciimati, O.; Ethel M. Henson, 
Seattle, Wash.; Marguerite Porter, Daytona 
Beach, Fla.; Edwin M. Steckel, Peekskill, 
N. Y.; Robert J. White, East Chicago, Ind. 

Voice Training Classes: William Breach (Chair' 
man), Buffalo, N. Y.; Mabelle Glenn. Kansas 
City, Mo.; John A. Hoffman, Cincinnati, O.; 
Harper C. Maybee, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Harry 
W. Seitz, Detroit, Mich.; Marlow G. Smith, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Arthur E. Ward, Mont' 
clair, N. J.; Glenn H. Woods. Oakland, Calif. 



n. COMMITTEES ON EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 

Educational Exhibits: Sarah E. O'Malley (Chairs 
man), Chicago, 111.; Helen Coy Boucher, 
Seattle, Wash.; Mary C. Donovan, Greenwich, 
Conn.; Gem Huffman, Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
George Keenan, Kansas City, Mo.; Julia E. 
Warren, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Festivals and Contests: William W. Norton (Gen- 
eral Chairman), Flint, Mich. 

Activities Council of the Festivals and Contests 
Committee: Joseph E. Maddy (Chairman), 
Ann Arbor, Mi^.; Jessie Mae Agnew, Cas' 

S ir, Wyo.; LeRoy Allen, Los Angeles, Calif.; 

aymond F. Anderson, Birmingham, Ala.; 
E. A. Ardrey, Flagstaff, Ari?.; Mrs. Helen C. 
Baker, Balboa, Canal Zone; John H. Barabash, 
Chicago, 111.; H. L. Beard, Corvallis, Ore.; 
C. Stanton Bclfour, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mar^ 
garet Benson, Baltimore, Md.; Clarence J. 
Best, Webster Groves, Mo.; Arthur H. Brand- 
enburg, Elizabeth, N. J.; W. G. Brandstetter, 
Caldwell, Tex.; Wade R. Brown, Greensboro, 
N. C.; S. T. Bums, Baton Rouge, La.; Harold 
L. Butler, Syracuse, N. Y.; Cleva J. Carson, 
Gainesville, Fla.; N. W. Christiansen, Logan, 
Utah; W. R. Colton, Vermilion, S. D.; Lytton 
S. Davis, Jefferson City, Mo.; Mark A. Davis, 
West Hartford, Conn.; William J. S. Deal, 
Collegcboro, Ga.; Fred Fink, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; J. Henry Francis, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
E. L. Harp, Artesia, N. M.; Wilbert B. 
Hitchner, Wilmington, Del.; Adrian E. 
Holmes, Burlington, Vt.; Marguerite Hood, 
Helena, Mont.; John E. Howard, Grand Forks, 
N. D.; A. E. Johnson, Overton, Nev.; Emma 
R. Knudson, Normal, 111.; David Lawson, 
Topeka, Kan.; Mildred Lewis, Lexington, Ky.; 
Boh Makovsky, Stillwater, Okla.; Roy M. 
Martin, Greenwood, Miss.; John E. C. Mer- 
ker, Newport, R. I.; Elbridge S. Pitcher, Bel- 
fast, Me.; James T. Quarles, Columbia, Mo.; 
U. K. Reese, Elgin, 111.; Mary Carter Riche- 
son, Portsmouth, Va.; Walter B. Roberts, Rock 
Hill, S. C.; J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, O.; 
Harry E. Schultz, Fayetteville, Ark.; M. H. 
Shoemaker, Hastings, Neb.; J. Jones Stewart, 
New Orleans, La.; J. H. Thorp, Twin Falls, 
Id.; Lorrain L. Watters, Des Moines, la.; 
Walter C. Wdke, Seattle, Wash.; H. C. 
Wegner, Waupun, Wis.; Harry E. Whitte- 
more, West Somerville, Mass.; D. O, Wiley, 
Lubbock, Tex.; Arthur L. Williams, Oberlin, 
O.; George C. Wilson, Emporia, Kan. 

Band Section — Festivals and Contests Committee: 
A. A. Harding (Chairman), Urbana, 111.; 
Harry F. Clarke, Lakewood, O.; L. Brace 
Jones, Little Rock, Ark.; A. R. McAllister, 
Joliet, 111.; Ernest S. Williams, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Orchestra Section — Festivals and Contests Com' 
mittee: Charles B. Richter (Chairman). Iowa 
City, la.; John H. Jaquish, Atlantic City, 
N. J.; Adam P. LesinsI^, Whiting, Ind.; J. 
Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, O.; Herman Trat- 
ner, Jr., Oakland, Calif. 

Instrumental Ensembles Section — Festivals a^ 
Contests Committee: Lee M. Lockhart ((msur- 
man), Pittsburgh, Pa.; O. J. Kraushaar, WaU' 
pun, Wis.; James P. Robertson, Springfield, 
Mo.; Claude B. Smith, Evansville, Ind.; 
George E. Wain, Oberlin, O. 


Instrumental Solo Section — Festivals and Con' 
tests Committee: E. C. Moore (Chairman), 
Appleton, Wis.; Dwight Defty, Long Beach, 
Calif.; Arthur Goranson, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
David T. Lawson, Topeka, Kan.; Ralph E. 
Rush, Cleveland Heights, O. 

Vocal Section — Festivals and Contests Commit- 
tee! Richard W. Grant (Chairman), State 
College, Pa.; Charles R. Cutts, Billings, 
Mont.; Haydn M. Morgan, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Carol M. Pitts, Omaha, Neb.; Alfred 
J. Spouse, Rochester, N. Y. 


in. ORGANIZATION COMMITTEES 

Legislative Coordination: Members of the Na- 
tional Board of Directors with Louis W. Curtis, 
Los Angeles, California, as Chairman. 

Commercial Exhibits: Arthur A. Hauser (Chair- 
man), New York City. 

necrology: Secretaries of the Sectional Confer- 
ences with Executive Secretary, National Con- 
ference, as Chairman. 


IV. PROMOTION AND PUBLICITY 


Advisory Committee on Conference Finance: 
Clarence C. Birchard (Chairman), Boston, 
Mass.; Ada Bicking, Indianapolis, Ind.; Wil- 
liam Breach, Buffalo, N. Y. ; Frances E. Clark, 
Camden, N. J.; Hollis Dann, New York City; 
Franklin Dunham, New York City; Peter W. 
Dykema, New York City; George Gartlan, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charles E. Griffith, Newark, 
N. J.; Arthur A. Hauser, New York City; 
Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Os- 
bourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, N. J.; Rus- 
sell V. Morgan, Cleveland, O.; E. W. New- 
ton, Boston, Mass.; Victor L. F. Rebmann, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; J. Tatian Roach, New York 
City; C. M. Tremaine, New York City; Glenn 
H. Woods, Oakland, Calif. 


Contacts and Relations: Osbourne McConathy 
(Chairman), Glen Ridge, N. J.; Frances E. 
Clark, Camden, N. J.; Mary M. (Donway. 
New Orleans, La.; Hollis Dann, New York 
City; Frances Dickey, Seattle, Wash.; Franklin 
Dunham, New York City; Peter W. Dykema, 
New York City; Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, 
O.; Howard Hanson, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. 
John A. Jardine, Fargo, N. D.; C. M. Tre- 
maine. New York Citv. 


Music Education Broadcasts: Peter W. Dykema 
(Chairman), New York City; Clarence C. 
Birchard, Boston, Mass.; Leslie P. Clau^n, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Charles M. Dennis, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Frances Dickey, Seattle, 
Wash.; Franklin Dunham, New York City; 
Edgar B. Gordon, Madison, Wis.; W. (Dtto 
Micssner, Chicago, 111.; Grace V. Wilson, 
Wichita, Kan.; Sectional Conference Presi- 
dents. 


Transportation: C. E. Lutton (Chairman), Chi- 
cago, 111.; Anne Landsbury Beck, Eugene, 
Ore.; Samuel T. Bums, Baton Rouge, La.; 
Charles R. Cutts, Billings, Mont.; Lytton S. 
Davis, Jefferson City, Mo.; Charles M. Den- 
nis, San Francisco, Calif.; Francis H. Diets, 
Fredonia, N. Y.; John Howard, Grand Forks, 
N. D.; John H. Jaquish, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Merrill C. McEwen, Bowling Green, O.; 
Horence Nylund, Evcleth, Minn.; E. J. 
Schultz, Tucson, Ariz.; Arthur Wahlbcrg, 
Fresno, Calif. 



GENERAL PROGRAM 

Twcnty'fourth Meeting (Fifth Biennial) 

New York, N. Y., March 29-' April 3, 1936 

Saturday, March 2$ 

MORNING 

Registration (Hotel Pennsylvania, Mezzanine Floor). 

Meetings of Music Education Research Council; Executive Committee of the M.E.N.C. 

Services at Temple Emanu'El. "The integral performance of the ’Sacred Service’ by the eminent 
American composer Ernest Bloch (the second part of the Festival of American Choral Music 
sponsored by Congregation Emanu'El of the City of New York) will be given by the 
Emanu'El Choir, conducted by Lazare Saminsky, Music Director of the Congregation. This 
will be the second full performance of Ernest Bloch’s ’Sacred Service’ in America." 

Children’s Concert — New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Ernest Schelling, Conductor (Carnegie 


EVENING 

Operetta, ’’Norwegian Nights,’’ Montclair Hi^ School, Montclair, New Jersey, Arthur E. 
Ward, Director. 

Sunday, March 29 
MORNING 

Registration (Hotel Pennsylvania, Mezzanine Floor). 

Meetings of National Board of Directors, Music Education Research Coimcil. 

Services in Various Churches, Metropolitan New York. 

Meeting of Voice Teachers and Chorus Directors to consider forming national organization (Foyer 
of Southeast Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). 

AFTERNOON 

Philharmonic Orchestra (Carnegie Hall). Arturo Toscanini, Conductor; Nathan Milstein. Soloist. 
Brahms Requiem — St. Thomas Church, Fifth Ave. and 53rd St. Combined choirs of St. Thomas 
Church and Chapel, T. Tertius Noble, Conductor; Andrew Tietjen at the organ. 

Meeting of the Hospitality Committee, Frances E. Clark, Chairman. (Foyer, Southeast Ballroom. 
Hotel Pennsylvania.) 

EVENING 

CONCERT. Auditorium of the Juilliard School of Music. The Orchestra of the Juilliard School 
of Music; New York Oratorio Society; Rosalyn Tureck, Pianist; Albert Stoessel, Conductor. 
Lobby Sing (Hotel Pennsylvania). Host City Night. Chairman: Joseph P. Donnelly, Acting 
Director of Music, New York City Schools. General Chairman: M. Claude Rosenberry, 
State Director of Music, Pennsylvania. 

Monday, March 3D 
MORNING 

Registration (Mezzanine Floor. Hotel Pennsylvania). 

Exhibits open — auspices Music Education Exhibitors Association (Mezzanine Floor, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania) . 

Music Education Achievements Exhibit (Mezzanine Floor, Hotel Pennsylvania) . C h ai rma n : 
Sara E. O’Malley, Chicago Public Schools. 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION (Metropolitan Opera House). Presiding: Walter H. Butterfield, 
First Vice-President, M. E. N. C., Providence, ]^ode Island. 

Juliet (Illinois) Township High School Band, A. R. McAllister, Director. Guest Conductor: 
Edwin Franko Goldman. 

"Music in the Educational Process,’’ Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, 
New York. N. Y. 

Greetings, Dr. George H. Cardan, Director of Music, New York City Schools. 

R^ponse: Herman F. Smith, Director of Music, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, President, Music 
Educators National Conference. 

Preliminary business meeting. Election of Nominating Committee. 

Women’s Chorus, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York, Elmer M. Hintz, Director. 

"Changing Interpretations of Culture." Dr. Harry Woodbum Chase, Chancellor, New York 
University. 

Meeting of the Sectional Conference Presidents. (Room 118, Hotel Pennsylvania.) 

Luncheon. In-and-About Clubs, Music Educators Clubs arid Associations of the United States 
(Grand Bdlroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). Hosts: In-and- About New York Music Educators 
Club, -j- Chairman: Fowler Smith, Director of Music Education, Detroit. A panel jury, 
of wmeh Peter Dykema will be chairman, will discuss the question, "What are the Objectives 
^d PurpMcs ^ of In-and- About Clubs and by what Means may they most Happily Achieve 
ThMC Encte? Singing of the clubs will be conducted by the president of the first dub. 
R. Lee Osbum. 
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AFTERNOON 

Visit tihc exhibits. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION (Metropolitan Opera House). Presiding; Ada Bicking, Director 
of Arthur Jordan Conservatory, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Hartford (Conn.) Inter-High School Orchestra, James Denning Price, Director. 

Topic; '‘The Place of Music in the Curriculum and Life." A aeries of five short papers 
followed by a panel discussion, by the following members of the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, treating the subject from the viewpoints of various fields; Peter W. 
Dykema, Chairman, Music Education, General; Alice E. Bivins, Music Education, Elementary; 
Thomas H. Briggs, Secondary Education; Lyman Bryson, Adult Education; Norval L, Church, 
Music Education, Instrumental; L. Thomas Hopkins, Secondary Curriculum; William H. 
Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education; James L. Mursell, Psycholo^ of the Arts; Harold 
Rugg, Social Psychology; Florence B. Stratemeyer, Elementary Curriculum: George D. 
Strayer, Educational Administration; Goodwin Watson, Psychology of the Individual. 

A Cappella Choir of Newcomb College and Tulane University, New Orleans, La, Majmard 
Klein, Director. 

Sigma Alpha Iota Musicale and Tea for all visiting members (Sigma Alpha Iota National House 
Headquarters, 25 Prospect Place, 42d St., East of 2nd Ave.). 

Visit the exhibits. 

Pianoforte Clinic (Southeast Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). Provided through the cooperation 
of the Piano Teachers’ Congress of New York (President, Jennie Buchwald), and the 
Associated Music Teachers League (President, A. Verne Westlake, Mus. Doc.). Greetings 
to our Colleagues — ^Jennie Buchwald. "The Importance of Piano Lessons for the Child" — 
Albert von Doenhoff, Pianist, Teacher, Composer. "The Pre-School Child" — ^Floy Ross- 
man, Author, Teacher. "Studio Talks” — ^Elizabeth O. Robertson, Teacher. "Correlating 
Piano Study with the School Background" — Grace Hofheimer, Teacher and Pianist. "The 
Psychology of Musical Talent" — ^Marguerite Valentine, Pianist, Teacher. Discussion. 
Voice Clinic (Salle Modeme, Hotel Pennsylvania). New York Voice Educators Committee, 
Percy Rector Stephens, Chairman. Speakers; John Charles Thomas, Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Ernest G. Hesser, Director of Music Public Schools, Cincinnati, O. ("Singing 
in Our Public Schools"); George Fergusson, Chairman American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. 


EVENING 

CONCERT— NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS (Madison Square Garden). All High School Con- 
cert Band, Edwin S. Tracy and Edward J. A. Zeiner, Directors. All Elementary School 
Chorus, Peter J. Wilhousky, Director. All High School Symphoiw Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, Guest Conductor; Carl Danielson and Philip Ehrlich, Directors. All High 
School Chorus, Peter J, Wilhousky, Director. All High School Chorus and Choir of 200 
Boy Sopranos, Joseph P. Donnelly, Director; John Hammond, Organist. Combined choruses, 
orchestra, band and organ, Joseph P. Donndly, Director. 

Remarks — ^Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, and James Marshall, Chairman, 
Committee for New York Night. 

Presentation of Testimonial from New York City School diildren to Walter Damrosch. 
Mrs. Franldin D. Roosevelt, Honorary Chairman, Committee for New York Night. 
RECEPTION AND DANCE (Grand Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). Auspices Music Education 
Exhibitors Association. 

Tuesday, March 31 
MORNING 


Founders, Past Presidents and Life Members Breakfast. (Roof Garden, Hotel Pennsylvania.) Pro- 
gram in Charge of Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, Chairman of the Founders, Camden, New 
Jersey. 

Band Clinic (Southeast Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). Conducted by the National Sch^l Band 
Association. Presiding: Ralph Rush, Member of Board of Directors. N.S.B. A., Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. "TEe Joliet Instrumental Music Plan" — ^A. R. McAllister, Director of 
the Joliet Township High School Band, President of the National School Band Association. 
1936 National Contest Required Music — ^Played by the Joliet Band. 


Section Meetings. (See "Section Meetings.”) 

Visitation, Juilliard School of Music, 130 Claremont Avenue. 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS; 

California-Western School Music Conference (Colonial Room, McAlpin Hotel). Mary E. 
Ireland, President. Program to be announced. 

Northwest Music Educators Conference (meets with California-Western at McAlpin Hotel). 
Ethel Henson, President. 

Eastern Music Educators Conference (Roof Garden, Penntylvania Hotel) . George L. Lindsay, 
President. Chairman of Arrangements: Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N^ York. Music program 
by Upper Darby (Pa.) High School Chorus, Clyde A. Dengler, Director. Other features to 
be announced. 

North Central Music Educators Conference (Grand Ballroom, Hotel New Yorlrer). Mrs. 
Carol M. Pitts, President, (Chairman of Arrangements: Esther Goetz, Chicago Public Schools. 
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Program: “Minneapolis 1937.” “Minor Bowes Amateur Radio Hour” witib a galaxy of 
stars; other features to be announced. 

Southern Conference for Music Education (Green Room, McAlpin Hotel). Grace VanDyke 
More, President. Chairman of Arrangements: Margaret Benson, Baltimore, Maryland. Pro' 
gram: Reports of Study Groups. Business Meeting. Announcement of 1937 Conference City. 
Music. 

Southwestern Music Educators Conference (Florentine Room, Governor Clinton Hotel). John 
C. Kendel, President. Toastmaster; Grace Wilson, Director of Music, Wichita, Kansas. 
Program: A Group of songs by Mary Kendel (Columbia Broadcasting System staflF artist). 
Address — ^A. Walter Kramer, Editor of Musical America and Distinguished Composer. 
Reports of State Chairmen. 

AFTERNOON 

Visit the exhibits. 

Visitation, Juilliard School of Music, 130 Claremont Avenue. 

Section Meetings. (See "Section Meetings.”) 

American School of the Air (Carn^ie Hall). Presented by Dorothy Gordon with the assistance 
of the Columbia Symphony Orchestra, Bernard Herrmann, Director. Soloists; Dorothy 
Gordon, Howard Barlow, Bruna Castagna and Theo Karle. Speaker: Dr. Joseph M. Sheehan, 
Associate Superintendent of New York City Schools. 

Visit the exhibits. 

Voice Clinic (Salle Moderne, Hotel Pennsylvania). New York Voice Educators Committee, 
Percy Rector Stephens, Chairman. Speakers: Walter H. Butterfield, Director of Music, 
Public Schools, Providence, Rhode Island (“Learning to Sing for the Fun of It”); Alois 
Havrilla, Radio Announcer. (Recently awarded the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
Gold Medal for Diction.) 

Pianoforte Clinic (Governor Room, Governor Clinton Hotel). Provided through the cooperation 
of the Piano Teachers’ Congress of New York and the Associated Music Teachers League. 
Problems of Technieme and Tone^Production. “The Creative Approach to Piano Study” — 
William O’Toole, M. A. Lecturer, Teacher. “Piano Teaching Material Illustrating 
Matthay Technique” — ^Fiona McCleary, Composer, Teacher. Tone Color with Pianoforte 
Illustrations — ^A. Verne Westlake, Teadher, Pianist; Irene Hampton at the piano. Discussion. 
Dinners: Mu Phi Epsilon— Dinner (East Room, Hotel New Yorker). Phi Beta — ^Dinner (El 
Patio, McAlpin Hotel) . -»• Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia — Banquet and Initiation (Southeast 
Ballroom and Foyer, Hotel Pennsylvania). Sigma Alpha Iota — ^Initiation and Dinner (Roof 
Garden, Hotel Pennsylvania). 

EVENING 

GRAND OPERA (Metropolitan Opera House). Special performance for the Music Educators 
National Conference of the opera "Lohengrin,” by the Metropolitan Opera Company with 
Elisabeth Rethberg (Elsa), Rene Maison (Lohengrin), Friedrich Schorr (Telramund), Doro* 
thee Manski (Ortrud), Emanuel List (the King). Artur Bodanzky, Conductor. 

Lobby Sing (Hotel Pennsylvania). Host Conference Night. Chairman; George L. Lindsay, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, President, Eastern Music Educators Conference. Conductors: 
Laura Bryant, Ithaca, New York; Hollis Dann, New York University; Will Earhart, PittS' 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Accompanists; F. Edna Davis, Philadelphia; Helen S. Leavitt, Boston. 


Wednesday, April 1 
MORNING 

Breakfasts: Christiansen Choral School (Cafe Rouge, Hotel Pennsylvania). Potsdam State 
Normal School (Salle Moderne, Hotel Pennsylvania). 

Visit the exhibits. 

Orchestra Clinic (Roof Garden, Hotel Pennsylvania). Conducted by the National School Orches^ 
tra Association. -*• Presiding: Adam P. Lesinsky, President, National School Orchestra 
Association, Whiting, Indiana. Clinic Conductors: Charles B. Righter, University of 
Iowa; Francis Findlay, New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. Assisting in the 
Clinic: Alexander Hamilton High School Orchestra, Brooklyn; Edward J. A. Zeiner, Director. 

High School Solo Singing Contest (Governor Room, Governor Clinton Hotel). Under the 
Auspices of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing, the Chicago Council of Teachers 
of Singing, and the Vocal Section, Festivals and Contests Committee, M.E.N.C. [The 
competition is open only to- singers who received honor rating at the preliminary competitions 
held in connection with the 1935 Sectional Conferences. All 1935 honor winners arc 
eligible, even though not registered in high sohool this academic year. The six competitors 
^receiving the highest honor grade will be awarded a free scholarship for one year in some 
distinguished sdiool of music. (The Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., The 
Institute of Musical Art, of the Juilliard School, New York, and the New England (Don^ 
servatory of Music, Boston, Mass., have donated scholarships.) There are six judges: Three 
from the National Conference, one from the American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
one from the (Chicago Council of Teachers of Singing and one from the New York Singing 
Teadiers Association. Committee in charge of die competition: Frederick H. Haywood, 
Chairman for the American Academy of Teachers of Singing; Thomas Ma^umey, Chairman 
for the Chicago Council of Teachers of Singing; Richard Grant, Chairman, Vocal Section, 
Festivals and Contests Committee, M.E.N.C.] 
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Section Meetings. (See ’’Section Meetings.”) 

Lun^con Meetings: State Chairmen of the M.E.N.C. (Travelers Club, 18th floor. Hotel 
Pennsylvania). National Music Camp (Town Hall Club, 123 W. 43rd Street— near 
Times Square between 6th and 7th Avenues). 


Visit the exhibits. 


AFTERNOON 


Section Meetings. (See ’’Section Meetings.”) 

National School Orchestra Association — ^Annual Meeting (Travelers Club, 18th floor. Hotel 
Pennsylvania) . 

Visit the exhibits. 

Tea; Reunion: Bowling Green University — ^Reunion of students and alumni (Teachers College, 
Columbia University). Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Dr. John Hoffmann, Dean 

(Tea at Hotel New Yorker). 

Pianoforte Clinic (Governor Room, Governor Clinton Hotel). Provided through the cooperation 
of the Piano Teachers’ Congress of New York, and the Associated Music Teachers’ League. 
Speaker: Ernest Hutcheson, Dean, Juilliard School of Music. Discussion. 

Voice Clinic (Salle Modeme, Hotel Pennsylvania). New York Voice Educators Committee. 
Percy Rector Stephens, Chairman. Speakers: Edward Johnson, General Manager, Metros 

politan Opera Company; Mabelle Glenn, Director of Music, Kansas City, Mo. (Subject: 
’’The Boy Voice Through Changing Period.”) 

Dinners: American Institute of Normal Methods — ^Dinner (Southeast Ballroom, Hotel Pennsyb 
vania) . Music Education Exhibitors Association — ^Biennial Business Meeting and Dinner 
(The Roof, Hotel Pennsylvania). New York University — Testimonial Dinner for Dr. 

Hollis Dann (Grand Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). Teachers College of Columbia Uni' 
versity — ^Dinner (Teachers College). Trenton State Teachers College — ^Dinner (Schrafts*, 
220 West 57th St.). 


EVENING 

CONCERT. ASSOCIATED GLEE CLUBS OF AMERICA (Madison Square Garden). Guest 
artist: Helen Jepson. Guest Conductor: Herman F. Smith, President M.E.N.C. Guest 
organisation: Joliet High School Band. 

Lobby Sing (Hotel Pennsylvania, Caf£ Rouge). Music Education Exhibitors Association Night. 
Chairman: Arthur A. Hauser, President M.E.E.A. Leaders: Geoffrey O’Hara, H. T. 
Burleigh, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth. Accompanist: A. Walter Kramer. -•* Special Feature: The 
Exhibitors Band, Harold Bachman, Director. 


Thursday, April 2 
MORNING 

Breakfasts: Phi Sigma Mu Fraternity (Foyer, Southeast Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). 

Band Clinic continued from Tuesday (Grand Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). Presiding: A. R. 
McAllister, President National School Band Association. 

Discussion and demonstration of the "Fundamentals of Band Teaching,” by William D. 
Revelli, Director University of Michigan Band. Assisting in the demonstration, George 
Washington High School Band, Luther Gloss, Director. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION (Metropolitan Opera House) . Presiding: Herman F. Smith, 
President Music Educators National Conference. 

John Adams High School Orchestra, Cleveland, Ohio; Amos G. Wesler, Clonductor. 

"The Federation Youth Movement” — Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, President National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

"Orchestrating the Curriculum” — Milton C. Potter, Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Intcr'High Schools Choir, Rochester, New York; Alfred Spouse, Director. 

Brief Review of a Decade of Progress — Arthur A. Hauser, President, Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association. 

"The National Stephen Foster League — ^Its Scope and Aims” — Edwin N. C. Barnes, Executive 
Secretary. 

Biennial Business Meeting. (Election of Officers, Invitations for 1938 convention.) 

Orchestra Rehearsal, National Orchestra Association, Leon Bar?in, Conductor (Carnegie Hall). 
Meeting of the Piano Teachers’ Congress, Stcinway Hall, 113 W. 57th Street. (10:00) Business 
Meeting; (10:30) Studio Talks — Mary E. Huber and Rose Durieu; (11:00) Modern Music — 
Rebecca Davidson. 

Luncheon Meetings: Eastman School of Music (East Room, Hotel New Yorker). National 
School Orchestra Association and National School Band Association (Salle Modeme, Hotd 
Pennsylvania). Pennsylvania Members of the M.E.N.C. (Green Room, McAlpin Hotel). 
Schools in Eight Year Study Plan (Gramercy Room, Hotel Governor Clinton). 
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AFTERNOON 

Visit the exhibits. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY CONCERT (Metropolitan Opera House). 
Director: Joseph P. Donnelly, Assistant and Acting Director of Music, in charge of Junior 
High School Music. Fife, Drum and Bugle Corps of P.S. 71, the Bronx, Fred Brown, 
director. Clifford Troxell, organist. 

Section Meetings. (See "Section Meetings.") 

Visit the exhibits. 

Voice Clinic (Salle Modemc, Hotel Pennsylvania). New York Voice Educators Committee, 
Percy Rector Stephens, Chairman. -»■ Speakers: Florence Easton, Metropolitan Opera Como 
pany; Kenneth Mook, Director of Vocal Music and Fundamental Speech Training, East High 
School, Rochester, New York ("The Coordination of Speech and Song in Class Voice 
Teaching"). 

Pianoforte Clinic (Southeast Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). Provided through the cooperation 
of the Piano Teachers’ Congress of New York and the Associated Music Teachers League. 
Educational Aspects of Pianoforte Teaching. "Coordination of the Essentials of Musician- 
ship in Pianoforte Teaching" — Gustave L. Becker, Composer and Teacher. "De^ite 
Objectives in Piano Teaching" — ^Harold W. Friedman, Educator. "Piano Study as 
Education for Life" — ^Raymond Burrows, Lecturer on Music Education, Columbia University. 

EVENING 

CONFERENCE DINNER (Grand Ballroom, Hbtcl Pennsylvania). Chairman of Arrangements: 
Mabel T. Hackett, Julia Richman High School, New York. Master of Ceremonies: Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, Director Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New York. Speakers: Mrs. 
Augustus Belmont, Chairman Metropolitan Opera Guild; John Finley, Editor, New York 
Times; Hon. Fiorello H. La Guardia, Mayor of New York. Group of Songs: Richard 
Bonelli, Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra Concert (Carnegie Hall). Serge Kousseviteky, Conductor. 

Lobby Sing (Pennsylvania Hotel, Cafe Rouge). Ladies* Night. Chairman: Grace V. Wilson. 
Director of Music, Wichita, Kansas. -•* Assisting leaders: Catharine Strouse, Emporia. 
Kansas; Hannah Whitacrc, Kirksvillc, Missouri; Jessie Mae Agnew, Casper, Wyoming; Effie 
Harmon, South Bend, Indiana. Accompanist: Gratia Boyle, Wichita, Kansas. 


Friday, April 3 
MORNING 

Orchestra Clinic — continued from Wednesday (Grand Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). Conducted 
by the National School Orchestra Association. Presiding: Adam P. Lesinsky, President 
National School Orchestra Association, Whiting, Indiana. Assisting in the clinic: Alex- 
ander Hamilton High School Orchestra, Brooklyn; Edward J. A. Zeiner, Director. 

Visit the exhibits. 

FOURTH GENERAL SESSION (Center Theater, Radio City). Demonstration of Recent Devel- 
opments in Reproduction of Sound, Color, and Motion. Demonstrations contributed by 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc.; Electrical Research Products, Inc. 

NBC Music Appredation Hour (Metropolitan Opera House). A special Music Appreciation 
Hour offered by the National Broadcasting Company and Walter Damrosch in honor of the 
Music Educators National Conference. The program conducted by Dr. Damrosch will be 
performed by the National Broadcasting Company orchestra and will include the first per- 
formance anywhere of Dr. Damrosch's Abraham Lincoln song with baritone solo (Theodore 
Webb), a chorus of 400 high school students trained by Peter Wilhousky and an orchestra. 
Program broadcast over combined NBC-WEAF-WJZ Networks. 

Luncheon Meetings: Fredonia State Normal School (Foyer, Southeast Ballroom, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania). American Choral and Festival Alliance (Roof Garden, Pennsylvania Hotel). 
Sponsored by the Alliance and the Intercollegiate Musical Council. Presiding: Mrs. Harriet 
Steel Pickemell, Executive Chairman of the Intercollegiate Council, and Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher, President of the Alliance. Subject: "International Singing Festival of 1937.’* 

AFTERNOON 

Visit the exhibits. 

FIFTH GENERAL SESSION (Metropolitan Opera House). Presiding: Louis Woodson Curtis, 
Second Vice-President, Music Educators National Conference, Los Angeles, California. 
New York University Symphonic Band, Ernest S. Williams, Conductor. 

"The Ministry of Music" — Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Minister Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

'’Music in Education" — ^Agnes Samuelson, President National Education Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

New Jersey All-State High School Orchestra. Conductors: Herman Toplansky, Herbert 
Lloyd, Clifford Demarest. New Jersey All-State High School Chorus. Conductors: K. 
Elisabeth Ingalls, Arthur E. Ward. Guest Conductor: Howard Hanson, Director Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, New York. Accompanists: Edith M. Albinson, Bloomfield, 
N. J., Almira Roath Strohl, East Orange, N. J. 
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Visit the exhibits. 

Voice Clinic (Salle Modeme, Hotel Pennsylvania). New York Voice Educators Committee. 
Percy Rector Stephens, Chairman. Speakers: Alfred Spouse, Assistant Director of Music, 
Rodiester, New York; Deems Taylor, Intemationally'known Composer; Edgar Schofield, 
President of the New York Singing Teachers Association. 

Pianoforte Clinic (Roof Garden, Hotel Pennsylvania). Provided through the coSperation of the 
Piano Teachers’ Congress of New York and the Associated Music Teachers League. Bach 
Program on the Clavichord — ^Jean S. Budianan. Comments on the Early Tradition of 
Interpretation — ^Arnold Dolmetsch. *•- General Discussion relating to Bach study on the piano. 

EVENING 

FOLK FESTIVAL (Metropolitan Opera House). Presented by the New York Folk Festival 
Council. 

Lobby Sing (Hotel Pennsylvania, Cafe Rouge). Past Presidents’ Night, Chairman; William 
Brea<h, Director of Music, Buffalo, New York. 

Saturday, April 4 
MORNING 

Executive Committee of M.E.N.C. Meeting (with retiring and newly elected members). 

Children’s Concert (Carnegie Hall). New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Ernest Schelling, Con- 
ductor. 



SECTION MEETINGS 

Twenty^fourth Meeting (Fifth Biennial) 

New York, N, Y., March 29- April 3, 1936 

Tuesday Momingr* March 31 

CX)h4MUNITY MUSIC (Salle Modeme, Hotel Pennsylvania). Chairman: Hatel B. Nohavee, 
Director of Music, Claremont, California. 

Federal — **The Federal Music Project." Mrs. Frances McFarland, Director of Music Education 
for New York City Federal Music Project. 

Civic — "The New Alphabet Challenges Our Cities." Harry F. Glorc, Supervisor of Community 
Music, Public Recreation Commission, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Home and Life — "Music as a Part of Normal Life." Henry S. Drinker, Attorney at Law, 
Merion, Pa. 

School — "The High School Musician Inspects the Music in His Community." Russell V. 
Morgan, Director of Music, Cleveland Public Schools. 

Condensed Sketches: "Mothersingers and Fathersingers" — ^M^me E. Irons, Director of Music, 
Decatur, Illinois. "Major Music Festivals" — Sadie Rafferty, Director of Music, Evanston, 
Illinois. -9- "Consolidating the Church Choim" — ^Haydn Morgan, Director of Music, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. "Municipally Supported Symphony Orchestras" — John Denues, Director 
of Music, Baltimore, Maryland. Discussion: Led by Augustus Zantig, National Recreation 
Association, New York, N. Y. 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC — GENERAL (Metropolitan Opera House). Chairman: Agnes Benson, 
Supervisor of Music in the Elementary Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

"Present Day Trends in Music Education in the Elementary Schools" — ^Ethel Sherlock, Super- 
visor of Music, Chicago, Illinois. 

"Pre-School Music" — ^Helen Christianson, Supervisor Nursery Sdiools, W.P.A., and Chairman 
of Music Committee of the Association of Childhood Education. 

"Music in the Kindergarten" — ^Alice G. Thom, Professor of Kindergarten Music Education, 
Columbia Uiiivcrsity. 

"The Function of Rote Singing and Music Reading in the Elementary Grades." A demon- 
stration by forty seventh-grade pupils from the Eastern Junior High School, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts; Ruth L. Curtis, Tcamer. Speakers: Percy Graham, Director of Music, Lynn, 
Massachusetts, and Professor of School Music Methods, Boston University. Laura Bryant, 
Director of Music, Ithaca, New York. 

"The Opportunity Offered the Talented Child" — Demonstrated by students from Malden, Harriet 
M. Perkins, Director of Music, Malden, Massachusetts. 




EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS IN MUSIC EDUCATION (Governor Room. Governor Clinton 
Hotel). Chairman: Marion Flagg, Horace Mann School, New York, N. Y. 

Report on National Survey of Experimental Projects in Music Education by Sylvia F. Bienstock, 
New York. 

"A National Coordination of Studies in Music Education" — Will Earhart, Director of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

"Research and the Conservatory" — Otto Ortman, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
I^ryland. 

"A Study of Young Children’s Rhythmic Responses to Music" — Helen Christianson, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

"The Music Teacher’s Responsibility for Research" — ^Irving Wolfe, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

"Classroom Experimentation, in Functional Music" — ^L. Thomas Hopkins, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. . 

Discussion Summary, Peter W. Dykema. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC CLASSES (Southeast Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania) . Chairman: 
J. E. Skomicka, Supervisor of Wind Instrument Instruction, Milwaukee Public SAooU. 
Subject: Problems of Instrumental Music Classes: "How and When to Teach ’^at?" 
Demonstration: "The Individual Instrument Class"-— Ralph Rush, Director Instrumental Music, 
Cleveland Heights. Ohio. 

Address and Demonstration: "Can Aptitude for Specific Musical Instruments Be Predicted?" ^Dr. 

Charles J. Lamp, Supervisor Instrumental Music, San Francisco. 

Demonstration: "Classes of Heter<^eneous Instruments. Arc They Practical? How Are They 
Tau^t ?" — Lee M. Lockhart, Director Instrumental Music, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Discussion: Teaching technic, materials, sequence of presentation of teaching problems. Also 
discussion on any or all of the demonstrations presented. 
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VOCAL MUSIC— SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL (Grand Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). Chairman: 
Edith M. Wines, John Marshall High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Girls’ Chorus, Washington Irving High School, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Stella G. Heiden, 
Director. 

Discussion: ’’Girls’ Vocal Grotros — ^Thcir Importance and Opportunities” — Ethel M. Henson, 
President Northwest Music Educators Conference, Seattle, Washington. 

High School Chorus, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania; Clyde R. Dengler, Director. 

Vocal Music Clinic. Conducted by John Smallman, Conductor of Los Angeles (California) 
Oratorio Society; Conductor of University of Southern California A Cappella Choir. 

Assembly Singing: A Constructive Demonstration — George Strickling, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Tuesday Afternoon, March 31 

TEACHER TRAINING (Salle Modeme, Hotel Pennsylvania). Chairman: Joseph A. Leeder, 
Ohio State University. 

’’The Madrigal Singers,” State Teachers College, Lowell, Mass.; Androneke Mekalatos, Leader. 

I. Symposium: ’’What Can the Teacher Training Schools Do to Prepare the Beginning Music 
Teaaxer to Better Meet His Teaching Problems?” (1) Suggestions given by beginning 
music teachers. (2) Report of these suggestions by a committee of training teachers. 

(3) Discussion: Led by Helen Hosmer, Crane School of Music, Potsdam, New York. 

II. General Topic: ’’What Should the Graduate Course in Music Education Include?” (1) 
Address: Alice E. Bivins, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. (2) Dis' 
cussion. 

CONTESTS AND FESTIVALS ACTIVITIES COUNCIL (Roof Garden, Hotel Pennsylvania). 
Chairman: Joseph E. Maddy, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Contests or Festivals? Panel Discussion, (a) How do festivals differ from contests? Dr. Hollis 
Dann, Director, Dept, of Music Education, New York University, (b) What has the 
contest done for music education? C. Stanton Belfour, Director, Pennsylvania Forensic 
League, (c) What advantages has the festival? John E. C. Merker, Exec. Sec’y, New 
England School Music Festival Association, (d) Can the festival take the place of the 
contest? Marguerite V, Hood, State Supervisor of Music, Helena, Montana, (e) Can the 
good features of the contest and the festival be combined? Carol M. Pitts, Central Hi^ 
School, Omaha, Nebraska. ^ 

The Value of State School Music Clinics, (a) To directors expecting to enter contests: A. R. 
McAllister, President, National School Band Association, (b) To directors not participating 
in contests. W. W. Norton, Director, Flint Community Music Association. 

’’Are Present Classification Schedules Satisfactory?” — Geo. C. Wilson, Associate Professor of 
Music Education, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 

’’Are Judges Score Sheets a Help or a Handicap?” — ^Arthur L. Williams, Assistant Professor of 
Public School Music, Oberlin College. 

’’Can Judging be Standardized?” — ^Lee M. Lockhart, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

MUSIC EDUCATION IN THE CHURCHES (Governor Room, Governor Clinton Hotel). 
Chairman: Olaf C. Christiansen, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Illustrated Talk: ’’Organ Literature for the Church Service” — ^Professor Bruce Davis, Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music. 

’’The Expanding Horizon of Church Music” — ^Professor Cecil Michener Smith, University of 
Chicago. 

The Montclair College Choir, New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montclair. New Jersey; 
Carl F. Mueller, Conductor. 

MUSIC APPRECIATION (Grand Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania), Chairman: William Hartshorn, 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Public Schools. 

Anderson (Indiana) High School Choral Club, Ruth B. Hill, Director. 

’’The Use of Contemporary Music with Children in the Elementary Schools” — Cloea Thomas, 
Critic Teacher, Cmio State University, 

’’The Radio and Music Appreciation” — ^Pitts Sanborn, Music Critic, New York World Tdegram; 
Director, Radio Institute <rf Audible Arts. 

Discussion. 

VOICE TRAINING CLASSES (Southeast Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). CJhairman: William 
Breach, Director of Music, Buffalo, New York. 

Recital program by mmnbers of the voice training classes of the Montclair, New Jersey, High 
School. Arthur E. Ward, Director. 
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'Modern Trends in Voice Class Instruction” — W. Warren Shaw, New York, N* Y. 

'Dynamic Phonetics and Their Use in Voice Training Classes” — ^Kenneth N. Westerman, Adrian, 
Michigan. (Demonstration with a group of pupils from the Adrian, Mich., H. S.) 

‘Singing on the Radio” — Estelle Liebling, New York, N. Y. 

discussion. 

Wednesday Momingr, April 1 

2LEMENTARY MUSIC — GENERAL, continued from Tuesday morning (Metropolitan Opera 
House). Chairman: Agnes Benson, Supervisor of Music in the Elementary Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

“The Value of Eurythmics in Education” — ^Lucy Duncan Hall, Seabring, Florida. 

''Rh 3 rthmic Development in the Public Schools” — Avis T. Schreiber, Supervisor of Music, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

"The Place of Creative Music in the Curriculum of the Elementary School” — ^Dr. L. Thomas 
Hopkins, Associate Professor of Education, Columbia University. 

Demonstration — ^Theodora Perrine, Buxton Country Day School, Short Hills, New Jersey. 

"Inviting Tots to Write Tunes” — ^Mary C. Donovan, Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Exhibition Teaching with Special Class — ^Dorothea Thompson. Greenwich, Connecticut. 

"Enriching the School Program with Creative Music” — Velma W. Henrickson, Principal, East 
Public School, Long Beach, New York. 


MUSIC EDUCATION THROUGH RADIO (NBC Studio H8, RCA Building, 30 Rockefeller 
Pla 2 a). Chairman: Arthur H. J. Searle. Supervising Instructor of Music in charge of 
HUgh Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

I. Educational Techniques in Broadcasting 

"Children's Broadcasts in Other Countries,” Dorothy Gordon. (To be followed by discussion.) 

"Radio Music Classes” — Joseph E. Maddy (Demonstration and Discussion). 

Demonstration and Discussion — Arthur S. Garbctt, Educational Director, NBC, Pacific Coast. 

II. National Broadcast Over NBC (Alois Havrilla, Announcer) 

"Music and Youth” — Mixed Chorus from Richmond Hill Hi^ School, Borough of Queens, 
New York City, Daniel Wood, Director. 

"Radio as a Stimulus to Creative Activities” — ^Arthur Garbett, Educational Director, NBC, 
Pacific Coast. 

"Chamber Music Appreciation on the Air”— Childs String Quartet. 

"Interpreting Band Contest Numbers for Participation in Schools” — ^United States Army Band, 
directed by Captain Thomas F. D’Arcy, will play one National Band Contest number. 

"The Folk Song in Music Appreciation” — ^Dorothy Gordon. 

"Choral Music Appreciation on the Air” — ^Westminster Choir, under the direction of- John 
Finley Williamson. 

MUSIC SUPERVISION (Southeast Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). Chairman: George L. Lind- 
say, Director of Music, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Peimsylvania. 

"The Training of Teachers in Service” — Charles M. Dennis, Director of Music, San Francisco, 
Caltfomia. 

"The Plan of Music Supervision in Cleveland” — ^Russell V. Morgan, Director of Music, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Combined Junior High School Vocal Ensemble, Philadelphia — F. Edna Davis (Special Assistant, 
Division of Music Education), Conductor. 

Panel Discussion: "Music Supervision and Administration” — George L. Lindsay, Philadelphia, 
Chairman; Francis H. Diers. Fredonia, New York, Secretary; Laura Bryant, Ithaca, New 
York; Charles M. Dennis, San Francisco, California; Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
G. Roy Fenwick, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Glenn Gildersleevc, Dover, Delaware; Mabellc 
Glenn, Kansas City, Missouri; Eugene M. Hahnel, St. Louis, Missouri; Russell V. Morgan, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Carol M. Pitts, Omaha, Nebraska; James D. Price, Hartford, Connecticut; 
Fowler Smith, Detroit, Michigan; Ralph Winslow, Albany, New York; Hobart H. Sommers, 
Chicago. 

ORCHESTRA AND STRING ENSEMBLES IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
(Roof Garden, Hotel Pennsylvania). Chairman: Kometh G. Kelley, Director of Music, 
Schenectady, New York. 

Demonstration program: East Orange (N. J.) Junior High School Ordbiestra, C. Paul Herfurth, 
Director. Demonstration with sections of the orchestra; strings, woodwinds, various small 
ordbiestra combinations, etc. 

"The String Section of the Junior High School Orchestra” — Samuel BarbakofiF, Maywood, Illinois. 
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The Wells Sisters Trio. Portsmouth, Ohio; Henri Schnabl, Director. 

"The Opportunity of the School Orchestra Conductor”— Francis Findlay. New England Con* 
servatory of Music, Boston. Massachusetts. 

Dem^stration Program; ’’The School Orchestra in the Development of Music Appreciation” — 
Hempstead (L. I.) High School Orchestra. Imogene Boyle, Director. 


PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION (Hotel McAlpin, Winter Garden, twenty-fourth floor) . Chair- 
man: Ella Mason Aheam, New York, N. Y. 

'Fui^amental Principles in Piano Class Teaching” — Julia E. Broughton, Instructor in Music 
Education, New York University. 

**The Positive Approach; A Significant Opportunity in Piano Class Instruction” — ^Raymond Bur- 
rows, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Demonstration: Piano Class Work by first and third year pupils, Westfield Public Schools — 
Ella Mason Ahearn. 

Panel Discussion: Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin College. (Chairman), Ella Mason Aheam, Ray- 
mond Burrows, Naomi Evans, Edwin Hughes, Amy Grau Miller, James L. Mursell, Olga 
Prigge, Alma Holton Rich, C. M. Tremaine. 

SMALL VOCAL ENSEMBLES (Grand Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). Chairman: Frank C. 
Biddle, Director of Music, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Madrigal Group: Tlic Nott Terrace High School Madrigal Singers, Schenectady, New York, 
Rufus A. Wheeler, Instructor. 

Boys Quartet: Charleston, (West Vir^'nia) Senior High School (Representing the Southern 
Conference). J. Henry Francis, Director of Music Education, Charleston, Instmctor. 

”Thc Place of the Small Vocal Ensemble in the Central Music Program” — ^Ernest G. Hesscr. 
Director of Music, Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Madrigal Group: The Adrian (Michigan) Senior High School Madrigal Singers, (Representing 
the North Ontral Conference). Kenneth N. Westerman, Director of Vocal Music, Adrian, 
Instructor. 

Small Vocal Ensemble; Mixed Voices — ^Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) Junior High Schools, (Rep- 
resenting the Eastern Conference). F. Edna Davis, Special Assistant, Division of Music, 
Instructor. 

Wednesday Afternoon, April 1 

CATHOLIC SCHOOL hdUSIC (Metropolitan Opera House). Reverend Daniel O'Sullivan. 
Chairman. 

St. Nicholas High School Boys Band, Jersey City, New Jersey; Henry Walter, conducting. 

St. Philip Neri School, Bronx, New York; Nettie de Negris, conducting. 

Bishop McDonnell, Memorial High School, Brooklyn, New York. Sister Veronica, conducting. 

Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Manhattan, New York. Mother Stevens, conducting. (1) 
Grades 1 and II: Annunciation Girls' School. (2) Boy Choir: Annunciation Boys' School. 
(3) Pius X Choir: Adviced Work. (The Choir will sing a few Gregorian Chants and 
Polyphonic Motets at the end of the demonstration.) 

Group I (Six and Seven Years Old). This demonstration will try to prove; (1) That tone and 
rhythm can be taught to small children; (2) that the children assimilate this work with 
joy and interest, and use the knowledge intelligently. Headings: (1) Vo(^ Placement. (2) 
Rhytlm — ^Basic training aligned with tone. (3) Keys — First steps in sight reading. (4) 
Creative Work. 

Group II — ^Boys. This group will show the introduction of Gregorian Chant in the Parochial 
School curriculum and what can be accomplished. The musical knowledge which has been 
acquired will be brought out by the following points: (1) Rhythm— The interpretation of 
phrases by gestures known as chironomy. Examples taken from the Nombre Musical, Volume 
II, by Dom Moequereau. (2) Modes — ^The ancient tonalities taught with their different 
defs. (3) Notation — ^The neums. (4) Chants— Three Gregorian Chants sung and con- 

ducted by members of the Boy Choir: Veni Creator, Mode VIII; Sanctus — Mass XVII, 
Mode V. 

Advanced Work— Limited time will necessitate a brief demonstration of the salient points of the 
advanced work by one group only: (1) Intervals and Keys — ^FaciUty in 
(2) Modulations — Ability to read and hear modulations. (3) Creative Work; (a) Race 
Melodies”— Familiarity with musical forms, and the speed with which students compose in 
the keys will be shown here, (b) Part Writing— A melody developed from a motif given 
by a member of the audience, in two or three parts. 

Bishop Loughlin Memorial High School, Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Consoli, conducting* 

Speaker; The Right Reverend Monsignor Fulton Sheen. 

The Choristers of the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, Warren Foley, Director, and the Choir 
of the Churdi of the Incaniation, Rev. Daniel O’Sullivan, Director. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL INSTRLTMENTAL MUSIC (Southeast Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). 

Chairman: David Mattem, University of Michigan Sdiool of Music, Ann Arbor. 

Inter'Elementary Orchestra, Stamford (Conn.) Schools; William O’Shaughnessy, Conductor. 

’‘Violin Class Procedures” — ^Anna Johannsen, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

‘‘Elementary Orchestras and Bands” — Viaor Rebmann, Yonkers, New York. 

‘‘Tunes and Technic” — ^T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Panel Discussion: ‘‘Elementary Instrumental Materials — Good vs. Bad,” Norval L. Church, 
New York City, Chaiman. Members of the Panel: Henry F. Haigh, Cleveland, Ohio; 
John Jaquish, Atlantic City, New Jersey; Adam Lesinsky, Whiting, Indiana; Earl A. Slocum, 
Chapd Hill, North Carolina. 

VOCAL MUSIC-JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (Grand Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). Chairman: 
Clara Ellen Starr, Detroit (Mich.) Public Schools. 

Junior High Schools of Westchester County, New York. 

Demonstration of Seventh Grade Music — 7>1 Class of Mamaroneck Junior High School. Hoyt D. 
Smith, Principal; Mrs. Mary O. Muir, Teacher of Music; F. Colwell Conklin, Supervisor 
of Music. 

Washington Junior High School Boys Glee Club. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Annette Milligan, Director; 
Myra Beder, Accompanist; Jasper T. Palmer, Principal; Loretta Kinnear, Supervisor of 
Music. 

All Junior High School Chorus, New Rochelle, New York; Bernard B. Nye, Director; Ethel M. 
Hiscox, Accompanist. Music teachers who prepared the chorus: Clara K. Blondoit, Pauline 
Hayes, Ethel M. Hiscox, Walter J. Poynty, Ruth M. Shafer. 

Demonstration: The Junior High School Boys Glee Club, Bernard B. Nye, Director of Music, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Vocal Illustrations by Boys Glee Club of Columbus Junior Hi^ School, Ruth M. Shafer, 
Teacher of Music. 

“The Criteria Governing the Choice of Materials for Junior High School Choruses,” Dr. Luther 
Goodhart, Music Department, College of Education, New York University. 

‘‘The Aims and Objectives of the General Music Course in Junior High School,” Lilia Bdle 
Pitts, Supervisor of Junior High School Music, Eliaiabcth, New Jersey. 

6 ^ 

MUSIC IN VILLAGE, CONSOLIDATED AND RURAL SCHOOLS (Roof Garden, Hotel 
Petmsylvania) . Chairman: Samuel T. Bums, State Director of Music, Baton Rouge, La. 

The Oratorio Chorus from Medina County, Ohio. Directed by F. W. Randolph Behrens, County 
Director of Music, Medina County, Ohio. 

“Why the Entire Music Teaching Profession Should Be More Interested in Rural School Music” 
— ^Glenn Gildersleeve, State Supervisor of Music, Dover, Delaware. 

“Advantages for Rural School Music of a County-Wide Organuation” — F. W. Rudolph Behrens. 
(Demonstrations of the advantages of a county-wide organization will be given by various 
performing groups from various schools of Medina County.) Girls' Trios from Hinddey 
and Granger Hi^ Schools, directed by Mrs. Elizabeth Harmony and Miss Charlotte Salinger. 
Boys’ Quartettes from the Lodi and York High Schools, directed by Mrs. Mildred Hobart 
ana Mrs. Fannie Steams. Brunswick Brass Ensemble, directed by Delmar GrafF. String Trios 
from the Spencer and Granger High Schools, directed by Sidney Davis. 

Demonstration: “Music as an Integrating Factor in a One-Room Sdiool.” Demonstration by 
the Lovely Street One-Room S^ool of Avon, Connecticut. Mrs. Carolyn Becker, Teacher; 
Elsie Lon^an, Music Supervisor; Explanatory remarks by Margaret Gustin, State Supervisor 
of Rural Education, Connecticut State Department of Education. 

MUSIC THEORY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS (Salle Modeme, Hotel Pennsylvania). Chairman: 
Francis Findlay, Head of Public School Music Department, New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston. Mass. 

Demonstration: “Specific Techniques in the Development ot Musicianship in Students Having 
Little if any Previous Training” — ^Myron Scharaer, Flora Stone Mather College. Western 
Reserve Universi^. (1) Techniques in the development cf rhythmic feeling and si^t 
singing and reading. (2) Techniques in harmonic writing and harmonic ear training. (3) 
Analysis of actual compositions as preparation for composition. 

Discussion. 

Thursday Aftemocm, April 2 

ADULT EDUCATION IN MUSIC (Salle Modeme, Hotel Pennsylvania). Chairman: Osbourne 
McConathy, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

“Adult Education and the Music Educators National Conference” — Osbourne McConalhy. 

“The University and Adult Education” — ^Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, New York City. 

“State Taxes for Adult Education” — ^Marguerite Burnett, State Board of Education, Dover, Del. 
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Mujic as an Emotional Stabiliser”— Dr. Willem van de Wall, Director, Committee for the 
Study of MUSIC in Institutions, New York City. 

BAND AND WIND ENSEMBLES IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL (Metropolitan 
Opera House). Chairman: William D. Revclli, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Port Washington (New York) High School Band; Paul Van Bodegraven, Conductor. 

’‘Problems in the Teaching of Brass Instruments” — ^Ernest Williams, School of Music, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Brass Sextet; Joliet (111.) Township High School; A, R, McAllister, Director. 

Teaching the Double-Reeds” — Otto Kraushaar, Director of Music, Waupun, Wisconsin. 

Woodwind Quintet; Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Ralph Rush, Director. 

Demonstration and Discussion: ”How to Improve Your Clarinet Section” — Gustave Langenus, 
Port Washington, New York. 

’’Materials for the Woodwind Ensembles” — George E. Wain, Assistant Professor of Woodwinds, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Woodwind Ensemble: Oberlin Conservatory of Music; George E. Wain, Director. 

C>KD 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY MUSIC (Southeast Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). Chairman: 
John W. Beattie, Dean, School of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Topic: 
“Music in the Cultural Development of the College Student.” 

Opening Discussion; John W. Beattie. “What Should Our Choral Students Really Learn?” — 
Discussion and Demonstration. 

The University Singers, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; Jacob Evanson, Director. 

“The Musical Prerogatives of the General College Student” — ^Professor G. S. Dickinson, Vassar 
College. 

“General Music Course for College Students” — Professor Douglas Moore, Columbia University. 

CObj^INATION AND INTEGRATION OF MUSIC IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM (Roof 
Garden, Hotel Pennsylvania). Chairman; Hobart H. Sommers, Principal, McPherson School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Lindblom High School A Cappella Choir, Chicago; David M. Nyvall, Jr., Director. 

“The World Through Music” — ^Hatcl Gertrude Kinscclla, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Demonstration; Music Integration in Junior High Schools — Lilia Belle Pitts, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. Demonstration Group from Grover Cleveland Junior High School. 

Integration of Music and Social Studies at the Secondary Level, (a) Introduction by Marian 
Cotton, Director of Music, New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois, (b) Demonstration 
by Elizabeth Ayres Kidd, Supervisor of Correlation Music Work, New Trier High School, 
Winnetka. Illinois. 

Demonstration group from the Horace Mann School, New York City. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHOIRS (Grand Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania). Chairman; F. Col- 
well Conklin, Director of Music, Larchmont, New York. 

Demonstration: Elementary Choir, Fifty Voices, Greenwich, Connecticut, Public Schools. Mary 
C. Donovan, Supervisor; Margaret Waters, Dorothea Thompson, Special Teachers. Procedure; 
(1) Presenting a new song. (2) Singing prepared songs. 

An Illustrated Talk on the Training of the Boy Chorister — ^T. Tertius Noble, and choristers of 
St. Thomas P. E. Church, New York City. 

Demonstration by Fifth and Sixth Grade Choir, Bryn Mawr Sdbool, Yonkers, New York. Arthur 
F. A. Witte, Director of Music; Mrs. M. Babcock Denton, Principal; Mrs. Ethel E. Von 
Storch, Supervisor of Music; Mrs. Pearl Gage Allen, Teacher. 
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VOCAL 

ADRIAN (MICH.) SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL MADKIGAL SINGERS 

Now Is the Month of Maying (Morley) ; Strike It Up. Tabor (Weelkcs) ; She Is So Dear 
(Pxaetorious) ; Flora Gave Me Fairest Flowers (Wilbye); Draw On, Sweet Night (Wilbyc); 
Shoot False Love I Care Not (Morley). 

ANDERSON (IND.) HIGH SCHOOL CHORAL CLUB. 

Salvation is Created (Tschesnokoff) ; Coletta — Ronde Villageoise (Gevaert); Lullaby (Clokey); 
Say Thou Lovest Me! (Cain); Ave Maria (Wetzel); Carol of me Russian Children (Gaul); 
Evening (Dyson) . 

ASSOCIATED GLEE CLUBS OF AMERICA CONCERT. 

Part I: Salutation (Bent?); Invocation of O^heus (Peri); Love Me or Not (Secchi'Moore); 
The Year’s at the Spring (Beach); Lodiinvar (Hammond); Morning Hymn (Henschcl); 
The Lost Chord (Sullivan'Brewer) . Part II: Summer Evening (Palmgren); The Musical 
Trust (Clokey); Calm and Storm ^ibb); Reaper’s Song (Davison); Now Sleeps the 
Crimson Petal (Andrews); Pilgrims Chorus ( Wagner' Andrews) . 

BISHOP McDONNELL MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL. BrooUyn, N. Y. 

Salutation (Gaines); St. John's Eve (Chaminade); O Breathe Not His Name (Old Irish 
Melody) . 

BRYN MAWR SCHOOL, FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE CHOIR. Yonkers, N. Y. 

Ave Maria (Bach'Gounod); Where ’er You Walk (Handel'Wentworth) ; Country Dance 
(Bach); A Dreamland Lantern (West); Wiegenlicd (Bergh) ; The Music of the Brook 
(Italian Folk Tune) ; Bow-Wow (Stevens) ; Hymn to the Stars (Mendelssohu'Remick) ; The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes (Johns); Cradle Song (Kiemtl). 

CHARLESTON (W. VA.) SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS QUARTET. 

Down In Nod' A- Way (Gaynor); In the Northland (Smith); Medley of Old Songs (arr. by 
Ames); Bless Yo’ Heart (Vargas). 

CHOIR OF THE CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION. New York City. 

Caligaverunt Oculi Mei — “Re^omsorium” (Victoria); Nolo Mortem Peccatoris (Morley); 
Ave Verum Corpus (Byrd); Final Chorus and Choral from the "Passion according to St. 
John" (Bach). 

CHORISTERS OF THE CHURCH OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. New York City. 

I Wrestle and Pray (Bach); Stabat Mater Dolorosa (Palestrina); Miserere Mei Dcua 
(Allegri); Improperia (Victoria); The Day of Judgmmt (Archangelsky) ; Credo (Gretchan- 
inoff); Kyrie — "Missa Papae Marcelli" (Palestrina); Agnus Dei — 'Mass in G” (Schubert). 

GREENWICH (CONN.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS ELEMENTARY CHOIR. 

Praise of Nature (Strieber); Ave Verum (Mozart). 

LINDBLOM HIGH SCHOOL A CAPPELLA CHOIR. Chicago, 111. 

Wake, Awake for Night is Flying (Nicolai); The Angels’ Song (Tschesnokov) ; Hosanna 
(Christiansen); Let All My Life Be Music (Cain); Praise to the Lord (Sohren). 

MEDINA COUNTY (OHIO) ORATORIO CHORUS. 

And the Glory of the Lord — ^Messiah (Handel); God So Loved the World — Crucifixion 
(Stainer); The Fining Pot is for Silver — ^Holy City (Gaul); Blessed Jesu Font of Mercy — 
Stabet Mater (Dvorak); Listen to the Lambs (Dctt); Wade in the Water. 

MONTCLAIR STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE CHOIR, Upper Montclair. N. J. 

Lo, God is Here, (Mueller); Ave Verum (Mozart); Out of the Depths (Badi); Almighty 
and Everlasting God (Gibbons); O be Joyful in the Lord (Gretchaninoff ) ; Jesu, Friend of 
Sinners (Grieg) ; Psalm CXXI (Mueller) . 

NEW JERSEY /XL'STATE HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS. 

In Silent Night (Brahms); He’s Gone Away (arr. by Clokey); "Let every Heart Be 
Merry" (Vccchi); "Glory" (Cadman). With orchestral accompaniment: Choral Prelude. 
"A Mighty Fortress Is Our God" (Bach). (See "Instrumental Music Program.") 

NEW ORLEANS (LA.) A CAPPELLA CHOIR OF NEWCOMB COLLEGE AND TULANE 
UNIVERSITY. 

Adoramus te (Palestrina); O Filii ct Filiae (Lcisring); The Thief on the Cross (Tschesno' 
kofF); Hard By a Fountain (Waelrant); The Silver Swan (Gibbons); Night'M^^ispers (Von 
MoellendorS): Christmas Night (James); Weihnacht wie bist du so schon (Czajanek); 
Chanson Joyeuse de Noel (Baum). 

NEW ROCHELLE (N. Y.) ALL-JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS. 

Lift Thine Eyes, from *^ijah" (Mendelssohn); The Dafifodils (Hermes); America, from 
American Symphony ’ (Bloch) . 
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NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS CONCERT. 


AU'Elementaty School Chorus; Tiwcan Folk Song (Caraccioli) ; The Swan (Braine); There 
7?r\ r \ Chorus: Adoramus Tc (Palestrina); Cherubim Song 

(Ts^aikowsky) . AlLHigh School Chorus and Choir of 200 Boy Sopranos: Let All the 
Nations Rejoice, from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni). (See ‘'Instrumental Music Program.") 


NEW YORK CITY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS CONCERT. 

• Chorus: A Spring Song (Pinsuti); Lullaby (Barnby); Philomel — Girls’ Voices (MendeL 
ssohn). ^with orchestral accompaniment — ^Thc Ship of State (Gartlan). With orchestral and 
organ accompaniment — The One Hundred Fiftieth Psalm (Randegger). Chorus and Audience, 
accompanied by the Orchestra — Salute to the Flag; The National Anthem. (Sec "Instru-' 
mental Music Program.’’) 


NOTT TERRACE HIGH SCHOOL MADRIGAL SINGERS. Schenectady, N. Y. 

O Lord, the Maker of All Things (Mundy) ; The Farmer’s Daughter’s English (arr. 
Williams); What Saith My Dainty Darling? (Morley); Sweety Honey'Sucb'ng Bees (Wilbye); 
April is in my Mistress’ Face (Morley). 


PHILADELPHIA (PA.) COMBINED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL VOCAL ENSEMBLE. 
The Silent Sea (Neidlinger) ; When Alan-A'Dale Went A'Hunting (de Pearsall). 


PHILADELPHIA (PA.) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS SMALL VOCAL ENSEMBLE. 

Gipsy Life (Schumann); The Silent Sea (Neidlinger); Commit Thy Ways (Bach); When 
Alan-A'Dale Went A-Hunting (Pearsall). 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC. Manhattan. New York. 

Demonstration by Grades I and II. Annunciation Girls’ School; Boy Choir, Annunciation 
Boys’ School; Pius X Choir, Advanced work. At the conclusion of the demonstration 
Gregorian Chants and Polyphonic Motets were sung by the Pius X Choir. 


RICHMOND HILL (N. Y.) HIGH SCHOOL MIXED CHORUS. 
Silver Swan (Gibbons) ; Cuckoo Song (Lemlin) . 


ROCHESTER (N. Y.) INTER^HIGH SCHOOLS CHOIR. 

Music (Love); Sleep Holy Babe (Ganschow); The Shepherds' Story (Dickinson); Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot (Bron^ Wright) ; It Cannot Be a Strange Countree (Repper); The Musical 
Trust (Clokey); Italian Street Song — ^Naughty Marietta (Herbert). 


ST. PHILIP NERI SCHOOL, Broruc, New York. 

Gypsy Life (Schumann); Regina Cacli (Grassi); O Esca Viatorum (Isaak); Carol of the 
Shepherds (Bohemian); Rose Tree (Praetorius) ; Illumina Oculos Meos (Palestrina); Ave 
Maria, Gloria (Ambrosian); O Susanna; Turkey in the Straw; Santa Lucia; Alouettc; Dixie; 
Blue Danube (Strauss). 


SKIDMORE COLLEGE WOMEN’S CHORUS. Saratoga Springs. N. Y. 

The Loyal Lover (Air from Devonshire, hannoniacd and arranged by D. Taylor) ; The 
Skylark's Song (Mendelssohn); Love Songs Nos. 4, 5, and 6 (Brahms); Love’s Trilogy 
(Robinson); To the Muses (Bantock); Devotion Op. 10, No. 1 (Strauss). 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE MADRIGAL SINGERS, Lowell. Mass. 

Sing We and Chant It (Morley); Come Again Sweet Love (Dowland); Though Philomela 
(Morley); The Nightingale (Tschaikowsky) ; River, River (Oulcan Folk W); Bois Epais 
(Lully); La Petite Robe (Breton Folk Song); Little Wheel A’Tumxng (Negro Melody). 


UNIVERSITY SINGERS. WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland, O. 

Part 1: Hodie Christua Natus Est — ^Motet (Sweelinck) ; Lullaby— Virgin’s Cradle Song (Byrd); 
Victimae Paschali— Sequence from the Gregorian Easter Mass (Wipo) ; Moro! Lasso — 
Chromatic Madrigal (Gesualdo); A Dio Florida (Monteverdi); Le Chant dcs Ovseaux 
(Janequin). Part II: A Spotless Rose (Howells); Trios beaux Oiseaux (Ravel); Wassail 
Song — ^Old Engli^ (arr. Williams). 


UPPER DARBY (PA.) HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS. 

O Lord Who Dares to Smite Thee (Bach); Bless the Lord. O My Soul (Iv^off); Hark 
Now O Shepherds (arr. by Luvaas) Jesu, Lord, jesu — ^from "The Crucifixion (Stainer); 
Fireflies (arr.); The Sleigh (Kounu); The Nightingale (Curry). 

WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS’ CHORUS, New York. N. Y. 

The Wayfarer (Forsythe); Spring (Hildadi). 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS GLEE CLUB. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Sleepers Awake (Bach); Finlandia (Sibelius); When the Focman Bares His Steel from 
"Pirates of Penzance" (Gilbert-Sullivan) ; Behold, a Brandi Hath Flowered (Praetorius); 
The Vagabond (Cain) . 
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BISHOP LOUGHLIN MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL BAND. Brooklyn. N. Y, 

Selection from Tannhauser (Wagner) ; Rhapsody (Liszt) . 

EAST ORANGE (N. J.) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. 

Festival March (Mendelssohn) ; Ovcrtiirc — Consecration (Keler'Bela) . 

HARTFORD (CONN.) INTER-HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. 

Choral, Ein Fwte Burg^ (Bach-Damrosch); Air from D Major Suite (Badx); Overture, 
Euryanthe (Weber); Prize Song from Die Meistersinger ( Wagner 'Jungnickel) ; Tales of 
Strauss (Komgold) . 

HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL WOODWIND QUINTET, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Quintet in E Flat, Opus 11 (Sobeck); Morning Prayer (Sodero); The Sailors Hornpipe — 
Divertissement (Huffer); A Miniature Characteristic — Suite, Op. 33b (Holbrooke). 

HEMPSTEAD HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. Long Island, N. Y. 

Triumphal March from "Aida" (Verdi); The Death of Asc, from Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 
(Grieg); Allegro moderate, from Symphony in B minor (Schubert). 

JOHN ADAMS HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, Cleveland. Ohio. 

Overture to Oberon (Weber); Ballet Suite from Cephale and Procris — ^Tambourin, Menuetto 
(Lea Nymphes de Diane); Gigue (Gretry-'Mottl) Prelude to Act I, Die Meistersinger 
(Wagner). 

JOLIET (ILL.) TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL BAND. 

Stepping Along (Goldman); Symphonic Poem "Universal Ju^ment" (Dc Nardis); The 
Festival at Bagdad from Suite ^mphonique — Scheherazade (Rimsky 'Korsakoff) ; Ist Movement 
from Symphony in E Minor (Franchetti) . 

JOLIET (ILL.) TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL BRASS SEXTET. 

Allegro from Beethoven Sixth Symphony (Art. Holmes); Memories of Stephen Foster (Arr. 
Holmes); Serenade for Brass Sextet (Gault). 

JUnXIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC ORCHESTRA, New York. N. Y. 

Emperor Concerto (Beethoven); Ninth Symphony (Beethoven). 

NEW JERSEY ALL'STATE HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. 

Oycrtu^rc, "The 'hA.ctry Wives of Windsor" (Nicolai); March of the Giants from the Ballet 
In Fairyland’ (Cowan); Finlandia (Sibelius); Espana Waltz (Waldtcufel) ; Allegro con 
Grazia from Sixth Symphony (Tschaikowsky) ; A Mighty Fortress Is Our God (Bach) . 
(See "Vocal Music Program.") 

NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS CONCERT. 

All High School Concert Band: Choral — Sleepers Wake (Bach Chiffarelli); Overture — 
Guarany (Gomez). AU High School Symphony Orchestra: Symphony No. 5 — First Move* 
ment (Beethoven); Overture — ^Phedre (Massenet); Symphony No. 5 — The New World, First 
Movement (Dvorak). (See "Vocal Music Program.’') 

NEW YORK CITY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS CONCERT. 

Orchestra: March — ^The Prophet (Meyerbeer); Adoration (Borowski); Shepherds Dance, 
Torch Dance (Edward German). (See "Vocal Music Program.") 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SYMPHONIC BAND; 

Parisian Bacchanale from "Hannhauser" (Wagner); Rhapsody "Espana" (Chabrier); Overture 
’ ’Gwendoline" (Chabrier) . 

OBERLIN (OHIO) CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC WOODWIND ENSEMBLE. 

Passacaille (Barthc); Andante from Quintet Op. 81 (Onslow); Aubadc for Flute, Oboe. 
Clarinet (DeWailly); Prelude from Suite for Flute, Clarinet, English Horn, and Bassoon 
(Wuillcumier) ; Divertimento Opus 51 for Woodwind Quintet and Piano (Juon). 

PORT WASHINGTON (N. Y.) HIGH SCHOOL BAND. 

The Footlifter (Fillmore) ; Overture — ^Arianc (Boyer) ; Slavonic Rhapsody (Friedmann) . 

ST. NICHOLAS HIGH SCHOOL BOYS BAND. Jersey City. N. Y. 

Selection from Bohemian Girl (Balfc); Trumpet Solo; Glen Island 
Waltz (Short); March— American Legion (Parker). ^ ^ 

WELLS SISTERS TRIO, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Larghetto, from "The Coronation Concerto" (Mojart); Petite Bolero 
Brook (Boiadeffre); Caprice Viennois (Kreisler). 


(Ravina); By the 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 




Date Place President 

1907 Keokuk, Iowa (Organised) Frances E. Clark 

1909 Indianapolis, Indiana .P. C. Hayden 

1910 Cincinnati, Ohio E. L. Cobum 

1911 Detroit, Michigan E. 5. Birge 

1912 St. Louis, Missouri Charles A. Fullerton 

1913 Rochester, New York Henrietta G. Baker Low 

1914 Minneapolis, Minnesota Mrs. Elisabeth Casterton 

1915 Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Arthur W. Mason 

1916 Lincoln, Nebraska W'ill Earhart 

1917 Grand Rapids, Michigan Peter W. Dykema 

1918 Evansville, Indiana C. H. Miller 

1919 St. Louis, Missouri... Osbourne McConathy 

1920 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Hollis Dann 

1921 St. Joseph. Missouri John W. Beattie 

1922 Nashville, Tennessee Frank A. Beach 

1923 Cleveland, Ohio Karl W. Gehrkens 

1924 Cincinnati, Ohio ....W. Otto Miessner 

1925 Kansas City, Missouri William Breach 

1926 Detroit. Michigan Edgar B. Gordon 

1927 Worcester. Massachusetts (Eastern Conf.) . .Victor L. F. Rcbmann 
Springfield, Illinois (North Central Conf.) . .Anton H. Embs 

Richmond, Virginia (Southern Coni.) Louis L. Stookey 

Tulsa. Oklahoma (Southwestern Conf.) . . . .Mabelle Glenn 


Secretary 
P. C. Hayden 
Stella R. Root 
Stella R. Root 
Clyde E. Foster 
M. Ethel Hudson 
Helen Cook 
May E. Kimberly . 
Charles H. Miller 
Agnes Benson 
Julia E. Crane 
Ella M. Brownell 
Mabelle Glenn 
Elizabeth Pratt 
E. Jane Wisenall 
Ada Bidcing 
Alice E. Jones 
Winifred V. Smith 
Grace V. Wilson 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carmichael 
Grace E. Pierce 
Alice E. Jones 
Irma Lee Batey 
Frank A. Beach 


1928 Chicago. Illinois (First Biennial) .George Oscar Bowen 

1929 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (Eastern Conf.).E. S. Pitcher 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin (North Central Conf.) Ada Bicb'ng 
Spokane, Washington (Northwest Conf.)..Letha L. McClure 
Asheville, North Carolina (Southern Conf.)William Breach 
Wichita, Kansas (Southwestern Conf.) John C. Kendel 

1930 Chicago, Illinois (Second Biennial) .Mabelle Glenn 

1931 Los Angeles, California (California O^nf.) . .Herman Trutner, Jr. 
Syracuse, New York (Eastern Conf.) . . . . . .M. Claude Rosenberry 
Des Moines, Iowa (North Central Conf .). Herman F. Smith 
Spokane, Washington (Northwest Conf.) . .Frances Dickey 

Memphis, Tennessee (Southern Conf.) Grace P. Woodman 

Colorado Springs, (Colorado (Southwestern) .Grace V. Wilson 

1932 Cleveland, Ohio (Third Biennial) Russdl V. Morgan 

1933 Oakland, California (Calif. ^ Western) Gertrude B. Parsons 

Providence, Rhode Island (Eastern Conf.).. Ralph G. Winslow 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (North Central’ Conf.)Wm. W. Norton 
Seattle, Washington (Northwest Conf.) . . . .Anne Landsbury Beck 

1934 Chicago, Illinois (Fourth Biennial) Walter H. Butterfield 


Marian Cotton 
Grace E, Pierce 
Fanny C. Amidon 
Edna McKee 
Ella M. Hayes 
Mary M. Conway 
Sadie Rafferty 
S. Grace Gantt 
Marion Knightly Wilson 
Edith M. Keller 
Helen Coy Boucher 
Minnie D. Stensland 
Sarah K. White 
C. V. Buttelman 
Edna O. Douthit 
Elisabeth Gleason 
Carol M. Pitts 
Margaret Lee Maaske 
C. V. Buttelman 


1935 Pasadena, California (Calif. -Western) Arthur G. Wahlberg 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (Eastern Conf.) ... Laura Bryant 
Indianapolis, Indiana (North Central Conf.). Fowler Smith 

Boise, Idaho (Northwest C^nf.) Charles R. Cutts 

New Orleans, Louisiana (Southern Conf.)..J. Henry Francis 
Springfield, Missouri (Southwestern Conf.) . . .Frances Smith Catron 

1936 New York, N. Y. (Fifth Biennial) .Herman F. Smith 


Helen M. Garvin 
Anna Louise Mclnemey 
Florence Flanagan 
Berenice Barnard 
Jennie Belle Smidi 
Lena Milam 
C. V. Buttelman 
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Music Educators National Conference 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

July 1. 1935 to July 1, 1936 


Total Cash on Hand, in Bank and Invested July 1, 1935 $15,865.02 

RECEIPTS 

Membership Dues — Life $ 788.25 

Membership Dues — ^Active, Associate and Con- 


Less: Credited to Convention Fund 11,251.17 

Credited to General Fund 5,110.00 

Funds Collected for Sectional Conferences — ^Proportionate 

Share of Membership Dues 2,917.00 

Receipts from Music Educators Journal 31,985.58 

Mailing List Sales 765.90 

Yearbook Sales 2,998.70 

Bulletin Sales 578.68 

Interest Received 282.14 

Reimbursement of Funds Advanced to Sectional Conferences 

and Other Organizations 1,426.98 

Funds to be Held and Disbursed for Other Organizations.. 1,019.71 

Funds to be Held for Sectional Conferences 500.90 

Miscellaneous Income 52.62 

Convention Receipts: 

Convention Committee Receipts including 
$11,251.17 as credited from Member- 


Fun^ Collected for Various Dinners, 

Luncheons, etc 2,465.74 31,174.21 

Exhibit Receipts 6 ,867 .70 

Income from Investments 147.25 

Received from North Central Conference 1,000.00 87,615.62 


Total Funds to be Accounted for 


DISBURSEMENTS 


General and Administrative Expense (Including Journal 
Overhead) : 

Salaries 

Rent 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Electricity 

Postage 

Stationery, Supplies and Printing 

Exchange 

Travel Expense 

Legal and Auditing 

Employes* Insurance and Bonds 

Miscellaneous 

Travel Expense — National President 

OfEce Expense — ^National President.. 


$20,546.63 

1,740.00 

634.70 

206.10 

1,733.40 

675.34 

162.62 

521.27 

150.00 

85.13 

438.55 

68.15 

77.97 


Journal Printing 

Mailing List and Membership Record Department 

Yearbook Expenses 

Bulletin Expense 

Promotional Expenses 

Office Equipment 

Special Committee Expense 

Convention Expense: 

Ckjnvention Committee Disbursements $19,093 .25 

Opera Expense 

Funds Disbursed for Various Dinners, Luncheons, etc. . . 2,465.74 

Exhibit Expense ; * i * * * ^»‘ * 

Funds Advanced for Sectional Conferences and Other Or- 
ganizations 

Proportionate Share of Dues to Sectional Conferences 

Forwarded to Other Organizations — ^Dues Collected 

Funds Held and Disbursed for Other Organizations 

Miscellaneous Accounts Payable 

Discoimt and Advertising Commission Paid 

Returned (Checks 

Total Balance — ^July 1, 1936 


(Continued on next page) 


$27,039.86 
10,530.24 
133.64 
3,449.24 
138.82 
1,050.33 
* 50.99 

68.08 


31,049.89 

1,647.08 


2,786.79 

2,716.75 

458.66 

1,175.35 

1,776.61 

465.84 

86.00 
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$103,480.64 


84,624.17 
$ 18,856.47 
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Represented by: 

Cash on Hand and in Bank $11,778.06 

U. S. Government Bonds: 

General Fund (Par Value $3,500.00) 3,275.69 

Life Membership Fund (Par Value $4,000.00) . . . 3,802.72 


Total Funds on Hand, in Bank and Invested 
July 1, 1936 $ 18,856.47 


CERTIFICATE 

We have audited the books of the Music Educators National Conference, Chicago, Illinois, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1936, and we certify that, in our opinion, the above is a correct 
statement of the recorded cash receipts and disbursements, as shown by the books, for that period. 

Wolf and Company, 

(Seal) August 20, 1936. Certified Public Accountants. 




CALIFORNIA-WESTERN SCHOOL MUSIC CONFERENCE 


Balance, October 1 , 


October 1, 1935 to August 31, 1936 
1935 


$ 749.00 


RECEIPTS 


Membership dues $1,288.25 

Yearbooks 73.25 

Northwest Conference for Broadcast Expenses 13.00 

Returned from Broadcast Expenses Allowance 10.42 1,384.92 $2,133.92 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Journal Subscriptions, Yearbooks, and Per Capita Share of Active Dues 

to National Treasury 

To National Conference on 1935 account 

To District Groups 

Administration Expenses, Postage, Supplies and MisceUaneous 

Broadcast Expenses 

Bank Exchange * 


$1,006.25 

600.00 

78.00 

64.78 

61.75 

.20 


1,810.98 


Balance, August 31, 1936 


$ 322.94 


Sylvia Garrison, Treasurer. 




EASTERN MUSIC EDUCATORS CONFERENCE 

July 1, 1935 to July 1, 1936 

Balance on Hand. July 1, 1935 $1,704.62 

RECEIPTS 

Membership Dues $5,620.50 

Yearbooks 27.00 

Journal Subscriptions 4.00 

Redeposited Checks 20.00 5,671.50 $7,376.12 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Journal Subscriptions, Yearbooks and per Capita Share of Membership Dues 

to National Treasury $3,215.50 

President's Allowance 117.91 

Treasurer’s Allowances, Postage, Printing, Clerical Work and Administrative 

Expenses 483.73 

Bank Charges 18.85 

Checks Returned 34.00 

Refunds 9.00 

Laura Bryant 22.10 3,901.09 

Balance July 1, 1936 $3,475.03 


Clarence Wells, Treasurer 
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NORTH CENTRAL MUSIC EDUCATORS CONFERENCE 


Balance, August 1, 1935: 


August 1, 1935 to July 31, 1936 


Cash in Bank 

U. S. Government Bonds (Par $3,500) 


RECEIPTS 

Interest 

Membership Dues (per capita share of active, contributing and IhFe) 

Total Funds to be Accounted for 


$1,562.61 

3,395.82 


$ 101,25 
863.50 


$4,958.43 

964.75 

$5,923.18 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Administrative Expenses, Postage, Telephone, Telegraph, Printing, etc $ 168.50 

Auditing and Exchange 46.16 

National Conference 1,000.00 1,214.66 

Balance July 31, 1936 $4,708.52 

Balance, July 31, 1936 Represented by: ' 

Cash in Bank $1,312.70 

Reserve Fund (U, S. Government Bonds) 3,395.82 $4,708.52 


C. V. Butt ELMAN, Treasurer 
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NORTHWEST MUSIC EDUCATORS CONFERENCE 

August 31, 1936 

Balance. July 1, 1935 $1,668.58 


RECEIPTS 

Receipts froip. Boise Conference account $ 9.00 

Membership Dues (Including payments to Nordiwest Treasurer 
and Per Capita Snare from National Conference) 127.50 136.50 $1,805.08 


DISBURSEMENTS 


President's Allowance (Postage, etc.) $ 15.00 

Travel, President and Officers 300.00 

Northwest portion of printing Coast Radio Programs 13.00 

Administrative Expenses, Stationery, Printing, Postage.,... 62.56 390.56 


Balance, August 31. 1936 $1,414.52 

Balance, August 31, 1936 represented by: 

Cash in Bank $ 914.52 

Funds held for Northwest Conference by National Treasury, August 
31. 1936 500.00 $1,414.52 


Walter C. Welke, Treasurer 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR MUSIC EDUCATION 


July 1, 1935 to June 30. 1936 

Balance, July 1, 1935 $ 431.95 

RECEIPTS 

Membership Dues (per capita share of active, contributing and life) 237.75 

Total funds to be accounted for $ 669.70 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Administrative Expenses, Postage, Telegraph, Printing, etc $ 173.56 

President's Allowance 91.32 264.88 

Balance June 30, 1936 $ 404.82 


C. V. Bottelmak, Treasurer 
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SOUTHWESTERN MUSIC EDUCATORS CONFERENCE 

July 1, 1935 to June 30, 1936 

Balance, July 1, 1935 $1,141.69 


RECEIPTS 

Membership Dues: 


Active* $ 141.00 

Contributing 10.00 

Partials on Active, Contributing and Life 191.25 

342.25 


Yearbook 

1.50 

$1,485.44 

DISBURSEMENTS 



Journal Subscriptions, Yearbooks and per Capita Share of Membership Dues 

to National Treasury $ 

Printing, Supplies, Travel and Postage 

President's Allowance 

Treasurer’s Expenses 

State Chairman’s Expenses 

Southwestern Luncheon at New York Conference, guests 

Yearbook 

Bank Exchange 

110.50 

118.09 

62.31 

17.20 

3.12 

6.23 

1.50 

1.30 

320.25 

Balance. June 30, 1936 

Reserve— On deposit in Mutual Building and Loan Company, Emporia, 
Kansas 


$1,165.19 

$1,200.00 




Catharine E. Strouse, Treasurer 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND ASSOCIATION 

July 31, 1936 

Balance, June 30, 1935 $ 1,282.74 

RECEIPTS 

Membership Dues: 

Organization, Active, Sustaining, Associate and Student. $1,884.90 

Less refunds 5.00 $1,879.90 


Urbana Clinic (Registration Fees) 862.50 

Contest Fees: 

Solo, Ensembles and Bands... 5,893.50 

Less refunds 16.00 5,877.50 


Exhibit Space 

Dues and Fees collected for Orchestra Association. < 

Miscellaneous 

Discount Received 

Reimbursement by Orchestra Association for Advances, 


463.05 

324.50 

2.25 

36.64 

233.48 9,679.82 


Total Cash to be Accounted for. 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Urbana Clinic 

Contest Expenditures: 

Printing $ 649.02 

Stationery and Supplies 92.93 

Telephone and Telegraph 105.37 

Mailing and Postage 217.59 

Treasurer's Office Expenses (Including Travel) 304.49 

President's Expenses 93.46 

Clerical in Headquarters Office 500.76 

Judges 2,090.50 

Solo and Ensemble Medals 846.37 

Plaques 888.39 

Program Expenses 25 .00 


$10,962.56 

$ 967.48 


5,813.88 


General and Administrative Expenses: Printing, Postage, Telephone 
and Telegraph, Stationery and Supplies, President's Travd and 

Treasurer's Travel 

President's Office Expense 

Exchange 

Sousa Plaque. 

Advanced for Orchestra Association Expenses 

Forwarded to Orchestra Association for Dues and Fees Collected 


318.83 

175.95 

19.72 

332.91 

324*.50 8,186.75 


Balance, July 31, 1936 


$ 2,775.81 


C. ‘V. Buttelman, Treasurer, 
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Music Educators National Conference 

CONSTITUTION 

(Adopted 1930, Amended 1932, 1934) 


AB.TICZ.B I — Name 

This organization shall be Icnown as the Mmic Educators National Conference. 


Article II — Object 

Its object shall be mutual helpfulness and the promotion of good music through the instru'' 
mentality of the Public Schools and other educational institutions. 


Article III — ^United Conferences 

The 1930 revision of the Constitution is devised to clarify and amplify the 1926 plan of 
union and affiliation and to provide for the addition of a centralized business office to serve the 
National Conference and existing and proj'ected Sectional Conferences, Any new Sectional Con^ 
ference may become a member of the United Conferences upon acceptance of plan of union, 
including distribution of dues as embodied in the Constitution. 


Article IV — Membership 

Section 1. Membership shall be active, associate, contributing, sustaining, life, honorary, and 
patron. 

Sec. 2. Any person actively interested in music education may become an active member of 
the National Conference upon ffie payment of the prescribed dues. Active members whose dues 
arc fully paid shall have the privilege of voting and holding office; shall be entitled to an annual 
subscription to the official organ, and shall have the privilege of purchasing a copy of the current 
Conference Yearbook at a special price to be determined by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 3. Any person interested in music education, but not activdy engaged therein, may 
become an associate member of the National Conference upon payment of the prescribed dues. 
Associate members shall have the privilege of attending all meetings but shall have no vote, 
nor hold office, nor take part in discussions, nor shall they be entitled to a subscription to the 
official organ nor have the privilege of purchasing at a special price a copy of the Conference Yearbook. 

Sec, 4, Any person interested in music education who desires to contribute to the support 
of the National Conference may do so by becoming a contributing member. Contributing mem^ 
bers who qualify as active members shall have all the privileges of that membership. AU 
contributing members shall receive the official organ and ffie C!onference Yearbook. 

Sec. S. Any person who desires to support the permanent educational activities of the National 
Conference may do so by becoming a sustaining member. Sustaining members who qualify as 
active members shall have all the privileges of that membership. All sustaining members shall 
receive die official organ and the Conference Yearbook. 

Sec. 6. Any person who desires to endow the permanent educational activities of the National 
Conference may do so by becoming a life member. Life members who qualify as active members 
shall have all the privileges of that membership. All life members shall receive the official organ 
and the Conference Yearbook. 

See. 7. Honorary membership shall be by invitation and shall be accomplished in the fol« 
lowing manner: the names of persons proposed for such membership shall be presented by an 
active member at a preliminary meeting of the Conference, held at least twenty^four hours 
previous to the Biennial Business Meeting. The names shall then be referred to the Biennial 
Business Meeting. If they shall receive the maj’ority vote, they shall be enrolled as honorary 
members. 

See. 8. Any individual or organization desiring to increase substantially the funds for endows 
ment, research or other activities of the National Conference may become a patron member. 
All patron members shall receive the official organ and die Conference Yearbook. 

See. 9. All members of Sectional Conferences within the United Conferences are members of 
the National Conference. Any person becoming a member of the National Conference shall be 
assigned to the section in whidb he resides unless he stipulates otherwise; and he becomes a 
member of the Sectional Conference thus selected. 

Sec, 10. Any Conference member shall be entitled to guest courtesies upon presentation of 
his membership card for the current year at the general meetings of a Sectional Conference other 
than hu own. Such courtesies shall be extended by each Sectional Conference to visiting 
members of odier Sectional Conferences on a recipro<^ basis, but shall not be construed as 
entitling the visiting member to any other privilege ffian attendance at meetings. 

This section shall be in force if and when ratified by the Sectional Conferences. 
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Articlb V — ^Amount op Dubs 

Section I. Dues for active membership shall be $3.00 annually, payable on -or before January 
Ist for the ensuing year. 

Sec. 2. Dues for associate membership shall be $2.00 annually, payable on or before January 
1st for the ensuing year. 

Sec. 3. Dues for contributing membership shall be a minimum of $10.00 annually, payable 
on or before January 1st for the ensuing year. 

Sec. 4. Dues for sustaining membership shall be $50.00 annually, payable on or before 
January 1st for ensuing year. 

Sec. 5. Dues for life members shall be $100.00 payable upon application; or $25.00 may be 
paid upon application and thereafter $10.00 or more annually until the sum of $105.00 shall have 
been paid. Contributing members of the National Conference of two or more consecutive years* 
standing may become life members by paying $86.00. This amount may be paid in installments as 
follows; Ten dollars or more to be paid at the time application is made for such transfer from 
contributing to life membership, and not less than $10.00 to be paid annually thereafter until the 
total of $86.00 shall have been paid. Such total of $86.00 shall be in addition to the amount of 
$14.00 which shall be credited from contributing membership dues paid prior to the date of 
application for transfer to life membership. 

Sec. 6. There shall be no dues for honorary members. 

Sec. 7. The contribution for patron members shall be $1,000.00 or more. 


Article VI — ^Apportiokmbkt of Dubs 

Section 2. Dues of active members shall be paid to the treasurer of the desired Sectional 
Conference who shall, after providing for a subscription to the official organ at $1.00, retain 75c for 
current expenses of the Sectional Conference and remit $1.25 to the National Conference for its 
current expenses and permanent educational activities. 

Sec. 2. Dues of associate members shall be paid to the treasurer of the desired Sectional 
Conference, and shall remain in the treasury of that conference, except that in the years when 
the National meetings are held the dues shall be forwarded to the National Conference. 

Sec. 3. Dues of contributing members shall be paid to the treasurer of any Sectional Con' 
ference; $3.00 of the total amount shall be apportioned for active membership as provided in 
Article VI, Section 1, and the balance shall be forwarded to the treasury of ibe National Con* 
ference unless the member speciEes that it is to be paid to his Sectional Conference. 

Sec. 4. Dues for sustaining members shall be paid to the National Conference; $3.00 shall 
be apportioned for active membership as provided for in Article VI, Section 1. 

Sec. 5. Dues for life members shall be paid to fhe National Conference and shall become 
part of an endowment fund to be invested in a Savings Bank or in securities legal for trust 
investments. During the life of the member $3.00 of the income shall be apportioned annually 
for active membership as provided for in Article VI, Section 1. The balance of the income shall 
go to the treasury of the National Conference. 

Sec. 6. Dues for all classes of membership may be collected by or remitted to the National 
Conference headquarters office, if such procedure be deemed advisable or expedient. The head« 
quarters office shall in each such case act as agent for the treasurer of the Sectional Conference 
concerned, to whom the headquarters office shall make report of payments or collections together 
with remittances of the Sectional Conference share of the amount received. 


Article VII — Officers and Board of Directors 

Section 1. The officers of the National Conference shall be a President, a First Vice- 
President, who shall be the retiring President, a Second Vice'Prcsidcnt, an Executive Secretary, 
and four members of the Executive Committee to be elected at large. Tbese officers with the 
exception of the Executive Secretary shall constitute the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2. The terms of office for President, First VicC'President, and Second Vice-President 
shall be two years or until their successors are elected and have qualified. The terms of office 
for Executive Committee members at large shall be four years. The Executive Secretary shall 
serve during the pleasure of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall consist of two members to be elected by each Sectional 
Conference, and two members to be elected by the National Conference; one member shall be 
elected at each biennial meeting and the term of office shall be four years. 


Article VIH — ^Election 

Section 1. On the day prior to the official opening of die Conference the Board of Directors 
shall prepare a list of fourteen candidates for the Nominating Committee. This list shall be 
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presented to the Conference at its first formal session, at which time the Conference shall elect 
from this list a Nominating Committee of seven. The vote shall be counted and the result an*- 
nounced within four hours; in case of a tie for any two or more persons, the Executive Committee 
shall decide the tie vote. 

Sec. 2. At the Biennial Business Meeting the Nominating Committee shall present for 
election the names of two candidates each for President, Second Vice-President, the members 
of the Executive Committee to be elected, the .members of the Music Education Research 
Council to be elected, as provided in Article X, and the member of the Board of Directors 
to be elected. The election shall be held at this meeting. 

Sec. 3. Election shall be by ballot, and the majority of votes cast shall be required to elect. 

Article IX — Meetings 

Section I. The National Conference shall meet biennially between the dates of February 15th 
and July 15th, at the discretion of the Executive Committee. The Biennial Business Meeting 
shall be held not later than the day preceding the closing day of the Conference. Fifty active 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall meet at the call of the President, or at the joint 
request of not fewer than three members of the Executive Committee. A quorum of five members 
of the Executive Committee is required for the transaction of business. Ballot by mail shall 
require confirmation by vote at a legally called meeting. 

Article X — ^Music Education Resba&ch Council 

Section I. The Music Education Research Council shall consist of fifteen active members 
who shall have done notable work in the field of music education. 

Sec. 2. The Research Council shall, by means of its own membership and of such Con- 
ference committees and other members as it may call into cooperation, conduct studies and 
investigations of such broad phases of music education as shall be referred to it by the Con** 
ference or as shall originate within itself; and on the basis of its findings shall make reports, 
interpret educational tendencies, and recommend general educational policies. These reports and 
recommendations if and when adopted by the Conference then become the basis of Conference 
policies as administered through its committees and other channels of action. In no case shall 
the Council assume administrative, executive, or publicity functions. 

Sec. 3. At eadi biennial meeting six members shall be elected to the Music Education 
Research Council, three to serve for the ensuing five-year term beginning September 1st of the 
year in which the election takes place, and three members to serve for the five-year term 
beginning on September 1st of the next succeeding year. Vacancies that may occur shall also 
be filled by election at the Biennial meeting. 

Sec. 4. The Nominating Committee shall nominate two active members (or persons holding 
special memberships who qualify as active members) for each position to be filled in the Music 
Education Resear^ Council, the Council may, if it sees fit, recommend to the Nominating 
Committee the names of suitable candidates for nomination. 

Sec. S. Any member whose term of o£ce in the Council has expired shall not be eligible 
to serve again until two years shall have elapsed after diat expiration. 

Article XI — ^Aubndments 

The constitution may be altered or amended by a two-thirds vote of members present at the 
Biennial Business Meeting, provided formal notice of such contemplated action shall have been 
given the active members at least sixty days before it is acted upon; or, the constitution may 
be altered or amended by a two-thirds vote of members present at the Biennial Business Meeting, 
provided the proposed amendment receives the unanimous approval of the Executive Committee, 
and formal notice of such contemplated action shall have been given the active members at least 
twenty-four hours before it is acted upon. 


BY-LAWS 

Section I. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Conference and of the Executive 
Committee, shall appoint committees with exception of the Nominating Committee (which com- 
mittee is provided for in the Constitution), shdl, in consultation with the Executive Committee, 
prepare the program for the Biennial Meeting of the Conference, and shall perform all other 
duties appertaining to his office. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the First Vice-President to assume the duties of the President 
in case of the disability or absence of the President. 

Sec. 3. The Second Vice-President shall assume all duties of the First Vice-President 
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in case of the disability or absence of the First Vice-President, and shall act as chairman of 
the Board of Directors without vote. 

See. 4. The^ Board of Directors shall deal with all questions growing out of interrelations 
between the National and Sectional ConferenceSi such as the establishment of boundaries of the 
Sectional Conferences. It may also consider matters of general policy concerning the National 
Conference and other questions referred to it by the Executive Committee as provided in Article 
VIII of the Constitution it shall also prepare a list of candidates for the Nominating Committee. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Committee shall administer the affairs of the National Conference, 
together with the management and control of the funds thereof. They shall fix the time and 
place of National meetings and shall have supervision of the program and all other details of 
such meetings. They shall fill vacancies by temporary appointments pending regular elections. 
They shall appoint the editor of the official conference publications and shall have full supervision 
and control of his acts as such editor. They shall appoint an Executive Secretary, prescribe his 
duties and compensation, and have full supervision and control of his acts as such Executive 
Secretary. They shall provide annually for a complete auditing of the accounts of the Conference 
by a duly qualified accountant. 

Sec. 6. The Presidents of the Sectional Conferences shall comprise an advisory body to the 
President, Executive Committee and Board of Directors of the National Conference. 

Sec. 7. The Past Presidents of the National Conference shall serve as an advisory body to 
the President and the Executive Committee of the National Conference. This body shall con- 
stitute the Resolutions Committee at each Biennial Meeting of the National Conference, and 
shall assume such other duties as may be assigned by the Executive Committee. The Past 
Presidents shall elca from their membership, following each Biennial Meeting of the National 
Conference, a chairman and a secretary. 

Sec. 8. The President may, in his discretion, with the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, appoint an Editorial Beard of not less dian three or more than eight members to serve 
in an advisory capacity to the editor of the Conference publications, and to assume such other 
duties as may be assigned by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 9. Committees shall serve during the term of the administration* in which they arc 
appointed. Committees dealing with specific educational projects shall base their general plan 
of action on policies adopted by the Conference. In case no such policy has been established, 
the Executive Committee may request the Research Council to formulate a policy. 

Sec. 10. The Executive Secretary shall keep a complete and accurate record of the proceed- 
ings of all meetings of the Conference and all meetings of the Executive Committee, shall con- 
duct the business of the Conference in accordant with the Constitution and By-Laws, and in all 
matters be under the direction of the Executive Committee. In the absence of direction by the 
Executive Committee, he shall be under the direction of the President. He shall receive all 
moneys due the Conference, and shall countersign all bills approved for payment by the Executive 
Committee or by the President, in the intervals between meetings of the Executive Committee. 
He shall have his records present at all meetings of the Conference and the Executive Committee. 
He shall keep a list of members of the Conference and shall revise this list annually. He shall 
be Secretary of the Executive Committee and custodian of all property of the Conference. He 
shall give such bond as may be required by the Executive Committee. He shall act as business 
manager of the official conference publications and shall report the financial standing of the Con- 
ference to the President monthly. He shall submit an annual report to Ac Executive Committee. 
At Ae expiration of his term of office he shall turn over to his successor all money, books, and 
oAer property of Ae Conference. He shall serve during Ac pleasure of Ae Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Sec, II. Roberts' Rules of Order Revised shall govern in all business meetings of Ae Con- 
ference. 

Sec. 12. The By-Laws may be altered or amended in the same manner as Aat provided in 
Article XI of Ae Constitution. 



California-Western School Music Conference 

CONSTITUTION 
(Adopted 1931) 

A&ticlb I — ^Namb 

This orgam^ation shall be known as the Califomia'Westem School Music Conference. 

Abticlb II — Objbct 

Its object shall be the promotion of good music through the instrumentality of the public 
schools and other educational institutions. 

AbTICLB ni — POLICT 

It shall be the policy of this organisation to work in cooperation with the Music Educatoss 
National Conference and the various sectional conferences. Any change lawfully made in 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the National Conference will automatically become binding on 
this Conference and will become immediately effective, thus making invalid any provision (ff 
this Conference Constitution and By-Laws that conflicts widi sudi change in the National Con- 
ference Constitution and By-Laws. 


A&tzclb IV — TEMLiTony 

The territory under the jurisdiction of this conference shall include: California, Arizona, 
Nevada, Hawaii and the PhiUppines. 

Abticlb V — Membbbship 

Section 1, Membership shall be Active, .^ociate. Contributing, and Honorary. 

Sec. 2. Any person actively engaged in school mtisic may become an active member of this 
conference by the payment of the prescribed dues. Active members whose dues are fully paid 
shall have the privilege of voting and holding office: shall be entitled to an anntsal subscription to 
the official organ, and shall have the privilege of purchasing the current Conference Yearbook at 
a special price fixed by the National Conference Executive Committee. 

Sec. 3. Any person interested in school music, but not actively engaged dnerein, may become 
an associate member of this conference by payment of the prescribed dues. Associate members 
shall have the privilege of attending all meetings but diall have no vote, nor hold office, nor 
participate in discussions, nor be oititled to a free subscription to the official organ nor the Con- 
ference Yearbook at die special price. 

Sec. 4. Any person interested in school music who desires to contribute to die support of 
this conference may do so by payment of the prescribed dues, thereby becoming a contributing 
member. Contributing members who qualify as active members shall have all the privileges of 
such membership. 

Sec. 5. Honorary membership shall be limited to those persons of eminent position and note- 
worthy achievement whom the conference shall desire to have associated with it in an honorary 
or advisory capacity. Honorary membership shall be by invitation and shall be accomplished in 
the following manner: names of persons proposed for honorary membership shall be presented by 
an active member to the executive committee at least twenty-four hours previous to the bienniad 
business meeting. The names shall then be referred to the biennial business meeting and if they 
receive a diree-fourths vote of all members present they shall be enrolled as honorary members in 
the California-Western Sdiool Music Conferen^. 

Aeticle VI — ^Amount of Dubs 

Section I. Dues of active members shall be $3.00 annually, payable on January Ist. 

Sec. 2. Dues of associate members shall be $2.00 annually. 

Sec. 3. Dues of contributing members shall be a minimum of $10.00 annually, payable on 
January Ist. 

Sec. 4. No person shall be entitled to the privileges of any type of membership until dues 
for the current year shall have been paid. 

Article VII — ^Apportionment of Dues 

Section I. Dues of active members shall be paid annually to the secretary-treasurer of this 
conference, who shall provide for the member's subscription to the official organ at $1.00, retain 75c 
for the current expenses of this conference and remit $1.25 to the National Coifference treasury. 

Sec. 2. Dues of associate members shall be paid annually to the secretary-treasurer of this 
conference and shall be a part of its funds, ex<^t that in the years of the National Conference 
biennial meetings such dues shall be forwarded to the treasurer of the National Conference. 

Sec. 3. Dues of contributing members shall be paid to the secretary-treasurer of this con- 
ference. $3.00 of the amount paid shall be apportioned for active membership as provided in 
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Section 1 of this article and the remainder shall be forwarded to the treasxircr of the National 
Conference unless the member stipulates that it be retained by this sectional conference. 

Article VIII — Opfxcbes 

Section 1. The elective officers of this conference shall be a President. First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, and the two (2) representatives of this conference on 
the Board of Directors of the National Conference* These elective officers together with the 
retiring President shall constitute the Executive Committee of this conference. 

There shall also be an Educational Council of eight (8) members to be appointed by the 
Executive Committee, who shall be so selected that the elementary schools, secondary schools, and 
teacher training institutions will have not less than two council representatives each. 

5ec. 2. The term of office for President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, and 
Secretary-Treasurer shall be for two (2) years or until their successors are duly elected. Wii the 
exception of the Secretary-Treasurer, none of the above mentioned officers may hold the 
office for two (2) consecutive terms. 

The terms of office of the two Conference representatives on the National Conference Board 
of Directors shall be four (4) years, one to be elected at each biennial meeting. 

The terms of office of members of the Educational Council shall be four (4) years, four to be 
appointed at each biennial meeting; at the 1931 biennial meeting the executive committee ap- 
pointed a complete new Educational Council of eight (8) members, four (4) to serve two (2) 
years and four (4) to serve four (4) years. 

Article IX — ^Elections 

Section 1, On the day prior to die official opening of eadi biennial conference the Executive 
Committee shall prepare a list of ten (10) candidates for die Nominating Committee. This list 
shall be presented to the conference at its first formal session at whidi time the conference shall 
elect by ballot from this list a Nominating Committee of five (5) members. The vote shall be 
counted and the result announced within four hours; in case of a tie for any two or more 
candidates the Executive Committee shall decide the tie vote. 

Sec. 2. The Nominating Committee shall nominate two (2) active members of the conference 
for each elective office, and shall post sudi list of nominees at headquarters at least four (4) hours 
before time of election and announce same at the session preceding the business meeting. 

Sec. 3. Previous to election, any member of the conference is privileged to make additional 
nominations from the floor. 

Sec. 4. The election of officers shall take place at the Biennial Business meeting of the 
conference. The election shall be by ballot and a majority of votes cast shall be required to 
dect. 

Article X — Meetings 

Section I. The California- Western School Music Conference shall meet biennially between 
the dates of February 15 and June 1 of each odd year. The Executive Committee, with the 
approval of the California State Board of Education, shall determine the exact time and place. 
The biennial business meeting shall be held upon the second day of the conference. Twenty 
active members shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec, 2. The Executive Committee shall meet at the call of the President, or at the call of 
the Secretary-Treasurer when the Secretary-Treasurer is requested to do so by not less than duee 
(3) of die members. A quorum of four (4) members is required for the transaction of business. 

Article XI — Amenduents 

The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at the Biennial Business Meeting 
providing formal notice of such contemplated action shall have been given the active members at 
least sixty (60) days before it is to be acted upon; further, the Constitution may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote at the Biennial Business Meeting provided the proposed ameadment receives 
the approval of the Executive Committee and formal notice of the contemplated action shall 
have b^ given die active members present at least twenty-four (24) hours before it is sub- 
mitted for vote. 


BY-LAWS 

Article I — ^Duties of Officers 

Section 1, The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Ck>nference and the 
Executive Committee, shall appoint all committees with the approval of the Executive Committee 
with die exception of die Nominating Committee (which is provided for in the Constitution) 
and shall, in consultation with the Executive Committtt be responsible for the preparation of the 
program for the Biennial Meeting of the Conference. 

Sec. 2. The First Vice-President shall assume the duties of the President in case of his 
disability or absence. This officer diall be chairman of the Committee on Membership. 
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Sec. 3. The Second Vice-President shall be Chairman of the Standing Committee on Pub- 
licity. He shall prepare all material for publication in the printed copy of the Conference 
Yearbook and shall act as Editor of dxat portion of the official organ assigned to this Conference. 

Sec, 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep records of the proceedings of this Conference and 
of all meetings of the Executive Committee and shall take or cause to be taken full notes of the 
principal discussions and secure copies of papers read at all sessions of the Conference; shall col- 
lect all dues, shall pay all bills approved by the Executive Committee or by the President in the 
intervals between meetings of the Executive Committee, and shall report all receipts and dis- 
bursements annually, said reports to be made at the Biennial Meeting of the Conference and in 
the intervening years to the Executive Committee. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be adequately 
bonded at the expense of the Conference. 

Sec, 5, The Executive Committee shall administer the affairs of the Conference and have the 
management and control of the funds thereof. They shall fill vacancies in office by temporary 
appointments pending regular elections. They shall provide for a complete annual audit of the 
accounts of the Conference by a duly qualified auditor. They shall deal with all questions grow- 
ing out of interrelations between the National Conference and this Seaional Conference. 

Sec, 6. It shall be the duty of the Educational Council to make researches in the field of 
music education and publish same with the approval of and by means of funds provided by the 
Executive Committee; also to make recommendations for action to the Biennial Conference 
Meeting. 

The Educational Council shall meet following each Biennial Business Meeting and elect a 
chairman, and appoint such sub-committee as they may consider advisable for effective conduct 
of the matters entrusted to them by the Conference. 

Sec. 7. In case of a vacancy in the office of President, the First Vice-President shall succeed 
to that office; the Second Vice-President shall become First Vice-President and a new Second 
Vice-President appointed by the Executive Committee. 

Article II — Standing Colimittbbs 

Section 1. There shall be the following Standing Committees: (1) The Committee on 
Membership which shall consist of all District Representatives and any other members appointed 
by the First Vice-President who shall be chairman and director of membership campaigns. 
(2) The Committee on Publicity which shall consist of the Second Vice-President and four 
members whom he shall appoint. (3) The Committee on Legislation of five members to be 
appointed by the President. 


Article III — ^District Organization 

Section 1. Members of the Conference within the jurisdiction of any Section of a State 
Teachers Association where there is no District of the Conference may organize such a District 
by notifying the President of the Conference of their intention, adopting a Constitution and 
electing executive officers. 

See. 2. Such District shall be known as "The District of the California -Western 

School Music Conference," taking its name from the Distrirt of the State Teachers Association 
within whose jurisdiction it is organized. 

Sec. 3. Districts shall, upon request, receive from the Conference for their maintenance the 
sum of twenty-five (25) cents annually for each paid-up member of the Conference enrolled in 
the District. 

Sec. 4. The annual meetings and elections of officers of the District shall be held at the 
same time as the Institute Meeting of the State Teachers Association. 

Article IV — ^Rules. 

Section 1. Roberts’ Rules of Order (revised) shall govern in the conduct of all business 
meetings. 

Sec. 2. Membership cards of any Sectional Conference of the Music Educators National 
Conference will be recognized for admission to the meetings of this Conference. 


Article V — Amendments 

These By-Laws may be altered or amended in the same manner as that provided in Article 
XI ol the Constitution. 



Eastern Music Educators Conference 

(Adopted 1931, Amended 1935) 

PSLEAMBLE 

In order to establish more effective cooperation with Music Supervisors throughout the 
United States, and to conform to the plan of the United Music Educators Conference, the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference adopts the following revision of its 

CONSTITUTION 
A&ticlb I — ^Namb 

This organisation shall be known as Eastern Music Educators Conference. 

Abticlb II — ^Purpose 

Section 1. Its purpose shall be three<'fold: educational, cooperative and social; educational, 
in placing before its members the most advanced pedagogical thought relating to their own and 
kindred professions; cooperative, in bettering general teaching conditions, in extending the sphere 
of influence of its members through the prestige of ffxe organisation and in securing a wider 
recognition of the educational value of music; social, in promoting good fellowship and encouT' 
agement among its members. 


Sec. 2. Its sphere of influence and operation shall be construed to include Eastern Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward's Island of the Dominion of Canada, 



Sec, 3. It shall be the policy of this organisation to work in dose cooperation with all 
other conferences of music supervisors. 


Article III — Membership 

Section I. Membership shall be in one of four dasses: Active, Assodate, Honorary or 
Contributing. 

Sec. 2. Any person actively interested in music education may become an active member of 
the Eastern Conference upon the payment of the prescribed dues. Active members whose dues 
are fully paid shall have the privilege of voting and holding office; shall be entitled to an annual 
subscription to the official organ, and shall have the privilege of purchasing a copy of the current 
Conference Yearbook at a special price to be determined by ^e Executive Committee of the 
National Conference, 

Sec. 3. Any person interested in music education, but not actively engaged therein, may 
become an associate member of the Eastern Conference upon payment of the prescribed dues. 
Associate members shall have the privilege of attending all meetings but shall have no vote, nor 
hold office, nor take part in discussions, nor shall they be entitled to a subscription to the 
official organ nor have the privilege of purchasing at a spedal price a copy of the Conference 
Yearbook. 

Sec. 4. Any person interested in music education who desires to contribute to the support 
of the Eastern Conference may do so by becoming a contributing member. Contributing members 
who qualify as active members shall have all the privileges of that membership. 

Sec, 5. Honorary membership shall be by invitation and shall be accomplished in die fol** 
lowing manner: The names of persons proposed for such membership shall be presented by an 
active member at a preliminary meeting of the Conference, held at least twenty^^four hours 
previous to the Biennial Business Meeting. The names shall then be referred to the Biennial 
Business Meeting. If they shall receive the majority vote, they shall be enrolled as honorary 
members. 

Sec. 6. All members of the Eastern Conference are members of the National Conference. 
Any person becoming a member of ^e National Conference shall be assigned to the section in 
which he resides unless he stipulates otherwise; and he becomes a member of the Sectional 
Conference thus selected. 

Article IV — Amount op Dues 

Section 1. Dues for active membership shall be $3.00 annually, payable January 1st for the 
ensuing year. 

Sec. 2. Dues for associate members shall be $2.00 annually, payable January Ist for the 
ensuing year. 

\ niiM (nr rnn<Tibntincr members shall be a minimum of $10.00 annually, payable 
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for current expenses of the Eastern Conference and remit $1.25 to the National Conference for its 
current expenses and permanent educational activities. 

See. 2. Dues of associate members shall be paid to the treasurer of the Eastern Conference, 
and shall remain in the treasury of that Conference, except that in the years when the National 
meetings are held the dues shall be forwarded to the National Conference. 

Sec. 3. Dues of contributing members shall be paid to the treasurer of the Eastern Confer- 
ence; $3.00 of the total amount shall be apportioned for active membership as provided in Article 
V. Section 1, and the balance shall be forwarded to the treasury of the National Conference 
unless the member specifies that it is to be paid to the Eastern Conference. 

Article VI — Government. 

Section 1. The government of the Conference shall be vested in an Executive Board which 
shall consist of the Officers and four (4) Directors eleaed as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. The officers shall consist of a President, a First Vice-President, who shall be the 
retiring president, a Second Vice-President, a Secretary and a Treasurer. They shall hold office 
two years or until their successors are elected. 

Sec. 3. Beginning in 1931, and thereafter, at each Biennial Business Meeting, two Directors 
shall be elected for a term of four years. 

Sec. 4. In addition to the Executive Board, there shall be an Advisory Council consisting of 
four Past Presidents appointed biennially by the President. This council shall have no legislative 
or executive functions, but is designed to assist the Executive Board in an advisory capacity in 
the continuance and development of the policies of the Conference. The President shall be a 
member, ex officio, of the Advisory Coun^. 

Sec. 5. The Eastern Music Educators Conference shall be represented on the Board of 
Directors of the Music Educators National Conference by two members. One member shall be 
elected at each Biennial Business Meeting for a term of four years. 

Article VII — ^Elections 

Section 1, The Executive Board shall appoint biennially at the first meeting during the week 

of the Conference, a Nominating Committee of five active members. This committee shall 

be announced by the President and shall at once organize itself under the chairmanship of the 
person first on the list as read. It shall then prepare a list of officers and directors, to be 
presented to the Conference at the Biennial Business Meeting. This list shall be prepared and 
posted at headquarters twenty-four hours in advance of the meeting at which the Conference 
votes for the candidates. 

Sec. 2. Before the election takes place, any member of the Conference may have the privilege 
of making further nominations from the floor. 

Sec. 3. The election of Officers diall take place at the Biennial Business Meeting and shall 

be by ballot. A majority of all votes cast is required for election. 

Article VIII — Meetings 

Section 1. The Conference shall convene bimmially between the dates of January first and 
June first. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall cause to be held a preliminary meeting of the Confer- 
ence during die first twenty-four hours of the session, for such business only as may be necessary 
to secure action at the Business Meeting. 

Sec. 3. The Biennial Business Meeting of the Conference shall be held within the first 

twenty-four hours of the session. 

Sec. 4. One tenth (1/10) of the active membership shall be necessary for a quorum in 

transacting the business of the Conference. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall meet at the call of the President or on the written re- 
quest of a majority of its members and at a place equally convenient for all members. 

Sec. 6. Four members shall be necessary for a quorum in transacting the business of* the 
Executive Board. 


Article IX — Amendments 

Section 1. The Constitution and By-Laws may be altered or amended only at the Biennial 
Business Meeting, and then only by a two-thirds (2/3) majority of those present and voting. 

See. 2. Members purposing to offer amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws shall serve 
notice to that effect, toge^er with the text of the proposed amendment, upon the President not 
later than sixty (60) days previous to the opening of the Conference. The President shall then 
cause the amendm^t to be submitted to the members through the columns of the next issue of 
die official periodical of the Conference, together with a statement of the attitude of the 
Executive Board toward it. 

Sec, 3. In special emergencies, an amendment, if it has the endorsement of the Executive 
Board, may be offered at a preliminary meeting of the Conference held at least twenty-four hours 
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previous to the Biennial Business Meeting. Upon unanimous consent of the Conference it shall 
l^ain in force for two years and be subject to ratification at the next Business Meeting. 

Sec. 4. Any change lawfully made in the constitution of the National Conference, in so far 
as it refers to Membership. Membership Dues and Meetings, as outlined in Articles IV. V, VI. 
and IX of the National (institution shall become binding upon the Eastern Conference and shall 
automatically amend conflicting provisions of this ^institution. 


BY-LAWS 

AH-TICLB I ^POWEBS OP THB ExBCUTlVB BoaBJD 

Section 1. All matters concerning the general policy of the Conference shall be left to the 
discretion of the Executive Board which shall report frequently to the members, through flbe 
President, concerning the affairs of the Conferen<». 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall have the power of appointment of such sub^committees, 
either from its own membership or the membership of the Conference, as shall be found neces' 
sary for the furtherance of the best interests of the Conference. 

Sec. 3. In case of vacancies, the Executive Board shall have the power to fill such vacancies 
for the unexpired term from either its own membership or that of the Conference. 

AbTICLB II ^PoWBRS AND DUTIBS OP OpPICEBS 

Section 1. The President shall be the executive ofBcer of the Conference and of the Ex' 
ecutive Board, and shall exercise a general supervision over the other officers and the affairs of 
the Conference. In order that he may give his time and attention to the larger interests of the 
Conference, he shall not be expected to perform duties of a routine nature. He shall preside 
at all meetings of the Executive Board or Conference, when present. He shall appoint all com^ 
mittees, unless the Board shall otherwise order, or unless otherwise provided for in the C!!on' 
stitution. In case of pressing necessity he may exercise the executive authority demanded, reporting 
his action to the Executive Board for their consideration at the earliest opportunity. He shall be a 
member of all committees, ex officio. He shall perform sudi other duties as the Executive Board 
may direct. 

Sec. 2. The First Vice'-President shall, in the absence or disability of the President, perform 
all of the duties and exercise all of the powers of the President. He shall be the Chairman of 
the Committee on Statistics. 

Sec. 3. The Second Vice-President shall, in the absence or disability of the President and 
the First Vice-President, perform all of the duties and exercise all of the powers of the Presi- 
dent. He shall be the chairman of the Committ^ on Publicity and Editor of the Eastern Music 
Educators (Conference Department in the official periodical of the National Conference* 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall keep an accurate record of all business meetings of the Confer- 
ence and Executive Board; shall take, or caiise to be taken, stenographic notes of the discussions 
and secure copies of all papers read at all of the meetings of the Conference; shall, after the 
close of the session, prepare the material for publication in the Conference Yearbook. He shall 
conduct the official correspondence of the Conference and Executive Board; shall see that the 
notices of the Conference and of the Executive Board are served upon the proper persons* He 
shall perform such other duties as the Executive Board may direct. 

Sec. 5* The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all funds of the Conference. He shall 
receive and collect all moneys due, giving the receipt of the Conference therefor. He shall pay 
all bills against the Conference when countersigned by the President. He shall present to the 
Conference, at the Biennial Business Meeting, an audited report covering all receipts and dis- 
bursements up to that time and shall, before the end of the fiscal period, present a supple- 
mentary report covering the remaining receipts and disbursements of his term of office* This 
report be referred to the Committee on Auditing, and if found correct shall be incorporated 
in the original report. He shall keep a list of the names and addresses of all members of the 
Conference. 


Abticlb III — Standing Committees 

There shall be the following Standing Committees, each to consist of three members unless 
otherwise provided for: 

The Committee on Finance. 

The Committee on Publicity. 

The Committee on Statistics. 

The Committee on Auditing. 

The Committee on Program. 

The Committee on Loc^ Arrangements. 

The Committee on Transportation. 

The Committee on Legislation. 
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A&ticle IV — ^Duties op Standing Coumittbbs 

Section 1. The Gimmittee on Finance shall have general charge of the finances of the 
Conference. It shall suggest to the Executive Board ways and means for meeting the financial 
obligations of the Conference, and shall prepare biennially a budget of estimated expense and 
receipts. Questions of expense shall be referred to this committee unless otherwise ordered. 
The Treasurer shall be a member of this committee. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Publicity shall have charge of all publications of the Conference; 
of the dissemination of all information in the nature of propaganda and shall be in direct charge 
of all advertising. It shall have the power of attorney for the Conference in contracting for 
advertising, printing, and publication. 

Sec. 3. The Committee on Statistics shall have charge of the collection of all data relating 
to the practice of school music and its preparation for circulation among the members of the 
Conference. 

Sec. 4. The Committee on Auditing shall pass upon the accuracy of the Treasurer's Biennial 
Report and present its findings in writing to the Biennial Business Meeting. For this purpose it 
shall require of the Treasurer complete written vouchers and receipts, together with stubs of 
receipts given by him in acknowledgment of dues. 

Sec. 5. The Committee on Program shall consist of five members, of whidi the President 
shall be Chairman. It shall have charge of the preparation of a tentative program for the meet* 
ings of the Biennial Conference. It shall report frequently, through the President, its recom^ 
mendations to the Executive Board for their approval. 

Sec. 6. The Committee on Local Arrangements shall not be limited in number and shall be 
under the chairmanship of the supervisor in whose town or city the Conference is to meet. The 
local supervisor shall be empowered to add to this committee such persons, whether members of 
the Conference or not, as shall, in his judgment, best further the interests of the convention. 
The committee shall include in its membership at least two members of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 7. The Committee on Transportation shall have charge of all arrangements for trans' 
portation, the securing of concessions from transportation companies, and the preparation of 8uit<' 
able time-tables and routings. 

Sec. 8. The Committee on Legislation shall have charge of the preparation of such legisla- 
tion as the Conference may from time to time desire; shall inform itself of such legislation as is 
contemplated, either statewise or nationally, which will afiFect the Conference directly or indi- 
rectly, and report its findings to the Executive Board and at the Biennial Business Meeting make 
a report to the Conference. 


Articls V — ^The Fiscal Peeiod 
The Fiscal Period shall date from the first day of June. 


Article VI — ^Rulbs op Procedure 

In question of parliamentary procedure the officem of die Conference shall be guided by the 
rules of "Parliamentary Law" by F. M. Gregg, and it shall be the official manual of the 
Conference. 



North Central Music Educators Conference 

CONSTITUTION 

(Amended 1933, 1935) 

Article I — ^Name 

This organii;atioa shall be known as the North Central Music Educators Conference. 

Article II — Object 

Its object shall be mutual helpfulness and the advancement of music education through the 
instrumentality of music in the schools and other educational institutions and agencies. 

Article III — ^Policy 

It shall be the policy of this organization to work in close cooperation with the Music 
Educators National Conference and with the various Sectional Conferences. Any change law-- 
fully made in the Constitution and By-Laws of the National body will automatically become 
binding on the Sectional Conference and will become immediately ^ective, thus making invalid 
any provision of the Sectional Conference that conflicts with that of the National. 

Article IV — Territory 

The territory under the jurisdiction of the North Central Music Educators Conference shall 
include the following states: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Manitoba, and also that part of the Province of 
Ontario lying west of a line running in a northerly direction, with the Niagara River. 

Article V — ^Membership 

Section 1. Membership shall be Active, Associate, Contributing and Life. 

Sec. 2. Any person actively engaged in music education may become an active member of 
the North Central Conference upon the payment of the prescribed dues. Active members whose 
dues are fully paid shall have the privilege of voting and holding oiHce; shall be entitled to 
an annual subscription to the official organ, and shall have the privilege of purchasing a copy of the 
current Conference Yearbook at a special price to be determined by the Executive Committee of the 
National Conference. 

Sec. 3. Any person interested in music education but not actively engaged therein, may 
become an associate member of the North Central Conference upon payment of the prescribed 
dues. Assodate members shall have the privilege of attending all meetings but shall have no 
vote, nor hold office, nor take part in discussions, nor shall they be entitled to a subscription to 
the official organ nor have the privilege of purchasing at a spedal price a copy of the Conference 
Yearbook. 

Sec. 4. Any person interested in music education who desires to contribute to the support of 
the North Central Conference may do so by payment of the prescribed dues and thereby be^ 
come a contributing member. Contributing memWs who qualify as active members shall have 
all the privileges of riiat membership. 

Sec. 5. All members of the North Central Conference are members of the National Con- 
ference. Any person residing in the territory of the North Central Conference upon becoming 
a member of the National Conference thereby becomes a member of the Sectional Conference 
unless otherwise stipulated. 

Sec. 6. Any member of a Sectional Conference other than the North Central shall be 

entitled to guest courtesies at the meetings of the North Central Conference upon presentation 
of his membership card for the current year. Such courtesies shall not be construed as entitling 
the visiting member to any other privilege than attendance at meetings. 

Sec. 7, Any person who desires to endow the permanent educational activities of the 

Music Educators National Conference may do so by becoming a life member. Life members 
who qualify as active members shall have all the privileges of that membership. 

Article VI — Amount of Dues 

Section I. Dues for active members shall be $3.00 annually payable on January Ist of 
each year, one dollar of which shall be for one year’s subscription to the offidal organ. 

Sec. 2. Dues of assodate members shall be $2.00 annually, payable on January Ist of each 

^^'Scc. 3. Dues of contributing members shall be a minimum of $10.00 annually, payable on 

January Ist of each year, one dollar of which shall be for one year’s subscription to the official 

4. Dues for life membership shall be $100.00, payable to the treasury of the National 

Conference. ^ ^ . 

See. 5. No person shall be entitled to the privileges of active, contributmg or associate 
membership until the dues for the current year shall have been paid. 
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Akticlb VII— Apportionment of Dues 

Section 1. Dues of active members shall be paid annually to the treasurer of the North 
Central Conference, who shall provide for a sul^cription to the official organ at $1.00 — retain 
seventy^five cents for current expenses of the North Central Conference and remit $1.25 to the 
National Conference for its current expenses and permanent educational activities. 

Sec, 2. Dues of associate members shall be paid annually to the treasurer of the North 
Central Conference and shall remain in the treasury of that Conference, except that in years 
when the National meetings are held the dues shall be forwarded to the National Conference. 

Sec. 3. Dues of contributing members shall be paid to the Treasurer of the North Central 
Conference. Three dollars of the total amount shall be apportioned for active membership as 
provided in Article VII, Section 1, and the balance shall be forwarded to the treasury of the 
National Conference unless the member stipulates that it be paid to the Sectional Conference. 

See. 4, Per capita active membership dues of qualified life members shall be paid to the 
North Central Conference from the endowment fund income of the National Conference. 

Article VIII — Officers 

Section 1. The officers of the North Central Conference shall consist of a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a Secretary, a Treasurer and four Directors. The office 
of Treasurer shall be automatically filled by the Executive Secretary of the National Conference* 
These officers and directors and the two members representing the North Central Conference 
on the Board of Directors of the National Conference as provided in Section 5 shall constitute 
die Executive Committee of the North Central Conference. 

Sec. 2. The term of office for President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secre- 
tary shall be for two (2) years or until their successors are didy dected and have qualified. 
None of the officers mentioned in this section may hold the same office for two (2) consecutive 
terms. 

Sec, 3. The term of office for Directors shall be four years. Two members shall be elected 
in 1931 and two members at each Biennial Business Meeting thereafter. 

Sec, 4. The term of office for representatives of the North Central Conference on the 
Board of Directors of the National Conference as provided for in the Constitution of die 
National Conference shall be four years. The retiring President of the North Central Con- 
ference shall automatically become a member of the National Board to succeed die National 
Director whose four-year term expires with the end of the current Conference year. 

Sec. 5. The State Advisory Chairmen are to be the same personnel as selected by the 
National Conference. On the expiration of their term in the National organization, their duties 
shall continue with the North Central Conference until the next meeting of the North Central 
Conference. Members newly appointed by the National Conference shall not begin their duties 
for the North Central Conference until after the North Central Conference meeting following 
their appointment. 


Article IX — Elegtioms 

Section I. Prior to the official opening of the Conference, the Executive Committee shall 
prepare a list of fourteen candidates for the Nominating Committee. This list shall be presented 
to the Conference at its first formal session, at which time the Conference shall elect from this 
list a Nominating Committee of seven. The vote shall be counted and the result airaounced 
within four hours. In case of a tie for any two or more persons, the Executive Committee shall 
decide the tie vote. 

Sec. 2. At the Biennial Business Meeting the Nominating Committee shall present for 
dection the names of two candidates each for President, First Vice-President, Second Vice- 
President, Secretary, the m^bers to be elected as directors and the member to be elected to 
represent the North Central Conference as a member of the Board of Directors of the National 
Conference. The election shall be held at this meeting. 

Sec. 3. Election shall be by ballot, and the majority of votes cast diall be required to elect. 

Article X — Meetings 

Section I. The North Central Conference shall meet biennially between die dates of February 
15 and June 1 of each odd year. The Executive Committee shall determine the exact time. 
The Biennial Business Meeting shall be held upon the day immediately preceding the dosing day 
of the conference. Twenty active members shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec, 2. The Executive Committee shall meet at die call of the President or at the joint 
request of not less than three members of the Executive Committee. 

Article XI — Amendments 

The constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at the Biennial Business Meeting pro- 
vided formal notice of such contemplated action shall have heoi given the active members at 
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least sixty (60) days before it is to be acted upon; further, the Constitution may be amended by 
a two'thirds vote at the Biennial Business Meeting provided the proposed amendment receives 
the unanimous approval of the Executive Committee and formal notice of the contemplated action 
shall have been given the active members at least twenty ^four (24) hours before it is submitted 
for vote. 


BY-LAWS 

Article I— Duties op Officers 

Section 1, The Executive Committee shall be entrusted with the general management of the 
North Central Conference including all matters of general policy, oversight of the program, 
decision as to time and place of meeting, and, in case of vacancies, the appointment of substitutes 
pending the election of officers at the next meeting of the conference, lliey shall deal with all 
questions growing out of interrelations between the National and North (Antral Conference. 

Sec. 2. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Conference and of the Executive 
Committee, shall appoint all committees with the approval of the Executive Committee with the 
exception of the Advisory Committees from the various states and the Nominating Committee 
(which committees are provided for in the Constitution) and shall, in consultation with the 
Executive Committee, prepare the program for the Biennial Meeting of the Conference. 

Sec, 3. The First Vice-President shall assume the duties of the President in case of his 
disability or absence. This officer shall assume leadership of the State Advisory Committees in 
membership campaigns and other duties assigned to the state committees. 

Sec, 4, The Second Vice-President shall assist the First Vice-President in his duties and 
assume all of his duties in case of disability or absence of the First Vice-President. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall keep records of the proceedings of the North Central Confer- 
ence and of all meetings of the Executive Committee and shall take or cause to be taken full 
notes of the principal discussions and secure copies of papers read at all sessions of the Con- 
ference. 

Sec. 6. The Treasurer shall collect all dues, shall pay all bills approved by the Executive 
Committee and signed by the President, and shall submit an audited report of all receipts and 
disbursements at ihe Biennial Business Meeting and in the years when the Conference does not 
meet he shall submit an audited report to the Executive Committee. The fee for the auditing of 
reports shall be paid by the Conference. 

Sec. 7. The Advisory Committee of the various states shall cooperate in such activities as 
may be delegated to it by the Executive Committee. 

Article II— Standing Committees 

Section 1. The Standing Committees shall be determined by the President and Executive 
Committee as needs arise. 

Article III — ^Amendments 

The By-Laws may be altered or amended in the same manner as provided in Article XI of the 
Constitution. 



Northwest Music Educators Conference 

CONSTITUTION 
(Amended 1931, 1935) 

Article I — Name 

This organiaation shall be known as the Northwest Music Educators Conference. Its area 
shall include Idaho. Montana, Oregon. Washington, Alaska. Alberta and British Columbia. Canada. 

Article II — Object 

Its object shall be mutual helpfulness and promotion of good music throu^ the instrumm-' 
tality of the public schools. 


Article III — ^United Conferences 

The Northwest Conference in affiliation with the United Conferences is an integral part of 
the Music Educators National Conference. Any change lawfully made in the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the National body will automatically become binding on the Sectional Conference 
and will become immediately effective; thus, making invalid any provision of the Sectional 
Conference that conflicts with that of the National. 


Article IV — Membership 

Section 1. Membership shall be Active. Associate. Honorary, Contributing and Life. 

Sec. 2. Any person actively interested in public school music may become an active member 
of the Northwest Conference upon payment of the prescribed dues. Active members whose dues 
are fully paid shall have the privilege of voting and holding office; shall be entitled to an annual 
subscription to the official organ, and shall have the privilege of purdiasing a copy of the current Con- 
ference Yearbook at a special price to be determined by the Executive Committee of the National 
Conference. 

Sec* 3. Associate members shall have the privilege of attending all meetings, but shall have 
no vote, nor hold office, nor take part in discussions, nor shall they be entitled to a subscription 
to the official organ nor have fhe privilege of purchasing at a special price a copy of the Conference 
Yearbook. 

Sec. 4. Any person interested in public school music, who desires to contribute to the sup- 
port of the Northwest Conference may do so, and thereby become a contributing member. Con- 
tributing members who qualify as active members shall have all the privileges of that membership. 

Sec, 5. Any person who desires to endow the permanent educational activities of the Music 
Educators National Conference may do so by becoming a life member. Life members who qualify 
as active members shall have all privileges of that membership, which shall extend to the North- 
west Conference in accordance with the provisions of the National constitution. 

Sec. 6. Membership in the Northwest Music Educators Conference automatically includes 
membership of the same type in the Music Educators National Conference. 


Article V — Amount of Dues 

Section 1. The dues for active members shall be $3.00 annually of which $1.00 shall be for 
one year's subscription to the official organ. 

Sec. 2. The dues for associate members shall be $2.00 annually. 

Sec. 3. The dues for contributing members shall be a minimum of $10.00 annually, of which 

$1.00 shall be for one year’s subscription to the official organ. 

Sec. 4. Dues for life membership shall be one hundred dollars ($100.00), payable to the 

treasury of the National Conference. 

Sec. 5. All dues shall be payable on or before January 1st of each year and no person shall 
be entitled to the privileges of associate, active or contributing membership until the dues for the 
current year shall have been paid. 


Article VI — Apportionment of Dues 

Section 1. Dues of active members shall be paid to the treasurer of the Northwest Confer- 
ence who shall provide for a subscription to the official organ at $1.00, retain seventy-five cents for 
current expenses of the Conference and remit $1.25 to the National Conference for its current ex- 
penses and permanent educational activities. 
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See. 2. Dues of associate members shall be paid annually to the treasurer of the Northwest 
Conference and shall remain in the treasury of that Conference, except that in years when the 
National meetings are held the dues shall be forwarded to the National Conference. 

Sec. 3. Dues of contributing members shall be paid to the Treasurer of the Northwest Con* 

fercnce. Three dollars of the total amount shall be apportioned for active memberships as 
provided in Article Vl» Section 1, and the balance shall be forwarded to the treasury of the 
National Conference unless the member stipulates it shall be paid to the Sectional Conference. 

Sec. 4. Per capita active membership dues of qualified life members shall be paid to the 
Northwest Conference from the endowment fund income of the National Conference. 

Sec. 5. Dues for all classes of memberships may be collected by or remitted to the Na- 
tional Conference headquarters office, if such procedure be deemed advisable or expedient. The 

headquarters office shall in each such case act as agent for the treasurer of the Northwest Con- 

ference, to whom the headquarters office shall make report of payments or collections, together 
with remittances of the Sectional Conference share of ^e amount received. 


Article VII — Oppicbrs 

Section 1. The officers of the Northwest Conference shall consist of a President, First Vice- 
President, Second Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, and two Directors. These officers 
with the retiring President and two members elected to represent the Northwest Conference as 
members of the Board of Directors of the National Conference, shall constitute the Executive 
Committee of the Northwest Conference. 

Sec. 2. The term of office for the President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Auditor shall be two (2) years, or until dieir successors arc duly 
elected. With the exception of the Second Vice-President, Treasurer, and Auditor, none of the 
above mentioned officers shall hold the same office for two (2) consecutive terms. 

The term of office of the directors shall be four years, except that of the directors chosen at 
the first election following the adoption of this Constitution, when one director shall be elected 
for a term of two (2) years, and the other for a term of four (4) years. 

Sec. 3. These Directors shall propose the names of active members from each state of the 
Northwest Conference as members of the Advisory Committees of their respective states. 

Sec. 4. In addition to the Executive Board there shall be an Advisory Council consisting of 
Past Presidents and not more than two members from each state of the Conference, these to be 
appointed by the President. 


Article VIII — ^Election op Officers 

Section 1. The officers shall be nominated by the Nominating Committee consisting of seven 
members to be elected from a list of fifteen eligible members, said list to be submitted to the 
Conference by the Executive Committee on the opening day of the Biennial Meeting. Each voter 
shall write seven names in his ballot. All ballots are to be deposited with the Treasurer of the 
Conference on the first day of the Biennial Meeting. The Executive Committee shall count the 
ballots and announce the results not later than the general session on the following day. The 
seven members receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared the Nominating Com- 
mittee. In case of tic vote, the Executive Committee shall decide the election. 

The Nominating Committee shall nominate two members of the Northwest Conference for 
each selective office of the Conference. 

Sec. 2. The election of officers shall take place at the Bicimial Meeting of the Northwest 
Conference. The majority of all votes cast is required to elect. 


Article IX — Meetings 

Section I. The Northwest Conference shall meet biennially between the dates of February 15 
and July 15th, at the discretion of the Executive Committee. The Biennial Business Meeting 
shall be held upon the day preceding the closing day of the Conference. One-tenth of the artive 
members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the Biennial Business 

^^Sccf*2. The Executive Committee shall meet at the place of the Biennial Meeting of the 
Northwest Conference or at the call of the President, or at the call of the Secretary when the 
Secretary is requested to do so by not less than three (3) members of the Executive Committee. 
A quorum of five (5) members of the Executive Committee is required for the transaction of 
business. 

Article X— Amendments 

The Constitution and By-Laws may be altered by two-thirds vote at the Biennial Busing 
Meeting, providing formal notice of such contemplated action shall have been given to the 
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active members at least sixty (60) days before it is acted upon; furthermore, the Constitution 
and By-Laws may be altered or amended by a two^thirds vote, at the Biennial Business meet' 
ing, providing the proposed amendment receives die unanimous approval of the Executive Com' 
mittee, and formal notice of a contemplated action shall have been given the active members at 
least twenty'four (24) hours before it is acted upon. 


BY'LAWS 

Section 1. The President shall preside at meetings of the Conference and of the Executive 
Committee; shall appoint committees with exception of Advisory Committee from die States and 
the Nominating Committee (which committees are provided for in the Constitution), and shall, 
in consultation with the Executive Committee, prepare the program for the Biennial Meeting of 
the Conference. 

Sec, 2, It shall be the duty of the First Vice-President to assume die duties of the Presi- 
dent in case of the disability or absence of the President. 

Sec, 3. The Second Vice-President shall be the Chairman of a standing Committee on 
Publicity. He shall keep a list of members and their addresses, and shall prepare all material 
for publication in the printed copy of the Conference Yearbook. 

Sec, 4, The Secretary shall keep due record of the Proceedings of the Biennial Meeting of 
the Northwest Conference and of all the meetings of the Executive Committee, and shall take 
full notes of the principal discussions and secure copies of the papers read at all the sessions of 
the Conference. 

Sec. 5. The Treasurer shall receive and collect all dues, shall pay all bills approved by the 
Executive Committee and signed by the President, and shall report all receipts and disbursements 
annually; said report to be made at the Biennial Meeting of the Northwest Conference and in 
the intervening years to the Executive Committee. The Treasurer shall be adequatdy bonded at 
the expense of the Conference, 

Sec, 6, The Auditor shall audit all bills and the accounts of the Treasurer, and shall report 
his findings in writing at the call of the Executive Committee. 

Sec, 7. The Board of Directors shall deal with all questions growing out of interrelations 

between the National and Seaional Conferences, such as ^e establishment of boundaries of the 

Sectional Conferences, and the time and place of meeting of both the National and Sectional 
Conferences. It may also consider matters of general policy concerning the National Conference 
and other questions referred to it by the Executive Committee. 

Sec, S, Standing Committees shall be appointed by the Executive Committee, to include 

Publicity, Transportation, and Local Arrangements. 

Sec. 9, To the Executive Committee shall be entrusted die general management of the 

Northwest Conference, including final decision as to die time and place of meeting, oversight of 
die program, and, in case of vacancies, the appointment of substitutes pending the election of 
officers at the next Biennial Meeting of the Dmferenoe. 



Southern Conference for Music Education 

CONSTITUTION 
(Amended 1931, 1935) 

A&ticlb I — ^Maxib 

This organuatioQ shall be known as the Southern Conference for Music Education. 

Article II — ^Purpose 

Section 1. Its purpose shall be to improve music conditions in our territory, espcdally 
through the instrumentdity of the private teachers, public schools, normal schools, colleges and 
universities. 

Sec. 2. Its policy shall be to work in close cooperation with the Music Educators National 
Conference and the various Sectional Conferences. 

Sec. 3. Any change lawfully made in the Constitution and By-Laws of the Music Educators 
National Conference will automatically become binding on this Conference and will immediately 
render invalid any provisions of this Conference that conflia with the National body. 

Article III — ^Territory 

Its sphere of influence and operation shall be construed to include Alabama, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Indies, West Virginia, Cuba and the Canal Zone. 

Article IV — Membership 

Section 1. Membership shall be in one of five classes*. Associate, Active, Contributing, 
Honorary, or Life. 

Sec. 2. Any person actively engaged in music education may become an active member of the 
Southern Conference for Music Education upon payment of the dues prescribed hereinafter. Active 
members shall have the privilege of holding office, of voting; they shall be entitled to an annual 
subscription to the official organ and shall have the privilege of purchasing a copy of the current 
Conference Yearbook at a special price to be determined by the Executive Committee of the 
National Conference. 

Sec. 3. Any person interested in music education, but not actively engaged therein, may 
become an associate member of the Southern (Conference for Music Education upon payment cd 
the dues prescribed hereinafter. Associate members shall not hold office, nor vote, nor receive 
the official organ, nor shall they be entitled to a copy of the current Conference Yearbook at a 
special price to be determined by the Executive Committee of the National Conference. 

Sec. 4. The contributing membership shall be open to any interested individual or organisa'* 
tion. Contributing members in good standing shall have all the rights and privileges of active 
members. 

Sec. 5. Honorary membership shall be accomplished in the following manner; Names of 
persons proposed for Honorary Membership shall be presented to the Executive Committee by 
an active member at least twenty^four hours previous to the Sectional Business Meeting. If the 
person receives a majority vote at the Business Meeting he shall be enrolled as an honorary 
member. 

Sec. 6. Active or contributing membership may be accomplished by the payment of the dues 
hereinafter prescribed. Anyone who desires to endow the permanent activities of the Music 
Educators National Conference may do so by becoming a life member. 

Sec. 7. Active and contributing members shall be members of the Music Educators National 
Conference, as provided in Article IV, Sections 4 and 6. 

Article V — ^Dues 

Section I. All dues shall be payable on January first of each year. 

Sec. 2. Dues for active members shall be $3.00 annually. 

Sec. 3. Dues for associate members shall be $2.00 annually. 

Sec. 4. Dues for contributing members shall be a minimum of $10.00 annually. 

Sec. 5. Dues for life membership shall be one hundred dollars ($100.00) payable to the 

treasury of the National Conference. 

Sec. 6. There shall be no dues for honorary members. 

Sec. 7. No person shall be entitled to the privileges of active or contributing membership 

until his dues for the current year shall have been paid. 

Article VI — Apportionment op Dues 

Section 1. Dues of active members in the Southern C!onference for Music Education shall be 
paid to the Treasurer of this Conference who shall, after providing for a subscription to the- 
official organ at $1.00 retain 75 cents for the current expenses of this Conference and remit $1.25 to 
the National Conference for current expenses and permanent educational activities. 

Sec. 2. Dues of associate members shall be paid to the Treasurer of this (Conference and shall 
remain in die treasury of this Conference ex^t that in the years when the National meetings 
are held the dues sh^ forwarded to the National Conference Treasurer. 
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Sec. 3. Dues of contributing members shall be paid to the Treasurer of this Conference who 
shall apportion $3.00 of the total amount for the active membership as provided in Article VI, 
Sec. 1. and the balance shall be forwarded to the Treasurer of the National Conference unless 
the contributing member specifies that it is to remain with this Conference. 

Sec. 4. Per capita active membership dues of life members shall be paid to the Southern 
Conference treasury by the National treasury from the interest received from the life mem" 
bership endowment fund. 

Article VII — Government 

Section 1. The government of the Conference shall be vested in an Executive Board which 
shall consist of the OfiBcers, two Directors elected as hereinafter provided, and the outgoing 
President. 

Sec. 2. The Officers of the Southern Conference for Music Education shall consist of a 
President, a First Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. The 
office of Treasurer shall be automatically filled by the Executive Secretary of the National Con^ 
ference. The term of each elected officer shall be from June 1 following the biennial business 
meeting until May 31 of the second year thereafter, or until succeeding officers shall have been 
elected and qualified. 

Sec. 3. The Directors shall hold office for four years or until their successors are elected; 
one Director shall be elected at each Biennial Business Meeting, commencing in 1927. The 
Directors shall represent the Conference on the Board of Directors of the Music Educators National 
Conference. 

Sec. 4. No Officer except the Treasurer shall hold the same office for two (2) consecutive 
terms. 

Article VIII — ^Elections 

Section 1. The Executive Board shall appoint, on the first day of each Biennial Meeting, a 
Nominating Committee of five (5) members. This committee shall nominate two members for 
each elective office, and shall announce the names of the nominees at the Biennial Business 
Meeting, at which time other nominations may be made from the floor. The election shall be by 
ballot. A majority of all votes cast shall be required for election. 

Article IX — Meetings 

Section 1. Beginning in 1927, the Conference shall meet biennially between the dates of 
January first and June first. 

Sec. 2. The Biennial Business Meeting of the Conference shall be held on the second day 
of the session. 

Sec. 3. Meetings of the Executive Board shall be held at the call of the President or on the 
written request of three or more members of the Board. Four members shall constitute a 
quorum in transacting the business of the Board. 

Article X — ^Amendments 

Section 1. The Constitution and By-Laws may be altered or amended only at the Biennial 
Business Meeting and only by a two-thirds (2/3) majority of those present and voting. Amend- 
ments shall be presented at the first business meeting of any Biennial Meeting, and shall be 
acted on at any regular business meeting on any subsequent day of the session. 

BY-LAWS 

Section 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Conference and of the Executive 
Board; shall appoint committees; shall exercise general supervision over the other officers; and 
shall, in consultation with the Executive Board, prepare the program for the Biennial Meeting of 
the Conference. 

Sec. 2. The First Vice-President shall assume the duties of the President in case of the 
disability or absence of the President, and shall assume active leadership of the State Chairmen 
in the matter of membership promotion and other duties assigned to the State Chairmen. 

Sec. S. The Second Vice-President shall assume the duties of the President in of the 

disability or absence of the President and the First Vice-President. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall keep due record of the proceedings of the Biennial Meeting and 
of the meetings of the Executive Board; shall take full notes of the principal discussions; and 
shall secure copies of all papers read at all of the meetings of the (Conference. 

Sec. 5* The Treasurer shall receive and collect all membership dues and other moneys due 
the Southern Conference; he shall pay all authorised bills; he shall prepare the official membership 
list of this Conference; he shall present at the Biennial Business Meeting a preliminary report of 
the financial condition of the (Conference and a final report, duly audited by a professional 
accountant for publication in the Conference Yearbook. The fee for the profcssisonal audit shall 
be paid by the Conference. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Board shall have jurisdiction over all matters of general policy; and 
shall have the power to fill vacancies either from its own membership or from the Conference 
at large. 



Southwestern Music Educators Conference 

CONSTITUTION 
(Amended 1931. 1935) 

Ajlticle I — ^Name 

This organization shall be known as the Southwestern Music Educators Conference. Its 
area shall include the following states: Missouri. Kansas. Colorado. Oklahoma. Arkansas, Texas. 
Utah, Wyoming, and New Mexico, and such other states as may desire to affiliate, sudb aviation 
to be approved by the Board of Directors of the National Conference. 

Aeticlb II — Object 

Its object shall be mutual helpfulness and promotion of good music through ihe instrumentality 
of the sdiools and other educational institutions. 

Article III — Ukiteb Conferences 

The basis of this Constitution is the 1926 revision of the Constitution of the National Con' 
ference which, in turn, is based on plan of union and affiliation between the National Conference 
and existing and proj'ected Sectional Conferences. Any Sectional Conference becomes a member 
of the United Conference upon acceptance of plan of union, including distribution of dues as 
embodied in this Constitution. Any change la^uUy made in the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the National body, pertaining to membership, dues, or any other matters having to do with the 
relationship of the Southwestern Conference to the National Conference or the administration of 
the National Conference, will automatically become binding on the Sectional Conference, and 
will become immediately effective; thus making invalid any provision of the Sectional Ck)nference 
that conflicts with that of the National. 

Article IV — ^Mexcbbrshzp 

Section 1. Membership shall be Active, Associate, Contributing, and Life. 

Sec. 2. Any person actively interested in public sdiool music may become an active member 
of the Southwestern Conference upon the payment of the prescribed dues. Active members whose 
dues are fully paid shall have the privilege of voting and holding office; shall be entitled to an 
annual subscription to the official organ; and shall have the privilege of purchasing a copy of the 
current Conference Yearbook at a special price to be determined by the Executive Committee of the 
National Conference. 

Sec. 3. Any person interested in public sdbool music, but not actively engaged therein, who 
lives in, or in the vicinity of, the city in which the biennial meeting shall be held, may become 
an associate member of the Southwestern Coirference upon payment of the prescribed dues. 
Associate members shall have the privilege of attending all meetings but shall have no vote, nor 
hold office, nor take part in discussions, nor shall they be entitled to a subscription to the 
official organ, nor have the privilege of purchasing at a special price a copy of the Conference 
Yearbook. 

Sec. 4. Any person interested in public school music who desires to contribute to the 
support of the Southwestern Conference may do so, and thereby become a contributing member. 
Contributing members who qualify as active members shall have all the privileges of that mem- 
bership. 

Sec. 5. Any person who desires to endow the permanent educational activities of the Music 
Educators National Conference may do so by becoming a life member. Life members who 
qualify as active members shall have all the privileges of that membership. 

Sec. 6. All members of Sectional Conferences are members of the National Conference. Any 
person becoming a member of the National Conference shall be assigned to the section in which 
he resides unless he desires otherwise. 

Article V — Amount of Dues 

Section 1. Dues for active members shall be $5.00 annually. Dues arc payable on January 
1st of each year. 

Sec. 2. Dues for associate members shall be $2.00 annually. 

Sec. 3. The dues of contributing members shall be ten dollars ($10.00), one dollar of which 

be for one year’s subscription to the official organ, payable on January Ist. 

Sec. 4. Life membership dues shall be one hundred dollars ($100.00), payable to the 
treasury of the National Conference. 

Sec. 5. No person shall be entitled to the privileges of active, contributing or associate 

membership until the dues for the current year shall have been paid. 

Article VI — Apportionment op Dues 

Section 1. Dues of active members shall be $3,00 annually, pajrable January let to the 
Treasurer of the Southwestern (^inference, $1.00 of which shall be for one year’s subscription 
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to the official organ. The Treasurer shall retain seventy^fivc cents for current expenses of the South- 
western Conference, and remit $1.25 to the National Conference for its current expenses and 
permanent educational activities. 

See. 2. Dues of associate members shall he paid annually to the Treasurer of the Southwestern 
Conference, and shall remain in the treasury of that Conference, except that in years when the 
National meetings are held the dues shall be forwarded to the National Conference. 

Sec. 3. Dues of contributing members shall be paid to the Treasurer of the Southwestern 
Conference. Three dollars of the total amount shall be apportioned for active membership as 
provided in Article VI, Section 1, and the balance shall be forwarded to the treasury of the 
National Conference. 

Sec. 4. Per capita active membership dues of life members shall be paid from interest 
accruing from the endowment fund of the National Conference, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the National constitution. 

Sec. 5. Dues for all classes of memberships may be collected by or remitted to the Na- 
tional Conference headquarters office, if such procedure be deemed advisable or expedient. The 
headquarters office shall in each such case act as agent for the treasurer of the Southwestern Con- 
ference, to whom the headquarters office shall make report of payments or collections, together 
with remittances of the Sectional Conference share of the am ount received. 


Akticle VII — Opficbes and Board of Directors 

Section 1. The officers of the Southwestern Conference shall consist of a President, First 
Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer. The Executive Committee 
consist of these officers, the retiring President ex officio, and two Directors. The two Directors 
shall also serve as representatives of the Southwestern Conference on the National Board of 
Directors. 

Sec. 2. The term of office for the President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer shall be two (2) years, or until their successors arc duly elected and 
have qualified. With the exception of the Treasurer, none of the above mentioned officers 
hold the same office for two (2) consecutive terms. 

Sec. 3. The term of office for the Directors shall be four years. One member shall be elected 
in 1931, and one member at each Biennial Business Meeting thereafter. 

Sec. 4. The State Advisory Chairmen arc to be the same personnel as selected by the 
National Conference. On the expiration of their term in the National organiaation, their duties 
shall continue with the Southwestern Conference until the next meeting of the Southwestern 
Conference. Members newly appointed by the National Conference shall not begin their duties 
for the Southwestern Conference until after the Southwestern Conference meeting following their 
appointment. 


Article VIII — ^Elbctioiy of Officers 

Section 1. The officers shall be nominated by the Nominating Committee consisting of seven 
membas, to be elected from a list of fifteen eligible members, said list to be submitted to the 
Conference by the Executive Committee on the opening day of the Biennial Meeting. Each voter 
shall write seven names on his ballot. All ballots are to be deposited with the Treasurer of the 
Conference before the close of the first day of the Biennial Meeting. The Executive Committee 
shall count the ballots and announce the results not later than the general session on the following 
^y. The seven members receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared the Nominating 
Committee. In case of a tie vote, the Executive Committee shall decide the election. 

The Nominating Committee shall nominate two members of the National Conference for each 
elective office of the Conference. 

Sec. 2. The elertion of officers shall take place at the biennial meeting of the Southwestern 
Conference. The majority of all votes cast is required to elect. 


Article IX-<-MBBTmo 

Section 1. The Southwestern Conference shall meet biennially between the dates of February 
VI. V JVy <Ji8cretion of the Executive Committee. The Biennial Business Meeting 

shall be held upon the day preceding the closing day of the Conference. Twenty active members 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the Biennial Business Meeting. 

See. 2. The Executive Committee shall meet at the time of the Biennial Meeting of the 
National Corrfe^ce and at the time of the Biennial Meeting of the Southwestern Conference or 
at the call of the President or at the call of the Secretary upon a joint request of not less 
three members of the Executive Committee. 
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A&ticlb X — Amendments 

The Constitution may be altered or amended by a two^thirds vote at the Biennial Business 
Meeting or at the time of the Biennial Meeting of the National Conference, providing formal 
notice of such contemplated action shall have been given the active members at least sixty (60) 
days before it is acted upon; further, the Constitution may be altered or amended by a two' 
thirds vote at the Biennial Business Meeting, providing the proposed amendment receives the 
unanimous approval of the Executive Committee, and formal notice of a contemplated action shall 
have been given the active members at least twenty^four hours before it is acted upon. 


BY-LAWS 

Ajlticlb 1 — ^Duties op Oppicbsls 

Section 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of die Conference and of the Executive 
Committee, shall appoint Committees, except the Nominating Committee (which Committee is 
provided for in the Constitution) , and shall, in oinsultation with the Executive Committee, prepare 
the program for the Biennial Meeting of ^e Conference. 

See. 2. It shall be the duty of the First Vice-'President to assume the duties of the President 
in case of disability or absence of the President. 

Sec. 3. The Second Vice-President shall be the Chairman, of a standing Committee on Pub- 
licity. He shall keep a list of members and their addresses, and shall prepare all material for 
publication in the printed copy of the Conference Yearbook. 

Sec. 4, The Secretary shall keep due record of the proceedings of the Biennial Meeting and 
of any other meeting of the Southwestern (inference and of all meetings of die Executive Com- 
mittee: and shall take full notes of the principal discussions and secure copies of papers read 
at all sessions of the Conference. 

Sec. 5. The Treasurer shall receive and collect all dues, shall pay all bills approved by the 
Executive Committee and signed by the President, and shall submit an audited report of all 
receipts and disbursements at the Biennial Business Meeting and, in the years when the Conference 
docs not meet, he shall submit an audited report to the Executive Committee. The fee for the 
auditing of reports shall be paid by the Conference. 

Sec. 6. To the Executive Committee shall be entrusted the general management of the 
Southwestern Conference, including final decision as to die time and place of meeting, oversight 
of the program, and in case of vacancies, the appointment of substitutes pending the election of 
officers at the next Biennial Meeting of the Conference. 

Aeticlb II — Standing Committees 

Section 1. There shall be the following Standing Committees, each to consist of three (3) 
members: 

1. The Committee on Transportation. 

2. The Committee on Legislation. 

3. The Ciommittee on Statistics. 

Aeticle III — ^Duties op Standing Committees 

Section 1. The Committee on Transportation in cooperation with the office of the Executive 
Secretary shall have charge of all arrangements for transportation, the securing of concessions 
from transportation companies, and the preparation of suitable time-tables and routings. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Legislation shall have charge of the preparation of such legisla- 
tion as the Conference may from time to time desire; shall inform itself of such legislation as is 
contemplated, either statewise or nationally, which will affect the Co^er^cc directly or indi- 
rectly, and report its findings to the Executive Board and, at the Biennial Business Meeting, 
make a report to the Conference. ^ „ « 

Sec. 3. The Committee on Statistics shall cooperate with the office of the Executive Secre- 
tary in die of all data relating to the practice of school music and its pieparatiott for 

circulation among the members of the Conference. 


Aeticle IV— Amendments 

The By-Laws may be altered or amended in the same manner as provided in Article X of die 
Constitution. 



National School Band Association 

CONSTITUTION 
(Adopted 1933; Amended 1935) 

Article I — ^Name 

'Hie name of this organization shall be the National School Band Association. 

Article II — ^Purpose 

'The purpose of this organization shall be (a) To foster and promote the establishment of 
school bands and the development and improvement of instrumental music in the schools, in 
cooperation with the Music Educators National Conference and the National School Orchestra 
Association; (b) To encourage good fellowship, sportsmanship and cooperation within and between 
member bands through the promotion of contest and festival activities; (c) To bring before the 
educational authorities the value of instrumental music study, training and experience, through the 
instrumentality of school bands and other media, as an important adjunct to modem education; 
(d) To develop xmits of vital service in the life of each community and bring the citizens into 
closer relationship with their schools. 

Article III — Memberships 

Section 1. Organization Membership. Any school band in the United States or its territories, 
of or below high school rank, shall be eligible to Band Organization membership in the National 
School Band Association upon payment of the current annual dues of Five Dollars. 

Sec. 2. Active Membership, (a) Any band leader, instrumental Supervisor, or teacher of band 
instruments shall be eligible to Active Membership upon payment of the current annual dues of 
One Dollar, (b) The authorized musical director of a band holing an Organization Membership 
shall be entitled to all rights and privileges of Active Membership without payment of further fee. 
(c) Active membership shall include the right to hold office, and all other rights and privileges of 
the Association, including eligibility to election or appointment as a member of the delegate 
assembly as provided in Article VI. 

Sec. 3. Associate Membership. Any person interested in the development of school bands 
may become an Associate Member by paying current annual dues of Two Dollars. 

Sec. 4. Sustaining Membership. Any person, firm, institution or organization may become a 
Sustaining Member upon payment of a subscription of not less than Ten Dollars annually. 

Sec. 5. Membership certificates or receipts, duly signed by the Secretary "Treasurer, shall be 
issued to all members. 

Sec. 6. Dues for all classes of membership shall be payable annually in advance, on January 
1st, for the current calendar year. 

Article IV — Offiobrs and Executive Committee 

Section I. The officers of this Association shall be a President, a First Vice-President, who 
shall be the retiring President, a Second Vice-President, and a Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sec. 2. 'The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers named in Section 1, and six 
directors chosen at large. 

Sec. 3. The officers and directors shall be elected at the annual meeting provided for in Artide 
5. Active Membership in the National School Band Association shall be necessary to qualify for 
any office except that of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sec. 4. The terms of office of the President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, and 
Secretary-Treasurer shall be for two years, or until their successors are elected and have qualified. 
At the annual meeting held in 1935, directors shall be elected as follows: 

Two for a term of three years. (1935-36-37) 

One for a term of two years. (1935-36) 

One for a term of one year. (1935) 

In 1936, and annually thereafter, two directors shall be elected for a term of three years. 

Article V — Meetings 

Section 1. *11x6 annual meeting of this Association shall be held during the week of the 

National Band Clinic held in Urbana, Illinois, in January of each year, unless other time or 
place, or both, be arranged for by the Executive Committee of the Association, and duly announced 
by written or printed notice, sent to all members not less than thirty days prior to the date of 
the meeting. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be called by the President with the approval of a majority of 
the Executive Committee, or when requested by not less than ten active members in good standing, 
representing not less than five states. Written or printed notice of any such special meeting must 
be sent to all members not less than fifteen days prior to the <btc of the meeting. 

Article VI — ^Legislation 

Section 1. The legislative powers of the Association shall be vested in a delegate assembly. 

Sec. 2. The Delegate Assembly shall be composed of official delegates from each recognized 
state association, or other recognized organizations representing the school bands of the state. Such 
delegates shall be selected by the state organizations in a manner provided by their respective 
constitutions. 

See. 3. Each state shall be entitled to one delegate for every twenty-five members, or major 
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fraction thereof, enrolled in its state association, or other recognised organisation representing the 
school bands of the state. 

Sec, 4. In case there is no regularly organised state hand association or similar organisation 
in a given state, and there are schools in such state desiring to participate in the activities of the 
National School Band Association, the President of the National School Band Asscxiation shall 
appoint official delegate or delegates to represent the state. Each such state shall be entitled to 
one delegate for each twenty^five bands, or fraction thereof, represented in the National School 
Band Association by membership. The President may request a duly appointed committee of 
other group representing the school bands of the state to nominate candidates for appointment as 
provided in this section. 

Sec, 5. The Delegate Assembly of the National School Band Association shall (a) Elect the 
officers and members of the Executive Committee provided for in Article IV; (b) Vote on policies 
proposed by the Executive Committee; (c) Propose and enact legislation and transact such other 
business as may be required or provided for in the constitution and by-laws. 

Sec. 6. Each qualified official delegate shall be entitled to one vote. 


Ailticle VII — Elections 

Section 1. On or before the first day of the annual meeting the President shall appoint a 
Nominating Committee of five members. The Nominating Committee shall prepare and present to 
the Delegate Assembly the names of candidates for President, First Vice'President (in the event 
that the President is nominated for re-election). Second Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, and 
the member (or members) at large of the Executive Committee to be elected, as provided in 
Article IV. Further nomination, if offered, shall be accepted from the floor. 

Sec. 2. Election shall be by ballot, and a majority vote shall elect. In case there is but a 
single candidate for an office, the rules may be suspended with the consent of two-thirds of the 
delegates present, and the Secretary, or someone else designated by the President, instructed to 
cast the unanimous ballot for the candidate. 

Article VIII — Vacancies 

Section 1. The President, with the consent of two-thirds of the Executive Committee, may 
make appointments as required to fill a vacancy in any office, in the Bbcecutive Committee, or in 
any standing or special committee. Such appointees shall hold office for the unexpired term, or 
until their successors are elected or appointed in accordance with the provisions of the constitution 
and by-laws. 

Article IX — Quorums 

Section 1, Delegate Assembly, A quorum in the delegate assembly shall consist of not less 
than ten delegates representing not less than five states. 

Sec, 2. Executive Committee, A quorum of the Executive Committee shall consist of not 
less than five members. 

Article X — Committees 

Section I. Contest Committee, All contests sponsored by this Association shall be in charge 
of a Contest Committee appointed by the President. This Committee shall cooperate with the 
Committee on Festivals and Contests of the Music Educators National Conference. 

Sec. 2. Additional standing or special committees may be appointed by the President with 
the approval of two-thirds of the members of the Executive Committee. 


Article XI — ^Amendments 

Section 1, This constitution may be amended at any regular aimual meeting by a majority vote 
of the official delegates present, providing that the proposed amendment or amendments shall have 
been submitted to the Executive Committee at least fifteen days prior to such meeting. 

Sec, 2. This constitution may be temporarily amended for the current year by a referendum 
vote conducted in the following manner: The Secretary, upon direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee, shall submit to the members of the Association the proposed amendm^t or contemplated 
action, which, when approved by not less than two-thirds majority of the members making returns 
on or before the time limit (fifteen days after mailing), shall automatically be considered a part 
of the constitution for the current year. Such referendums must be approved by a majority of the 
delegates at the next following annual meeting before becoming permanently a part of the con- 
stitution, 

BY-LAWS 


Article I — ^Duties and Powers of Officers 

Section I, The President shall (a) Preside at all meetings of the Association and at all 
meetings of the Delegate Assembly, and of the Executive Committee; (b) Enforce the observance 
of the constitution and by-laws; (c) Call all regular or special meetings as provided in roe 
constitution; (d) He shall exercise general supervision of the affairs of the Association; (e) He 
shall appoint committees, and shall be ex officio member of all committees; (i) He shall, m »n- 
sultation with the Executive Committee, prepare the program of the annual meeting; (g) witn 
the concurrence of the Executive Committee he shall have authority to take action or deride cases 
of emergency when immediate action or decision is necessary in the interests of the Association. 

Sec, 2, First Vice-President, It shall be the duty of the First Vice-President to perform all 
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duties of the President in the event of the absence, disability or resignation of the President, and 
to assist the President in matters pertaining to the administration and direction of the affairs of 
this Association. 

Sec. 3. Second Vicc'President, In the event of die absence, disability or resignation of both 
the President and First Vice-President, it shall be the duty of the Second Vice-President to perform 
all die duties that would properly devolve upon the President in such instance. The Second Vice- 
President shall also assist the President in matters pertaining to the administration and direction 
of the affairs of this Association. 

Sec. 4. Secretary'^reaswer, The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep the official 'records of die 
Association and of the Executive Committee; shall conduct the official correspondence; shall be the 
custodian of all funds of the Association; shall pay all bills in accordance with the instructions of 
the Executive Committee. He shall have his records present at all meetings of the Association and 
of the Executive Committee. He shall keep a list of the members of the Association and shall 
submit an annual report of the Receipts, disbursements, and funds on hand. Such r^ort when 
approved by the Executive Committee shall be presented to the delegate assembly at the annual 
meeting. 

Article II — ^Duties and Powers op the Executive Committee 

Section 1. The Executive Committee shall cooperate with the President in the administration 
and direction of the affairs of the National School Band Association as provided in Section 1, 
Article I, of the By-laws. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall interpret the constitution and the by-laws. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee shall serve as a board of arbitration in any matters involving 
differences or difficulties between members or member groups; shall have the power to suspend any 
member school for refusal to abide by the regulations of the Association or to accept the rulings 
of duly constituted authorities, including contest judges. 

Sec. 4. Any action agreed upon by mail shall be incorporated in the minutes of the next 
following meeting of the Executive Committee. 

Article IH — Contests 

Section 1. All contests and other events sponsored by this Association, including band, solo, 
ensemble, parade and marching contests, shall be under the general management of the Contest 
Committee subject to tournament rules and regulations prescribed by the Contest Committee, in 
cooperation with the Committee on Festivals and Contests of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. 

See, 2. Contest Music, The lists of Band contest music shall be formulated by the Com- 
mittee on Festivals and Contests of the Music Educators National Conference, with the a s s ist ance 
of the Band Contest Committee of the National School Band Association. 

The list of Solo and Ensemble music shall be formulated by the Solo and Ensemble Music 
Coj^ittee of the National School Band Association with die assistance of Ae Ensemble music 
division of the Committee on Festivals and Contests of the Music Educators National Conference. 

Sec, 3. Rules. The contest rules shall be formulated by the Contest Committee of the 
National School Band Association with the cooperation of the Committee on Festivals and Contests 
of the Music Educators National Conference. 

Sec, 4, Band Contests, After the arrangements are completed, the hand contests, induding 
die selection of judges (from a list which may be suggested by the officers and Contest Committee 
of die National School Band Association) , shall be under the supervision of the Committee on 
Festivals and Contests of the Music Educators National Conference. 

See, 5. Solo and Ensemble Contests, The entire responsibility for the Solo, Ensemble, and 
hffarching contests shall be assumed by the National School Band Association throu^i the medium 
of its Contest Committee or other duly authorized officials or committees. 

Sec, 6, TZational Contests. All rderences to contests in the constitution and by-laws of the 
National School Band Association shall be construed as rderring to National events open to 
school groups in accordance with the stipulations of the said constitution and by-laws, and of 
die tournament rules and regulations hereinbefore provided for. While it is understood that the 
jurisdiction of this Association includes only such national events, “all coSperation possible Aall 
be extended to state and sectional groups where such codperation is desired. 

Article IV — Suspensions 

Section 1, Any school suspended from the Association in accordance with Section 5 of Article 
H of the By-Laws may make application for reinstatement. K sudi application is approved by 
the Executive Committee, the suspended school shall be entitled to all rights and privileges of 
membership provided all dues and obligations are paid. 

Articlb V — Amendments 

Section I. The by-laws may be altered or amended in the same inann<»r as provided in 
Article XI of the Constitution, 

Article VI— -Parliamentary Procedure 

Section 1, Parliamentary procedure of business meetings shall be governed by Roberts Rules 

Older, 
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coNSTnimoN 

A&TXCI.B I — ^Namb 

The name of this organiisation shall be the National School Orchestra Association. 

Abticle n — ^P urpose 

The purpose of this organisiation shall be (a) To foster and promote the establishment of 
school ordiestras and the development and improvement of instrumental music in the schools, in 
cooperation with the Music Educators National Conference and the National School Band Assoda- 
tion; (b) To encourage good fellowship, sportsmanship and cooperation within and between member 
orchestras through the promotion of contest and festival activities; (c) To bring before the educa^ 
tional authorities the value of instrumental music study, training and experience, through the 
instrumentality of school orchestras and other media, as an important adjunct to modem education; 
(d) To develop units of vital service in the life of each community and bring the dtizens into 
closer relationship with thdr sdbools. 

Abticlb III — Mbmbbbships 

Section 1. Organization Membership. Any sdiool orchestra in the United States or its 
territories, of or below high school rank, shall be eligible to Orchestra Organisation membership 
in the National School Orchestra Assodation upon payment of the current annual dues of Five 
Dollars. 

Sec. 2. Active Menibership. (a) Any orchestra leader, instmmental Supervisor, or teacher 
of orchestra instruments shall be digible to Active Membership upon payment of the current 
annual dues of One Dollar, (b) The authorised musical director of an orchestra holding an 
Organisation Membership shall be entitled to all rights and privileges of Active Membership 
without payment of further fee. (c) Active membership shall include the right to hold office, 
and all other rights and privileges of the Assodation. 

Sec. 3. Associate Membership, Any person interested in the development of school or-' 
chestras may become an Associate Member by paying current annual dues of Two Dollars. 

Sec. 4. Sustaining Membership. Any person, firm, institution or organisation may become 
a Sustaining Member upon payment of a subscription of not less than Ten Dollars annually. 

Sec. 5. Membership certificates or receipts, duly signed by the Secretary'Treasurer, shall be 
issued to all members. 

Sec. 6. Dues for all dasses of membership shall be payable annually in advance, on Janu' 
ary Ist, for the current calendar year. 

Article IV — Officers and Executive Committee 

Section 1. The officers of this Assodation shall be a President, a First Vice-President, who 
shall be the retiring President, a Second Vicc-'President, and a Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sec 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers named in Section 1, and three 
directors chosen at large. 

Sec, 3. The officers and directors shall be dected at the annual meeting provided for in 
Article 5. Active membership in the National School Orchestra Association shall be necessary 
to qualify for any office except that of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sec. 4. The terms of office of the President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
and Secretary-Treasurer shall be for one year, or until their successors are elected and have 
qualified. At the annual meeting held in 1933, directors shall be elected as follows: One for 
a term of three years (1933-34-35); one for a term of two years (1933-34); one for a term 
of one year (1933). 

In 1934, and annually thereafter, one director shall be elected for a term of three years. 

Article V — ^Meetings 

Section 1. The annual meeting of this Association shall be held during the week of the 
North Central Music Educators Coherence or Music Educators National Conference of each year, 
unless other time or place, or both, be arranged for by the Executive Committee of the Association, 
and duly announced by written or printed notice, sent to all membere not less than thirty days prior 
to the date of the meeting. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be called by the President with the approval of two-thirds of 
the Executive Committee, or when requested by not less than ten active members in good 
standing, representing not less than five states. Written or printed notice of any such special 
meering must be sent to all members not less than fifteen days prior to the date of the meeting. 

Article VI — Legislation 

Section 1. The legislative powers of the Association shall be vested in an assembly of 
active members of the National School Orchestra Association at the annual meeting. This assembly 
shall (a) Elect the officers and members of the Executive Committee provided for in Article IV; 
(b) Vote on policies proposed by the Executive Committee; (c) Propose legislation and transact 
sudi other business as may be required or provided for in the constitution and by-laws, 
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Article VII — ^Elections 

Section 1. On or before the first day of the annual meeting the President shall appoint a 
Nominating Committee of five members. The Nominating Committee shall prepare and present 
to the assembly of active members the names of candidates for President, Second Vice-President, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and the member (or members) at large of the Executive Committee to be 
elected, as provided in Article IV. Further nomination, if offered, shall be accepted from the 
floor. 

Sec. 2. Election shall be by ballot, and a majority vote shall elect. In case there is but a 
single candidate for an office, the rules may be suspended with the consent of two-thirds of the 
delegates present, and the Secretary, or someone else designated by the President, instructed to 
cast the unanimous ballot for the candidate. 

Article VIII — Vacancies 

Section J. The President, with the consent of two-thirds of the Executive Committee, may 
make appointments as required to fill a vacancy in any office, in the Executive Committee, or 
in any standing or special committee. Such appointees shall hold office for the unexpired term, 
or until their successors are elected or appointed in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution and by-laws. 

Article IX — Quorums 

Section 1, A quorum in the annual assembly shall consist of not less than ten active 
members. 

Sec. 2. Executive Committee. A quorum of the Executive Committee shall consist of not 
less than four members. 

Article X — Committees 

Section 1, Contest Committee. All contests sponsored by this Association shall be in charge 
of a Contest Committee appointed by the President. This Committee shall cooperate with the 
Committee on Festivals and Contests of the Music Educators National Conference. 

See. 2. Additional standing or special committees may be appointed by the President with 
the approval of two-thirds of the members of the Executive Committee. 

Article XI— -Amendments 

Section I. This constitution may be amended at any regular annual meeting by a majority 
vote of the active members present, providing that the proposed amendment or amendments shall 
have been submitted to the Executive Committee at least fifteen days prior to such meeting. 

Sec. 2. This constitution may be temporarily amended for the current year by a referendum 
vote conducted in the following manner: The Secretary, upon direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee, shall submit to the members of the Association the proposed amendment or contemplated 
action, which, when approved by not less than two-thirds majority of the members making returns 
on or before the time limit (fifteen days after mailing) , shall automatically be considered a 
part of the constitution for the current year. Su<h referendums must be approved by a majority 
of the active members at the next following annual meeting before becoming permanently a part 
of the constitution. 


BY-LAWS 

Article I — Duties and Powers op Officers 

Section 1, The President shall (a) Preside at all meetings of the Association and at all 
meetings of the Delegate Assembly, and of the Executive Committee; (b) Enforce the observance 
of the constitution and By-Laws; (c) Call all regular or special meetings as provided in the 
constitution; (d) He shall exercise general supervision of the affairs of the Association; (c) He 
shall appoint committees, and shall be ex-officio member of all committees; (f) He shall, in 
consultation with the Executive Committee, prepare die program of the annual meeting; (g) With 
the concurrence of the Executive Committee he shall have authority to take action or decide 
cases of emergency when immediate action or decision is necessary in the interests of the Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. First Vice-President. It shall be the duty of the First Vice-President to perform 
all duties of the President in the event of the absence, disability or resignation of the President, 
and to assist the President in matters pertaining to the administration and direction of the affairs 
of diis Association. 

Sec. 3. Second Vice-President. In the event of the absence, disability or resignation of both 
the President and First Vice-President, it shall be the duty of the Second Vice-President to perform 
all the duties that would properly devolve upon the President in such instance. The Second 
Vice-President shall also assist the President in matters pertaining to the administration and 
direction of the affairs of this Association. 

Sec. 4. Secretary-Treasurer. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep the official records of the 
Association and of the Executive Committee; shall conduct the official corresoondencei fthall 
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all funds of the Association; shall pay all bills in accordance with the instructions of the 
Executive Committee. He shall have his records present at all meetings of the Association and 
of the Executive Committee. He shall keep a list of the members of the Association and shall 
submit an annual report of the receipts, disbursements, and funds on hand. Such report when 
approved by the Executive Committee shall be presented to the delegate assembly at the annual 
meeting. 


Article H — Duties and Powers op the Executive Committee 

Section 1. The Executive Committee shall cooperate with the President in the administration 
and direction of the affairs of the National School Orchestra Association as provided in Section 1, 
Article I, of the By-Laws. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall interpret the constitution and the By-Laws. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee shall serve as a board of arbitration in any matters 
involving differences or difficulties between members or member groups; shall have the power to 
suspend any member school for refusal to abide by the regulations of the Association or to 
accept the rulings of duly constituted authorities, including contest judges. 

Sec. 4. Any action agreed upon by mail shall be incorporated in the minutes of the next 
following meeting of the Executive Committee.. 

Article III — Contests 

Section 1. All contests and other events sponsored by this Association, including orchestra, 
solo and ensemble, shall be under the general management of the Contest Committee subject to 
contest rules and regulations prescribed by the Contest Committee, in cooperation with the 
Committee on Festivals and Contests of the Music Educators National Conference. 

Sec. 2. Contest Music. The lists of Orchestra contest music shall be formulated by the 
Committee on Festivals and Contests of die Music Educators National Conference, with die 
assistance of the Orchestra Contest Committee of the Nation^ School Orchestra Association. 

The list of Solo and Ensemble music shall be formulated by the Solo and Ensemble Music 
Committee of the National School Orchestra Association with the assistance of the Ensemble 
music division of the Committee on Festivals and Contests of the Music Educators National 
Conference. 

Sec. 3. Rules. The contest rules shall be formulated by the Contest Committee of the 
National School Orchestra Association with the cooperation of the Committee on Festivals and 
Contests of the Music Educators National Conference. 

Sec. 4. Orchestra Contests. After the arrangements are completed, the orchestra contests, 
including the selection of judges (from a list which may be suggested by the officers and Contest 
Committee of the National School Orchestra Association), shall be under the suoervision of the 
Committee on Festivals and Contests of the Music Educators National Conference* 

Sec. 5. Solo and Ensemble Contests. The entire responsibility for the Solo and Ensemble 
contests shall be assumed by the National School Orchestra Association through the medium of 
its Contest Committee or other duly authorized officials or committees. 

Sec. 6. Rational Contests. All references to contests in the constitution and By-Laws of 
the National School Orchestra Association shall be construed as referring to National events open 
to school groups in accordance with the stipulations of the said constitution and By-Laws, and 
of the contest rules and regulations hereinb^ore provided for. While it is understood that the 
jurisdiction of this Association includes only such national events, all cooperation possible shall 
be extended to state and sectional groups where such cooperation is desired. 

Article IV— Suspensions 

Section 1. Any school suspended from the Association in accordance with Section 5 of 
Article II of the By-Laws may make application for reinstatement. If such application is approved 
by the Executive Committee, the suspended school shall be entitled to all rights and privileges 
of membership provided all dues and obligations are paid. 

Article V— Amendments 

Section 1. The By-Laws may be altered or amended in the same manner as that provided 
in Article XI of the Constitution. 
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CONSTITUTION 
Ab-ticlb I — Name 

The name of this organiaation shall be Music Education Exhibitors Association. 

ArTZCLB II — PUBPOSB 

The purpose of the Music Education Exhibitors Association shall be to effect a non-profit 
organization through which closer contacts may be maintained between the professional and com- 
mercial interests in the music education field; to promote a frank exchange of ideas involving 
mutual interests; to maintain friendly contacts with fellow-members of this Association; to 
encourage and co-operate with music associations and music and educational journals in the 
dissemination of useful and practical knowledge to our mutual benefit; to improve and enlarge 
the facilities for a better acquaintance by music educators with the merdiandise of the Association 
members. 

AaTicnB III — Membership 

Any individual, firm, or corporation that uses space for exhibit purposes at conventions of 
music educators and that subscribes in letter and spirit to the Constitution and By-Laws of this 
Assodation is eligible for election to membership. 

Article IV — Officers 

The officers shall be President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Article V — ^Executive Board 

The Executive Board shall consist of President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, and four 
additional members, chosen at large from the memberdiip. 

Article VI — Goverhmeht 

The government and management of the Association shall be vested in the Executive Board 
which shall meet upon the call of the President whenever dhe business of the Assodation requires 
it or at the written request of three members of the Executive Board. 

Article VII — Duties of Officers 

The President, or in his absence die Vice-President, shall preside at all meetings of die 
Assodation and of the Executive Board. The Secretary-Treasurer, by and with the approval of 
the Executive Board, shall conduct the correspondence of the Assodation, issue all notices to 
members, keep minutes of meetings, collect all monies due the Association and disburse same. 

Article VIII — Mebtinos 

The regular meetings of the Association shall be hdid annually at the time and place of the 
Music Educators National Conference or at a Sectional Conference of the Music Educators National 
Conference to be designated by the Executive Board. Spcdal meetings shall be called at any time 
by the President or by a majority of the Executive Board or upon request in writing of (ten) mem- 
bers, said meetings to be held at a principal dty nearest the headquarters of the majority of the 
members. Two weeks’ notice of such spcdal meetings must be sent by the secretary to all members. 

Article IX — Committees 

Auditing. The President shall appoint an Auditing Committee of three, one of whom shall be 
a member of the Executive Board, thirty days before the biennial meeting at which dections are 
held, whose duty it shall be to audit the Secretary-Treasurer’s books and accounts and to make 
a full and complete report to the membership. 

Membership. The Membership Committee, appointed by the President, shall consist of five 
whose duty it shall be to receive applications for membership to the Assodation and make recom- 
mendation thereon to the Executive Committee. 

Exhibits. There shall be an Exhibit Committee consisting of five members, appointed by the 
President, at least three of whom shall be members of the Executive Board, whose duty it shall 
be to co-operate with the proper officers and offidals of the various education assodadons at the 
conventions of which this association exhibits, to obtain mutually satisfactory results from the 
exhibits. It shall be a further duty of this committee to have diarge of the proper setting up 
of exhibits at the various conventions under the direction of the Executive Board and to insure 
payment for exhibit space before the exhibit is set up. 

Article X — Amendments 

Either the Constitution or the By-Laws may be altered or amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at any r^ular meeting of the Assodation, provided the alterations or amend- 
ments shall have been proposed in writing at least sixty days prior to die meeting at whidi 
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action is taken and due announcement of die proposed action shall have been sent to all members 
of the Association. 

BY-LAWS 

Article I — Election op Officers 

The election of the President, the Secretary-Treasurer, and members of the Executive Board 
shall take place at die biennial meeting wbidi coincides with that of the Music Educators 
National Conference. At the first election a Vice-President shall also be elected for a term of 
two years but thereafter the retiring President shall automatically become Vice-President. The 
term of office for all officers shall be two years or until their successors are elected but the 
President shall not be eligible for election to succeed himself. The term of office for members of 
the Executive Board shall be four years or until their successors are elected but at the first election 
two of the four members of the Executive Board shall be elected for two years and two of the 
members of the Executive Board shall be elected for four years. Members of the Executive Board 
shall not be digible for election to succeed themselves. 

Article II — ^Procedure for Election 

Section 1. The President shall appoint, at least two weeks before the biennial meeting, a 
nominating committee of five members, two of whom shall be members of the Executive Board, 
whose duty it shall be to submit to the Secretary-Treasurer five days before the meeting the 
names of its choice for the officers and Executive Board membership to be elected. The 
Secretary-Treasurer shall be required to see that each member of the Association in good standing 
receives a copy of these nominations at least twenty-four hours before the meeting takes place. 

Sec. 2, The Chairman of the Nominating Committee shall offer the names of the candidates 
selected by his committee for election. Any member present in good standing may make nomina- 
tion from the floor. When all nominations are made the election shall be held and the candidates 
receiving a majority of the votes of the members present and voting shall be declared elected. 

Article III — Vote and Quorum 

Each member, whether an individual, firm, or corporation, shall be entitled to one vote, and ten 
members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. No individual, firm, or cor- 
poration shall be entitled to more than one membership in the Association. 

Article IV — Membership 

Section I. As provided for in the Constitution the Membership Committee shall recommend 
to the Executive Board all applications for membership. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Board to accept or reject such applications. In considering applications for membership the 
Executive Board shall keep constantly in mind the ideals of our Association: truth and honesty 
and the fulfillment of every promise in our relations with schools and educators, pride in the 
confidence our organisation enjoys, absence of questionable or unfair competitive methods among 
our membership, maintenance of highest form of business ethics in our relations with those 
we serve, and to constantly strive to foster and improve the cordial and friendly relationships that 
exist among our membership and between our Association and the education association with which 
we work. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board at its discretion shall offer a limited non-voting membership to 
exhibitors for one conference. 

Article V— Dues 

Section 1, The regular dues for membership in the Association shall be $10.00 annually, 
payable February first for die current calendar year. 

See, 2. Dues for limited membership shall be $5.00 payable upon acceptance. 

Article VI — Order op Business 

The official order of business at all meetings of the Association, unless waived by a majority 
of those present, shall be as follows: 

Roll-call. 

Reading of die Secretary's minutes of the preceding meeting. 

Report of standing committees. 

Report of special committees* 

Old business. 

New business. 

Treasurer's report. 

Election of officers. 



OFFICERS, DIRECTORS AND COMMITTEES OF THE 
UNITED CONFERENCES 

Music Educators National Conference 
1936-1938 


Officers and Szecntlve Committee 

President — ^Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(1936'38) 

[st Vice-President — ^Herman F. Smith, Milwaukee, 
ms, (1936'38) 

Ind Vice-President — ^Ada Bicking, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(193608) 

McmbcTs at Large 

bhn W, Beattie, Evanston, III. (193408) 

Villiam Wellington Norton, Flint, Mich. (1934-38) 
jeorge Gartlan, Brooklyn, N. Y. (1936-40) 

Uchard W. Grant. State College, Pa. (1936-40) 

Executive Secretary 
V. Buttelman, Chicago, 111. 

irational Board of Directors 

^rom the Hational Conference: 

jlenn Gildersleevc, Dover, Del. (1936-40) 

Charles B. Rightcr, Iowa City. la. (1934-38) 

’’rom the California-Western Conference: 

Charles M. Dennis, San Francisco, Calif. (1933-37) 
\nxy Grau Miller, Pasadena, Calif. (1935-39) 

’Tom the Eastern Conference: 

Ulph G. Winslow, Albany, N. Y. (1933-37) 
.aura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y. (1935-39) 

horn the Horth Central Conference: 

Villiam W. Norton, Flint, Mich. (1933-37) 
bwler Smith, Detroit, Mich. (1935-39) 

'rom the Northwest Conference; 

Frances Dickey, Seattle, Wash. (1933-37) 
iilharles R. Cutts, Billings. Mont. (1935-39) 

horn the Southern Conference: 

\dary M. Conway, New Orleans, La. (1935-37) 
.ewis L. Stookey, Mobile, Ala. (1935-39) 

^rom the Southwestern Conference: 

jrace V. Wilson, Wichita, Kansas (1935-37) 

3corge Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla. (1935-39) 


Music Bdncatlon Besearcb. Conncil 

Russell V. Morgan, Chairman, Cleveland, 01 
(1936-41) 

Anne E. Pierce, Secretary, Iowa City, la. (1934-3 
Clarence C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. (1932-37) 
Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1932-37) 
C. M. Tremaine, New York City (1932-37) 
Alice Keith, New York City (1933-38) 

Max T. Krone, Evanston, 111. (1933-38) 
Osbourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, N. J. (1933-3 
Edward B. Birge, Bloomington, Ind. (1934-39) 
Grace Van Dyke More, Greensboro, N. C. (192 
39) 

Jacob A. Evanson, Princeton, N. J. (1935-40) 
James L. Mursell, New York City (1935-40) 
Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Mo. (1936-41) 
Ernest G. Hesser, New York, N. Y. (1936-41) 
John W. Beattie, Evanston, 111. (1937-42) 

Mabel E. Bray, Trenton, N. J. (1937-41) 

Marion Hagg, New York, N. Y. (1937-41) 

To Pill Unexpired Term 
Edgar B. Gordon, Madison, Wis. (1936-40) 

Terms Expiring in 1936: 

Peter W. Dykema, New York, N. Y. (1931-36) 
Will Earhart. New York, N. Y. (1931-36) 

Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, OMo (1931-36) 

Terms Expiring in 1935: 

Jacob A. Kwalwasser, Syracuse, N. Y. (1930-35 
Edith Rhetts Tilton, Detroit, Mich. (1930-35) 
Augustus D. Zanzig, Bronxville, N. Y. (1930-35 


Oouncil of Past Presidents 

Karl W. Gehrkens, Chairman, Oberlin, Ohio 
John W. Beattie, Secretary, Evanston, 111. 
Edward B. Birge, Bloomington, Ind. 

George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla. 

William Breach, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, R, I. 
Frances E. Clark, Camden, N. J. 

Hollis Dann, New York City 
Peter W. Dykema, New York City 
Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. A. Fullerton, Cedar Falls, la. 

'Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Mo. 

Edgar B. Gordon, Madison, Wis. 

Henrietta G. Baker Low, Baltimore, Md. 
Osbourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Elizabeth C. McDonadd, Medina, N. Y. 
Arthur W. Mason, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. Otto Miessner, Lawrence, Kan. 

Charles H. Miller, Rochester, N. Y. 

Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, Olaio 
Herman F. Smi^, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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OfScers of the Sectional Conferences 
1935-1937 


CABIFOBNIA-WESTEBir SCKOOE 2SJJSXG COETEBEECE 


OFFICERS 

(Elected at Pasadena, 1935) 

President — ^Mary E. Ireland, Saaamento, Calif. 

1st Vice-President — S. Earle Blakeslee, Ontario, 
Calif. 


2nd Vice-President — ^Alfred H, Smith, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Secy. 'Treasurer — Sylvia Garrison, Oakland, Calif. 
Directors — Charles M. Dennis, San Francisco, Calif. 
(1933-37); Amy Grau Miller, Pasadena, Calif. 
(1935-39). 


EASTEBE MUSIC EDUCATORS COEFEBEEGE 

OFFICERS 

(Elected at Pittsburgh, 1935) 


President — George L. Lindsay, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1st Vice-President — ^Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y. 

2nd Vice-President — ^F. Colwell Conklin, Larchmont, 
N. Y. 

Secretary — ^Elizabeth V. Beach, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Treasurer — Clarence Wells, East Orange, N. J. 
Directors — Glenn Gildersleeve, Dover, Del. (1933- 
37); Doris Rayncr, East Hartford, Conn. (1935- 
37) ♦; Lee M. Lockhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1935- 
39); John W. Neff, Indiana, Pa. (1935-39); 
Ralph G. Winslow, Albany, N. Y. (Nat’l Board, 
1933-37); Laura Bryant. Ithaca, N. Y. (Nat’l 
Board, 1935-39). 


♦ To fill Mr. Lindsay’s uneipired term. 


EOBTH CEETBAD MUSIC EDUCATORS COEFEBEECE 

OFFICERS 

(Elected at Indianapolis, 1935) 


President — Carol M. Pitts, Omaha, Neb. 

1st Vice-President — ^Hobart H. Sommen, Chicago, 

111 . 

2nd Vice-President — Orien E. Dailey, Madison, 
Wis. 

Secretary — ^Ann Dixon, Duluth, Minn. 


Treasurer — C. V. Buttelman, Chicago, 111. 

Directors — Effic E. Harman, South Bend, Ind. 
(1933-37); Charles B. Righter, Iowa City, la. 
1933-37); William D. Revelli, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (1935-39); J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, 
Ohio (1935-39); William W. Norton, Flint, 
Mich. (Nat’l Board, 1933-37); Fowler Smith, 
Detroit, Mich. (Nat’l Board, 1935-39). 


EOBTECWEST MUSIC EDUCATORS COEFEREECE 

OFFICERS 

(Elected at Boise, 1935) 


President — ^Ethel M. Henson, Seattle, Wash. 

1st Vice-President — ^Donald Foltz, Boise, Idaho. 

2nd Vice-President — ^Berenice Barnard, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

Secretary— Andrew Loney, Jr., LaGrande, Ore. 

SOUTHERE COEFEREECE 

OFFICERS 

(Elected at New Orleans, 1935) 

President — Grace Van Dyke More, Greensboro, 

N. C. 

1st Vice-President— E. May Saunders, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

2nd Vice-President — ^Pricc Doyle, Murray, Ky. 


Treasurer — Walter C. Welke, Seattle, Wash, 
Auditor — ^R. F. Goranson, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Directors — ^Helen Hall, Seattle, Wash. (1933-37); 
Marguerite V. Hood, Helena, Mont. (1935-39); 
Frances Dickey, Seattle, Wash. (Nat’l Board, 
1933-57); Charles R. Cutts, Billings, Mont. 
(Nat’l Board, 1935-39). 


FOB MUSIC EDUCATIOE 

Secretary — Georgia B. Wagner, Montgomery, Ala. 
Treasurer— C. V. Buttelman, Chicago, 111. 

Directors — ^Mary M. Conway, New Orleans, La, 
(Nat’l Board, 1935-37); Lewis L. Stookey, Mo- 
bile, Ala. (Nat’l Board, 1935-39); J. Henry 
Francis, Charleston, W. Va. (ex officio, 1935- 
37). 


SOUTKWESTERE MUSIC EDUCATORS COEFEBEECE 


OFFICERS 

(Elected at Springfield, 1935) 

President — John C. Kendel, Denver, Colo. 

1st Vice-President— R. Ritchie Robertson, Spring- 
field, Mo. 


2nd Vice-President — James L. Waller, Tulsa, OHa, 
Secretary — ^T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, Mo. 
Treasurer— Catharine E. Strouse, Emporia, Kan. 
Directors — Grace V. Wilson, Widiita, Kan. (Nat’l 
Board, 1935-37); George Oscar Bowen. Tulsa, 
Okla. (Nat’l Board, 1935-39). 
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State Cbairmen 
1935-1937 


Califomia-WesteriL Conference 

Arizona— E. J. Schultz, Tucson 
California — S. Earle Blakeslee, Ontario 
Hevada — ^Bruce L. Hubbard, Winncmucca 
Haioflii— Mrs. Dorothy Kahananui, Honolulu 
Philippine Islands — ^Mrs. Petrona Ramos, Manila 


Eastern Conference 

Connecticut — W. Raymond Randall, Stamford 
Delaware — Wilbert B. Hitchner, Wilmington 
District of Columbia — M. Esther England, Wash' 
ington 

Maine — ^E. Marion Dorward, Machias 
Maryland (Baltimore)— John Denues, Baltimore 
Massachusetts — Samuel A. W. Peck, Reading 
O^ew Hampshire — Mildred S. Stanley, Hanover 
Kew Jersey — John H. Jaquish, Atlantic City 
J^eto Tork — Frauds H. Diers, Fredonia 
Ontario — G. Roy Fenwick, Hamilton 
Pennsylvania — Geo. P. Spangler, Philadelphia 
Rhode Island — Anna L. Mclnemey, Auburn 
Vermont — ^Eleanor B. Doughty, Burlington 


Eortli Central Conference 

Illinois — ^Emma R. Knudson, Normal 
Chicago (City)— John Barabash, Chicago 
Indiana — Joseph Grcmelspachcr, Crawfordsville 
Iowa — Charles Rightcr, lovw City 
Michigan — ^Eugene Heeter, Holland 
Minnesota — Walter Giimm, Winona 
Nchrask<i — ^Matthew Shoemaker, Hastings 
Horth Dakota- John Howard, Grand Forks 
Ohio — ^Russell B. Smith, Crestline 
South Dakota— Valentine Preston, Mitchell 
Wisconsin — Florence Flanagan, Milwaukee 


EortlLwest Conference 
Alaska — ^Marjory A. Miller, Ketchikan 
British Columbia— Rosa Marin, Vancouver 
Idaho — Gustav G. Flechtner, Jerome; R. F. Goran^ 
son, Pocatello; Mary Granger, Lewiston 
Montana — Stanley Teel, Missoula 
Oregon — Louise Woodruff, Ashland; Anne Lands' 
bury Beck, Eugene; Helen Trygstad Prillamon, 
Portland 

Washington — ^Helen M. Kretsinger, Seattle; Edna 
McKee, Pullman 

Sontliem Conference 
Alabama — ^Mrs. Bertha Loys Gilbert, Montgomery 
Canal Zone — ^Helen Baker, Balboa 
Distria of Columbia — ^Bdwin N. C. Barnes, 
Washington 

Florida — Cleva J. Carson, Gainesville 
Georgia — Jennie Belle Smith, Athens 
Kentucky — Lynn W. Thayer, Louisville 
Louisiana — ^Maynard Klein, New Orleans 
Maryland — Mrs. G. Franklin Onion, Baltimore 
Mississippi — ^Roy M. Martin, Greenwood 
North Carolina — James Pfohl, Davidson 
South Carolina — ^E. T. Gavin, Columbia 
Tennessee — Clementine Monahan, Memphis 
Virginia — ^Mary Carter Richeson, Portsmouth 
West Virginia — ^Marie Boette, Buckhannon 

Sonthwestexn Conference 
Arkansas— Ruth Klepper, Little Rock 
Colorado— J. Luella Burkhard, Pueblo 
Denver (City) — Jenet Griffith, Denver 
Kansas — Gratia Boyle, Wichita 
Missouri — ^Dean Douglass, Jefferson City 
Kansas City, Mo. (City) — Alice Gallup, Kansas 
City 

St. Louis (City) — ^Eugene Hahnel, St. Louis 
Hew Mexico — ^E. L. Piarp, Artesia 
Oklahoma — ^Robbie L. Wade, Shawnee 
Texas — Mrs. Lena Milam, Beaumont 
Utah — ^Mark Robinson, Ogden 
Wyoming — Jessie E. Leffel, Cheyenne 


AFFILIATED 


Kational Scliool Band. Assoclatioii 

President — A. R. McAllister, Joliet, HI. 

1st Vice-President — William D. Revelli, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

2nd Vice-President — Carleton L. Stewart, Mason 
City, la. 

Secretary-Treasurer — C. V. Buttelman, Chicago, 111. 
Directors — Samuel T. Bums, Baton Rouge. La.; 
John H. Barabash, Chicago, 111.; Ralph £. Rush, 
Cleveland Heights, O.; W. H. Terry, Hyrum, 
Utah; T. F. Coulter, Joplin, Mo.; James C. 
Harper, Lenoir, N. C. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


National School Orchestra Association, 

President — Adam P. Lesinsky, Whiting, Ind. 

1st Vice-President— Ralph E. Rush, Clevdand 
Heights, O. 

2nd Vice-President — George C. Wilson, Emporia, 
Kan. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Otto J. Kraushaar, Wiaupun, 
Wis. 

Directors — Alexander Harley, Des Plaines, 111.; T. 
Frank Coulter, Joplin, Mo.; J. Leon Ruddidc, 
Geveland, 0. 
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A£ahated Organizations (Continued) 


iratlonal Scliool Vocal Association 

Chairman — Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec'y'Treaswrer — ^EUchard Grant, State College, Pa. 

Directors — ^Walter Butterfield, Providence, R. I.; 
Frederick Haywood, Oakland, Calif; Harper C. 
Maybee, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Delaware State Edncatlon Association 
Department of IDisio 

President — ^Richard W. MacFaddin, Felton, Del. 

Vice-President — Annabel Groves Howell, Wilming" 
ton, Del. 

Secretary — Lester Bucher, Harrington, Del. 

Treasurer — ^Robert W. Pyle, Georgetown, Del. 

Directors — Wilbert Hitchncr, Willmington, Del.; 
Elizabeth C. Bacon, Wilmington, Del.; Nelle B. 
Baker, Claymont, Del.; William Miller, Milford, 
Del.; Pauline Manner, Ocean View, Dd. 

Miolilsran asasio Educators Association 

President — ^David Mattem, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Vice-President — ^William W. Norton, Flint, Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer— James E. F. Chase, Jackson, 
Mich. 

XTew Jersey State Teacliers Association 
Department of Music 

President — Clifford Demarest, Tenafly, N. J. 

1st Vice-President — ^Mabel E. Bray, Trenton, N. J. 

2nd Vice-President — K. Elizabeth Ingalls, West- 
field, N. J. 

Recording Secretary — ^Maxwell MacMichael, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

Corresponding Secretary — M, Elizabeth Connolly, 
Rumson, N. J. 

Treasurer— L. Rogene Borgen, Trenton, N. J. 

Directors— Clarence J. Andrews, Arthur H. Bran- 
denburg, Donald K. Cook, Robert Howard, Flor- 
ence L. Ingram, Helen Klepfer, Ben Levy, Her- 
bert Lloyd, Charlotte B. Neff, John V. Pearsall, 
J. Harold Rudy, R. A. L. Smith, Arthur E. 
Ward, Mardia Wasson, Catherine M. Zisgen. 

Donisiana Music Education Association 

President — Leonard Denena, New Orleans, La. 

1st Vice-President — George Stout, Baton Rouge, La. 

2nd Vice-President— Mary Conway, New Orleans, 
La. 

Secretary — Charles Wagner, New Orleans, La. 

Treasurer — ^Howard Voorhies, Lafayette, La. 

Directors — Ross Phares, Winnfield, La.; Ralph Pot- 
tle, Hammond, La.; Marjorie Harp, Jennings, 
La.; Father Bassich, New Orleans, La.; Lincoln 
Igou, Baton Rouge, La.; Lfflian McCook, Natch- 
itoches, La. 

Dixie School Band and Orchestra 
Association 

President — ^Roy M. Martin, Greenwood, Miss. 

1st Vice-President — ^Dean Shank, Waxahachie, Tex. 

2nd Vice-President — ^Lynn W. Thayer, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Secretary-Treasurer— W. C. Williams, Greenwood, 
Miss. 


Ohio Music Education Association 

President — Gertrude DeBats, Bedford, Ohio. 

1st Vice-President — ^Russell B, Smith, Crestline, 
Ohio. 

2nd Vice-President — ^Arthur L. Williams, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Secretary — J. Benson Collins, Akron, Ohio. 
Treasurer — ^Paul Stevens, Delaware, Ohio. 

Directors — ^Walter M. Sells, Fremont; Austin 
Kuhns, Steubenville; Henri Schnabl, Portsmouth; 
Wendell Sanderson, Findlay; Theodore Normann, 
Columbia, Mo. 

West Virgrinia Music Educators 
Association 

President — Oliver Edwards, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Secretary — Virginia Brand, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Treasurer — Marie Boette, Parkersburg, W. Va, 

Idaho Music Educators Association 

President — Loyd Thompson, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Vice-President — ^Archie N. Jones, Moscow, Idaho 
Secretary — ^Donald Foltz, Boise, Idaho 
Treasurer — John Hillman, Boise, Idaho 
District Presidents: North Idaho— Robert Lyons, 
Moscow; Southwest — ^Merton Blackler, Nampa; 
South Central — ^Reed T. Hyde, Burley; South- 
east — ^H. F. Fawson, Pocatello; Tiortheast — ^Evan 
Christensen, Rexburg. 

New Engrland Music Festival Association 

President- Francis Findlay, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President — Samuel A. W. Peck, Reading, 
Mass. 

Executive Secretary — John E. C. Merker, Newport, 
R. I. 

Treasurer — Adrian E. Holmes, Burlington, Vt. 

Kentucky Band and Orchestra 
Directors Association 

President — C. E. Norman, Anchorage, Ky. 
Vice-President — James B. McKenna, Ft. Thomas, 
Ky. 

Secretary — J. H. Damcron, Maysville, Ky. 
Treasurer — L. P. Brown, Central City, Ky. 
Directors — The officers of the Association form Ac 
Board. 

Western Kentucky Music Teachers 
Association 

President — ^Dean Dowdy, Madisonville, Ky. 
Vice-President — ^William H. Fox, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary-Treasurer — ^Esther Davies, Paducah, Ky, 

Chicago BCigrh School Music Teachers 
Club 

President — Erhardt Bergstrasser, Chicago, III. 

1st Vice-President — John Barabash, Chicago, 111. 
2nd Vice-President— C. J. Thomas, Chicago, HI. 
Recording Secretary — ^Kathleen Lane, Oak Park, 111. 
Corresponding Secretary — ^Lulu Parsons, Chicago, HI. 
Treasurer — ^Elizabeth Grady, Chicago, HI. 

Members of the Board— Henry Sopkin, CWcago, 
HI.; Mary Lusson, Chicago, HI.; Edith Wines, 
Chicago, HI.; Hden Johnson, Chicago, HI, 
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AffiUsLted "*In->and~Abouf* Clubs 


I>&>A Boston Music Edncartoxs Club 

President— Keith C. Brown, Newton Centre, Mass. 
VicC'Presidertt — Anna L. Mclnemey, Auburn, R. 1. 
Secretary — Marguerite C. Burns, Melrose, Mass. 
Treasurer — Henry W. Wheeler, Athol, Mass. 
Directors — ^Rena I. Bisbee, Watertown, Mass.; 
Frances G. French, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Nel-' 
lie W. Shaw, Brocton, Mass. 

I-&-A Chicag'o Music Educators 
Club 

President — Robert J. White, East Chicago, Ind. 
Vicc'President — ^John H. Barabash, Chicago, 111. 
Secretary — ^Avis T. Schreiber, Chicago, 111. 
Treasurer — ^Mrs. Margaret Shepherd, Riverside, 111. 

I-ft-A Cincinnati Music Educators Club 

President — ^Ernest G. Hesser, New York, N. Y. 
Vice-President — ^Annie West, Bellevue, Ky. 
Secretary — ^Annette F. Manning, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Treasurer — ^Arthur Havlovic, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I-&-A Detroit Music Educators Club 

President — ^Roy Parsons, Highland Park, Mich. 
Vice-President — ^Horner G. LaGassey, Detroit, Mich. 
Com^onding Secretary — ^Adelaide Hart, Detroit, 

Recording Secretary — ^Maric Curtiss, Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer — Mabel Mickle, Detroit, Mich. 

I-&-A Flint (Micb.) Music Educators 
Club 

President — Clarence Eddy, Flint, Mich. 
Vice-President — ^Mrs. Clarence Eddy, Flint, Mich. 
Secretary-Treasurer — ^Frank Thomas, Flint, Mich. 

Z-&-A Grand Bapids (Mlcb.) Music 
Educators Club 

President — ^M. F. Richards, Grand Haven, Mich. 
Vice-President — ^Frank Showers, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer— Winifred Smits, Muskegon, 

Mich. 

Corresponding Secretary — ^Mrs. Verna Luther, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

X-&-A Karxisburg' (Pa.) Music Educators 
Club 

President — Wm. M. Harclerode, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Secretary — ^F. W. Frochlich, Harrisburg, Pa. 

X-A-A Xndiaaapolis School Music Club 

President — Leon Beery, La Grange, Ind. 
Vice-President — ^Paul Hamilton, Oaklandon, Ind. 
Secretary-TreosuTcr— Elizabeth Cochrane, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Direaors — ^Russell Paxton, Indianapolis, Ind.; Claude 
2. Palmer, Munde, Ind. 


I-&-A National Capital (Washington, 
D. 0.) Music Club 

President — Edwin N. C. Barnes, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-President — ^John Denues, Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary — ^Walter C. Mercer, Richmond, Va. 
Treasurer — Helen M. Bellman, Washington, D. C. 

I-ft-A Now York City Music Educators 
Club 

Chairman — Peter W. Dykema, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary — ^Raymond Burrows, New York, N. Y. 
Treasurer — John Findlay, Peekskill, N. Y. 

I-&-A Philadelphia Music Educators Club 

President — George P. Spangler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1st Vice-President — ^Mrs. Besse Edmonds Smith, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

2nd Vice-President — ^Mrs. Helen H. Gibbs, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Secretary 'Treasurer — Elsie Mecaskie, Atlantic, N. J. 
State Representatives — ^Elizabeth Staton, Wilming- 
ton, Del; Robert Troutman, Audubon, N. J.; 
Marie Ashenfelter. Norristown. Pa. 

I-&-A Pittsburgh (Pa.) Music Educators 
Club 

President — ^Paul F. Brautigan, Bellevue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Vice-President — Oscar W. Demmler, Ben Avon, Pa. 
Secretary — Jean Fire, Ingomar, Pa. 

Treasurer — Elza Bahlman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I-Se-A St. Louis (Mo.) School Music Club 

President — Jessie Mangrum, St. Louis, Mo. 
Vice-President — ^Innis R. Hopkins, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary — ^Elizabeth J. Gunn, St. Louis. Mo. 
Treasurer — ^F. C. Krcider, Collinsville, 111. 

X-&>A Syracuse (N.Y.) Music Educators 
Club 

President — ^Frederic Fay Swift, Ilion, N. Y. 
Vice-President — Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer— Dsiniel F. Wagner, Fulton, 
N. Y. 

I-ft-A Tulsa (OUa.) School Music 
Educators Club 

President — Clare Kiskaddon, Tulsa, Okla, 

1st Vice-President — ^Mrs. Ouita Gardner, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

2nd Vice-President — ^Mary Goodpasture, Tulsa, Okla. 
Recording Secretary— Nelle Doering, Tulsa, Okla. 
Corresponding Secretary — Golden Blakeley, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Treasurer— Charles Costello, Tulsa, Okla. 

X-&-A Twin Cities Music Educators Club 
(Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.) 

President — ^Bessie M. Stanchfield, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Vice-President — Chester E. Belstrom, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Secretary — ^B. C. Mapes, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Treasurer — Arlys M. Denzel, Mound, Minn. 
Directors — ^Bessie E. Kuhach, Nell T. Whitaber, 
Lillian M. Knott, Mathilda A. Heck, Lois £• 
Powell. 
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Officers, 1936-1938 

Prcsident—Joscph A. Fischer (J. Fischer €? Bro.), 
New York City. 

Vice-President — ^Arthur A. Hauser (Carl Fischer. 
Inc.)» New York City. 

Secretary'Treasurer — ^Ennis D. Davis (Ginn and 
Co.), New York City. 


Executive Board 

Earl Hadley (Rudolph Wurlitzer 6? Co.), DeKalb, 
Illinois. 

Nelson M. Jansky (C. C. Birchard 6? Co.), Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Robert Schmitt (Paul A. Schmitt Music Co.), 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Rarl B. Shinkman (York Band Instrument Co.), 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Mem'bers — 1936 


Affiliated Music Corporation. 
113 W. 57th Street, 

New York. N. Y. 


Collegiate Cap and Gown Co., 
366 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


FitzSimons Co.. H. T., 

23 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, 111. 


Allyn & Bacon, 

11 E. 36th Street, 

New York. N. Y. 

American Book Company, 

88 Lexington Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Amsco Music Sales Co., Inc., 
1600 Broadway 
New York. N. Y. 

Ascher, Inc., Emil, 

315 Fourth Avenue, 

New York. N. Y. 

Associated Glee Clubs of America, 
1 Parade Place, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 
25 West 45di Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Augsburg Publishing House, 

425 S. 4th Street, 

^nneapolis, Minn. 

Bach, Corp., Vincent, 

Bronx Blvd. and 216th Street, 
Bronx, New York. 


Columbia Phonograph Company, 
1776 Broadway, 

New York. N. Y. 

Concert Management, 

Vera Bull Hull, 

113 West 57th. Street, 

New York. N. Y. 

Congdon, C. H., 

518 West 26th Street, 

New York. N. Y. 

Conn, Ltd., C. G.. 

512 Conn Building, 

Elkhart, Ind. 

Curtis Class Piano Course, 

306 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, 111. 

Dieges ^ Clust, 

15 John Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Ditson Company, Inc., Oliver 
359 Boylston Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

Educational Mfg. Company, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Baxter Northup Company. 
837 South Olive Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Educational Music Bureau, 
434 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, ni. 


Birchard €? Co., C. C., 

221 Columbus Avenue, 

Boston, Mass. 

Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc., 
43-47 West 23rd Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Boston Music Company, 

116 Boylston Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

Buescher Band Instrument Co., 
Elldhart, Ind. 

BuUis, Carleton H., 

The Clifton Press, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chappell 6? Co., Inc., 

1270 Sixth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. 

Elkan-Vogel Co., Lqc», 

1716 Sansom Street, 
Philaddphia, Pa. 

Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp., 
62 — 10 Woodside Avenue, 
Woodsidc. L. I., N. Y. 


Federal Music Project, 
Washington, D. C. 

Fillmore Music House, 
528 Elm Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fischer, Inc., Carl, 
Cooper Square, 
New York, N. Y. 


Clarfc-Brewer Teachers Agency, Fischer & Bro., J., 

64 East Jackson Boulevard, 119 West 40th Street, 

Chicago, m. New York, N. Y. 


Flammer, Inc., Harold, 

10 East 43 rd Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Fox Publishing Co., Sam, 

1250 Sixth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

French, Samuel, 

25 West 45th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Galaxy Music Corp., 

17 West 46th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Gamble Hinged Music Company, 
228 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, 111. 

Ginn and Company, 

70 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Gray Co.. H. W., 

159 East 48th Street, 

New York, N. Y, 

Gretsch Mfg. Co., The Fred, 

60 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 

Hall 8? McCreary Company, 

430 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, ni. 

Handy Brothers Music Co., Inc., 
1587 Broadway, 

New York. N. Y. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
383 Madison Avenue, 

New York. N. Y. 

Haynes Co., Wm. S., 

108 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, Inc., 
5 — ^9 Union Square, 

New York. N. Y. 

HojOFman Co., Raymond A., 

509 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, 111. 


Hohner, Inc., M., 
351 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Music Education Exhibitors Association 
Members — 19S6 ( Continued) 


Jenkins Music Company, 

1217 Walnut Street, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Juilliard Summer SAool, 

130 Claremont Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Kalmus Orchestra Scores, E. F., 
209 West 57th Street, 

New York. N. Y. 

Kaplan Musical String Company, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 

Kayser Music Binding Company, 
509 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, HI. 

Lewis 6? Son, Wm., 

207 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, 111. 

Lorems Publishing Company, 

501 East 3rd Street, 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Lyon 6? Healy, 

Wabash and Jackson Boulevard. 
Chicago, m. 

Marks Music Co., Edward B., 
RCA Building, 

New York. N. Y. 

Martin Band Instrument Company, 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Metronome Musical Courier Co., 
113 West 57th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Music Clubs Magazine, 

Ithaca, N. y. 

Music News, 

310 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, ni. 

Music Service Press, 

11 East 14th Street, 

New York. N. Y. 

Musical America Corporation, 

113 W. 57th Street. 

New York. N. Y. 

Musical Digest, 

119 West 57th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Musical Review, 

448 Washington Avenue, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Myers 6? Carrington, 

Redwood City, Calif. 

National Broadcasting Co., 

30 Rockefeller Plata, 

New York, N. Y. 


New England Conservatory of 
Music, 

296 Huntington Avenue, 

Boston, Mass. 

O’Hara, Geoffrey, 

Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Ostrovsky Institute, 

16 Court Street, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

Ostwald, Inc., Uniforms By, 

18 E. 16th Street, 

New York. N. Y. 

Pathfinder, The, 

420 Lexington Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Pauli Pioneer Music Company, 
1657 Broadway, 

New York. N. Y. 

Paysen Manufacturing Company, 
Hebron, Nebr. 

Penzel, Mueller 8? Company, 
36—11 33 rd Street, 

Long Island City. N. Y. 

Presser Co., Theodore, 

1712-'1714 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

RCA Victor Mfg. Co., 

Camden, N. J. 

Ricordi 6? Co., G., 

12 West 45th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Rubank, Inc., 

Campbell and Lexington, 
Chicago, 111. 

Scherl fi? Roth, Inc., 

114 East 16th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Schirmer Music Co., E. C., 

221 Columbus Avenue, 

Boston, Mass. 

Schirmer, Inc.. G. 

3 East 43rd Street, 

New York. N. Y. 

Schmidt Co., Arthur P., 

120 Boylston Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

Schmitt Music Co., Paul A., 

77 South Eighth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

School Music, 

23 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, 111. 

School Musician, 

230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, 111. 


Selmer, H. and A., 

Selmer Building, 

Elkhart. Ind. 

Silver Burdett Company, 

39 Division Street, 

Newark, N. J. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 

386 Fourth Avenue, 

New York. N. Y. 

Sims Visual Music Company, 
Quincy, 111. 

Steinway 6? Sons, 

109 West 57th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Summy Co., Clayton F., 

429 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, 111. 

Tracy Music Library, Inc., 

1 Beacon Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

Universal Musical Inst. Co., 

7 Bible House, Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

University Society, Inc., 

468 Fourth Avenue, 

New York. N. Y. 

Victor Publishing Company, 

814 Hickory Street, 

Abilene, Texas. 

Waverly Musical Products, Inc., 
190 Baldwin Avenue, 

Jersey City, N. J. 

White Co., H. N., 

5225 Superior Avenue, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

White-Smith Music Publishing Co., 
13 East 17th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Willis Music Company, 

137 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wilson Co., The H. W., 

950 — 72 Universitv Avenue, 

New York. N. Y. 

Witmark G? Sons, M., 

RCA Building, 

Rockefeller Centre, 

New York, N. Y. 

Wood Co., The B. F., 

88 St. Stephens Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

Wurlitzer Co., Rudolph, 

De Kalb. 111. 


National Music League, Bic.» 
113 West S7di Street, 

New York. N. Y. 


Schroeder and Gunther, Inc., 
6 East 45th Street, 

New York, N. Y, 


York Band Inst. Company, 
1600 Division Avenue, S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP ROLL 

Contributing Members Indicated by Asterisk (*) 

Life Members Indicated by Double Asterisk (**) 

Note: Members are requested to notify the Conference office at 64 E. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, 111., of any errors in the list as printed or any subsequent change of address. 


Aaronson, Edith, 779 Riverside Dr., New York, N.Y. 

Aas, Selma G., 619 E. Second St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Abbate, Simone, 3911 61st St., Woodside, Long 
Island, N. Y.. , « « n vt v 

Abbey, Muriel J., 1656 E. 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Abbot, Isabella S., 201 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn, 

Abbott, Geo. J., City Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Abelow, Hadassah, 1098 Park PL. Brooklyn. N, Y. 

Abrahams, Thomas J., Yorkville Jr. High School, 
230 E, 88th St., New York. N. Y. 

Abramson, Mrs. Alma, Center Moriches, Long Island, 
New York. « , a b vt 

Achtel, William, 1974 Grand Ave., Bronx. New 
York, N. Y. , ^ . 

Acker, Emma P., 607 Cottonwood Ave., Deer Lodge. 
Montana. 

Acker, Myrtle F., 149 Prospect Ave., Binghamton, 
New York. 

Acker, Warren F.. 2120 Allen St., Allentown. Pa. 

Adams, Mrs. Beulah V., Jordan, Mont. 

Adams, Catherine M., 1622 Bever Ave., S. E., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Adams, Mrs. Eugene, Pleasant Hope, Mo. 

Adams, Frances E,, 356 Gladys Ave., Long Beach. 
California. 

Adamus, Eugenia, 213 S. Geneva St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Adler, Catherine, Durhamville, N. Y. 

Adler, F. Charles, Affiliated Music Corporation, 113 
W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Adler, Gizella, 5320 John R, Detroit, Mich. 

Aebischer, Fritz, 50 Waverly St., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Aifelder, Paul B., 5825 Bartlett St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Agnew, Jessie Mae, 842 S. Durbin St., Casper, Wyo. 

Abeam, Mrs, Ella H., 871 Dorian Rd., Westfield, 
New Jersey. ^ ^ „ 

Ahem, Ernest E., 97 Aberdeen St., Rochester, N. Y, 

Ahlcs, Ruth, 22 Pierrepont Ave., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Ahlman, Reino A., 54 Salisbury Ave., Stewart 
Manor, Long Island, N. Y. 

Aid. Hazel M. Yoho, 1611 S. Victoria Ave.. Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Aikman, Lillian, 533 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

Ainsworth, Mary Louise, 2526 12th St., Moline, 111. 

Aita, Vincent, 1466 E. 17th St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Albaugh, Homer, Camden, O. 

Albert, Forrest E., Box 189, Praise, Ky. 

Albertson, C. W., Parma, Idaho. 

Albinski, Kazmier, 78 Utica Ave., Brooklyn, N. J. 

Albrecht, Grace Ethel, 4940 Forest Park Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. . 

Albredht, John, 110 Wall St., Utica, N. Y. 

Albright, Mary N., 104 N. Arch St., Akron, O. 

Albro, Andria V., Russell, Mass. 

Alderman, Pauline, 830y2 W. 40th PL, Los Angeles. 

Alderwick, Mrs. Edgar J., 6Yi Sherman PL, Utica, 
New York. vt -.r .r, 

Aldrich, Claire W., 99 Claremont Ave., N. Y. C. 

Aldrich, Madelyn A., 59 Locust Ave., New Rochelle, 
New York. „ vr i. xr.. 

Aldridi, Muriel C., 70 E. State St., Montpelier, Vt. 

Aleshire, Willis Oxley, Rio Grande, O. 

Alexander, Blanche M., 1680 E. 117th St., Sta. E, 
Clevdand, O. 

Alexander. Hazel, 738 34th Ave., San Francisco. Calif. 

All, Carroll R., 109 Broad St., Stroudsburg. Pa. 

Allan, Mrs. Evelyn W., 889 Washington Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Allan' AUen, Mrs. Frances B., Old Army Road, 
Bemardsville, N. J. 


Allard, Maurinc, 88 Van Reypen St., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

Allen, Arden, 3005 Richmond Blvd., Oakland, Calif. 

Allen, Dorothy F., 53 Rose Ave., Harrison, N. Y. 

Allen. Ernest W., 137 W. 121st St., N. Y. C. 

Allen. Florence M., 125 Pierce St., Freeport, N. Y. 

Allen, Gordon, 638 E. Walnut St., Long Beach, N. Y. 

Allen, Leroy W., Univ. of California at Los Angeles, 
405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Allen, Mrs. March C., 1707 Beverly PL, Berkeley, 
California. 

Allen, Mary E., 86 S. Mineral St., Keyset, W. Va. 

Allen, Regina K., 280 Riverside Dr., N. Y. C. 

Allen, Mrs. Robert H., 77 Boyd, Jersey City, N. J. 

Allen, Robert H., 77 Boyd Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Allen, Veda I., 118 Chapin St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Allen, Warren D., Division of Music, Stanford Uni' 
versity, Calif. 

Ailing, Eleanor, 151 W. 1 05th St., New York, N. Y. 

Allison, Charles B., Morris Rd., Ft. Washington, Pa. 

Allison, Elrose L., Susquehanna University, Selins' 
grove. Pa. ^ 

Aim, Bertha, Route 2, Box 176, Klamath Falls. Ore. 

Alpaugh, Mavis R., 1154 Julia St., West Englewood, 
New Jersey. 

Alsing, Mrs. Frances A., 97 Cedarhurst Ave., Cedar' 
hurst, L. I., N. Y. « , , 

Altman, Adaline, 6949 McPherson Blvd., Pittsburgh. 

Altschuler, Matthew, 1662 Boston Rd., Bronx, New 
York, N. Y. 

Ames, Edna, 1922 N. Highland, Los Angeles, Calif. 

♦*Amidon, Fanny C., Box 233, Valley City, N. D. 

Ammon, Fem M., Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 

Anderberg, N. W., 323 N. Eye St., Tacoma, Wash. 

Andersen, Arthur Olaf, College of Fine Arts. Uni' 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Andersen, C. Wesley, 3817 E. 34th St., hdinneapolis. 

Anderson, Alfa Wood, Thomas A. Edison Jr. High, 
6500 Hooper Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Anderson, D, Jeanette, 92 Stewart Ave., Jamestown, 
New York. 

Anderson, Emma, 111 Fourth St., Rochester, Mich. 

Anderson, Mrs. Emma B., 9049 186th St., Hollis, 
New York. ^ ^ ^ 

Anclerson, Hazel P., 2510 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, 
California. 

Anderson, Helen A., 1220 S. Boulder, Tulsa. Okla. 

Anderson, Katherine M., G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 
43rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Anderson, Lloyd, Box 72, Fortuna, Calif. 

Anderson. Madge A., R. F. D. 3, Wyoming. Pa. 

Anderson, Margaret, 70'65 Dartmouth St.. Forest 
Hills, Long Island. N. Y. 

Anderson, Mary Jane, 30 Washington Pk., Ample' 
wood, N. J. ^ 

Anderson, Maud, Box 4, Collinsville, 111. 

Anderson, Paul, 604 E. Wright St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Anderson, Russel, Bethel College. Kan. 

Anderson. Virginia B., 103 S. Angell, Providence, 
Rhode Island. . 

Anderson. Woodford, 175 Johnson Ave., Tottcnville. 
Staten Island, N. Y. « 

Andre, Ruth M., 191 Sisson Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Andree. Armida, 73 Poplar St., Manistee. 

Andrews. C. J., 746 Hillside Ave,, Plainfield. N. J. 

Andrews, DoroAy A., 49 Buckingham Rd.» Yonkers, 

A^d^s.^Frinces L.. 11 Whitney St., Westborou^, 
Mj^adiusetts. 
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Angert, Anna M., 748 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn. 

Anhalt, Hugo O., S. T. C., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Annett, Thomas, State Teachers College, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

Anthony, Rachel, c/o Board of Education, City Hall, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Antoskewicss, Irene M., 120 W, 16th St., Bayonne, 
New Jersey. 

Appleton, Margaret, 3139 Anapolis Ave„ Pittsburgh. 

Archer, Mrs. Selma Ladsinska, 182 N. Arlington 
Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

Archer, Wilhelmina E., Roswell Apts., A'3, 1445^47 
Belleview Ave., Camden, N. J. 

Archibald, Fred W., 89 Maynard Rd., Framingham, 
Massachusetts. 

Argy, Florence E., 15 High St., Turners Falls, Mass. 

Armbruster, Mrs. Bernice F., 131 Carman Ave., East 
Rockaway, Long Island, N. Y. 

Armbruster, John W., 131 Carman Ave., East Rock' 
away. Long Island, New York. 

Armbruster, Walter S., Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, 111. 

Armistead, Mrs. T. M., 122 Quinlan St., Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 

Armitage, M. Teresa, 277 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

Armstrong, Mrs. Catherine, Walton Apartments, 
Athens Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 

Armstrong, Mrs. Cora P., 628 Harrison Ave., Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 

Armstrong, D. D., 710 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, 
New York. 

Armstrong, Frances, Woodhill Rd., Route 6. Mans- 
held, Ohio. 

Armstrong, Frank L., Duncan Ave., Allison Park, 
Pennsylvania. 

Arnold, Beul^ S., High School, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Arnold, Elwood A., 812 Glenside Ave., Glenside, Pa. 

Arnold, Mrs. Gladys Henry, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Arnold, Vera, Box 565, McGill, Nevada. 

Arterburn, Janette, Winthrop Coll., Rock Hill. S. C. 

Arthur, Leone G., 105 Davis PI., Utica, N. Y, 

Asbury, Eugene K., Box 285, Taylorville, 111. 

Ash, Ruth E., 456 State St., Adrian, Mich. 

Ashby, Lillian, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Ashenfeltcr, Mrs. Nellie, 811 W. Main St., Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Ashman, Mrs. Rose, Dewitt Clinton High School, 
127 W. 79th St., New York, N. Y. 

Atkinson, Esther Mary, 319 Crane St., Royal Oak, 
Michigan. 

Atlanta Conservatory of Music, 84 Broad St, N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Aucker, A. A., 545 N. Washington Ave., Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Aungier, Mrs. Bernard J., 71 Kingsley Ave., Wester- 
leigh, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Austin, Charles, Frewsburg, N. Y. 

Austin, Madge, 208 Sedgwidc St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Austin, W, Phflip, Box 292, Richburg, N. Y. 

Averill, ' Harriet, 43 Vi £lm St., Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. 

Avion, Don. 343 W. 58th St., New York, N. Y. 

Axelson, Grace W., Box 711, Locust Valley, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Ayars, CSuistine M., 51 Summit Ave., Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

Ayer, Helen Isabdle, 308 2ad St., Woodland, Calif. 


Baar, James, 8118 $. May St., Chicago, 111. 

Babcock, Mrs. Edith Coon, 470 Main, Oneida, N. Y. 
Bachman, Harold, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 111. 
Bachmann, Gertrude, 926 Columbus St., Rapid City, 
South Dakota. 

Bacon, Mhs. Elizabeth, Claymont, Dd. 

Badger, Edna A., 20 Piexr^nt St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Badorf, Mrs. Dorothy, Mayfair House, Lincoln Dr„ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baer, Gladys S., 555 W. Newton St., Greensburg, Pa. 

Baer, Nadine, Clymer Public School, Clymer, Pa. 

Baggs, Mrs. Genevieve, 1027 E. Hgh, Davenport, la. 

Bahn, Walter J., 1600 S. 77th St., West Allis, Wis. 

Bailey, Bertha Wingert, 45 Christopher St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Bailey, Frank B., N. Chatham, N. Y. 

Bailey, Gordon E.. 45 Christopher St., N. Y. C. 

Bailey, Mabel F., 5 Cedar St., R. R. 2, Middletown, 
Connecticut. 

Bailey, Mary B. S., Lancaster, Mass. 

♦Bailey, Mildred L., 25 Prospect St., South Dart- 
mouth, Mass. 

Bailey, Mrs. Nina Babcock, 9914 College St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Bainbridge, John L., 463 Hawthorne Ave., Yonkers, 
New York. 

Bainbridge, J. T., Twin Falls High School, Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 

Bainton, Cecelia M., 21 Joy St., Boston, Mass. 

Baird, Forrest, Marysville Union High Sdiool, Marys- 
ville. Calif. 

Baird, Sadie E., 171 W. Indianola, Youngstown, O. 

Baitinger, Mrs. Alma J., Sigel School Movers Club, 
2050 Allen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Baker, Bertha, 1014 California Ave., Avalon P. O., 
Bellevue, Pa. 

Baker, C. A., Rua Plombagina, 250, Bdlo Horizonte, 
Minas Geraes, Brazil. 

Baker, Clarence B., 629 N. Cheyenne, Tulsa, Okla. 

Baker, Edith M., 2305 University Ave., Bronx, New 
York. N. Y. 

Baker, Etta R., 1215 Beach St., Flint, Mich. 

Baker, Mrs. Helen C., Box 6, Balboa, Canal Zone. 

Baker, Henrietta B., Damascus, Md. 

Baker, Herman, 4315 S. Landess St., Marion, Ind. 

Baker, Jessie, 1014 California Ave., Avalon P. O., 
Bellevue, Pa. 

Baker, Jolm M., 9132 218th St., Queens Village, 
New York. 

Baker, Loma, c/o Public Schools, Bonanza, Ore. 

Baker, Lucy A., 617 Main St., Whitewater, Wis. 

Baker, Mrs. Nelle Baer, 9 Parkway Ave., Chester, Pa. 

Baker, Nelson I., 3014 Wajme Ave., Bdtimore, Md. 

Balcom, Irene E.. 610 E. 19th St., Oakland, Calif. 

Baldwin, Harriett A., 6 Baker Hill Rd., Great Neck, 
New York. 

Baldwin, Lillian L., 11432 Mayfield Rd., Cleveland. 

Baldwin, Mary A., 312 Asbury Ave., Asbury Park, 
New Jersey. 

Baldwin, Ralph L., 8 Forest Rd., West Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Ball, Kenneth L., Corcoran Union Hi^ School, Cor- 
coran, Calif. 

Balliett, Melvin L., Glenville High School, 810 Park- 
wood Dr., Cleveland, O. 

Ballmer. Emerson, 5984 Yorkshire, Detroit, Mich. 

Ballou, John J., 1350 29th St., Newport News, Va. 

Bambace, Rocco G., 2 Chatterton Pkwy., White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Banb, David W., Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chest- 
nut, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Banks, Sadie E., 550 Brompton Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Barabash, John H., 2208 S. Millard Ave., Chicago. 

Barbakoff, Sam, 5033 W. Quincy St., Chicago* 

Barbour, Mrs. Frank, Geer Street-Bellamy Apartment, 
Durham, N. C, 

Barden, Florence P., 501 W. 113th St., N. Y. C. 

Bardon^, Irving, 1840 76th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Barger, Mrs. Mildred, Shrub Oak Hi^ School. 
Shrub Oak. N. Y. 

Baritaud, Maurice H., 9 Dekalb Ave., White Plains, 
New York. 

Barker, Corinne M., 101 W. 58th St., N. Y. C. 

Barker, Edna Thiele, 4530 Thackeray PL, ^tde. 
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Barkley, Robert 0., 312 Easterday, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Midbigan. 

Barlow, Ruth, Box 413, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Barnard, Berenice, Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Barnell, Gerald, 60 Bridge St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Barnes, Chaloner M., 2837 12th St., N. E., Wash> 
ington, D. C. 

Barnes, Earl W., Ill Franklin Ave., New Rochelle. 
New York. 

Barnes, Edwin N. C., Park View School, Warder and 
Otis Sts., Washington, D. C. 

Barnes, Mrs. Esther W., South Georgia Teachers Coh 
lege, Statesboro, Ga. 

Barnett, Helen M., State Teachers College, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Barnhouse, C. L., Jr., C. L. Bamhouse, Inc.. Oska' 
loosa, Iowa. 

Barnsley, Lena M., 191'09 105th Ave., Hollis, Long 
Island. N. Y. 

Bamum, Kittie, 53 S. Second Ave., Mount Vernon, 
New York. 

Baron, Sidney, High School, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 

Barr, Fannie, Hi^ School, Lebanon, 111. 

Barr, Grace, 409 Gage St., Bennington, Vt. 

Barrett, R. B., 309 S. Camp Ave., Olney, 111. 

Barrett, Vernon J., 5514 Pershing, St. Louis, Mo. 

Barron, John F.. 523 E. 77th St.. New York. N. Y. 

Barry, Gertrude, 2 Kensington St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Barry, Mary, 136*29 39th Ave., Flushing, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Barshinger, Mrs. Vivian, R. 1, Box O, Gilroy, Calif. 

Barsky, Ruth, 762 Eaton St., ElizabeA, N. J. 

Barth, George, Horace Mann School for Boys, W. 
246th St., New York. N. Y. 

Barthold, Homer M., 1425 Elm St., Lebanon, Pa. 

Bartholomew, Leila M., 537 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo, 
New York. 

Bartholomew, 2i;oe, 41 Union Sq., Room 601, New 
York. N. Y. 

Bartlett, Ellen H., 12 Shattuck St., Natick, Mass. 

Bartlett, Harold H., 255 North H St., Tulare, Calif. 

Barton, Harry E., Box 836, Clovis, N. M. 

Bashford, Nettie M., 16 Bailey Ave., Yonkers, N, Y. 

Bassich, Rev. Father, S. J., 4133 Bank St,, New 
Orleans, La. 

Bastian, Charlotte M., W/z Monroe St., Tiffin. O. 

Batchelder, Charles Edward, 7 Suffolk Ave., Maple* 
wood, N. J. 

Batchelder, Margaret F,, Box 933, Sherman, N. Y. 

Batey, Irma Lee, Peabody College for Teachers, Nash* 
ville, Tenn. 

Batt, Pauline, Evander Childs High School, Barnes 
Ave. and Glen Hill, Bronx, New York, N. Y. 

Batterson, Harriett H., 3 Auburn Ave., Columbus, O. 

Bauder, Kathryn, 609 S. Meldrum St., Ft. Collins, 
Colorado. 

Bauer, Bertha E., 1241 President, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bauer, Jane, 16 Forest St., Montclair, N. J. 

Baughman, Vivian C., 23025 Lake Blvd., St. Clair 
Shores, Mich. 

Baum, Srima N., 89*04 148th St., Jamaica, N. Y. 

Baumann, Margaretha, 245 N. Spring St., Wilming* 
ton, Ohio. 

Baumann, Victor, Penna. Ave. High Sdiool, Cum* 
berland, Md. 

Baumgaertner, Clara, Marengo, 111. 

Bavosa, Anna L., 2029 E. 29di St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Baxter, Anna J., 1016 Kerlin St., Chester, Pa. 

Baxter, Mrs. Harry E., 49 Fordham St., East Willis* 
ton, N. Y. 

Baxter, Katharine E., 172 Foster St, Brighton, 
Massachusetts. 

Baxter, Kathryn H., 142 Bulkey, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Bayless, A. Jerd, Caldwell, Ohio. 

Bayley, Mhs. Ruth Smith, Box 804, Corcoran, Calif. 

Baynes, A., 517 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Beach, Barbara, 5432 University Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Beach, Barbara, 175 Hi^ St., Bristol, Conn. 


Beach, Earl E., 3838 Noble St., Bellaire, Ohio. 

Beach, Elizabeth V., 315 Euclid, Syracuse, N. Y. 

BeadilCT, Margy E., 286 Parkway Dr., Mt. Lebanon, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Beal, Audrey Claire, Geyser, Mont. 

Beal, Edgar Brown, Jonesport, Maine. 

Beane, Mariane N., Fine 6? Industrial Art High 
School, 550 High St., Newark, N. J. 

Beardsley, Charles, Libby, Mont. 

♦Beattie, John W., Nor^westem University, 1822 
Sherman Ave., Evanston, III. 

Beavers, Mrs. Wesley F., 803 Buchanan Blvd., Dur* 
ham, N. C. 

Beck, Mrs. Anne Landsbury, University of Oregon, 
School of Music, Eugene, Ore. 

Beck, Dorothea, Public School, 107 West St., Union 
City, N. J. 

Beck, J. Martin, 6 Devon Apts., Elyria, Ohio. 

Beck, Mary Elizabeth, 510 S. Walnut, Springfield, 111. 

Beck, Millie, 604— 15th St., Rock Island, III. 

Beckeer, Hadassah M., Ill Putnam Ave., Detroit. 

Becker, Albert A., 1444 — 50th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Becker, Ernest, 322 W. Penn PI., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Becker, Frances, 566 Scranton Ave., Lynbrook, Long 
Island; N. Y. 

Becker, Gustave L., Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th, 
New York City. 

Becker, Johanna, 124 Martensc St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Becker, Matilda, 700 W. 178th St., New York City. 

Beckes, Howard B., Box E, Adena, Ohio. 

Beckett, Willis W., Caldwell, Ohio. 

Beckwith, Ellen H., 34 S. Goodman, Rochester, 
New York. 

Beechejr, Alvah A., 10 Vick Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

Beelar, Lola Agnes, 402 S. 11th, Indiana, Pa. 

Beere, Pauline P., 21 School St., Milltown, N. J. 

Beery, Leon F., Wainwright Camp, La Grange, Ind. 

Behrens, F. W. Rudolf, 331 W. Washington St,, 
Medina, Ohio. 

Behrens, Frieda, 10041 — ^221st St., Queens Village, 
Long Island, New York. 

Bchymcr, Vemon S., 3836 — 45th S. W., Seattle. 

Beidleman, Fred, S. T. C., San Diego, Calif. 

Belanga, Raymond, Bedford Hills High School, Bed* 
ford Hills, New York. 

Belfour, C. Stanton, Extension Division, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Bell, Constance, 42 Bay St., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Bell, Jesse, Bay Ridge and 12th, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bell, Varna Lee, 3785 Mississippi, San Diego, Calif. 

Bellman, Mrs. Helen, 24 University, Hyattsville, Md. 

Beloate, Viola, 1298 Carr Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Belsito, Juliet J., 2200 E. Second, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bdstrom, Chester E., 3142 Lincoln St. N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Bendheim, Gertrude, 316 W. 79th, New York City, 

Benduhn, Eugenia M., 1830 N. E. 11th Ave., Port* 
land, Oregon. 

Benedict, Mrs. Eunice N., 420 W. 11th, Apartment 
4, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Benedict, Mary T., 125 E. 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Benedict, Roger John, 638 S. Amos, Springfield, III. 

Bennem, Mrs. Alice, 67 Edmund St., Lynbrook, 
Long Island, New York. 

Benner, Alvin, 94 Dwight, Seminole Apartment, 
Pontiac, Michigan. 

Benners, Mildred S., 116 E. Maple Ave., Moores* 
town. New Jersey. 

Bennct, Elisabeth M., 36 Brookfield St., Manchester, 
Connecticut. 

Bennett, Beulah May, 2702 Olive St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Bennett, E. K., Jr., 200 N. Lyman, Wad^orth, O. 

Bennett, Estelle B., 305 Oakdale, Royal Oak, Mich. 

Bennett, Henrietta S., 46*08— 88th St., Elmhurst. 
Long Island, New York. 

Bennett, John G., Mayfield High School, Ma 3 rfield 
Heights, Ohio. 

Bennett, Marjorie A., 43 Elm St., Oneonta, N. Y. 
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Bennett, Minerva M., 612 W. 115th St., N. Y. C. 
Bennett, Mrs. Miriam B., 38 N. Newton Avc., 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Bennick, Eleanore J., 1128 Merrill St., Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Benson, Agnes, 3819 Pine Grove Avc., Chicago, 111. 
Benson, Dorothy. Landing, N. J. 

Benson, Margaret H., 5209 Kenilworth Ave., Balti' 
more, Maryland. 

Benson, Minoma, Marietta, Ohio. _ 

Benton. Mrs. Bertha C.. 1934 E. 90th St.. Sta. E., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Berg, Lillian M., 99A Oak St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Bergan, Paul E., Lapham Bldg., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Bergeim, Joseph, 3010 N. Ninth, Milwaukee. Wis. 
Bergethon, Bjomar, Cole Apts. 4, Greencastle, Ind. 
Bergonzi, Bruna F., 44 Barrow St., New York City. 
Berl, Elsie D., 112 W. 72nd St., New York City. 
Berlin, Rosetta V., 698 Montgomery St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Berliner, Gertrude, Seward Park Sr. H. S., Hester and 


Essex Sts., New York City. „ 

Berliner, Henrietta M., 322 E. 55th, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Berliner, Mrs. Henrietta M., 11302 — 103rd Ave., 
Ridimond Hill, Long Island, New York. 

Berman, Milton, 18 Balfour PL, Brookljm, N. Y. 

Berman, Miriam, 312 Avenue F, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Berner, Jeanette C., John Adams H. S., Ozone Park, 
New York City. 

Bernstein, Mrs. Dora, 25^65 — 34th St., N. Y. C. 

Berry, Frank, 11 Rock Ave., Pascoag, R. I. 

Berr 3 rman, Frederic, 321 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 

Bessor, Alberta, Y. W. C. A., Chatham St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Best, Vera E., 400 E. Alvarodo, Pomona, Calif. 

Bester, Rita, 940 Grand Concourse, New York City. 

Betteridge, Richard B., 119 S. Main, Masontown, Pa. 

Betwee, Marcus C., 2254 — 2nd St., Wyandotte, 

' Michigan. 

Beufield. Ruth Wood, Colchester Hall, Sarsdale, 
New York. 

Beyer, Carlton S., 745 Huntington Ave., Boston. 

♦♦Bicking, Ada, 1615 N. Talbott, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bicloicll, Mrs. Helen, 1805 W. 12th PL, Los Angeles. 

Biddison, Clare, 1317 S. Frisco, Tulsa, Olda. 

*Biddle, Frank C., 3633 Zumstein, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Biddlecombe, Mrs. Beulah B., 519 Prospect St., 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 

Biclec, Frank A., Box 144, Callicon, N, Y. 

Biemann, Kathryn, 10910 Park Lane S., Richmond 
Hill, New York. 

Bicnstock, Sylvia F., 421 W. 118th St., N. Y. C. 

Bierschenk, Walter, 3031 Preston St. Rd., Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Bigelow, Fred R., 204 S. Third St., Geneva, 111. 

Biggerstaff, John L., S. T. C., Kirksville, Mo. 

Bigler, Blanche Giasson, 3160 Van Alstyne Blvd., 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 

Bflhom, Clarence P.. 426 Post Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Bingaman, Helen, Dalmatia, Pa. 

Binns, Margaret A., 'The Blacfcstone Apartments, 
Charles and 33rd St., Baltimore, Maryland. 


Binz, Ralph E., 346 Cleveland Avc., Trenton, N. J, 

♦♦Birchard, Clarence C., 221 Columbus, Boston. 

Birdsall, Mrs. Lester, Meadbrook Ct., Hempstead, 
New York. 

♦♦Birge, Edward B., 828 E. 3rd St., Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Birge, Mrs. Edward B., 828 E. Third St., Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

Birnbaum, Silas J., 1056 Sherman Ave., Bronx, New 
York City. 

Bisbee, Rena L, 20 Parker St., Watertown, Mass. 

Bisdioff, Mable C., Olympic Hotel, Seatde, Wash. 

Bishop, Franklin H., 84 Ehn St., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Bissonnette, Lia M., 1504 Boulevard, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


♦Bivins, Alice E., 525 W. 120th St., N. Y. C. 

Black, Anna Lydia, 4735 Maripoe, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Black, J. M., No. 5, Orchard Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
Black, Lona, 550 Beal Ave., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Black, Margaret H., S. T. C., Salisbury, Md. 

Black, William E., 363 N. Second St., Lebanon, Pa. 
Blacklock, Mrs. C., 383 Quebec, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Blacknell, Lawrence H., 1707 — 32nd, S., Seattle. 
Blackwell, Myron, Creswell, Ore. 

Blaetz, John Y., c/o Theodore Presser Company, 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Blaha, Viola, 906 E. John St., Apt. 506, Seattle. 
Blaine, Marian A., Barnet, Vt. 

Blaine, Ruby A., Lyndon Inst., Lyndon Center, Vt. 
Blair, Virginia, 4438 Dexter St., Roxborough, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Blakely, Golden, 1408 S. Cincinnati, Tulsa, Okla. 
Blakency, Virginia C., Churchill Apt., Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Blakeslee, S. Earle, 214 E. Fourth St., Ontario, 
California. 

Blanchard, Emily B., 88 Long Avc., Hamburg, N. Y. 
Blayney, Mary D., 19 Park PL, Athens, Ohio. 

Bleich, Mrs. Dina M., 1560 Grand Concourse, 
Bronx, New York City. 

Bleshman, Reba A., 1911 S. Galloway, Philadelphia. 
Blcwett, Myrtle, 895 Kensington Rd., Los Angeles. 
Bley, Morton, 2755 Reservoir Avc., New York City. 
Blome, Nora E., 840 Magnolia, Pasadena, Calif. 
Blondoit, Clara K., Albert Leonard Sr. H. S., North 
Ave., New Rochelle, New York. 

Bloom, George, 227 Haven Ave., New York City. 
Bloom, Ida Dorothy, 59 Oak Park, Youngstown, O. 
Blow, Evelyn W., 11 Ravine Avc., Caldwell, N. J. 
Blow School Mothers’ Circle. Mrs. W. A. Wagner, 
6438 Vermont Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Bluen, Mrs. Johanna, Hotel Alroe, 37 E. 64th St., 
Apt. 16D, New York City. 

Blum, Abraham, 1425 Longfellow, Bronx, N. Y. C. 
Blume, Florence G., 120 E. 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Blumenfeld, Ethel, 1810 Centre Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bly. Leon, Box 405, Carbondale, Pa. 

Blythe, Verna C., 1924 W. 43rd St., Los Angeles. 
Board of Education, Wilmette, 111. 

Bobrove, Beatrice, 4619 Bay Pkwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bock, Harry S., 41 S. Clinton, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Bode, Mrs. Grace, 23 S. Ninth St., Craiuord, N. J. 
Boehm, Hilda M., 5269 Yorkshire Rd., Detroit. 
Bodim, Louise F., High St., Cluster, N. J. 
Bockelhicde, Viola, Tiffany Apts. No. 17, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

Boette, Marie D., 912 Avery, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. 

Boetticher, Mrs. Lena M., 1100 Youngstown Rd., 
Warren, Ohio. 

Bogue, Mrs. Adah C., Poultncy, Vt. 

Boguslav, Anatole, 421 Ave. C, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boicourt, Blaine, HI. State Normal Univ., Normal, III. 
Bois, Florence P., 575 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boisher, M. Rosina, Edon, Ohio. 

Boling, Betty, 1824 W. Cumberland Ave., Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Bollman, Ema E., 646 E. Monroe St., Little Falls, 
New York. 

Boltwood, J. Belle, 31 Gifford, Jersey City, N. J. 
Boltz, Grant, Custer H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bond, Kathleen L., Gingling College, Dept, of Music, 
Nanking, China. 

Bone, Marjorie K., 326 W. Centre St., Mahanoy 
City, Pennsylvania. 

Bonell, Aura, 1314 Marion St., Seattle, Wash. 
Bonge, Mrs. Ruth Phillips, Star Route, Perris, Calif. 
Bonk, Angela, 41 Depan Ave,, Floral Park, Long 
Island, New York. 

Bonner, Rt. Rev.' Msgr. John J., Division Sup’t of 
Schools, 1700 Summer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bonney, Helen, 87 Garden St., New Britain, Conn. 
Booth, Mira E., 828 Garden, Bellingham, Wash. 
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Boothby, Mrs. Ethel H., Box 225, Gorham, Me 

Boothby. Mrs. Lydia W., 38 N. State, Salt Lake City. 

Borchard, Ellen L, 64 McGregor St., K.osl3rn Heights, 
Long Island, New York. 

Borchers, George C., P. O. Box 144, Fort Benton, 
Montana. 

Borchers, Orville J., The Kansas S. T. C., Emporia, 
Kansas. 

Borelli, Joseph C., 126 N. Fourtii St., Reading, Pa. 

Borge, Aagot M. K., S. T. C., Indiana, Pa. 

Bergen, L. R., Trenton Central H. S., Trenton, N. J. 

Borger, Rose, 1019 A St. and St. John’s PL, Brook- 
lyn. New York. 

Borgwald, Edna, Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 

Bomstein, Lucille, 920 Highview St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Boson, Nils, State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash. 

Boss, Sylvia, 3342 Decatur, New York City. 

Bossier, Ruth A., 759 College, S. E., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Bostwick, Laura Lee, San Joaquin, Calif. 

Boswell, Helen, Administration Bldg., Bd. of Ed., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Bothum, Ruby F., 8920 — 150th St., Jamaica, Long 
Island, New York. 

Boucher, Helen Coy, 433 — 13th N., Seattle, Wash. 

Boudreau, John T., 5902 S. Cimarron, Los Angeles. 

Boughton, Helen, 1063 Santa Anita, Burbank, Calif. 

Bouknight, Vernon A., Parker School District, Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 

Bourne, Telleta J., 802 Floyd Ave., Rome, N. Y. 

Bouvier, J. Edward, 118 Elm St., Worcester, Mass. 

Bowen, Anna M.. Textile H. S., 351 W. 18th St., 
New York City. 

Bowen, George Oscar, 211 E. 29th St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Bowen, George W., 19155 Mitchell A,, Rocky River, 
Ohio. 

Bowen, M. Emma, 1329 Ingraham St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. 

Bowen, Maude, 2662 Elm St., Denver, Colo. 

Bowen, Minnie Louise, 211 E. Hunter, Logan, Ohio. 

Bower, Mrs. Floy Humiston, 564 N. Beachwood Dr., 
Los Angeles, California. 

Bowers, Joyce F., Hotel Sherwood, Greene, N. Y. 

Bowker, Florence W., Midvale Ave„ Millington, N.J. 

Bowlsbey, Mrs. Blanche, 3132 Chesley Ave., 'Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Bowman, Horace B., 60 Elm St., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Bowman, Mildred, 3860 Myrtle St,, Eric, Pa. 

Bowser, Townley S., 33 Cedar, Stoneham, Mass. 

Bowyer, Walter, 321 W. 47th, New York City. 

Boyd, Adeline, Kemp Kort, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Boyd, j3harles N., 131 Bellefield, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Boyd, Mrs. Evelyn T., Eighth St., Cresskill, N. J. 

Boyd, Frances, 155 Broad St., Hartford, Conn. 

Boyd, Grace L., 25 Danes St., Patchogue, N. Y. 

Boyd, Lucile M., 3662 Balfour Rd., Detroit, Mich. 

Boyd, Sarah L., 5330 Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Boyd, Silas L., Whitefish Bay H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Boyden, Lillian E., Taconic Hall, North Adams, 
Massachusetts. 

Boyer, Ruth, 528 N. 6th St., Allentown, Pa. 

Boyer, W. H., 4353 N. E. Halsey, Portland, Ore. 

Boyle, Aliys F., 4515 Live Oak St., Dallas, Texas, 

Boyle, Gratia, 1001 Woodrow, Wichita, Kans. 

Boyle, Imogene, 322 Washington St., Hempstead, 
New York. 

Bradbum, Adelaide J., 1020 Central, Wilmette, 111. 

Bradford, Mrs. Leona, P. 0. Box 1007, Merced, 
California. 

Bradley, Clara Belle, 8944— 211th St., Bellaire, N. Y. 

Bradley, Doris, Central Jr. H. S., New Britain, 
Connecticut, 

Bradshaw, Elsa L., 1426 Dougall Ave., Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Brady, William S., 137 W. 86th, New York City. 

Bragin, Jeanette, Public Schools 186, 19th and 77th 
St„ Brooklyn, New York. 


Br^stedt, Norman K., 5475 N. 40th St.. Milwau- 

kcCf 'Wiscoiisiii* 

Brainerd, Eleanore M., 850 Tower, Hartford, Conn. 
Brand, Anna R., Gen, Del., New Duluth, Ivlinn. 
Brand, Virginia L., 39 Walnut, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Brmdenburg, A. H., 1128 Coolidge Rd., Elizabeth. 
New Jersey. 

Brandstetter, Ward G., Box 497, Palestine, Texas. 
Brandt, E. Marie, Polo, 111. 

Branower, S., Public School 225, Ocean View Ave. 

near Ripple St., Brooklyn, New York. 

Branyan, Mrs. Wilbur E., 616 Etna Ave., Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. 

Bratton, Edith M., Cor. Mkt. and Juniata Sts., Lewis- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Braun, Dorothy, 4436 Jewel, Louisville, Ky. ' 
Braunstein, Frances, 1175 Walton, Bronx, N. Y. C. 
Brautigan, Paul F., 211 Teece Ave., Bellevue, Pa. 
**Bray, Mabel E., 822 Riverside, Trenton, N. J. 
Brayshaw, Evelyn S., 12 S. I5th Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 


♦Breach. Wm., Rm. 804— City Hall, c/oBd. of Ed., 
Buffalo, New York. 

Breen, Florence A., 71 Preston St., Belleville, N. J. 
Bregman, Sophie, 3971 Gouvemeur, Bronx, N. Y. C. 
Brehmer, Louise, Box 264, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Bremer, Lloyd W., 96 Genesee St., Homell, N. Y. 
Brenan, Mrs. 0. J., 4211 S. Miro St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Brennan, Margaret, 435 W. 23rd St., New York City. 
Brennan, Mercedes, 1137 Carroll, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brenneman, Elsa, 1 418^2 — 12th Ave., Los Angeles. 
Brenner, Englebert, 2968 Perry, Bronx, N. Y. C. 
Brereton, Kathleen, 1524 Snyder Ave., Philadelphia. 
Brethour, Eldon, 106 Redpath, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Brewer, Florence, 2570 Briggs Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. 
Brewer, Mary, Box 136, Merceraburg, Pa. 

Brey, Frances Marie, P. 0. Box 190, Porterville, 
California. 

Brick, Dorothy S., 613 E. 19th, Chester, Pa. 
Bridgman, William C., 176 Westminster Rd., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Briggs, Kareta M., 40 Kings College PL, Stratford, 
Connecticut. 

Briggs, Willard, 68 Villa Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Brightbill, Alvin Franz, 3435 Van Buren, Chicago, 
Brill, Frances E., Morrow Hall, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Brill, Margaret, Marlinton, W. Va. 

Brindle, Dorothy, 163 Carlisle, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Brinker, Louis G., 1356 Corcdalc, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Brinkman, Rosemary A., 111-16-— 117th St., Ozone 
Park, New York. 

Brinser, Marlin H., H. S., Irvington, N. J. 

Brittain, Ruth, 70 Allen St., Nanticoke, Pa. 

Britton, Leoti C., Western S. T. C., Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Brittson, Ann., 1831 W. 10th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

Brix, Else, 4323 S. 38th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Broadhead, C. J., 806 Pelhamdale, New Rochelle, 
New York. 

Broadhurst, Elsie M., 209-05 Ahles, Bayside, N. Y. 
Broadt, Miry A., c/o Rye Neck H. S., Mamaro- 
neck. New York. 

Brobst, Melvin L., 925 N. 7di St., Allentown, Pa. 
Brokaw, Deora Wolfe, 6115 16th, Detroit, Mich. 
Bromley, Betty, 27 Lyell Ave., Spencerport, N. Y. 
Bronson, Mrs. Dillon, 615 S. Virgil, Los Angeles. 
Bronstein, Katherine, 2001 Grand Concourse, New 
York City. 

Brooks, Alice E., 1340 E. Ninth St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Broob, Evelyn, 935 North St., Portsmouth, Va. 
Broob, L. Fern, Box 78, Hastings, Neb. 

Broob, Marjorie, 170 S. Main St., Mansfield, Pa. 
Broob, Mary Louise, 2019 Park, Columbia, S. C. 
Broob, V. Marguerite, Box 101, Colton, Calif. 
Broome, Mrs. I^thryn, 28 W. 63rd St., Manhattan, 
New York City. 
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Brosc, Eugene O., 2116 Hale Dr., Burlingame, Calif. 
Brother C. F, X., Simon, St. Xavier H. S., Louis-* 
ville, Kentucky. 

Brother Martinian, 1137 Esplanade, New Orleans. 
Bro^erton, Mary Elizabeth, 68 Delaware Ave., Lam-* 
bertville, New Jersey. 

Brougham, Mrs, Ella R., Vare H. S., 24th and Jack- 
son Sts., Philadelphia, Pennsylv^a. 

Broughton, Julia E., Dept, of Music Education, New 
York University, New York City. 

Broughton, Maxine, 253 Alexander, Rochester, N. Y, 
Brousseau, Mrs. L. G., 1429 Van Buren St., N. W., 
Washington, District of Columbia. 

Browde, Charlotte, 162 E. 46tih St., New York City. 
Brower, Judson, 1008 Bedford St., Stamford, Conn. 
Brown, Beatrice M., 241 Meeting, Providence, R. I. 
Brown, C. O., 1306 E. 8th, Winfield, Kan. 

Brown, Clyde L., 417 N. Second St., North Balti- 
more, Ohio. ^ ^ 

Brown, Dwight L., 431 W. 3rd St., Greenville, O. 
Brown, Edna 1., 335 W. Lemon St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Brown, Evelyn, Widen, W. Va. 

Brown, Genevieve, Box 661, Bozeman, Mont. 

Brown, Gladys, Apt. 205, 42-30 Union St., Flush- 
ing, Long Island, New York. 

Brown, Jeannette, 62 Franklin St., Athens, Ohio. 
Brown, Karl V., 409 High St., Spencer, W. Va. 
Brown, Keith C., 544 Ward St., Newton, Maas, 
Brown, Leslie R., 2170 £. Jefiferson Ave., Apt. 702, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Brown, Lucile M., Hotel Raymond, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Brown, Mrs. Lulu, Keene Valley, N. Y. 

Brown, Marion E., Newfane, N. Y. 

Brown, Marjorie, 1724 Huntington Dr., South Pasa- 
dena. California. 

Brown, Mary G., 1025 Park, Corona, Calif. 

Brown, Mary Gillingham, 23 York St., Lambertville, 
New Jersey. 

Brown, Mary Rives, 257 W. 12th St., Tulsa, OHa. 
Brown, May Laird, 50 W. 67th St., New York City. 
Brown, Otto H., 416 Cass St., Cadillac, Mich. 
Brown, Ralph, 1160 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brown, Virginia L,, Livingston, Mont. 

Brown, Wade R., Dean, Woman’s College, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 

Brown. William G., 3211 Hartford, St. Louis, Mo. 
Browne, Mrs. Agnes A., 635 Riverside Dr., N. Y. C. 
Browne, Kathryn G., 69 — 79th St., Brookl 3 m, N. Y. 
Browne, Mary C., 41-42 Parsons, Flushing, N. Y. 
Browne, Sue Belle, Clovis Union H. S,, Clovis, Calif. 
Brownell, Esther, Central School District No. 8, 
Board of Education, Glenfield, New York. 
Browning, Gladys M., 192 Prospect, Hayward, Calif. 
Bruce, Elsie S., 1711 Warwick, Spring Green, R. I. 
Brucker, Margaret E., Phillips Rd., Webster. N. Y. 
Brumfiel, Howard, 125 Chestnut, Union City, Ind. 
Brundage, Eleanor, H. S., Glasgow, Mont. 
Brundage, Mrs. H. D,, 226 Seeley. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brundage, Marjorie B., 3 Darlington, Ramsey, N. J. 
Brunc, Agnes Laura, 341 N. 39th St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Bruner, Wilanna, 76 E. Seaman Ave,, Freeport, Long 
Island, New York. 

Brutsche, Harold, 2395 Grand Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. 
♦♦Bryan, George A., 317 E. Main St., Carnegie, Pa. 
Bryant, Indra, 298 Union Ave., Belleville, N. J. 
Bryant, Jane C., Lochland Rd., Geneva, N. Y. 
Bryant, Laura. 422 Buffalo St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Bryant, Will H., 302 N. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Buchanan, Mrs. Bertha Levine, 126 Price St., West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Budhwald, Jennie, 309 W. 57th St.. New York City. 
Buckalew, Elsie E., 1721 Highland, Allentown, Pa. 
Buckbee, Grace, 1216 E. Jolm St., Seatde, Wash. 
Bucklin, Mrs. Lula B., 512 Pascoe, Dade City, Fla. 
Bukey, Hden C., 2019 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bull, Marion V., Potsdam H. S., Potsdam, N. Y, 
Bullis, Carleton, Baldwin- Wallace College, Berea, O. 


Bump, Laurel O., Supv. of Music, Bedford School 
District 10, Katonah, New York. 

Bunce, Margaret A., 298 Union, Belleville, N. J. 

Bunch, Edith F., 1028 Washington, Emporia, Kan. 

Bundy, Geo. M., 113 W. 48th. N. Y. C. 

Burbank, William, 59 Bay State Rd., Belmont, Mass. 

Burchuk, David, 802 E. Madison St., Philaddphia. 

Bureik, Mary, 315 Moore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Burdick, Catherine, 23 Sullivan, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Burgess, Mrs. Eveline N., 3621 Newark St., N. W., 
Apartment 201, Washington, District of Columbia. 

Burgess, M. Selkirk, New Blackbyme, Grove City, Pa. 

Burgess, Mrs. Ruth, 656 Van Cortland Park Ave., 
Yonkers, New York. 

Burgstaller, Franz E., 55 Maxfield St., West Foxbury, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Burk, Ida, 412 S. Blackhoof St., Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

Burke, Kathleen B.. 213 W. Yates St., East Syracuse, 
New York. 

Burke, Margaret £., Bronx Ind. H. S., 145th St. and 
College Ave., Bronx, New York City. 

♦♦Burkhard, J. Luella, 2125 Grand, Pueblo, Colo. 

Burlingame, Emily, 145 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Burmaster, Charles N., 123 Park, Watertown, N. Y. 

Burnam, David Lincoln, 2756— -Oth Ave., Sacra- 
mento, California. 

Burnett, Earl D., 19 Englewood, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Burnett, Ralph M., 251/2 Lincoln, Webster. Mass. 

Burnette, Imogene, 1409 Boswell Ave., Topeka, Kan. 

Bums, Amy Young, 11 Hampden, Wellesley, Mass. 

Burns, Annelu, 427 Bedford Rd., Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Bums, Eva Madeline, Gardena H. S., Normandie 
Ave. and Gardena, Gardena, Calif. 

Bums, Margaret F., 25 Burtis Ave., Rockville Cen- 
ter, New York. 

Bums. Marguerite, 20 Melbourne, Melrose. Mass. 

Bums, S. T., State Dept, of Education, Capitol 
Building, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Burr, Elizabetii, Julia Richman H. S., N. Y. C. 

Burrell, Frances L., 89 W. Boylston, Worcester, Mass. 

Burrie, Gwendolyn, 159 — 22nd, Wellsburg, W. Va. 

Burriss, Walton S., Jr., 187 Elm, Westfield, N. J. 

Burroughs, Clara H., The Ontario, Washington, D.C. 

Burrows, Raymond, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Burshem, Effie O., 17768 Erwin St., Reseda, Calif. 

Burt, Mrs. F. Arden, Bridgehampton, L. I., N. Y. 

Burt, Harold J., 2001 First St., Bakersfield, Calif. 

Burtness, Amanda, 1501 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago. 

Burton, Miriam, 191 N. Fourth St., St. Helens, 
Oregon. 

Burwash, Elvira, 1507 Fourth Ave., Los Angeles. 

Busch, Adolphus, P. T. A., 5924 Holly H^ll Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Bussard, Dorothy, Chewelah, Wash. 

Butler, Ellen M., 32 Tower PL, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Butler, Mrs. Naomi M., 145 ]^ce Ave., West New 
Brighton, Staten Island, New York. 

♦Butler, Stephen, 1548 — 18th Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

♦Buttelman, C. V., 1129 Maple Ave., Evanston. 111. 

Buttelman, Mrs. C. V., 1129 Maple, Evanston, 111. 

Butterfield, Mrs. Clara P., 17930 Olympia Rd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Butterfield, Jennings, 146 Forest Hill Rd., West 
Orange, New Jersey. 

♦♦Butterfield, Walter H., 20 Summer St., Adminis- 
tration Building, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Butterfield, Mrs. Walter H., 195 Baker St., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

Buzzelle, Helen, 230 W. 105th St., New York City. 

Bybee, Charles W., 1221 Wood Ave., Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

Byer, Marsha R., 122 Colorado, Watertown, N. Y. 

Byerly, Edward F., Linden Terrace, Doylestown, Pa. 

Byers, Bessie D., 9711 Barwcll Terrace, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Byram, Mhs. C. V., 3413 Holmead, PL, N. W., 
Wadiington, Distria of Columbia. 
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Byrens, Florence Cooles, 1301 S. Ogden Dr., Lo« 
Angeles, Calif. 

Byrne, Anne K., 17165 Santa Barbara, Detroit. 
Byron, Clarice, 536 W. 113th St., New York City. 
Byrum, Marjorie, 714 L St., West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Bystol, Louise, Peterson, Iowa. 

Cable, Mrs. Gertrude, 915 G St., Marysville, Calif. 
Cadwallader, Marian, 250 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Cafferty, Florence, 69 N. 9th St., East Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 

Caglieris, Marie R., 204 W. 59th St., N. Y. C. 
Cahill, John J., 13 Hausman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cain, Alyce O., Hammond H. S., Hammond, Ind. 
Caine, Ida, 913 Stevens St., Iowa Falla, Iowa. 

Caiola, Flora, 2523 — 34th St., Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 
Caldor, Mrs. Ruth Coleman, 875 W. 180th St., 
New York City. 

Caldwell. Alma B., State Normal, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Caligiuri, Albert M., 345 Wall St., Ventura, Calif. 
Callahan, Joseph V., Public School 64, Avenue U at 
E. 64th Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Callahan, Mrs. Kate, 314 Grant, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Callan, Marion E., 37 Washington Sq., N. Y. C. 
Calvert, Maryland. Angle Apts., Louisville, Ky. 
Cambem, Carroll G., Freeman Mathews Music Co., 
733 S. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
Cameron, Edna E., 6107 11th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
Cameron, Fawn, 1403 A Bayview St., Seattle. 
Cameron, Nell, 1108 Sycamore St., Columbia, S. C. 
Camiel, Mrs. Ethel, 1004 Montgomery St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Campbell, Bessie F. M., Kirkwood, N. Y, 
Campbell, Eleanor, 3455 J St., Sacramento, Calif. 
Campbell, Mrs. Gertrude, 99 Kent, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Campbell, Harold G., Supt. of Schools, N. Y. C. 
Campbell, Jane F., Eastern Kentucky S. T. C., 
Richmond, Kentucky. . 

Campbell, J. M., 661 Weber Ave., Akron, Ohio. 
Campbell, Lyle j?., Route 1, Box 479, Los Altos, 
California. 

Campbell, Margaret M., 37 W. 111th St., N. Y. C. 
Campbell, Marvene, 836 W. Edgemont, Los Angela. 
Campbell, Mary Nugent, 137 Lee Ave., Lincoln 
Park, Yorkers, New York. 

Campbell, Nancy G., Temple Univ., Philadelpihia. 
Campbell, W. Ethel, 211 W. Wdhelmina St,, Ana- 
heim, California. 

Canfield, Antoinette B., Ruskin Apts., Oakland Sta., 
Pittsburji, Pennsylvania. 

Canfield, Susan T., Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. , ^ 

Cannon, Elizabeth L., Teachers College, 1820 E. 

Eighth, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Canouse, Dorothy N., R. R. 2, Box 22, La Rue, O. 
Cantu, Robert, Lower Lake Union High School, 
Lower Lake, California. 

Carabillo, Angelica, Shawsheen Ave., Wilmington, 

Massachusetts. , « ^ 

Carapetyan, Caro M., 340 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 
Card, Ruth P„ 46-10— 88th St., Elmihurst, Long 
Island, New York. 

Carden, Byma H., 529 Wyoming, Charleston, W. Va. 
Care, Esther A., 530 Mahan, Follansbec, W. Va. 
Carey, Bernadette E., 850 St. Marks, Brooklyn. N.Y. 
•Carey, Bruce, Girard College, Philadelplua, Pa. 
Carey, Janet D., 16 GlendellTcr., ^ringfield. Mass. 
Carey, Margaret, 544 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Carhart, Frances, Box 412, Rumson, N. J. 

Carlin, Marie G., 854 E. 34th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carlson, Myrl, S. T. C., St. Cloud, Minn. 

Carlson, Bert M., 25 N. Hickory, Platteville. Wis. 
Carmer, Rachel A., 5 Myrtle Ave., Passaic, N. J. 
Caron, Emma C., 1 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Carpenter, Delphine, 241 West St., Mansfield, Mass. 
♦♦Carpenter, Estelle, Fairmont Hotel, San Frandsw. 
Carpenter, Rorence B., S. T. C., E. Stroudsburg Pa. 


Carpenter, G. Richard, 3 Bell, Providence, R. I. 

Carpenter, Gertrude, Kimberley School, Montclair, 
New Jersey. 

Carpp, Donald, 426 W. Grand River, Fowlerville, 
Michigan. 

Carr, Mac E., 37 E. Pleasant St., River Rouge, Mich. 

Carrington, Mrs. Irma M., Mart, Texas. 

Carrington, Otis M., 800 Whipple Ave., Redwood 
City, California. 

Carroll, Charles D., 24 Ogden, Dorchester, Mass. 

Carroll, Hazel, 334 Gertrude St., Latrobe, Pa. 

Carroll, Stephen L., 323 Milburn, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Carroll, Theresa, 5136 Winthrop, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Carroll, William L., Sutter Ave. and Grafton St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Carson, Cleva J., Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Carson, Leon, 160 W. 73rd, New York City. 

Carson, Mary E., Saltsburg, Pa. 

Carson, Terry W., 117 Fairfield, New Castle, Pa. 

Carstairs, Ellen, Third and Monroe, Spokane, Wash. 

Carsten, Constance, 30 Alter Ave., Dongan Hills, 
Staten Island, New York. 

Carstens, Frieda B., 10109— IHth St., Richmond 
Hill, Long Island, New York. 

Carstens, Lillian, 4014 Brooklyn, Seattle, Wash. 

Carter, Ardis M., 1332 Garden, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Carter, Clifford L., Oliver Ditson Co., Inc., 359 
Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Carter, Earl W., Lyon 6^ Healy, 1007 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Carter, Franklin, 1626 Lc Roy Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Carter, Harry B., 4 S. Main, West Hartford, Conn. 

Carter, Mrs. Hazel E., Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Carter, Rush, Bethany College, Bethany, Pa. 

Carter, Russell, 301 State Education Bldg., Albany, 
New York. 

Carter, Virginia, 14536 Faust, Redford Sta., Detroit. 

Cartlidgc, Annette, 1120 Cedar, Redlands, Calif. 

Carver, Gladys R., 567 West Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Casad, J. Alfred, 85 Devon Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 

Case, Elsie A., 25 Broad St., Flemington, N. J. 

Case, Glen M., 2195 Balsom Ave., Los Angeles. 

Case, Mary Alice, 20 E. Euclid, Detroit, Mich, 

Casey, William, Jr., 415 E. Maynard, Columbus, O. 

Cash, Shirley, 764 Saratoga Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Caspers, Be^a, 5050 Drexel Blvd., Chicago. 111. 

Casselberry, Henry R., 3261 N. 13th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Casselman, Audre, 1017 — 11th St., N., Fargo, N. D. 

Castelloe, Dorothe, 510 Eighth St., Ft. Madison. la. 

Castles, Mary, Moore, Mont, 

Cathcart, Elizabeth I., State Division of Music Edu- 
cation, Dover, Ddaware. 

Cathcart, Madge, Indiana Girls Sdiool, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Catron, Mrs. Frances S., 304 N. 6th St., Ponca City, 
Oklahoma. 

Caulfield, Regina A., 107 Meigs, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Caulfield, Mrs. Ruth H., 131 Wilson St., Petaluma, 
California. , . 

Caulkins, Alice, 66 Waller Ave., White Plains, 

Cavanagh, Eileen S., 310 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 

Caveney, Gertrude, 28 Mada Ave., West New 
Brighton, Staten Island, New York. 

Cazicr, Ruth, 1004 E. 81st St., Chicago, 111. 

Cazneau, Helen J., 376 Main St., Laconia, N. H. 

Cederberg, Margaret, 8015 Grenfell Ave.. Kew 
Gardens, New York. ^ r ^ j 

Central High Mothers' Club, Atten. Martha Gerdes, 
3616 N. Garrison Ave., St. Louis, Misswri. 

Ceo, Clare Little, 140 Stone Church PL, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 

Ceo, Stefano, 140 Stone Churoh. Whedmg. W. Va. 

Cw^» Mrs. Jane, 48 Garretson Ave., Dongan 
Hills, Staten Island, New York. « , 

Chaffee, Frank E., 321 N. Chelsea. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Chamberlain, Martha, SO-SO — 87th Rd., Woodhaven, 
New York. 

Chambers, Annie Bess, 224 Merchant, Abilene, Tex. 

Champion, William, 1520 Brooklyn Ave., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Champlain, Mrs. Bertha, Hamilton School No. 5, N. 
Sleeker St., Mt. Vernon, New York. 

Champlin, Doris, 15 W. 67th St., New York City. 

Chaney, Agnes A., 226 — 14th St., N. E.. Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Channon, Chester N., 3020 Leverett, Alton, 111. 

Chapman, Catherine, 151 Walnut St., Troy, Ala. 

Chapman, Harpr, 140 W. Main, Bay Shore, N. Y. 

Chapman, Louise G., 124 S. Orange, Brea, Calif. 

Chapman, Mrs. Mabel F., Sound View Gardens, 
Mamaroneck, New York. 

Charch, Anne, 641 Salem Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

Charles, Cecelia, 126 N. Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Charless Parent Teachers Ass’n, 2261 Missouri Ave., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Charmbury, Walter, 160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. C. 

Charney, Anne L., 833 A Putnam, Brookl3rn, N. Y. 

Chamow, Jack, 1298 Burlingame, Burlingame, Calif. 

Charry, Samuel, 760 Montgomery, Brookljm, N. Y. 

Chase, Helen E., Summer St., Barre, Mass. 

Chase, Louis R., Boulevard Terrace, Newport, R. I. 

Chase, Mary, Public School 3, 11th St. and Polk St., 
West New York, New Jersey. 

Chasnoff, Dora C., 4601 — 14th Ave., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Chatbum, Frances M., 500 S. 8th, Apt. 1, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Cheney, R. V., Basil, Ohio. 

Chcrics, Anne A., 50 John St., Lowell, Mass. 

Chemoble, Ethel, 1025 St. Johns, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

C^bro, H. L., H. L. Chesbro Music Co., 327 
Broadway, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

Chester, Dessolee, P. 0. Box 54, Alpena, Mich. 

Chew, Georgia, 403 Cooper Ave., Camden, N, J. 

Cheyette, Irving, 21 Claremont Ave., N. Y. C. 

Childs, Georgia I., 135 W. 16th St,, N. Y. C. 

^ilds, Maria L, 389 Monroe, Rochester, N. Y. 

Oiivian, Mrs. Mildred, 16 Irving, Newark, N. J. 

CWvington, Ginevra M., 306 E. Forrest Hill Ave., 
Peoria, Illinois. 

Chmelar, Helen, 1320 Second Ave., Manhattan, New 
York City. 

Choate, Helen M., 1717 Forres, St, Joseph, Mich, 

Choiniere, Hector, The Fessenden School. West 
Newton, Massachusetts. 

Clmstaldi, Angcline, Dimner Beeber Jr. H. S., 59th 
Street and Malvern Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Christensen, Harold C., Preston, Idaho. 

Christensen, Lorn E., 1402 aevcland, Caldwell, 
Idaho, 

C^istia^n, Olaf C., Oberlin Conservatory, Ober- 
litt, Ohio. 

Ctotill, Helen, Public School 8, Sherman Ave., 
Jers^ City, New Jersey. 

pristine, Mary E., 29 Broad St., Washington, N. J. 

Christman, Ruth N., 56 Elm Ave., Wollaston, Mass. 

Ctotmann, Arthur, 825 Cranford Ave.. Bronx, 
New York City. 


Christmas, Frances, 803 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Christopher, George, 78 Bar Beach Rd., Port Wash- 
ington, New York. 


Christopher, Winifred C., St. Regis Falls, N. Y. 
Christy, Van A., 16 Hamilton St., Potsdam, N. Y, 
Church, Arlene B., Webster Ave., Liberty, N. Y, 
Ch^ch, Charles F., Jr., State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

Charch, Norval L., Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 525 W. 120th, New York City. 

^walow, Ruth E., 225 Greenwood, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cincu, Christopher, 15-24— 122nd St., College 
Point, Long Island, New York. 

Cirelli, Albert M.. 117 HuU St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 


Civis, Mrs. Frances Jackman, 1929 E. 31st St., Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

Clancy, Bess, 516 Eskridge Way, Olympia, Wash. 

Clapp, Philip Greeley, 222 S. Lucas, Iowa City, la. 

Clark, Ada V., Box 465, Canyon, Texas. 

Clark, Atile, 170 Claremont Ave., New York City. 

•♦Clark, Mrs. Frances Elliott, RCA Manufacturiim 
Co., Inc., RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 

Clark, James M., 15 Radclifie Rd., Somerville, Mass. 

Clark, Mrs. Jean Campbell, 20715 E. Sunset Dr., 
Warrensville Heights, Ohio. 

Clark, Kenneth S., 220 E. 36th St.. New York City. 

Clark, Ollie H., 421 B. Grand, Long Beach, Calif. 

Clark, Welford D., 7520 Stewart Ave., Chicago, III. 

Clark, William E., 8988 — 216th St., Queens Village, 
New York. 

Clarke, Bernice White, 40 E. Tenth St., N. Y. C. 

Clarke, Ernest, 167 E. 89th St., New York City. 

Clarke, Harry F., 1260 Elbur Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 

Clarke, Mrs. Marion M., Readfidd, Maine. 

Clausen, Leslie P., 936 N. Edgemont, Los Angdes. 

Clausen, Violet, 124 S. Lawn, Kansas City, Mo. 

Clavadetscher, J. E., Babcock Bldg., Billings, Mont. 

Clawson, Elizabeth Sue, 5008 N. Wamock St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Clayton, Hazel M., 447 E. Allen S., Hudson, N. Y. 

Cleary, Irma Lourtilloth, 600 Kaweah, Visalia, Calif. 

Clegg, Emilia C., 103 Washington, Suffem, N. Y. 

Cleland, D. H., Roosevelt H. S., St. Louis, Mo. 

Clement, Bertha Bishop, 17 Chelsea PL, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 

Clerkin, Mrs. Altha, 532 N. Broadway, Greensburg, 
Indiana. 

Cleveland, Harnett, College PL, Columbia, S. C. 

Clifford, Beatrice, 701 Port St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Clifford, Sarah M., 5104 Montgall, Kansas City, Mo. 

Cline, Sarah Yancy, College of Music, Cincinnati. 

Clinton, Martina M., 599 Kenilworth Ave., Detroit. 

Clippinger, D. A., 617 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 111. 

Gloss, Esther, Main St., Parish, N. Y. 

Cludius, Mildred E., 2949 S. Mabbett Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Clute, Sherman A., 401 Education Bldg., Rochester, 
New York. 

Coakley, Alice, 1 University PL, New York City. 

Coan, Charles V. H., 82 Church St., Rutland, Vt. 

Coatsworth, Florence J., Janesville H. S., Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 

Coatsworth, Mabel, Poolesville H. S., Poolesville, 
Maryland. 

Cobb, E. Scribner, 158 W. 58th St., New York City. 

Cobb, Mrs. Violet S., 1925 9th Ave., Oakland, 
California. 

Coblin, Dorothy L., 1350 S. First St., Louisville. Ky. 

Cobum, Mrs. Edith S., 68 Mosser PL, Akron, Ohio. 

Cochran, Mrs. Elizabeth, Arsenal Technical H. S., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Cockey, Nellie M., 804 E. Sherman, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

Cockroft, Eunice, 120 Cannon, Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 

Coddington, Walter R., Andes Central School, 
Andes, New York. 

Coe, Lydia Pearl, 3900 Greystone, New York City. 

Coe, Rosalind O,, Bushwick H. S., 400 Irving Ave., 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Coffelt, Gola W., 2502 W. Highland Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Coffin, Gertrude M., 1390 Keyes, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Coffin, Mrs. Lenora, 2934 N. Delaware St., Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 

Col^, Ruth, H. S., Juneau, Alaska. 

Coghill, Kenneth, 150 Center St., Fredonia, N. Y. 

Cohen, Beatrice S., 2508 Avenue I, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cohen, Henry. 2032 — 76th St., BrooUyn, N. Y. 

Cohen, Mollie R., 6623 Ridge Blvd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cohen, Sally, 130 Prospect, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Coit, Mrs. Lottie E., 16 Strathallan Park., Rodiester. 
New York. 
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Colahan, May E., M. J. Donohoe School, E. Fifth 
Street, Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Colbert, Ralph, 660 W. Second N., Morristown, 
Tennessee. 

Colbey, Mary E., 35 Curtis PI., Fredonia, N. Y. 

Colburn, Martha, 76 Pine, River Rouge, Mich. 

Coleman, Martha, 1 Rutherford PI., N. Y. C. 

Coleman, Mrs. Satis N.. 15 Claremont, N. Y. C. 

Coles, Alice, 6190 Avery Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Colgan, Louise B., 19 W. 16th St., New York City. 

Colgan, Marion E., Pittsford, Rochester, N. Y. 

College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Colley. Helen, 138 W. 58th St., New York City. 

Collicott, Wendell W., 12 Red Rd., Chatham, N. J. 

Collier, Stella B., Casey, Wash. 

Collings, Henrietta, 360 College St., Macon, Ga. 

Collins, Roy N., Centennial H. S., School Dist. 1, 
]^eblo, Colorado. 

Collins, Zeta, 440 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Collins, Mrs. ZoraL. , Holmes Ave. , Glenbrook, Conn. 

Collobin, Jean B., New Utrecht H. S., 80th St. and 
16th Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 

Colodny, Goldie. 770 E. 179th St., New York City. 

Colson, Herminc Wiecking, 209 Bonser Apts., Ander** 
son, Indiana. 

Colson, Lessley F., Kirkwood H. S., Kirkwood. Mo. 

Colt, Kathleen, 85 E. High St., Somerville, N. J. 

Colton, Beatrice Ada, 906 — 15th St., Modesto. 

Combe, Elizabeth M., 464 West Clay Ave., Muske^ 
gon, Michigan. 

Combs. Leota, 411 Highland, Palisades Park. N. J. 

Commike, Himian, 788 E. 175th St., Bronx, N. Y. C. 

Comstock, Helen L., 537 W. 121st St., N. Y. C. 

^nca, Emma L., 186 Bridgcham, Providence, R. I. 

Conder, Florence, 126^03 — 25th Rd., College Point, 
New York. 

Conklin, F. Colwell, 63 Hillcrest, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Conklin, James V., 116 Newton St., Meriden, Conn. 

Conley, Marie V., 2564 N. Murray, Milwatikee, 
Wisconsin. 

Conlon, Sara M., Kingsway Hotel, St. Louis. Mo. 

Conner, Marion, New Utrecht H. S., 80th St. and 
16th Ave., New York City. 

Connet, John, 153 S. Broadway, White Plains, N. Y. 

Connette, Earle, Eastern S. T. C., Madison, S. D. 

Conniff, John R., Alcee Fortier H. S., 5624 Freret 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Connolly, M. Elizabeth, Ridge Rd., Rumson, N. J. 

Connor, Amy L., 114 Prichard St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Connor, Dorothy E., 660 N. Main, Elmira, N. Y. 

Connor, Eleanor, 344 W. 72nd St., New York City. 

Connor, Katherine M., 324 Broadway, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

Conrad, Mrs. L. H., 74 Bellevue Ave,, Upper Mont' 
clair, New Jersey. 

Conry, Mary B., 56 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Conway, Mary M., 703 Carondelet St., Office of 
School Board, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Conway, William F., 754 Undercliff Ave., Edge' 
water. New Jersey. 

Cook, Donald K., Ridgewood H. S., Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 

Cooke, Harold, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 

Cooke, James Francis, 1713 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 

Cooksey, G. Camphell, 1831 Jefferson Ave., New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Cooledge, Ethel V., 423 W. 120th St., N. Y, C. 

Cooley, Maud, 11 Forbes Cottage Sq., Squirrel Hill, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Coolidge, Arlan R., Department of Music, Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Coombs, Emma E., Thetford, Vt. 

Coon, Bertha A., 321 Franklin, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 

Cooper, Alice, 17 Gibbes Ct., Columbia, S. C, 

Cooper, Rudy W., 13 10 Vi N- Gilbert, Danville, 111. 

Copenhaver, Mrs. Marvin, 218 S. Main, Box A, 
Marion, Virginia. 

Corbett, Helen, 810 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Corcoran, Grace, 16 Rochelle Terrace, Mount Vernon, 
New York. 

Corder, Ruth, Box 876 — 108 Eagle St., Mt. Pleasant, 
Pennsylvania. 

Cordto, Lillian, 8312 — 161st St., Jamaica, Long 
Island, New York. 

Corliss, Leon R., 10 Park Ave., Naugatuck, Conn. 

Corliss, Pauline, 430 W. 119th St., Apt. 65, New 
York City. 

Cornell, Margaret S., 306 S. St. Clair St., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Correll, Mrs. Joseph S., 807 Harvey, Raleigh, N. C. 

Corrigan, Helene R., 820 President, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Corscaden, James Albert, 179 Hillside Ave., Engle' 
wood, New Jersey. 

Cory, Olive L., Box 846, Livingston, Mont. 

Cosman, Mrs. Marian B., 2200 Stuart, Denver, Colo. 

Costanien, Ethel, 520 Mary St., Calexico, Calif. 

Costello, Charles J., Horace Mann School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

*Costello, William, c/o Martin Band Instrument Co., 
118 W. 48A Street, New York City. 

Cotter, Avis M., 119 S. Broadway, White Plains, 
New York. 

Cotton, Edith M., 511 Kenwood Pkwy., Minneapolis. 

Cotton, Mrs. Marian, 555 Hill Ter., Winnetka, 111. 

Coulter, T. Frank, Box 402, Joplin, Mo. 

Covello, Leonard, 309 E. 108th St., New York, N.Y, 

Covner, Pauline Laurie, 40 E. 10th, New York, N. Y. 

Cowin, Roxy E., 1730 Dexter, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Cowles, Marjorie E., 74 A Soundview Garden Apt., 
Mamaroneck, New York. 

Cox, Dail W., Barham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Cox, Grace, 626 E. Blackford Ave., Evansville, Ind. 

Cox, Henry, 5665 Marcy St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Cox, Lola, 1301 S. 76th St., West Allis, Wis. 

Cox, Mabel, 2553 Portola Way, Sacramento, Calif. 

Coy, Virginia, 110 Momingside Dr., N. *Y. C. 

Coye, Nina B., 543 Avalcm Ter., S. E., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Crabtree, Eva B., 125 Martin PI., Pearl River, N. Y. 

Craft, Elizabeth, 200 E. Main St., St. Clairsvillc, O. 

Craig, Lillie C., 230 N. Bright Ave., Whittier, Calif. 

Cramp, Carolyn M., 854 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y, 

Crance, Edna A., Manhasset High School, Mianhasset, 
Long Island, New York. 

Crandall, Dorothy, 223 W. Fesler St., Santa Maria, 
California. 

Crane, George, Bayside High School, Bayside, Long 
Island, New York. 

Cranley, John J., The Boston Music Co., 116 Boyls' 
ton St., Boston, Massachusetts. 

Crawford, Julia L., 1421 Powell St., Norristown, Pa. 

Crawford, Ralph W., 714 Maryland Ave., Pittsburgh, 

Crawford, Raymond A., 276 Park, W. Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 

Crawfford, Rhea W., 437 W. School Lane, German' 
town, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Creamer, Florence, 1095 Mary St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Crehan, Margaret A., 19 Rainbow Ave., Port Rich' 
mond, Staten Island, New York. 

Cremas<hi, Paul, 1913 W. 11th St., BrooUyn, N. Y. 

Cremin, Bernard L., Far Rockaway Hi^ School, 
Beach 25th St. 6? Wavercrest Ave., Far Rockaway, 
Long Island, New York. ..h. . « 

Cremin, Helen A., 2402 Ocean Crest Blvd., Far 
Ro^away, Long Island, New York. 

Cressman, Mildr^ I., 321 S. State St., Ephrata, Pa. 

Criswell, C. L., WiUiamson, W. Va. 

Croes, Mrs. Mary Q., 275 Bement Ave., Staten 
Island, New York. . 

Croft, Hazel T., 917 Bushnell St., Beloit, Wis. 

Croker, Mrs. Genevieve, 215 W. 90th St., N. Y. C. 

Cromar, Alice, 43 N. Peadx St., Medford, Ore. 

Cromer, Melba W., 131 E. 5th Ave., Gary, Ind. 

Cronin, Mary G., 157 W. 105th St., N. Y. C. 

Cronk, Mrs. Doris W., 497 Delaware Ave., Delmar, 
New York. 
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CronHiite, Eva Irene, 1537 N. Fairfax Ave., HoUy* 
wood, California. , 

Crook, George C., 3752 85th St.. Jackson Heights, 
Long Island, New York. 

Cross, Mrs. Brunhilde O., Takoma Silver Spring 
Hi^ Sdkool. Philaddphia ^ Chicago Aves., Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 

Cross, Florence, Cleveland Junior High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. . , , 

Cross, Henry P., 172 Cedar, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Cross, Mary G., Public Schools, Rockville, Md. 

Crosson, Anne G., Public School 241, President St. 
y New Franklin Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 

Crouse, J. Robert, 1842 Wilton Rd., Cleveland, O. 

Crowell, Mrs. Wilhelmina B., 514 Eighth Ave., 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Crowell, Mrs. Wilma, Liverpool, N. Y. 

Crowley, Florence L., 30 Stone St., Biddeford, Me. 

Crowley, Mrs. Frances T., Syracuse University, 
S 3 n:acu 8 e, New York. 

Cudtina, Louise, 1643 S. Austin Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

CuUum, Albert G., 41 Purser PI., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Cumiskey, Delia, 114 Stuyvesant PI., St. George, 
Staten Island, New York. 

Cummings, Dorothy W., 201 Princeton Ave., Palmer* 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

Cummings, Mrs. Sara B., 1716 Erie, Philadelphia. 

Cunkelman, Margaret G., 200 N. Fifth St., Jeanette, 
Pennsylvania. 

Cunneen, Millie A., 200 Sterling St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Cunningham, Clara A., 8522 124th St., Richmond 
Hill, Long Island, New York. 

Cunningham, Florence M., 301 E. 21st St., New 
York. New York. 

Cunningham, Teresa M., The Plains, Weatherly, Pa. 

Cupero, M., 1714 7th St., New Orleans, La. 

Curry, Helen C., 34 Pleasant St., Gloucester, Mass. 

Curry, W. Lawrence, Beaver College, jenkintown. Pa. 

Curtis, Mrs. Alice Wilcox, 21 Hamilton St., New 
Britain, Connecticut. 

Curtis, Anna V., 100 Nicholai St., Hicksville, N. Y. 

Curtis, Mrs. Gilbert F., Woodstodk, Va. 

Curtis, Gilbert F., Box 402, Woodstock, Va. 

Curtis, Irene A., 1011 N, 18th St., Superior, Wis. 

♦♦Curtis, Louis Woodson, 1205 W. Pico St., los 
Angeles, California. 

Curtis, Melissa R., Ill Forest Ave., Freeport, Long 
Island. New York. 

Curtis, Ruth Lambert, 32 Carter Rd., Lynn, Mass. 

Curtis, Virginia Jean, Holden, Mo. 

Curtiss, Ada M., Jat^sonville, Ala. 

Curtiss, Marie J., 8045 E. Jraerson Ave., Detroit. 

Cushing, Mrs. H. G., 8 Clay St., Littleton, N. H. 

Cushman, Grace E., Teachers College of Conn., New 
Britain, Connecticut. 

Custer, Densyl S., R. R. 2, Sardinia, O. 

Cutler. Robert B., 310 W, 79th, New York, N. Y. 

♦Cutts, Charles R., 711 N. 32nd St„ Billings, Mont, 

Cutts, Marion E., 612 Ramapo Rd., Teaneck, N. J. 

Cuviello, Joseph M., 39 22nd St., West New York, 
New Jersey. 


Daab, Ernst W., BelleviUe. HI. 

Dabney. Richard S., 3521 Baltimore, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Dahm, Paul J„ 11 Gabriel Ave., Franklin Square, 
Long Island, New York. 

Dahmer, Claude, 108 Parker St., Mobile, Ala. 
Dailey, Fred E., 14 Spruce St., Glovcrsvfllc, N. Y. 
Daily, Helen C.. 78 Third PL. BrooHyn, N. Y. 
Dake, Emetine O., 468 S. Glen Ellyn Way, 
Rochester, New York. 

Dale, Alice F., 80 Washington Square, East, New 
York, New York. 

Dale, Dorothy Lucile, Box 3, Portuna, Calif. 

Dalke, Jacob J.. St. John, !l^. 

Dalton, Gertrude C., 2324 S. 49th Ave., Cicero, HI. 


Daly, Julia K., Public School No. 105, Brady 6? 
Cruger Aves., Bronx, New York, New York. 

Daly, Margaret M., 28 Pine St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Damberg, Rose O., 1095 Merrill St., Hubbard 
Woods, Illinois. 

D’Amelio, Benjamin A., 1217 S. S6th St., Phila^ 
delpbia, Pennsylvania. 

D’Amico, Achilles, 289 S. Ninth St., Newark, N. J. 

Damrosch, Walter, National Broadcasting Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York. 

Danhof, Marie, 1400 Bemis St. S. E., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Daniels, Bess, R. C. A. Mfg. Co., Inc., R. C. A. 
Victor Division, Camden, New Jersey. 

Daniels, Mrs. W. A., 38 Spring St., Danbury, Conn. 

Danielson, Melvia L., College of Education, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

Dann, Arthur J., 27 Circuit Ave., Worcester, Mass. 

**Dann, Hollis, 19 Warwick Ave., Douglaston, L. 
I.. N. Y. 

Dann, Jennie Lee, State Normal School, New Paltz, 
New York. 

D’Arante, Robert, 526 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Darasch, John, 537 E. 20th St., Oakland, Calif. 

Dare, George S., Curtis High School, St. George, 
New York, New York. 

Darling, Harlan D., 709 Greenwood Ave., Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Darrin, Josephine, Riverview Park, R. F. D. 3, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 

Dator, Mrs. Kathleen, 113 W. Minnesota Ave., 
Dc Land, Florida. 

Daugherty, Mrs. Marie, 392 S. Glassel St., Orange, 
California. 

Davey, Ruth Latta, 130 Momingside Dr., N. Y. C. 

Davidman, Joseph I., Public School 97, 135 Mangin 
St., New York, New York. 

Davids, Ina Margaret, 958 Grand View, Los Angeles. 

Davidson, Annette. 4409 Trumbull, Detroit, Mich. 

Davidson, Mrs. Flora T., 1565 New York Ave., 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Davies, Ethel R., State Teachers College, West Ches' 
ter, Pennsylvania. 

Davies, Gwilym, 30 Park PL, Kingston, Pa. 

Davies, Marietta, Semanoy School, Pelham, N. Y. 

Davis, Bessie Margaret, 3406 Iowa St., Pittsburgh. 

Davis, Charles H., 185 W. River, Commodore, Pa. 

Davis, Charlotte, 19 Leroy St., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Davis, Mrs. Elsie M., Milton School, Milton, Ind. 

Davis, Ennis D., Ginn 6? Co., 70 5th Ave., New 
York, New York. 

Davis, Erma Maple, Verona Apartments, 42 Park 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Davis, F. Edna, 4946 Greene St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davis, Florence L., 208 N. 2nd St., St. Clair, Pa. 

Davis, George D., 1734 Madison Ave., S. E.. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Davis, Hobart S., 45 Tiemann PL, New York. N. Y. 

Davis, Isabel T., 624 Roanoke Ave., Riverhead, N.Y. 

Davis, Isla M., 1209 N. Topeka, Wichita, Kan. 

Davis, Keith P., State Teamers College, Morehead, 
Kentucky. 

Davis, Lytton S., Board of Education, Omaha, Neb. 

Davis, Mablc, 310 W. 56th St., New York, N. Y. 

Davis, Mark Allan, 110 S. Main St., West Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Davis, Mary Avalyn, 409 S. Walnut St., Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana. 

Davis, Naneen, 432 Western Ave., Waterloo, la. 

Davis, Patrida, Box 122, Jackson, Ky. 

Davis, Ralph A., 6512 Avenue T, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Davis, Ruth E,, 344 N. Garfield Ave., Scranton, Pa, 

Davis, Sarah B., 4710 Kingsissing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Davis, Sidney P., 321 N. Broadway, Medina, O. 

Davis. Veronica, 221 University Ave., Deland, Ra. 

Davis, Mrs. W. H., 16 Carolina Apartments, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 
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Davison, Laura M., 98 Candce Ave., Sayville, Long 
Island, New York. „ i • o ^ 
Davison, Margaret S., 124 S. Washington St., Green- 
castle, Pennsylvania. ...... . 

Davison, Mona G., High St., North Billenca, Maas. 
Day, Mrs. Earl R., Summerfield, O. . « 

Day, James R., 37 Perkins Ave., Oceanside, N. Y. 
Day, Lena L., 97 Chestnut St., East Orange. N. J. 
Dayton, Cecil T., Monroe. N. Y, . 

De&me, Maude H., 202 W. I8th St., Wilmington, 
Delaware, 

Dean, Belle. 1205 E. 42nd St., Seattle, Wash. 

Dean, Margaret, 83 N. Walnut, East Orange, N. J. 
Dean, Marita, 1805 Church Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
Deatrick, Mrs, R. S., 114 E. 84th St., N. Y. C. 

De Bats, Gertrude A., 97 Ellenwood, Bc^ord, 0. 

De Brusm, Mrs. J. Kops, 56 Inman Circle, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Dechman, h/frs. H, Lillian, Girls’ High School, 
Nostrand Ave. at Halsey St., New York City. 
Decker, Adam L. R., 824 Thompson St,, Schenectady, 
New York. 

Decker, Mrs. Betty B,, Academy, Factoryville, Pa. 
Decker, Melva, 717 Arlington Ave., Plainfield. N. J. 
Decker, Ruth. 10318 125th St., Richmond Hill. N.Y. 
Deckweiler, Mton H., 5526 Montgomery Rd.. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Dederer, Hortense, 524 Ostrom Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Dee. Nellie, 424 W. 116iJi St., New York, N. Y. ^ 
Deeg, Lc Roy, 1195 Russell Way, Ha3^rd, Calif. 
De Forest, Margaret, 17 Summit, East Orange, N. J. 
Degan, Herbert. 630 E. Lincoln Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
New York. , _ 

De Groot, Mrs. Amy S., 2202 Allen, Allentown, Pa. 
Dehnbostle, Raymond, 178 Iddings Rd., Warren, O. 
De Jamette, Reven S., 601 N. 7th St., Weatherford, 
Oklahoma. 

De Lamater, George, Memorial High School, West 
New York, New Jersey. „ 

Dclcamp, Ernestine, 622 Headley, Lexington, Ky. 
Demarest, Clifford, 99 Magnolia Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 
De Maris, R. J., 1231 Nia«uma Ave., Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Dc Meo, Peter, 55 Dalton Rd., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Dcmmler, Oscar W., 217 Dalxell Ave., Ben Avon, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Dempsey, Teresa V., 17 Bouquet St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Denard, Joseph S., 809 Third St., Moundsvillc, 
West Virginia. 

De Neergaard, Virginia, 305 Convent Ave., N. X. C. 
Dengler, Clyde R., 551 Netherwood Rd., Bywood, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 

Denmark, Jettie J. (Mrs. Edw. G. Goerk), 25 Pros- 
pect PI., New York, New York. 

Denn, Anna Bel, 901 Yosemite Ave. West, Madera, 
California. « „ 

Dennis, Charles M., Board of Education, San Fran- 
cisco, California. ^ 

Denny, J. W., 316 E. Sandusky, Belleiontaine, O. 
Denues, John, 5703 Chilham Rd., Baltimore, iffd. 
Denver, Mildred E., 29 Leete St., Springfield, Mass. 
Den?el, Arlys, 2222 Marshall; St. Paul, Minn. ^ 
Denser, Mrs. Ann, Clinton School Mothers’ Circle, 
1222 S. 14th St., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Dering, Grace M., 1162 4th Ave., Los Angeles. 
Dermody, Kathryn, 61 Pierrepont, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Derrick, Helen, 415 Tenth St., Ocean City, N. J. 
Dersham, Harris N., 297 Division, Amsterdam, N. Y, 
Derwik, Dorothea H., 355 E. 187th, New York City. 
De Seim, Stella C., 475 Diana Rd., (Holumbus, O. 
Desmond, Thelma, 30 Stratford Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Destefano, Lucy M., 156 Brunswick St., Jersey City, 

Dc Stivers, Cobby, 1314 N. I5th St., Waco, Tex. 
Dethicr, John V., 11 Myrtle St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Detwilcr, Ruth L., State Teadbers College, West 
tester, Pennsylvania. 


De Vanny, Mrs. L. K., 22 W. Walnut St., Long 
Beach, New York. 

Devendorf, Emma E., 164 Kingsboro Ave., Glovcrs" 
ville. New York. 

Devercaux, Eugene, State C3ol. of Wash, Pullman. 

Devcrcll, Richard W., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

De Villafranca, Mrs. Ruth. Danbury State Teachers 
College, Danbury, Connecticut. 

Devine, Regina E., Cumbola, Pa. 

Devlin, W. Madison, 7615 Geary St., San Francisco. 

Devries, Wilbur S., 39 Clinton Ave., Clifton, N. J. 

Dexter, Gertrude W., 20 Columbus Ave., Beverly, 
Massadiusetts. 

Deye, Howard W., 2004 N. 9th St., Boise, Idaho. 

Dial, MDrs. Frances Newman, 106 Momingside Dr., 
New York, New York. 

^Diamond, Milton, Affiliated Music Corporation, 113 
W. 57th St., New York, New York. 

Dibcrt, Haxel A., 7921 Tacoma, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dick, Lawrence L., 344 £. Main, Lockhaven. Pa. 

Dickerman, C. Louise, 53 Lilley Rd., W. Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Dickey, Dorothy M., 1129 N. Coronado Ter., Los 
Angdes, California 

Dickey, Frances, Music Dept., University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington. 

Di Costanxi, Salvatore, Madison Junior High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Dieh, Eva Katharine, 477 Upper Mountain Ave., 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

Diehl, Joseph Dale, 160 Longview Ave., White 
Plains, New York. 

Diehl, Mary Martha, 211 S. Chestnut St., Derry, Pa. 

Diercks, L. H., 435 Clinton Heights, Columbus, O. 

Dierker, Hilda, Ohio State Univ., Dept, of Music, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Diers, Francis H., State Normal School, Fredonia, 
New York. 

Dietrich, Dorothy R., Box 223, Paoli, Pa. 

Dill, Adeline S., Public Schools 93, Boynton Ave., 
Bronx, New York, New York. 

Dill, Mrs. Helen C., 1432 Crestview, Los Angeles. 

Diller, Angela, 49 East 91st, New York, N. Y. 

Dillon, Earl, Fresno High School, Fresno, Calif. 

Dillon, Mary A., 368 Victory Blvd., Tompkinsville, 
Staten Island, New York. 

Dfllon, Ma^ B., 601 W. 113di St., New York, N, Y. 

Dilsner, Laurence, Springfield Ave., Cranford. N. J. 

Di Marco, Vivian A., 93 Seward Ave., Detroit. 

Di Nardo, Nicholas, 151 N. 16th St., Bloomfidd, 
New Jersey. 

Dinger, Katherine, 1153 Mary St., Elixaheth, N. J. 

Dingier, Edward B., 2226 Delaney St., Philadelphia. 

Dii£ney*x, Adah C., 913 Washington St., Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Dinsmore, Clifford £,, l4 Wood Ct., Tarrytown, 
New York. 

D’Ippolito, Lewis, Box 102, Topanga, Calif. 

Dirks, Margaret A., Box 562, Wheaton, 111. 

Dissinger, C. F., La Grange Hi^ School, La Grange, 
Illinois. 

Diton, Carl, 1925 Seventh Ave., Apartment 8 M 
House 4, New York, New York. 

Dix, Vivian, 42 Spring St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

♦•Dixon, Mrs. Ann, 226 N. 1st Ave. East, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

Dixon, Clco Irene, 21S N. Montana Ave.. Miles 
City, Mont. 

Dixon, Dean, 450 W. 149th St., New York, N. Y. 

Dobyns, Lester, Millsboro, Dd, 

Doefcham, George H.. 33 Circuit Rd., Wxnthrop, 
Massachusetts . 

Dodson, Kenneth, Alhambra High School, Martinet, 

D<S^^(^rude, 1788 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. N.Y. 

Doig. Wilma. 217 S. Main. Gunnison, Colo. 

Doing, Ruth, 139 W. S6th St., New York, N. Y. 

Dolin, Margaret M., 126 E. 19th St., N. Y. C. 
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DomaHi Ida» Public School 104, I72iid St. ^ Shakca- 
peare Ave., Bronx, New York, New Yprk. 

Dominy, Betty, 4 Goodrich St., Canton, N. Y. 

Don, Maxona, Hudson View Gardens, 183rd St. cr 
Pinehcarst Ave., New York, New York. 

Donahue, Rita M., Ayi Mohawk PI., Amsterdam, 
New York. , 

Donath, Paul Fred, 424 E. Allens Lane, Philadelphia. 
Donna, Katherine, 19 Elm, Great Barrington, Mass. 
Donndly, Elitabeth, Burroughs Jr. High School, 600 
S. McCadden PI., Los Angeles, California. 
Donnelly, Joseph P.,- 187'39 115th Rd.. St. Albans. 

Long Island, New York. , 

Donoghue, Anna E., 44 Cheltenham Rd., Rochester, 
New York. 

Donohoe, Charlotte. 328 Grove, Patchogue, N. Y. 
Donohue, Merle Childs, 1412 29th St., San Diego, 
California. 

Donovan, Josephine C„ 118'80 Metropolitan Ave., 
Kew Gardens, New York. . , 

Donovan, Mary C., High School, Greenwich, Conn. 
Dooley, Mary F.. 1742 E. 68th St., Apt. 1, Chicago. 
Doran, Mary Caecilia, 2916 Grand Concourse, New 
York, New York. 

Doranchak, Stephney, R. D. 1, Harry L Drive, John' 
son City, New York. „ . , 

Dorchester, Elizabeth, 196 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Dorman, Mrs. May L., 87 Good St., Akron, O. 
Donett, Olive Wilson. 1100 Keith Ave., Berkeley. 

California. ^ ^ . r . 

Dorsey, May E., 410 S. 11th St., Newcastle, Ind. 
Dorward, E. Marion, W. State Normal School, 
Machias, Maine. 

Doty, J. C., 38 Fairmont Ave., Huntington, Long 
Island, New York. 

Doty, Mary P., Western State Teachers College. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan. „ . , , 

Doubleday, Wallace, 110 Windemerc Rd., Lockport, 
New York. 

Doud. Helen W., 32 Fort Covington, Malone, N. Y. 
Doud, hfarjorie H., Waverly, Pa. 

Doughty, Eleanor B., 249 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt. 
Douglas, A. Stanley, 100^44 22l8t St., Queens Vil' 
lage, Long Island, New York. 

Douglas, Dean, State Department of Education, Jef' 
ferson City, Missouri. «... 

Douglas, Gertrude Hope, 154'S1 23rd Ave., Flushing 
Manor, Long Island, New York. 

Douglas, Roslyn, 112 Quentin St., Kew Gardens, 
Long Island, New York. . 

Douglass, Fannie H., 1806 llth St., N, W.. Wash' 
ington, District of Columbia. 

Douglass, Jean A., Skidmore College, Saratoga, N. Y. 
Douthat, Mary E., 207 Fife, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Douthat, Robert, Calhoun County High School, 
Grahtsville, West Virginia. 

Douthit, Edna Owen, 376 N. Ave., 57, Los Angda. 
Dowd, Ruth E., 31A Maple Ave., Cortl^d. N. Y. 
Dowdy, Dean, Box 326, Madisonvillc, Ky. 

Dowling. Lyle, M. Witmarfc Sons, RCA Bldg., 
Roirfdler Center, New York, New York. 
Downey, Mary A., Way'Lin Manor, Garret Rd. cr 
Wayne Ave., Lansdowne, Pennsylvanm. 

Downie, Mildred, 114 S. 20th Ave. E., Duluth, 
Minnesota. _ ^ , 

♦Doyle, Price, Murray St. Teachers College, Murray, 
Kentucky. « 

Dozer, Corinne E., 359 Third St.. Pitcairn, Pa. 
♦Drain, John W., Theodore Presscr Co., 1712'14 
Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pei^ylvania. 

Drake, Grant, 79 Franklin St., Mdrose Highlanos, 
Massachusetts. . ^ 

Dreiske. Herman O., 110 N. Karlov Ave , Ouago. 
Dreakdl. Miles, 525 W. 120 *. New York, N. Y. 
Drew, Phillis N., 306 Simpson PI., Pecbkill, N. Y. 
Drewes. Herman, 9317 75th St.. Woodhaven, Long 
Island, New York. 


Drews, Arthur W., 819 Montana Ave., South Mil' 
waukec, Wisconsin. 

Drcxel. Rhea, 343 N. 6th St., Reading, Pa. 

Driscoll, Helen, John J. Pershing Jr. High S., 9th 
Ave. 48th'49th St., Brooklyn, New York. 

Druitt, Margaret, 709 W. 169th St., New York, N.Y, 

Drummond, Mrs. Marian R., 837 E. 22nd St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Drury, Marietta L., 114 Hamilton Ave.. New 
Brighton, New York. 

Drury, S. Ethel, 335 N. Berendo Ave., Los Angeles. 

Dryer, Sarah, 1104 S. 23rd St., Birmingham, Ala. 

Dryfuse, Charles J., 1149 S. Wilton St., Philadelphia. 

Dubois, Charlotte E., 121 E. Seminary, Liberty, Ind. 

Dubois, Mildred F., 933 E. 22nd, Chester, Pa. 

Duckwall, Carl E., 52 14tih Ave., Columbus. O. 

Duckwitz, W. E., Box 683, Deland, Fla. 

Dudley, Mrs. Minerva Hall, 1227 E. Ocean. Long 
Beach, California. 

Dufficy, Mary, 2722 Vine St., Apt, 14, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Duguid, Helen P., 14 Colebrook St., Hartford, Conn. 

Duke, Josephine G., 86 W. 8th St., Bayonne, N. J. 

Duke, Lucie W., SXiyi N. W. 29^ St., OUahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

Dulberg, Miriam, 962 45th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dunbar, Hattie Belle, Augusta, Ky. 

Dunbar, Letitia, 81 Pine St., Garden City, N. Y. 

Dunbar, Roxy M., 452 N. 3 Notch St., Troy, Ala. 

Duncan, Chester R., 408 W. 23rd St., Vancouver, 
Washington. 

Duncan, Edith M., Main St., Newfane, N. Y. 

Duncan, Laura, Whittier Hall, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York, New York. 

♦♦Dunham, Franklin C., NatT Broadcasting Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York. 

Dunlap, Ina M., Moline High School. Moline, 111. 

Dunn, Helene, Lena, 111. 

Dunn, Jessie l^ver, 405 E. 54th, New York, N. Y. 

Dunning, Frances S., 128 Lincoln, Newark, N. J. 

Dunsmorc, Frank H., 107 Morsemere Ave., Yonkers, 
New York. 

Dupree, Elizabeth, Gilmore Apartments, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Durheim, Ruth, 810 Dexter Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Durieu, Rose, 1752 46th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Durkee, Mrs. Eleanora R., Martville, N. Y. 

Duming, Katherine, Du Pont, Wash. 

Dussoulas, Calvin T., 400 Third Ave., Haddon 
Heights, New Jersey. 

Dustman, Bessie C, S., Westport, Conn. 

♦Duvall, Ben F., W. W. Kimball Co., 300 S. 
Wabash, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dvorak, Helen M., Algonquin, 111. 

Dvorak, Leo J., 302 W. Vernon, Normal, 111. 

Dye, Dorothy, Charter Oak, Calif. 

Dykema, Dorothy K., Cognewaugh Rd., Cos Cob, 
Connecticut. 

♦♦Dykema, Peter W., Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 

Dykema, Roger, Cognewaugh Rd., Cos Cob, Conn. 


Eagler, Granville Kean, 246 E. Main, Carrollton, 0. 
Eames, Inez M., 8 Freeland St., Worcester, Mass. 
♦♦Earhart, Will, 215 Lothrop St., Pittsburgh, P^. 
Earhart, Mrs. Will, 215 Lothrop St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Early, Frances D., 93 Seward, Detroit, Mich. 

Easley, Joan, 418 S. 44th, Phfladelphia, Pa. 

Easter, Ethel Margaret, Bamegat, N. J. 

Eastman, Harriet T., 17 Western, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Easton, A. Jean, 802 N. Harrison St., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Eaton, C. C., 40 N. 16th Ave., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Ebbs, Frederick, 148 Prospect, Amherst, O. 

Eberhard, Arlinc, 527 Gregory Ave., West Orange. 
New Jersey. 
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Eberly, Lawrence E., Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Ebersole, Amos S., 30 Ohio Ave., TifEn, O. 

Ebert, Emma, 18 W, McIntyre Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eckman, Elsie M., 83 Thornton St., Roxbury, Masa. 
Eckroat, Boyd F., 411 Walnut St., Jenkintown. Pa. 
Eddy, Ruth B., Maple Ave., Swansea, Mass. 
Edcnbum, Ida M., 1224 Franklin St., Columbus, Ind. 
Edmonds, Miriam, Enterprise, Ala. 

Edwards, F. Oliver, Glenwood Heights, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 

Edwards, Helen L., 215 Poplar St., Towanda, Pa. 
Edwards, Jean, 106 N. Madison, Rome, N. Y. 
Edwards, Mary E., 400 Charles St., Knoxville, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 

Edwards, Straucy M., 15 E. Kirby, Detroit, Mich. 
Edwards, Mrs. Twyla, McConnelsville, O. 

Egan, Alice, 115-40 121st St., South Ozone Park, 
New York. 

Egan, Mrs. Harriet B., 1450 Atkinson Ave., Detroit. 
*Ege, Grant, J. W. Jenkins Sons Music Co., 1217 
Walnut St., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Eggalroud, Mary E., 10 Hembock Rd., Bronxville, 
New York, 

Egger, Helen K., 134 W. 45th St., Gary, Ind. 

Egger, Max V., 250 E. McFarlane Dr., Ventura, 
California. 

Eggleston, C., Beckman, E. 63rd St., Manhattan, 
New York, New York. 

Ehrenwerth, Marie C., 2818 W. 40th PI., Chicago. 
Ehrlich, Philip, New Utrecht High School, 

York. New York. 

Eichel, Charles G., 082 Hegeman, Brookl 3 m. N. Y. 
Eichelberger, Lilly, 1411 N. 23rd St., Boise, Idaho. 
Eichler, Opal, 3005 Forest, Kansas City, Mo. 

Eiler, Fannie Lew, Bowman St., Appleman Apt. 2, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Eisenlohr, Eva C., Gillespie High School, 18th S? 

Pike Sts., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Eisenstein, Judith K., 285 Central Park West, New 
York, New York. 

Eisenstein, Julius, 77 W. 181st St., New York, N. Y. 
Eisner, Priscilla L., 69 Commonwealth Ave., Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. 

Ekman, Ingrid £., 81 Fletcher St., Winchester, Mass. 
Elbert, Cecile K., 158 Cambridge Ave., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

Eldridge, Harry C., Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. 

Eldridge, Miriam, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Elfenbein, Ethel, 1466 48th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Elfcan, Ida, 97 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y, C. 
Elledge, Gladys, Spring St. at Terry Ave., 410 The 
Rhododendron, Seattle, Washington. 

Ellerbusch, W. H., 1607 Spring St., Quincy, III. 
Ellert, Laurence B., 6-14 159th St., Whitestone Land- 
ing, Long Island, New York. 

Ellinwood, Mary E., Box 172, Amsterdam, O. 

Elliot, John B., 1552 Ansel Rd., Cleveland, O. 

Elliott, Lois A., 204 W. 81st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Elliott, Walter R., 1235 Harrison, Noblesville, Ind. 
Ellis, Leola, 601 N. Howard, Indianola, la. 

Ellis, Yale H., 7810 6th Ave. S., Birmingham. Ala. 
Ellner, Robert L., 1640 Undercliff Ave., N. Y. C. 
Ellor, Mildred A., 23 Grace St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Ellsworth, Mildred, 302 Kent Manor Apartment. 

Chatham, Ontario, Canada. 

Elmer, S. Lewis, James Madison High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York 

Elmore, Frances, Mount Vernon, New York, N. Y. 
Elmquist, Allen, 907 18th St., Rockford, 111. 
Emanuelson, Keith W., High School, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Emery, Josie M., 619 Academy St., New York, N. Y. 
Emmons, Anne F., 265 Waterman, Providence, R. L 
Engberg, Mrs. Mary M., 1121 Holt Ave., Los An- 
geles, California. 

Engel, Wm. H., 2130 Harding, Detroit, Mich. 


Engelbre(At. Elma, 339 Perry St., Elgin, HI. 
Engemardt, Josephine C., 3300 E. 34th Ave., Denver, 
Colorado. 

School No. 235, Lenox 
p 39th St., Brooklyn, New York. 

England, M. Esther, 5420 Colorado Ave., N. W.. 

Washington, District of Columbia. 

Englcr, Elizabeth L.. 195 Irwin, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Engh^, Louise C., 21 E. Main St., Mansfield. Pa. 
Eli, S., 45 N. Seventh Ave., Highland Part. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Ennis, Ma^ G., Eastern District High School, Marcy 
Ave. Keap St., Brooklyn, New York. 

Enos, ^elma, Babylon Apartments 4B, Babylon, 
Long Island, New York. 

Enright, Josephine A., 291 First St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ensinger, Harold J., 2217 Corunna Rd., Flint, Mich 
Enss. Justine, 3750 Concord Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Ep^on Emery G., 1069 S. 7th East, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Eppes, Eva Taylor, State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. 

Erb, J. Lawrence, Connecticut College, New London, 
Connecticut. 

Erb, John W., 171 W. 7l8t St.. New York. N. Y. 
Erbe, Dorothy, 4257 Meromec St., St. Louis, Mo, 
Erdman, Lucy J., S. 6th St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Erdman, Robert W., 3142 N. 48th St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Erdwurm, Lucy, 430 E. 86th St., New York, N. Y. 
Erickson, Ethel. 51 E. Main St., Le Roy. N. Y. 
Eri^son, Forrest M., Arkansas College, Batesville, 
Arkansas. 

Eri<^n. Harry E., 185 Westervelt Ave., Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 

Erlanson, Paul A., 73 Farnham St., Cazenovia, N. Y, 
Erlandson. Ray S., Rudolph Wurlitzer, Inc., 121 E. 

4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ernst, Grace, Sheffield Terrace, Aliquippa, Pa. 

Ernst, Karl, Washington State Normal Swool, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. 

Erskinc, Alice H., 144 Westervdt Ave., New Brigh- 
ton, New York. 

Erwin, Mrs. Nell B., 19 St. Marb PL, New Brigh- 
ton, Staten Island, New York. 

Erzberger, Albertine, 194 Van Home St., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

Esdiwei, Marie F., Box 67 Oak St., Copiague, Long 
Island, New York. 

Estabrook, Rosetta W., Thetford, Vt. 

♦Estey, J. P., Estey Organ Corporation, 5 W. 52nd 
St., New York, New York. 

Etts, May L., 181 Sheridan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Etzweiler, A. R., Phoenix University High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Eubank, Marybelle, 2112 Linwood Blvd., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Euren, Signe, 311 10th St. N., Moorhead, Minn. 
Europe, Mary L., 1008 S. Street. N. W., Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. 

♦Evans, Mrs. Blanche E. K., 180 Woolper Ave. 

Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Evans, Emily A., Hancock St., St. Clair, Pa. 

Evans, Gertrude, 614 E. Seneca St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Evans, Grace E., 500 W, Chelton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Evans, Harry, 411 S. 11th St., Tacoma, Wash. 

Evans. Julia M., 125 W. 16th St., New York City. 
Evans, Naomi R., 1111 N. 10th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Evans. Pauline F., 670 Seneca Pkwy., Ro<hester, 
New York. 


Evans, Thelbert R., 1456 Warren Rd., Lakewood, O. 
Evans, Mrs. Walter, 7246 N. 21st St.. Philadelphia. 
Evanson, Jacob A., 7 Newlin Rd., Princeton. N. J. 
Eveleth, Esther, 11 Addand Ave., River Forest, III. 
Everett, Mary J., Ye Woodland Inn, Woodland. Me. 
Eversman. F. F.. P. 0. Box 1. New Knoxville. O. 
Evert, Ruth, Broomale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evert, Waldemar, 505 Cedarcroft, Audubon, N, J. 
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Evingson, Etibel I., Court House, Fargo, N. D. 
Ewing, Hilda M., 201 W, Beard, Syracuse* N. Y. 
;Ewiag, Lillian, 206 Overlook Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
lEwing, Pearl E,, 5530 Amsby PI., Cincinnati, 0. 


Fackcrt, Dorothy M., 2 Harrison Ave. Bd. of Ed. 

Bldg., Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Paerber, Nelson, 117 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 
Fager, Mildred £., 827 18th Ave., Moline, 111. 
Falkenheim, Selma, 118'12 Newport Ave., Rockaway 
Park, New York. 

Fanning, Helen A., 510 Pine St., Horseheads, N. Y. 
Fanton, Grace M., 1058 Wheeling, Zanesville, 0. 
Farber, Ethel, 1000 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
iFamsworth, Charles H., Thetford, Vt. 

Farr, Frank D., Silver Burdctt & Co., 221 E. 20th 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Fairali, Katherine, Alabama College, Montcvallo, Ala. 
Farrar, John W., 15 Easterly Ave., Santa Crua, Calif. 
Farrell, Mary M., 4857 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 
Faulhaber, Charles M.. 416 N. 9th St., Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 

f austini, Mrs. Amelia, 1864 Ryder, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
axon, Bertha, The Cottage, A^ley Hall, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

(Pay, Agnes E., 88 MomingsideDr., New York, N. Y. 
Fay, Jay W., Martinsville, N. J. 

‘Payer, Teresa M., 92^35 53rd Ave., Elmhurst, Long 
Island, New York. 

Feagans, Mary R., 365 Reserve St., Boonton. N. J. 
Fee, Betty, The Biltmore, New York, N. Y. 

Fee, Hden M., 215 Belmont St., N. W., Warren, 0. 
Feger, Mabel, 411 Adelia St., Springfield, Hi. 

F^, May, 120 Himrod St.» Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Feickert, Judd, Van Homersville, N. Y. 

Feingold, Ethd B., 266 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Feingold, Irving, 237 E. 96th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fcinstcin, Julia, 118 12 Newport Ave., Rockaway 
Park, Long Island, New York. 

Feinswog, Frances, 11 Spring St., Elisabeth, N. J. 
Feirstein, Irving, 815 Fairmount PL, Bronx. New 
York, New York. 

Felder, Paul S., 605 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 
Feldman, Mrs. Maude, 118 £. 93rd St., N. Y. C. 
Feldman, Thelma K.. 36 W. 84th St., N. Y. C. 
Fellows, Charles E., 5072 4Sth St., Woodside, Long 
Island. New York. 

Felten, Edgar G., 20 Fenton Blvd., Duluth, Minn. 
Fenrich, l£isel M., Box 205, Manhasset, Long Island, 
New York. 

Fenwick, G. Roy, 130 Mona Rd., Toronto, 12 On-* 
tario, Canada. 

Ferguson, Hdcn W., 525 E. Market St., Xenia, 0. 
Ferguson, James A., Osark, Mo. 

Ferris, Helen E., 95 Beekman Ave., North Tarry* 
town. New York. 

Ferris, Jeanette, 6612 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ferris, Laura, Washington Irving High School, New 
York, New York. 

Ferron, Gertrude, 3718 Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 
Fetherston, Mary L., 48 Crescent Ave., N. Y. C. 
Field, Charlotte, 80 Seward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Field, Thelma L., Waterville Central School, Water* 
villc. New York. 

Fields, Frances F., Oshkosh, Neb. 

Fields, K. Virginia, 701 Chestnut, Greensboro, N. C. 
Fields, N. A., 612 Harrison St., Boone, la. 

Figundio, Elia, 156 Summit PL, Bronx, New York. 
Filbert, Marion L., 7208 Hard, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Finch, Bernice H., Trumansburg Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Finch, Helen, 127 South St., Oyster Bay, Long Island 
New York. 

♦♦Findlay, Francis, 296 Huntington Ave.. Boston. 
Fink. Elva, 497 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fli^, J. R., 497 Eighth St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Finkbinder, Lou, 218 Kurtr Ave., York, Pa. 


Finkelstein, Frieda, 1527 W. Third St., BrooHyn, 
New York. 

Finley, John, 205 Nelson Ave., Peebkill, N. Y. 

Finley, Katherine, 6104 Dorchester Ave.. Chicago. 

♦♦Finn, M. Teresa, 5401 Cabanne, St. Louis, Mo. 

Finn, Miriam, 955 Walton Ave., Bronx, New York. 

Finney, Mary Jane, R. C. A. Victor Co., Educa* 
tional Dept., Camden, New Jersey. 

Finstcr, Helen, Harding School, Bergenfield, N. J. 

Fiore, Fchma F., 46 Massasoit Ave., Martha’s Vine* 
yard, Massachusetts. 

Fire, Jean, Ingomar Rd., Ingomar, Pa. 

Fischer, Mrs. Dorothy, 1 W. Harriet Ave., Palisades 
Park, New Jersey. 

Fischer, Joseph A., 119 W. 40th St., New York City. 

♦Fischer, Walter S., Carl Fischer Company, Inc., 62 
Cooper Square, New York, New York. 

Fish, Alice R., 105 Street F, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fish, Stella Elisc, 84 Casterton Ave., Akron, O. 

Fishburn, Hummel, 318 E. Prospect Ave., State Col* 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

Fisher, Ada Bums, 6121 Piedmont Ave., Los Angeles. 

Fisher, Mrs. Emma R., 362 Commonwealth, Boston. 

Fisher, Mrs. Gertrude Johnston, 355 Molino Ave., 
Long Beach, California. 

Fisher, Mrs. Madeline H., 61 Marlboro Rd., Clifton, 
New Jersey. 

Fisher, Marjorie, Box 265, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Fisher, Miriam, Box 126, East Sparta, O. 

Fisher, Sara S., 54 N. Ambler St., Quakertown, Pa. 

Fisher, Wallace T., Greenfield, O. 

Fisher, William, 62*75 60th Rd., Maspeth, N. Y. 

Fisher, William Arms, 359 Boylston St., Boston. 

Fisk, Helen, 8 Prairie Ave., Suffem, N. Y. 

Fitch, Theodore F.. 249 Penfield Rd.. Rochester, 
New York. 

Fitaell, Ruth, 15 Crestmont Ave., Yonkers, N, Y, 

Fitagerald, Catherine W., 12916 134th St., South 
0?one Park, New York. 

Fitzgerald, Henrine, Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N.Y, 

Fitzsimmons, Frances M„ 50 Leslie, Newark, N. J. 

♦FitzSimons, H. T., Finchley House, 23 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

Fjelstad, Carol Z., 150 W. Euclid, Detroit, Mich. 

Flachs, Sylvia, 33 Osborne Ter., Newark, N. J. 

Flagg, Marion, Horace Mann School, 551 W. 120th 
St., New York, New YorL 

Flaherty, Esther C., 1343 W, Wisconsin Ave., Mil* 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Flaitz, Gertrude, 194 W. 15th St., Holland, Mich. 

Flammcr, Harold, Harold Flammer, Inc.. 10 E. 43rd 
St., New York, New York. 

Flanagan, Florence A., 1111 N. Tenth St., Mil* 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Flanagan, Louise L, 53 Washington Square. South, 
New York, New York. 

Flanders, Marion, 98 S. Ocean Ave., Patchogue, 
Long Island, New York. 

Flansburg, Mary M., 143 Gregory Ave., Passaic, N.J, 

Flatow, Jacob, Moto Home, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Flavin, Mrs. Thelma, Eureka, Nev. 

Fleck, Hester K., P. 0. Box 413, Hatboro, Pa. 

Heig. Mary L., 91*08 196th St., Hollis, N. Y. 

Fleischmann, George, 1926 Harman, Brookl 3 m, N. Y. 

Fleisig, Rev. Anselm, Lisle Manual €? Ind. School, 
Lisle, Illinois. 

Fleming, Edith, Everett Junior High School, 16th 6? 
Church Sts., San Francisco, California. 

Fleming, Gertrude, 89 W. Bethune Ave., Detroit. 

Flwchcr, Flora, 124 Jefferson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Flint, Carol E., 20 Maple St., Braintree, Mass. 

Flohr, Evangeline C., 15 S. Broad, Wellsville. N. Y. 

Floyd, Marion, 509 Market St., Wilmington, N. C. 

Flueckiger, Samuel L., 1112 Home Ave., North Man* 
Chester, Indiana. 

Flynn, Marie E.. 35 St. Nicholas Ter., N. Y. C. 

Follansbce, Freda, 426 State St.. Conneaut, O. 

Folts, Onnolee J,, Public Schools, Biu;lewood, N, J. 
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Folt 2 , Donald, 1613 N. 20th St., Boise, Idaho. 
Fontaine, Adelaide, West Winfield, N. Y. 

Foot, Helen, 716 Denman Ave., Coshocton, 0. 
Forbes, Eureka B., 2590 Kolowalu, Honolulu, T. H. 
Forbes, Kenneth V. A., 21 Leroy St-, Potsdam, N, Y. 
Force, Eleanor W., 425 Riverside Dr., N. Y. C. 
Ford, Mae, 1577 E. 15th St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ford, Mildred, Antwerp, N. Y. 

Ford, Nelle H., Hardesty Apt. G, Sixth St., Clarks^ 
burg. West Virginia. 

Ford, Rita M., Ashfield, Mass. 

Ford, Verna A., 759 McDonough, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Forer, Ruth, 34 Hillside Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Foret. G. A.. 132 E. 78th St.. New York. N. Y. 
Fomoni, Zelinda V., Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Ocean Pkwy. & Guider Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 
Forsblad, Arthur, 1614 College St., Fresno, Calif. 
Foster, Elizabeth D., 79 Central, Montclair, N. J. 
Foster, F. Celeste, 92 Webb, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Foster, Jane F., 38 Park St., Plainville, Conn. 
Foster, Pauline, Box 13, Clarkdale, Ari?. 

Fouts, Mrs. Zoe Long, 1919 E. 93rd, Cleveland, O. 
Fowler, Mary Alice, 69 Westminster Rd., Rochester, 
New York. 

Fowles, Helen M., 14 E. 28th St., New York, N. Y. 
Fox, Cleo G., 1504 Academy, Ksdamaxoo, Mich. 
Fox, Lillian Mohr, 2374 E. Orange Grove Ave., 
Pasadena, California. 

Fox, William H., College Box 202, Murray, Ky. 
Frager, S. Gene, 140 W. 70th St.. New York. N. Y. 
France, Herbert A., Storrs, Conn. 

Francis, Anna L., 54 S. Reading, Boyertown, Pa. 
Francis, Isabel E., 219 Claremont Ave., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

♦Francis, J. Henry, 1425 Lee St., Charleston, W. Va. 
Frankhouse, E. W., c/o Carl Wittich, 635 Penn St., 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Franks, Hetty L., 114 S. 12th St., Sac City, la. 
Frantr, Ivlrs. Mabdi L., 32 E. Mill St., Nesquehon' 
ing, Pennsylvania. 

Frary, Esther D., 461 Belmont, ^ringfield. Maw. 
Frary, Wayne, 646 Hatelwood, Detroit, Mich. 

Fraser, Loraine E., South Side High School, Rock' 
villc Center, New York. 

Fravel, Vini, 5047 W. Huron St., Chicago, 111. 
Frazier, Constance I., 893 55th St., Oakland, Calif. 
Freeh, Andrew R., 405 Princeton Ave., Burholme, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Frederick, Mrs. Marie Byrnes, 399 Lincoln Ave., 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Frederick, Walter H., 901 S. Windson Blvd., Los 
Angeles, California. 

Fredericks, Ruth, 3 Fremont St., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Fredrickson, Ellen; Newport High School, Newport, 
New York. 

Freeburg, Roy E., San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, California. 

Freed, Paul W., 208 E. Maple Ave., Wildwood, N, J. 
Freedman, Helen, Public Sdiool 45, 189th St. fi? 

Lorillard PL, Bronx, New York, New York. 
Freedman, Olga, 5515 Stanton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Freeman, Warren S., State Teadiers College, Hyannis, 
Massachusetts. 

Frees, Ruth, 1169 W. High, Lima, Ohio. 

Fregans, Albert J., Memorial High School, Pelham, 
New York. 

Fremmer, Mabd F., 370 Essex St., Lawrence, Maw. 
French, Horence S., 3067 Townsend Ave., Detroit. 
French, Francelia, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

Frendi, Frances G., 46 Glen Road, Wellesley Farms, 
Massachusetts. 

French, Walter, 3121 Olive, Kansas City, Mo. 
Frerichs, Clara E., 1665 Bimts Rd., Lakewood, O. 
Freshman, Mark, Morck Hotel, Aberdeen, Wash, 
Freund, Ruth, 438 Crown St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Frey, Gloria, Weidner Ave., Oceanside, Long Island, 
New York. 

Frick, Mrs. Edward C., 9 N. Church St., Apt. 209, 
Schenectady. New York. 

Fricke, Carl, 1022 Schiff Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Fncke, Frances B., 417 Tregaron Rd., Bah Cynwyd, 
Pennsylvania. 

Fricker, Arthur E., Burlington, Wis. 

♦Friedberg, Annie, 250 W. 57th St., New York City. 

Friedman. Harold W.. 133 E. 94th St., Brooklyn. 
New York. 

Friedman, Leontine, Hotel Seville, 22 E. 29th St., 
New York, New York. 

Frus, Margaret L., Walsh County Agricultural Train' 
ing School, Park River, North D^ota. 

Frisbee, Mildred, Box 333, Newhall, Calif. 

Frisbie, Roger C.. Box 873, Northeast Center L. S. 
U., Monroe, Louisiana. 

Frisch, Mrs. Fay T., Beedunont Towers, New Ro' 
chelle. New York. 

Fristad, Millie J., State Teachers College, Minot, 
North Dakota. 

Fritz, Frances, 29 Elm St., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Froebel School P. T. A., Alice Eitzmann, 3826 Vir- 
ginia Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Froehlich, F. Wm., 2730 N. Fifth St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Frontero. Marie L., Box 435, Ba 37 villc, Long Island, 
New York. 

Frosch, Bessie F., 166 N. Dithridge St., Pittsburgh. 

Frossard, Clara G., 911 Summit Ave., Seattle. Wash. 

Frost, Bernice. 316 W. 75th St., New York. N. Y. 

Frost, Reuben W., 222 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Fry, Josephine W., 150 Bums St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 

Fry, Margaret S., 150 Bums St., Forest Hills. N. Y. 

Fryberger, Mrs. Agnes M., Music Dept. Univ. of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Fuhrer, Frank, Scottish Rite Temple, 725 Cotton, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Fuller, Curtis W., 614 Lake, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Fuller, Dorothy, Killbuck, Ohio. 

Fuller, Marion, 352 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 

Fuller, W. R., Grand Junction, Iowa. 

Fullerton, Charles A., 2321 Franklin St., Cedar 
Falls. Iowa. 

Funk, Henry D., 728 N. Linden St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Funkhouser, Katherine, 112 Philadelphia, Takoma 
Park, Maryland. 

Furgason, Mrs. Marion H., 1424 Gaylord, Denver, 
Colorado. 


G. O. of Utrecht High School, SOth 6? 16th Ave., 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Gabdi, Ruth O., 6 Chestnut St., Boyertown, Pa. 

Gable, Florence, Lindsborg, Kan. 

Gaddie, Mildred, Duenweg, Mo. 

Gagen, Rita, 6 Garden Rd., Pelham Manor, N. Y* 

Gaines, Margaret E., Wash. Irving High School. 40 
Irving PL, New York, New York. 

Gaiser, Norma E., 211 Independence, Waterloo, la. 

Galbraith, Mary H. T., University High School, 
11800 Texas Ave., West Los Angeles, California. 

Gale, Mrs. Martha F., 83 Washington St., Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

Gall, Cornelius D., 33 Kendrick, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Gallery, Mrs. Mary Scott, 1020 Gilpin Ave., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Gallup, Alice, Central Junior High SdbLool, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Galotti, Nicholas F., 109 Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 

♦Gamble, Eugene E., 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Gamble, Gertrude. Paulding, O. 

Ganes, Arthur L.. Flushing High School, Flushing, 
Long ^land. New York. 

Gange, Mrs. Sadie C,, 4908 2l7th St., Bayside, 
Long Island, New York. 

Gangl^, Ludenne, 372 E. 32nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gansler, F. Ethel, 251 W. 71st St., New York, N. Y. 
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Gantt, S, Grace, Technical High School, 4551 Broad- 
way, Oakland, California,, 

Ganrenhuber, Gertrude, 1704 Beale Ave., Bakersfield, 
California. ^ 

Garbett, Arthur S.. Ill Sutter St., San Francisco. 
Gardella, Steve, 918 85th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Garden, Chester G.. 246 Bronxville Rd., Bronxville, 
New York. ^ 

Gardiner, Helen, Pacific Beach, San Diego, Calif. 
Gardner, Anna E., 497 Hamilton St., Albany. N. Y. 
Gardner, Blanche C., 141 Fiske Ave., Port Richmond, 
New York. v-r 

Gardner, Christine E., 311 Rutger St., Utica, N. Y. 
Gardner, Clara E., 19 E. 38th St., Bayonne. N. J. 
Gardner, Elitabeth, 208 Morrison Ave., West New 
Brighton, New York. . 

Gardner, Georgia, 6559 Harvard Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Gardner, Lilian C., 141 Fiske Ave., Port Richmond. 

New York. « t, t j 

Gardner, Nancy B., 141 Fiske Ave., Port Richmond, 
New York. « l 

Garland, Agnes G., c/o Frank Robinson, 19 French 
St.. Barre, Vermont. , ..t t 

Garland, Gertrude, 675 Highland, Newark, N. J. 
Garland, Virginia, 14 Washington PI., E,. New 
York, New York. 

Garnett, Maude E., State Normal School. Oswego, 

Garrett, Verna, Laurelton School, Shelendalc Rd., 
Rodhester, New York. 

Garrison, Sylvia, 5613 Ocean View Dr., Oakland, 
California. . . 

Garthe, Alice L., 6851 Heyden St„ Chicago, 111. 
•♦Gartlan, George H., 142 Rugby Rd., Brooklyn, 
New York. , ^ 

Garvey, Agnes G., 24 Washburn St., Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Garvin, Agnes P., 1990 Clinton Ave., Bronx, New 
York, New York. 

Garvin, Helen M., Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 
Gasarch, Sar^ D., 1451 52nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gaskell, Luke L. 104 Arnold St., Lonsdale, R. I. 
Gasfcill, Laura D., Lake Valhalla, Morris Co,, Mont- 
vflle, New Jersey. 

Gaston, E. Thayer, 612 N. 4th St., Garden City, Kan. 
Gatcly, Gertrude L, 59 Main St., West, Dover- 
Foxcroft, Maine. 

Gatcly, Rossalie, Sturhridge, Mass. 

Gates, Katherine E., Bakersfield, Vt. 

Gates, Philip Paul, 634 W. Boone, Piqua, Ohio. 
Gatton, Mrs. Harper, 341 S, Seminary, Madisonville, 
Kentucky. 

Gauch, Edna C., 50 Copperfield Rd., Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Gaver, Sla F., 1315 Garfield, Springfield, Ohio. 
Gavin, Edward T., 1114 Fairview Dr., Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

Gavxa, Rose, 100 Ditmas Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Gaylord, Phoebe L., 71 Hamilton, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Gayvert, Sigrid, 2907 Versailles Ave., McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

Geeks, M. C., 911 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gee, Russell L., Glenvtlle H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gehrig, Mrs. James N., Marvin Ave., Hempstead, 
Long Island, New York. 

♦♦Gdbrkcns, Karl W., Oberlin Col., Oberlin, Ohio. 
Geiger, Irma S., 109 S. Lyons Ct., Pleasantville, 
New Jersey. 

Geiger, Martha E., 504 Walnut St., Apt. B-3, 
Reading Pennsylvania. 

Geist, Miriam E., 475 Ramii^o St., Roxborough, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Gelatelo, Lillian, School No. 76, Fort Ave. and 
Decatur St., Baltimore, Maryland. 

Gdber, M. L., Sequoia Union H. S., Redwood 
City, California. 

Gcllady, Marjorie G., 412 Raley St., Pendleton, 
Oregon. 


Gendall, Madeline E., 241 S. Sixth St., Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

George, Anne, 5318 Delaware St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

George, Howard A., Oyster Bay Public Schools. 
Oyster Bay, New York. 

George, Marvin E., Elizabeth Ave., Morchead, Ky. 

Gerber, Myron, Perrysburg H. S., Perrysburg, O. 

Gerdes, Martha, 4116 W. Rosalie St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gerling, Henry J., 911 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gerres, Gertrude P., 24 Norton PL, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Gerstbauer, Mary, 3508 Grand, E. Chicago, Ind. 

Gholson, Ivfcuy E., Chandler Public Schools, Chan- 
dler, Ariaona. 

Giampaolo, Mrs. Ethel B., 1606 2nd Ave., Los 
Angeles, California. 

Giauque, Ivdrs. Alice H., 160 Claremont Ave., New 
York, New York. 

Gibb, Robert W., 142 Oakdale Ave., E, Dedham, 
Massachusetts. 

Gibbin, John J., 499 Stevens St., Lowell, Mass. 

Gibbons, Emma K., Haus Ext., New Castle, Pa. 

Gibbons, Esther, Haus Ave. Ext., New Castle, Pa. 

Gibbs, Mrs. Jack, Lenoir, North Carolina. 

Gibet, Sarah H., 1280 Teller Ave., Bronx, New 
York, New York. 

Gibson, Mabel Lita, 1841 E. 4th St., Apt. 3, 
Long Beach, California. 

♦♦Gidoings, Thaddeus P., 305 City Hall, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Giffen, Ada Camp, 253 Holland Bldg., Fresno, Cal. 

GiEen, Marian L., 703 S. Rose, Kalamaxoo, Mich. 

Gifford, Jennie L., 245 N. llth St., Newark, N. J. 

Gilbert, Mrs. Annette M., 400 N. Main, Wilkes 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Gilbert, Arline J., c/o Mrs. Pauline Wilson, Wor- 
tendyke, New Jersey. 

Gilday, Edward F., Jr., 217 Essex St., Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 

•♦Gilderslceve, Glenn, State Dept, of Pub. Instruc- 
tion, Central Law Building, Dover, Delaware. 

Gilfillian, Nancy, 150 Corson Ave., New Brighton, 
Staten Island, New York, 

Gillespie, Mary E., Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Gillette, James R., 315 Oak St., Northfield, Minn. 

Gilley, Donald C., 5030 Kenwood, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Gilliland, Dale V., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, O. 

Gilner, Amy L., 35-15 76th St., L. I., New York, 
New York. 

Gilroy, Mary Louise, 1125 Wallace Ave., Wilkins- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Ginand, Margaret, 165 Wesleyan Ave., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Gingrich, Irving, 646 Bclden Ave., Chicago, III. 

Ginney, John B., 2625 Sedgwich Ave., N. Y. C. 

Ginsburg, Mrs. S. D., 426 Sterling, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ginter, Lawrence R., 323 Chestnut St., Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Gish. Mrs. Anna B., E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Givens, Edna B., Glenwood, Mo. 

Glasel, Fannie, 206 W. 103rd St., New York City. 

Glazcr, David, 24 South St., Plymouth, Wis. 

Gleason, Alice, Hubbardston, Mass. 

Gledhlll, Anne, 1209 Louden, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glenn, Lois M., 3862 E. Howell, Seattle, Wash. 

Glenn, Loretta B., 72 Clarkson, Brookljm, N. Y. 

Glenn, Louise, 505 S. Chilton Ave., Tyler, Tex. 

**Glenn, Mabelle, 228 Library Bldg,, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Glerum, Jean, 327 W. Green St., Hastings, Mich. 

Click, William J., 572 Hunterdon, Newark, N. J. 

Glockiin, Albert A., 114 S. Meade, Appleton, Wis. 

Glomski, Hyacinth, 5251 George St., Chicago. 

Glore, Harry, 1334 Herschel Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 

Gloss, Luther, 640 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 

Glover, Leonard W., 810 Nevada St., Urbana, HI. 

Glover, Nellie L., 203 E. Mill, Akron, Ohio. 
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Glowacki, Stanley J., 921 Cutler, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Gluckman, Ruth, 28 Lincoln Pkwy., Bayonne, N. J. 

Glynn, Maude E., 1330 N. Prospect Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Gobba, Archie E., 1205 Bellemeade Ave., Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 

Gobrecht, Robert N., 114 E. Crawford Ave., Al- 
toona, Pa. 

Goddard, Augusta, 417 W. 120th St., N. Y, C. 

Goddard, Fay, 732 Dennett, Fresno, Calif. 

Godfrey, Genevieve G., Bedford Jr. High School, 
Westport, Connecticut. 

Godin, Helen, S3 Washington Sq., South, N. Y. C. 

Goette, Clara A., 193 Seminary St., Berea, Ohio. 

♦Goettel. Julia C., 212 Maplehurst, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Goet?, Abraham, 2015 Ave. I, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Goetz, Esther, 6037 Dorchester Ave., Chicago. 

Gold, Mildred, 1405 Prospect PL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Goldberg, Harry, 2042 McGraw, Bronx, N. Y. C. 

Goldberg, Isabel, James Monroe H. S., Aimex 14, 
3041 Eastern Boulevard, Bronx, N. Y. C. 

Goldberg, Janet Kesselman, 10 N. Fulton Ave., 
Mt. Vernon. New York. 

Goldberg, Pearl, 2783 Webb Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. 

Golde, Walter, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y.-C. 

Goldenberg, Morris D., 1493 Virginia Park, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Goldin, Myron, 825 West End Ave., N. Y. C, 

Golding, Mrs. Sarah C., 1375 Ocean Ave., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Goldman, Benjamin, 387 Kingston Ave., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Goldstein, Caroline, 917 Ave. P., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Goldstein, Nathan, 3467 DeKalb, Bronx, N. Y. C. 

Goldstein, Sophie, 1366 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y. C. 

Goldthwaite, George T., 142 State St., Berlin, New 
Hampshire. 

Goll, Marguerite M., 3523 N. 16th, Philadelphia. 

Gooch, Jane, 113 N. Main St., Somerset, Ky. 

Goodfellow, Helen, 750 Valley Road, Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 

Goodhart, LutW W., 353 Park, Rutherford, N. J. 

Goodman, Berthe, 1965 — 59th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Goodpasture, Mary, 1412 S. Trenton, Tulsa. Okla. 

Goodrich, Louis B., 1331 W. Mineral St., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Goodrick, Ailsie E-, 615 N. Kingsley Drive, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Goodsell, Evelyn, Senior Hall, State Normal School, 
Cheney, Washington. 

Goodwin, Frank B., 811 Fairmount, S. E., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Goodwin, Gladys F., Roxboro Jr. High School, 
Cleveland Heis^ts, Ohio, 

Goodwin, Mary, Post Road Jr. High School, White 
Plains, New York. 

Goodwin, Melvin Biggs, 18 E. High, Clayton, N. J. 

Goranson, Arthur R., 120 Prospect St., Jamestown, 
New York. 

Goranson, Ebba H., 5 Lincoln St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Goranson, R. F., 452 S. 6th, Pocatello, Idaho, 

Gordon, Anna B., 473 Laclede, Memphis, Tenn. 

Gordon, Barbara E., 165 Sheridan Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 

♦♦Gordon, Edgar B., 2206 Van Hise Ave., Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Gordon, May E., James Monroe H. S., 172nd St. 
and Boynton Avenue, Bronx, New York City. 

Gordon, Philip, South Side H. S., Newark, N. J. 

Gordon, Sara, Bd. of Education, Flemington, N. J. 

Gordown, Agness, Junior H. S., 7 Heckman St., 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey. 

Gore, Beulah, Molalla, Oregon. 

Gorman, Catherine H., 19 E. Manning St., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

Gorman, Isabel, 41 Landing Rd., Glen Cove, N. Y. 

Gorman, Miriam, 95-34 Van Wyck Blvd., Rich- 
mond Hill, Long Island, New York. 


Gormanns, Elizabeth H., 190 Passaic St., Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey. 

Gorse, Stella, Simsbury, Connecticut. 

Goth, Martha S., Erie St., Mayville, N. Y. 

Gottlieb, David, 570 Westminster Rd., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Gottschall, Charlotte M., School 18, Harlem Rd., 
Snyder, New York. 

Gottshall, J. Mervin, 619 E. Broad St., Montours- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Gould, Frances, Julia Richman H. S., 317 E. 67th 
St., Manhattan, New York City. 

Gould, Wm. H., 450 Hill, Grand Junction, Colo. 

Gowdy, Wm. L., Leon Public Schools, Leon, Iowa. 

Grabill, Dorothy, 127 Pearl St., Jackson, Ohio. 

Grace, Mae, 790 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

Grace, Marguerite, 4401 Forest Pk., St. Louis, Mo. 

Grace. Mary, Heckscherville, Pa. 

Grady, Elizabeth, 6723 Constance Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Grady, Fred, 40 Amodale Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 

Graef, Naomi, 1922 Deer Park Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Graf, Elizabeth, 232 Balph Ave., Bellevue Br., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Graf, Frederick, 104-15 89th Ave., Richmond 
Hill, Long Island, New York. 

Graff, Delmar C., R. D. 2, Medina, Ohio. 

Graff, Donald, R. F. D. 2, Belle Vernon, Pa. 

Graham, Ben G., Jr., Mamaroneck Junior High 
School, Mamaroneck, New York. 

Graham, Charles, Mt. Shasta Union High School, 
Mt. Shasta, California. 

Graham, Marion B., 1811 Sycamore, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Graham, Percy, 11 Humphrey Ter., Swampscott, 
Massachusetts. 

Grande, Madeline, 4007 76th St., Jackson Heights, 
New York. 

Grandinetti, Frank A., 726 Walnut, Easton, Pa. 

Granger, Ann N., 201 W. Harrison St., Royal Oak, 
Michigan. 

Granger, Mary, State Normal Sch., Lewiston, Idaho. 

Granger, Stanley T., Jr. H. S., Nutley, N. J. 

Grant, Mrs. Dawn Conant, 48 James, Auburn, Me. 

Grant, Edward J., 186 Lexington Ave., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Grant, H. R., Box 95, Baker, Oregon. 

Grant, Henry L., 1114 Fairmont, Washington, D. C. 

Grant, Louise L., Boston Music Co., 116 ^ylston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Grant, Richard W., 530 W. Fairmount Ave., State 
College, Pennsylvania. 

Grasberger, Marie, Box 125, Belford, New Jersey. 

Grasso, Benjamin, 15 Bank St., New York City. 

Grasso, Frank T., 1248 Manor Ave., New York City. 

Grauel, R. L„ 820 Vassar, Fresno, Calif. 

Graves, Marion E., 1298 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Graves, Yvonne F., 1298 Bergen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gray, Charles Orville, 3015 W, Chestnut Ave., 
Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

Gray, Donald H., H. W. Gray Co., 159 E. 48th 
St., New York City. 

Gray, Eleanor, 33 Burtt St., Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Gray, Herbert E., 1035 Harvard Ave., Claremont, 
California. 

Green, Eleanor, 66 Prospect, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Green, P. J., 252 N. Cambridge, Orange, Calif. 

Green, Willard B., 66 Cleveland Drive, Croton-On- 
Hudson, New York. 

Greenberg, Beatrice R., 8794 Bay Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Greenberg, Mildred, 2624 Ave. L, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Greenbush, Edith G., 360 Ringgold St., Peebkill, 
New York. 

Greene, Mrs. Carlotta, 177 Sunset Dr., Brighton, 
New York. „ , 

Greene. K. E., 444 E. 58th St., New York City. 

Greene, Leonard, Sam Fox Publishing Co., 1250 6th 
Avenue, Room 710, New York City. 
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Greene, Roger W. P., 152 Eighth, Providence, R. 1. 

Greenstone, Mrs. Clara Wainger, 901 Avenue T, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Greenwald, William, 1680 66th St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Greer, Charles W., 2355 St. James Ave., Cindn- 
nati, Ohio. 

Greer, Helen. 1785 Agnes, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gregg, Helen, 185 Kenwood Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gregg, Mary Frances, 1069 14th St., Boulder, Colo. 

Gregg, Paul Edwin, 814 11th St., Menomonie, Wis. 

Gregory, Catherine, c/o Norwalk Elementary Sch., 
Norwalk, California. 

Gregory, Horace S., Lake Winela, Pa. 

Gregus, George J., 623 Rossmore, Pittsburgh, 

Grein, Audrey, Saint Mary’s Seminary, Saint 
Mary’s City, Maryland. 

Gremelspacher, Joseph A., 501 S. Water St., Craw* 
fordsville, Indiana. 

Gremse, Catherine V., 320 Fenimorc St., Brooklyn, 
New York. , „ . i 

Greninger, Louise C., 89 Hough, Bridgeport, Conn. 

♦Gretsdi, Fred, The Fred Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 
Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 

Griffice, Elisabeth, Ambassador Apts., High St., 
Hempstead, Long Island, New York. 

Griffin, Mary J., 755 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* ♦G riffi th, Charles E., Jr., Silver Burdett Co., 39 
Division Street, Newark. New Jersey. 

Griffith, Chauncey L., 530 Arlington PL, Chicago. 

Griffith, E. Bro<i, Park Ridge High School, Park 
J^dge, New Jersey. _ , , 

GriffiA, Mrs. Elizabeth, 2021 E. 12th. Tulsa, Okla. 

Griffith, Janet, 2653 Bellaire St., Denver, Colo. 

Griffith, Rosa Palm, 300 N. State, Dover, Del. 

Griffith, Wade W., HigUand Park High School, 
Highland Park, Michigan. 

Griffith. Mrs. William, Manchester Center, Vt. 

Griffiths, Anne, Harvard St.» Hyannis, Mass. 

Griffiths, Ruth, 34 High, Farmington, Me. 

Griffiths, Samuel, Harvard St., nyaruiis, hiass. 

Grill, Joseph J., 1910 Harvey Ave,, Berwyn, 111. 

Grimes, Clarence A., Hamden High School, Dixwell 
Avenue, Hamden, Connecticut. 

Grimier, Janet, 170 Stewart Ave., Arlington, N. J. 

Grimm, Walter, Winona S. T. C., Winona, Minn. 

Grimwood, Omo, 1376 B St., Hayward, Calif. 

Grindeland, Gladys, Northficld Seminary, North' 
held, Massachusetts. 

Grinker, Jane, 91 Ft. Washington Ave., N. Y. C. 

Grishkan, Sylvia, 1800 N. 52nd St., Apt. K'l* 
Philaddphia, Pennsylvania. 

Groffman, Alice, 937 Wisconsin Ave., Beloit, Wis. 

Grolock, Cecelia M., 1630 N. Broadway, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Groom, Willard L., 2831 Washington, Chicago. 

Gross, Evelyn L., 42 Ireland PL, L, L, N. Y. 

Gross, Frances Louise, Box 52, Somerset, Ohio. 

Gross, John B., 115 Atkins St., Neptune, N. J. 

Gross, Sadie, 545 West End Ave,, New York City. 

Grossman, Harold, 659 Vermont, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Grumbine, C. Katharine, Hyattsvillc School, Hy- 
attsville, Maryland. 

Grundy, Elmer L., Gen. Del., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Grynkewidh, Ann E., 2 Hope St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Guardenier, Lucy H., 359 Lewis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Guckel, C. B., 48'32 90th St., Elmhurst, Long 
Island, New York. 

Guile, Mabel A., 357 Fifth, New Rochelle, N. Y, 

Guilliams, Ruby L.. R. R. 4, Grawfordsville, Ind. 

Guilmette, Margaret, 1240 Warhurton Ave., Yonk- 
ers, New YorL 

Gundlach, Mrs. Agnes Fran^, John Pitman Sch., 
Kirkwood, Missouri. 

Gunn, Elizabeth I., 5095 Kensington, St. Louis, Mo, 

Gunnis, Lillian, 1444 N. Humboldt Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Gustat, P. J., 78 S. Lakeview Dr., Sebring, Fla. 


Gustofson, Astrid W., 1316 S. Fifth St., Rockford, 
Ulinois. 

Gutekunst, Carl, 1347 John. Jay Hall, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Gutscher, John, 250 W. 78th St., New York City. 
Guy, Ruth C., 426 N. Oak St., Danville, III. 


Haas, E. M., 64 E. 90th St., New York City. 

Haas, Mrs. Mabel, 40 Columbia Ave., Palisades 
Park, New Jersey. 

Hackett, Carleton H., 11 Hanford Place, Tarry- 
town, New York. 

Hackett, Mabel Tyler, Julia Richman H. S., N. Y. C. 

Hackett, Naomi, 44 Liberty St., Fredonia, N. Y. 

Hadley, Earl L., The Ruclolph Wurlitzer Co., 121 
E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hagar, Jessie May, 16 Johnson Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Hagemann, Augustus C. D., 416 E. Fifth Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Hagemann, Emma Ahlers, 416 East Fifth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hagen. Hugo, 4519 A S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, 
j^ssouri. 

Haggerty, Harriet E., Chateau Lafayette, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 

Hagney, Rosamond, 853 Seventh Ave., N. Y, C. 

♦Hahn, Arthur, Krakauer Brothers, Cypresj^s Ave. and 
13 6th Street, Bronx, New York City. 

Hahnei, Eugene M., 6245 Itaska, St. Louis, Mo. 

Haigh, Harry F., 16 Hill Crest Ave., New Ro- 
chelle, New York. 

Haight, Avis, 3 Genesee St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Haight, Lee^Belle, 2696 Fairmount Blvd., Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 

Haines, Mrs. Ann., 1620 F St., Sacramento, Calif. 

Haines, Florence, 287 Montclair, Newark, N. J. 

Haines, Lloyd M., 352 Greenwood, Akron, Ohio. 

Haley, Jesse H., 2440 Van Cortland Park E, New 
York City. 

Haley, Mary E., 234 W. 2l8t 5t., New York City. 

Hall, Mrs. Ethel S., 94 Congress, St. Albans, Vt. 

Hall, Gertrude, 205 Raeburn Ave., Rochester, N, Y. 

Hall, Helen M., 2017 Ravenna Blvd., Seattle, Wash. 

Hall, Ina W., 45 Hall St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hall, Norman H., 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Hall, Mrs. W. H., 11 Beverly Apt., Durham, N. C. 

Halle, H. C., Sabina, Ohio. 

Hallenbeck, Harold M., 55 Maplewood Ave., W. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Hallock, Augusta D., Public School. 135 Queens 
Village, New York City. 

Halloran, Helen, EUiston, Mont. 

Halpcr, Violet, 2922 Barnes, Bronx, New York City. 

Halsey, Sydney A., 715 W. Walnut, Lodi, Calif. 

Halstead, £. E., 710 Fourth Ave., California, Pa. 

Halvorson, H. M., c/o Ginn ^ Co., 2301 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. 

Hamilton, Beth, 5104 Oakman Bl, Dearborn, Mich. 

Hamilton, Carrie E., 2014 Braddock Ave., Swiss- 
vale, Pittsbuigh, Pennsylvania. 

Hamilton, E. Blanche, 63 W. Main St., Orange, 
hdassadiusetts. 

Hamilton, Paul E., Oaklandon, Indiana. 

Hamje, Wilbur H. N., 198 Hancock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hamlin, Vetta H., School for Blind, Columbus, 0. 

Hammer, Mrs. Eva T., 148 Beach 86th St., Rock- 
away Beach, New York. 

Hammitt, Lillian E., 230 Wilson Ave,, Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

♦Hammond, John, Hammond Organ Company, 119 
W. 57th Street, New York City. 

Hammond. Lois C., 103 Union St., Rockville, Conn. 

Hamper, H. £., 402 Hickory St., Anaconda. Mont. 

Hancodc, Olive A., 150 h^in St., Mt. Morris, N. Y. 

Handy, William C., 1587 Broadway, New York City. 

Handzlik, Leon L., 2303 S. E. 58th Ave., Portland, 
Oregon. 
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Hanesdhka, Frank J., 2211 Benicia Ave., West Los 
Angeles, California. 

Hangen, Edgar P., 47 S. Sixth St., Reading, Pa. 

Hankinson, Mrs. Frank, 122 Bement Ave., Staten 
Island, New York. 

Hankinson, Frank, 122 Bement Ave., Staten Island, 
New York. 

Hanley, May H., 18 Mitchell St., Providence. R. I. 

Hanlon, Janet B., 323 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hanna, Harriet, 326 Rochelle St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hannah, Wallace, Bremerton High School, Bremer- 
ton, Washington. 

Hannas, Roger, 50 Waverly St., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Hannan, Violet R., 2416 Newkirk, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hanneman, F. H., 808 E. Main, Mt. Horeb, Wis. 

Hannen, Helen M., 10724 Carnegie, Cleveland, O. 

Hannigen, M. Elizabeth, 41 Market St., Amesbury, 
Massachusetts. 

Hanscom, Howard H., Wayne St. Teachers College, 
Wayne, Nebraska. 

Hansen, Charles H., Mills Music Inc., 1619 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Hansen, Gladys, Public Schools, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Hansen, Madge E., Phelps, N. Y. 

Hanson, Alice M., 29 E. Wilson, Madison, Wis. 

Hanson, Ethel I., 951 Sixth St., Charleston, 111. 

Hanson, Florence M., 1020 N. Austin Blvd., Oak 
Park, Illinois. 

Hanson, Frank, 4338 Oxford Ave., Montreal. Que- 
bec, Canada. 

Hanson. Glenn L., 2382 Harrison, Ogden. Utah. 

Hanson, Herdis P., 7 W. 65th St., New York City. 

♦Hanson, Howard, Dir., Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, New York. 

Hanson, Leslie D., 707 26th St. N. E., Canton, O. 

Hanson, Phoebe, 1154 Ward, Bronx, N. Y. C. 

Hanson, Phyllis L., Studio 337 Day Bldg., Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

Hanwacker, Harold, 7208 Juno St., Forest Hills, 
Long Island, New York, 

Harble, Mary Jane, Junction City, Ohio. 

Harclerode, Wm. M,, 121 Chestnut St., Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Harden, Mrs. Marie R., 430 W. 119th, N. Y. C. 

Harder, P. E. J., Banning Hi^ Soiool, 1500 
Avalon Blvd., Wilmington, Caluomia. 

Hardin, Mrs. Frances Pool, 1315 S. Delaware Ave., 
W. Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Harding, Mrs. Celia R. F., 7810 York Rd., Apt. 2, 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 

Harding, Marion H., Box 682, New Palt?, N. Y. 

Hardhig, Paul E., 49 Laurel Ave., Washington, Pa. 

Harelson, H. B,, Arizona S. T. C., Tempo, Ariz. 

Hargrove, Bernice B., 2018 Channing Way. Berke- 
ley, California 

Harkes, Marie R., 5518 Winthrop Ave., Chicago, 

Harkins, Mrs. Edith, 3306 Eastside Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Harkins, Mrs. Eloise Essex, Zionsville, Indiana. 

Harley, Alexander M., Maine Township High 
School, Des Plaines, 111. 

Harley, Bertha Roberts, 1337 Forest Glen Drive, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

Harley. Meta S., 214 Fayette St., Johnstown, Pa. 

Harlor, Beatrice, 907 E. Mahanoy Ave., Mahanoy 
City, Pennsylvania. 

Harlow, Arthur, Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 

Harman, E£Ee, 863 Forest Ave., South Bend, Ind. 

Harmon, J. Bertram, Louisville Male High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Harmony, Elizabeth, 941 Woodview, Cleveland, O. 

Harms, David L., 366 Franklin St., Napa, Calif. 

Hamish, Hel^ E., 956 E. Orange St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Harp, E, L., 321 W. Dallas St., Artesia, N. M. 

Harp, Marjorie, 920 Main, Jennings, La. 

Harper, Albro B., 711 S. Fifth St., Lindenhurst, 
Long Island, New York. 

Harper, Henrietta, 1229 Faulkner St., Pittsbui^h, Pa. 


♦Harper, James C., 103 Norwood St., Lenoir, N. C. 
Harper. Marie C., 116 W. Embargo, Rome, N. Y. 
Harper, Pauline R., Box 118, Lebanon, 111. 

Harper, Pearl, Riley School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Harrington, Mrs. Ina L., 969 E. Broadway, Wood- 
mere, Long Island, New York. 

Harrington, Ray H., 18 Lexington, Greenwich, Conn, 
Harris, Agnes, 190 Eizabeth St., West Brighton, 
Staten Island, New York. 

Harm, Charlotte, 240 Holmes St., Belleville, N. J. 
Harris, Dale C., 2NA S. Johnson, Pontiac, Mi^. 
Harris, Marguerite, 2024 Ripley, Davenport, Iowa. 
Harris, Mary G., 3606 Grantlcy, Baltimore, Md. 
Harris, Nancy, Mozart Club, 1931 Buena Vista Rd., 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Harris, S. D., Mgr. Carl Fischer, Inc., 306 S. 

Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Harris, Theodore, 1881 Walton, Bronx, N. Y. C. 
Harris, William V., Percival Ave., Kensington, Conn. 
Harrison, Mrs. Myra, 1803 Vi Grand, Santa Barbara, 
California. 


Harrison, Pearl R., 11 Burton St., Hartford, Conn. 

Harshman, Mrs. Agnes, 3721 Densmore Ave., Seattle. 

Hart, Emily N., 14 S. Walnut St., West Chester, Pa. 

Hart, Floyd T., 14 S. Walnut St., West Chester, Pa. 

Hart, Mrs. May, Ridimond Hill H. S., 114th and 
89th Avenue, Richmond Hill, New York. 

Hartley, Victorine, 2000 Durant, Berkeley, Calif. 

Hartman, Dorothy V., 19 Elm, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Hartman, Ruth J., Music Dept. K. S. C., Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

Hartmann, Helen E., 191 W. 3rd St., Mansfield, O. 

Hartmann, Tillic, 55 Clinton St., Stapleton, N. Y. 

Hartshorn, W. C., 1817 W. 42nd St., Los Angeles. 

Hartzell, R. E., 7504 Werner, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 

Harvey, E. F., Newcomb College Library, Broadway 
and Oak, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Harwood, Mrs. Helen W., 253 Holland Bldg.. 
Fresno, California. 

Harwood, Lucille, Ripley H. S., Ripley, N. Y. 

Hasenauer, Ray, 156 Raleigh, Rochester, N. Y. 

Haskell, Duane H., 67 Harvard St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Haslach, Mrs. Anna W., 8554 — 104th St., Richmond 
Hill, Long Island, New York. 

Hassay, Edward J., 534 Court St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Hastings, Florence, 2420 Madison, Wilmington, Del. 

Hatch, Owen A., 8455 W. Rivershore Dr., Niagara 
Falls, New York. 

Hatcber, Charlotte, Virginia Lodge, Brevard College, 
Brevard, North Carolina. 

Hatfield, Cecilia Maud, 414 S. Lake St., Miles City, 
Montana. 

Hathaway, Mrs. Hvera A., 8741 — 114th St., Rich- 
mond Hill, New York. 

Hathaway, Eva, 711 E. 6th St., Duluth, Minn. 

Hathaway, Mrs, J. C., 346 State St., Conneaut, O. 

Hauck, Esie, 89 FranHin Ave., Sea CliflF, N. Y. 

Hauck, Mary Bush, 221 Emerald St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hauenstein, Sidney, 307 Campus Dr., Bluffton, Ohio. 

Hauer, Kenneth F., 1735 Superior, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Haughwout, Elizabeth, Englewood Cliffs School, 
Coytesville, New Jersey. 

Haun, Frances, 2294 Elzey St., Memphis, Tenn. 

Haupt, David M., Apt. B-604 Parkwood Manor, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 

Hauser, Arthur A., Carl Fischer, Inc., Cooper 
Square, New York City. 

Hausknecht, C. Edward, 329 South High St., West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Hausman, Ruth L., 829 Wynnewood, Philadelphia. 

Haven, Dale, Ginn & Company, 199 E. Gay St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Haver, Margaret, 220 Palisades Ave., Bogota, N. J. 

Haver, Sybil R., 436 Ft. WasMngton, N. Y. C. 

Haviland, Earl W., 1204 Howard, Pottsville, Pa. 

Havlovic, A. J., 5727 Davey, College Hill, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Hawkins, Dorothy L., 96 Greenwood, Canisteo, N. Y. 
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Hawkinson, Frances, 211 S. Benton Way, Los An- 
geles* California. 

Hawkinson, Mrs. Marguerite, 831 E. lOth, Ada. 
Oklahoma. 

Hawb, Mrs. Frances B., 590 E. Third St., Mt. 
Vernon, New York. 

Hawley, Edward R., 39 Brookline, Westfield, Mass. 
Hawley, Jessie L., 6 Crosby St., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Haxley, Dorothy J., 70 Rockaway, Rockaway, N. J. 
Hayden. Mrs. Mary S., 303 Bradford, Pueblo, Colo. 
Haydock, Dorothea R., 316 Kings Highway E., Had- 
donfield. New Jersey. 

Haydon, Glen, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

Hayes, Donald, 1051 Main St., Peekskill, N. Y. 
♦Hayes, Ella M., 130 34th St., Newport News, Va. 
Hayes, Pauline, Isaac E. Young Jr. H. S., New 
RoAclle, New York. 

Hayes, Mrs. R. F., Abingdon Rd., Bristol, Va, 

Hays, Catherine H., 3751 S. Harvard, Los Angeles. 
Hays, Ernest H., Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 
Hayward, Charles S., Box 24, Los Gatos, Calif, 
♦Haywood, Frederick H., Hotel Lakehurst, Jackson 
Street, Oakland. California. 

Hatelton, Homer, 165 Engleman, Center Line, Mich. 
Haten, Beatrice, 1 Christopher St., New York City. 
Haten, Margaret S., 1015 Leighton, Los Angeles. 
Head, Myrtle, 11432 Mayfield Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Headley, Edgar P., 223 Greenwood. Jenkinton. Pa. 
Headley, H. E^yne, 815 College Ave., Fresno, Calif, 
Heagle, Nina, 509 McClellan, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Hcagy, Clarence H., 656 Van Ness, Coalinga, Calif. 
Healey, Kate L., 12 Schubert, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Healy Lillian G., 2029 Queensberry Rd., Pasadena, 
California. 

Heaney, Clara C., 35 Stratford Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Heath, Robert C., H. S., Atlantic Highlands. N. J. 
Heather, Eleanor, 209 Cumberland, Braalo, N. Y. 
Heaton, Thelma J., Sparling Hotel, Great Falls, 
Montana. 

Hebert, Arilda, 139 Oakland St., Bristol, Corm. 
Hebert, Berthe, Whittier Hall, 1230 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York City. 

Hebert, Jessie M., 87 Bdlard Dr., West Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Hedk, Jennie B.. 418 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 
♦Heck, Mathilda A., 418 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Hedges, Genevieve, 1631 16th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Heeter, Eugene F., 106 E. 15th St., Holland, Mich. 
Heghinian, Rose, 53 Duncan, Jersey City, N. J. 
Hetden, Stella, 137 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Heiges, Kenneth, 3rd and Saratoga, Fillmore, Calif. 
Heim, Frit?, 520 W. 124th St., New York City. 
Heinemann, Marie M., 701 S. High, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

Hein?, Alta Cherrington, 2117 11th Ave., Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. 

Held, Enos E., Box 104, Concord, Mass. 

Held, Lillie B., S. T. C., Indiana, Pa. 

Helfrich, Catherine, 209 Private Way, Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 

Heller, Mrs. Sylvia, 596 E. I9th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Helman, Roger, 1103 Union St., Ashland, Ohio. 
Helstrom. Einar, 1112 W. Sixth St., Ashtabula, O. 
Helvie, Challis, 326 El Morado Ct., Ontario, Calif. 
Hel?ncr, Morris, 2153 N. Stanley St., Philadelphia. 
Hemington, Augusta, 55 Nieman, Lynbrook, N. Y, 
Hemm, Mrs E., Woodward School Mothers’ Circle, 
725 Bellrive Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Hemmcr, Mrs. Grace M., Maple Lane. Seymour, Ind. 
Henderson, Elisabeth, 5701 Hudson Blvd., North 
Bergen, New Jersey. 

Henderson, Elisabeth L.. 603 Hill, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Henderson, Eva P., Gaines, Pa. 

Hcndreid^, Stella, 318 E. 77th St., New York City. 
Hendrickson, Velma W., 44 Norwich Ave., Lynbrook, 
New York, 


Hendrix, Magdalen, Central Mo. S. T. C., War- 
rensburg, Missouri. 

Henkel, Naomi, 15416 Griggs Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Henry, Marie L., 5217 Wissahickon, Philadelphia. 

Henry, Mildred E., 463 Monastery, Philadelphia. 

Henshaw, Helen, The Albany Academy, Albany, 
New York. 

Henshaw, Marguerite I., Honesdale, Pa. 

♦Henson. Ethel M.. 3042 E. 95th St,. Seattle, Wash. 

Herbert, D. M., 2312 Belgrave Ave., N. D. G., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Herbert, Mrs. Sara M., Webster Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herche. Josephine K., Point Pleasant Beach H. S., 
Point Pleasant, New Jersey. 

Herforth. Jeanne, S. T. C., West Chester, Pa. 

Herfurth, Clarence Paul, 145 Gregory Ave., West 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Herman, C. E., Children’s Home, Louisville & Jef- 
ferson Co., Anchorage, Kentucky. 

Herrick, Mildred. Central S. T. C., Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan. 


harle G., 1605 Simpson St., Ocean View, 
Norfolk. Virginia. 

Herrmann, Rowena, Dushore, Pa. 

Herskowits, Salma M., 1321 Ridge, McKeesport, Pa. 
Hersberger, Mrs. Louise, 205 N. Washington St., 
Herkimer, New York. 

Hess, Pauline E., Supv. of Public School Music, 
c/ 0 Semor High School, Ocean Side, New York. 
Hesser, Ernest G.. New York University, 80 Wash- 
ington Square, New York City. 

Hesser, James M., 124 Eaton Ave., Hamilton, Ohio. 
HMter, Harriet H.. Winnebago County, R. R. 1. 
Rockford, Illinois. 

H^rick, Louise M., 112 S. Market St., Mechanics- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Hewitt, Mrs. F. W., 46 Main St., Granville, N. Y. 

Harrison Blvd., Boise, Idaho. 
Hibbs, Helen, Sequim, Wash. 

Hidcn, ’^^ncent A., 5818 Fleming, Oakland. Calif. 
Hiebcr, Olga E., c/o Silver Burdett & Co.. 221 E. 

20th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Higdon, Willi^ B.. 701 Eden St., Plaqucmine. La. 
Higpns, Ethel L., 129 Livingston, New Haven, Conn. 
Hi^, J^ewel L., 6158 Winthrop Ave., Chicago. 111. 

Pershing Ave.. St. Louis. Mo. 
•Hilb, Emil, Simon & Schuster, 386 Fourth Ave.. 
New York City. 

Hfll, Charles C., Sewankaka H. S., Floral Park, N. Y 
Hm, Mrs. Delos L., 91~llth St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Hill, Edgar, 1635 Mill St., Wilkinsburg. Pa. 

SHI’ Center, East Weymouth, Mass. 

Hill, Gladys L., 78 Lancaster, West Hartford, Conn, 
ftll, Josephine S., 840 21st St.. San Bernardino, Cal. 
Hill, Kat^ne G., 1206 Meadow, McKeesport, Pa. 
Hil , M. Denise Milford H. S.. Milford, Conn. 
Hill, Margaret Ellen, Ly>ine, Ore. 

Hill, Ruth B., 335 W. Tenth St., Anderson, Ind. 
Hi}}. S. Min^, 85 Homer St.. Providence, R. I. 
Hit is. Mrs. Grace M., 7354 Mcrnll Ave., Chicago. 
Hillman, Lois, c/o Mrs. G. W. Searls, Lyndonville, 
New York. 


rails, jm^s. cstner, Z04 Stanctish Ur., Syracuse. N. Y. 
Hilton, R^na H., 204 Bryant St., North Tonawanda, 
New York. 

Hindon, Ruth A.. 146 W. Coming, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Kndsl^, Mark H., Univ. of Ulinoia, Urbana, III. 
nine, Gladys, 512 N. Prairie, Kalamasoo, Mioh. 
Hine, Howard M., 31 Colby St., Rochester N Y 
Hinkelman, Ruth E.. 1919 La Salle, Los Angeles.* 
Hints, Kmer M., 1 Huestis Ct.. Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 

Hipp. Mrs. Kathleen B., Hotel Winfield Scott. Elisa- 
beth, New Jersey. 

Hippie, Dorothy, Waterman, 111. 

Hi«t. Alice Harman, 1372 Myrtle Ave., Cincinnati. 
Hut, Charles C., 1850 Hillside Dr., Glendale. Calif. 
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Hirt, Virginia F., 31 N. Main, Bainbridge, N. Y. 

Hiscox, Ethel M., Isaac Young H. S., Center Avc., 
New Rochelle, New York. 

Hislop, W. Johnston, 4384 Sherbrooke St., West' 
mount, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Hitchcock, Edith M., 1721 E. 2nd St., Long Beach, 
California. 

Hitchner, Wilbert B., Jr., Board of Education, 11th 
and Washington Street, Wilmington. Delaware. 

Hoagland, A. Miriam, 11 Appleton St., Waltham, 
Massachusetts. 

Hobart, Mrs. Mildred, Chippewa Lake, C^io. 

Hobbs, Theodosia J., 1010 Fourth Ave., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Hodes, Freda J., 1683 E. 34th St., Brookl 3 m, N. Y. 

Hodesh, Robert, 9 Park St., Northampton, Mass. 

Hodge, M. Myrtle, 1322 Lane St., Topeka, Kan. 

Hodges, Minnie May, Box 465, Marion, Ind. 

Hodgdon, Grace L., 12 Spring, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Hodson, E. L., Silver, Burdett €? Co., 221 E. 20th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hoerr, Emma M., 336 S. Atlantic, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hoffer, Ruth, Demarest Ave., Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, New York. 

Hoffman, Anna, James Monroe H. S., 1300 Boynton 
Avenue, Bronx, New York City. 

♦Hoffman, Edith M., 364 N. Main, Wilkcs'Barre, Pa. 

Hoffman, Esther, R. 1, Box 445 A, Dayton, Ohio. 

Hoffman, Florence D., 1 W. 64th St., N. Y. C. 

Hoffman, Miriam L., 1200 W. 42nd St,, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Hoffman, Raymond A,, 509 S. Wabash, Chic^o, HI. 

Hoffman. Ruth E., Union and Clinton St.. Doyles' 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Hoffman, Sylvia, 231 Beach 72nd St., Arvemc, N, Y. 

Hoffmann, Howard B., Box 485, New Palt?, N. Y. 

Hoffmann, John A., Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hoffmann, Stanley B., H. S., Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 

Hofmeister, Elizabeth, 90 Potter Ave,, Orchard Park, 
New York. 

Hogan, Bernice, 927 35tih St., Sacramento, Calif. 

Hogan, Mildred R., 455 Beach 137 St., Belle Harbor, 
New York. 

Hogue, O. W., 46 Farrington Rd., Croton-on'Hudson, 
New York, 

Hoh, Oscar, 820 Smith St., New London, Wis. 

Hohmann, Charles B., M. Hohner, Inc., 6533 Kim' 
bark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hoke, Ethel R,, Springfield Center, Otsego County, 
New York. 

Hoke, Meryl, 1603 W. Genesee St., Syracuse. N. Y.' 

Holdemess, Mildred, 793 E. 35th St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Holford, Vivian J., 29 Elm St., Potsdam, N. Y, 

HoU, Helen R., 310 E. Church St.. Oxford, Ohio. 

Holland, Carol M., 36 Main, Gcneseo, N. Y. 

Hollander, Belle B., 20 Lincoln Parkway, Bayonne, 
New Jersey. 

Hollenbeck, Edna M., 8716 N. Syracuse St., Port' 
land, Oregon. „ v.. . 

Holliday, Irene P., 811 Second St., Santa Monica, 
California. 

Hollingsworth, Helen, 1116 W, 30th St., Indianap' 
olis, Indiana. 

Hollister, J. Kenneth, Lisbon, N. Y. 

Holloway, Birdie H., 903 W, Market St., Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

Holman, Bertha, 845 N. 4th Ave., Phoenix, Aris;. 

Holmes, Adrian E., Burlington H. S., Burlington, Vt. 

Holmes, Mrs. Ch^. B., 1880 Palmer, Larchmont, 
New York. 

Holmes, Ralph M., 905 S. 1st St., Champaign, 111. 

Holroyd, Ella L., Concord S. T. C., Athens, W. Va, 

Holroyd, Lincoln, 1512 Dudley Ave., Utica, N. Y. 

Holt, Edna C., 40 Chestnut St., Geneva, Ohio. 

Holt, Hilda, 165 W. 9l8t St., New York City. 


Holt, Mildred, Flower Hill School, Port Washington, 
New York. 

Holton, Damon D., 1509 Juniper, Norristown, Pa. 
Holtshouse, Ernestine, Tiro Consolidated Schools. 
Tiro. Ohio. 

HoU, Emil, H. S., Weirton, W. Va. 

HoUman, Herman, 115 Lehigh Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Homan, Mabel, 470 W. 24th St.. New York City. 
Homer, Horence, Box 183, York Village, Maine. 
Honaas, C. O., 554 Interlachen, Winter Park, Bla. 
Hood, Marguerite V., State Dept, of Public Instruc' 
tion, Helena, Montana. 

Hooker, H. Vernon, 605 Sunset, Rocky Mount. N. C, 
Hooker, lone, Ketdeman, California. 

H<»per, Gladys E., Silver Burdett 6? Co., 41 Union 
Square W.. New York City. 

Hooss, Ida M., 5330 Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hoover, C. Guy, Educ. Music Bureau, 434 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hoover, Don W., Toronto H. S.. Toronto, Ohio. 
Hopkins, Ell^, Gaston Jr. H. S., West Orange, N, J. 
Hopkins, Johanna M., 35'34— 84th St., Jackson 
Heights, Long Island, New York. 

Hopkins, Majel E., 2957 Wreford Avc., Detroit. 
Hopper, Aletta, Box 503, Mahwah, N. J. 

Horelick, Peter, 5552 Beacon St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Horn, Florence F., 217 N. Walnut St., Milford. Del. 
H^sfall, Mrs. Wm., 1007 S. 2nd St., Marshfield, 
Oregon. 

Horstman, Ida A., 3638 Cleveland, St. Louis, Mo. 
Horton. Alta. 418 Windsor St.. Reading. Pa. 

Horton, Lewis H., Morehead S. T. C., Morehead. Ky. 
Horton. Ruth. 1670— 7l8t St.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Hosking, Jeanette. 215 High, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Hwley, Norma L., 240 E. Broadway, Port Jefferson, 
New York. 

Hosmer, Elmer S., 37 Progress St., Pawtucket. R. I. 
Hosmer, Helen M., 12 Hamilton St., Potsdam, N. Y. 
Hostetter, Mrs. Beulah, 950 Grosvcnor PL, Oakland, 
California. 

Hottingcr, Norma, 1410 Gilpin St., Denver, Colo. 
Houghton, Jeanette, N. Wild Olive St., Daytona 
Beach, Florida. 

Houghton, James R., 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
House, Hilda, 156 Jerome St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Houston, Mrs. Lillie, 166 Barbara Rd., Bcllmore, 
New York. 

Hovey, Howard, Riverhead Public Schools, River' 
head. New York. 

Howard, Betty, 23 Broad St., Pulaski, N. Y. 
Howard, Cemira, 631 Elsmere Park, Lexington, 
Howard, Geo. S., 1805 Avenue J, BroofcliTi, N. i. 
Howard, Gertrude E., 137 S. Madison Avc., Pasa' 
dena, California. 

Howard, John E., University Station Box 56, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 

Howard Mothers Circle, Mabel Frome, 2508 Elliot, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Howard, Robert M., High School, Morristown. N. J. 
Howe, Edith C., 839 Lake St., Oak Park. DL 
Howe, Helen C,, 3217 Washington, Chicago, 111. 
Howe, Margaret E., 33 Emerson, Kingston, N. Y. 
Howdl, Anabel Groves, 3102 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Howell, Julia, 2657 Harcourt Ave., Los Angeles. 
Howell, Lillian M., 9122 Miles Park, Cleveland, O. 
Howell, Mildred, 135 W. Vermont Ave., Sebring, O. 
Howells, Eric C.. 1323 Taft Rd., West Englewood. 
New Jersey. 

Howerton, George R., Hiram College, Hiram, O. 
Howes, Marie A., 2058 E. 26th St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Howes, Maude M., 59-Greenleaf St., Quincy, Mass. 
Howeth, Mary C.. 5420 Eleventh Ave., Los Angeles. 
Howland, Bet^ Milton, Kansas State Teachers Col' 
lege, Emporia, Kansas. 

Hoyt, Donald, 1816 37th St., Seattle, Wash. 

Hubbard, Bruce L.. Winnemucca, Nev. ^ „ 

Hubbard, Geo. E.. 63 Villa Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Hubrich* Mrs. Nellie M., 1180 N. 7th St.. Colton, 
California. ^ 

Huctriede, Irma, The Cortlandt Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Huddle, Mrs. Percic G., 34 Fort St., New London, 
Connecticut. ^ 

Hudson, Marcia A., 1057 11th St. N. W., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. ^ r 

Huey, Bess A., 615 Hadden, Collin|swood, N. J. 
Huff, Elizabeth, Olympia High S(±ool, Olympia. 

Washington. ^ . 

Huff, Gardner P., 6749 N. Artesian Aye., Chic^o. 
Huff, Mabel B., 64 Marine Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Huffaker, P. L.. 1115 Hamilton Blvd., Hagerstown, 
Maryland. , , . ... ^ 

Huffman. Homer E., 305 Marion Ave., Marion. O. 
Huffman, Mary Gem, 1012 Laird Ave., Parkersburg. 
West Virginia. 

Huggard, Ethel F., Junior High School No. 162. 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Hughes. Anna E.. 8737 108th St.. Richmond Hill. 

New York, vr v 

Hughes, Mrs. Bertha D., 2044 Genesee. Utica, N. Y. 
Hu^cs. Charles W., 28 Ralph,^ White Plains, N Y. 
Hughes. Dorothy T., State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, Pennsylvania. v t xt v 

Hughes. Edwin, 338 W. 89th St.. New York. N Y. 
Hughes. Helen M.. 2631 E. 14th PI.. Tulse. OUa. 
Hughes, Ruth D., 224 Broobide. Mt. Vemon N. Y. 
Hughson, Arthur 35 Tennis Ct., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Hulbert. Helen C.. 451 N. Swift St., Edgerton. Wis. 
Hull. Bertha, 222 N. Ocean Ave., Freeport, N. Y. . 
Hull. Vera Bull. 113 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Hult, Mildred A., Augustana Conservatory of Music, 
Rock Island, 111. « , . n 

Humberger, Frank L., 502 Ridge Ave., Troy, O. 
Humberger, Gaylord R., 115 Schantz Ave. E.. 

Dayton. Ohio. „ , « - . .j j n i 

Humble, Louise M., 813 Park St.. Trinidad, Cob. 
Humfeld. Charles A., 5045 Westminster PI.. St. 

Louis, Missouri. ^ t. i xt v 

Hummel. Mrs. Iva. 19 Buffard Dr., Rochester. N. Y. 
Humphrevillc, Margaret L., 304 College Ave., Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. , ^ ..r 

Humphrey, Albert. 574 31st St., Oakland, Calif. 
Humphrey, Sarah K., Wakonda, S. D. 

Humphreys, Hilda E., Bloomfield, Ind. 

Humphreys, Mrs. Louise, 43 High St., Passaic, N. J. 
Humphreys. Verna E., 100 S. Gouvemeur Ave., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Hunleth Music Co., 516 Locus St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hunt. Adeline, 1622 Paloma, Pasadena, Calif. 

Hunt, Bertha C., 531 Park Ave., Auburn. R. I, 
Hunt, Carolyn L., 14 Welshman Ct., Caldwell, N. J. 
Hunt, Harry L., 10 Pine Ter., W., Short Hills, N. J. 
Hunt, J. Irene, Wardcll Hotel, 15 E. Kirby, Detroit. 
Hunt, Lura Jean, Brockway, Mont. 

Hunt, Prentice B., 2 S, Clinton Ave., Trenton, N, J. 
Hunt, Raymon H., 1149 S. Vine, Denver, Colo. 
Hunt, Virginia B., 211 Park St., Stoneham, Mass. 
Hunter, Clarena, 316 W. Adams St., Muncic, Ind. 
Hunter, Mrs. Elsie, 2012 Noble St., Swissvale, Pa. 
Hunter, Mrs. Mary B., 1591 Franklin, Columbus, O. 
Hurd, Edna W., State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Hurey, Marie A., Public School No. 17, Fordham 
St., City Island, New York. 

Hurff, Mrs. Vera M., 4632 Woodland Ave,, Penn- 
sauken. New Jersey. 

Hurley, James £., 28 Munson St., Potsdam, N. Y. 
Hurley, John S., 139 E. 2nd St., Oswego, N. Y, 
Hurt, Bomar E., 17 Remhert, Memphis, Tenn. 

Hurt, Mary, P. O. Box 194, Bishop, Calif. 
Hutchins, Arline. Edgerton, O. 

Hutchins, John E., 208 W. 10th St., Grand Island, 
Nebraska. 

Hutchinson, Florence W., Oregon Normal School, 
Monmouth, Oregon. 

Hutdiison, George, 2520 38th St.. Long Island, N. Y. 


Hutchison, Helen, 44 Lynton PI., White Plains, N. Y. 
Hyde, Leila E., 472 Gramatan Ave., Mount Vemon, 
New York. 

Hyder, Alice, Elizabethton, Tenn. 

Hyman, John W., 257 Rosewood Dr., New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


Ide, H. A., 2064 Sierra Way, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Ingalls, Ethel G., Garfield High School, 5101 E. 

Sixth, Los Angeles, California. 

Ingalls. K. Elizabeth, 300 Elm St.. Westfield, N. J. 
Ingermann, Mitchell, 3441 Fish Ave., Bronx, New 
York, New York. 

Inglee, Emma, 186 Prospect PI., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ingraham, Osman, 255 Marshall Blvd., San Ber- 
nardino, California. 

Ingram, Alexander, 1321 Josephine, Berkeley, Calif. 
Ingram, Elsie K., 908 S. 16th St., Newark, N. J. 
Ingram, Ira J., 908 S. 16th St., Newark, N. J. 
Ingram, Thomas L., 238 Corbett Ave., San Francisco, 
California. 

Inskeep, Alice C., Board of Educ., Cedar Rapids, la. 
Ireland, Elizabeth M., 909 N. Carey, Baltimore, Md. 
♦♦Ireland. Mary E., 2414 T St., Sacramento, Calif. 
Irion, Herman, President Steinway 8? Sons, Steinway 
Hall. 109 W. 57th St., New York, New York. 
Irons, Mayme E., 1745 N. Church St., Decatur, III. 
Irvine, La Verne, 504 S. Fillmore St., Maryville, Mo, 
Isaacs, J. McK., Box 166, Westfield, N. J. 

Iverson, Maurice T., 3316 Jackson, Sioux City, la. 


Jackson, Abia F., 829 N. Fremont, Baltimore, Md. 
Jackson, Mrs. Ernest, 810 Maple, Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Jackson, Esther M., Cochranville, Pa. 

Jackson, Inez, 901 8th St., Anacortes, Wash. 

Jadcson, J. Ernest, 1105 W. Clinch Ave., Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Jackson, Sumner A., 102 Fifth St., Ridgefield Park, 
New Jersey. 

♦Jacob, C. Albert, Jr., Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co., 
132nd Alexander Ave., Bronx, New York. 
Jacobs, Edith Herst, 200 W. 70th St., New York. 
Jacobsen, Waldemar, 1357 McAllister, San Francisco. 
Jacobson, Cecile, 153 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Jacobus, Arthur E., 275 Park Ave., Orange, N. J. 
Jagnesak, Anthony, 390 Broad St., Emaus, Pa. 
Jahnke, Albert A., Thompson Falls, Mont. 

Jakey, Howard R., 829 S. Ninth Ave., Yakima, Wash. 
James, Dorothy, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

James, Frances M., 46 Barrow St., New York, N. Y. 
James, Lulu, Wolcott, Ind. 

James, Ma^, 460 Madera Ave., Youngstown, O. 
James, Philip, New York University, Wa^ngton 
Square E.. N. Y. C. 

Jamiesson, C. R., 507 Concord, El Segundo, Calif. 
Jamison, Alice, 608 Randolph St., Oak Park, 111. 
Jane, Yvonne, 80 Overpeck, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Jansky, Nelson M., 615 Salem St., Malden, Mass. 
Jaquish, John H., 5 S. Dorset, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Jardine, Mrs. John A., National Fed. of Music Qubs, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

Jasmagy, Clarence, 8026 Margaret PI., Glendale, Long 
Island, New York. 

Jay. Elizabeth, 1631 Elm St., Utica, N. Y. 

Jeffers, Edmund V., Areata, Calif. 

Jefferson, Mary, 230 Warwick Lane, Lyndiburg, Va. 
Jeffries, Rebecca P., 4859 Kensington Rd., Detroit. 
Jenh’ns, Essie B., 441 Merritt Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
Jenkins, Leonora Stubbs, 2561 B St., San Diego, 
California. 

Jenkins, Ma^ie, 408 Hancock St., Milledgeville, Ga. 
Jenks, Mrs. Lucille, 88 N. Prospect, Burlington, Vt. 
Jen-Kung, Li, c/o W. W. Lee, 3447 90A St., Jack- 
son Heights, Long Island, New York. 

Jennings, Esther L., 600 University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Jennison, Harry A., Dewitt Clinton High School, 
Mosholu Pkv^. & Navy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jensen, Irene H., Central High School, Omaha, Nch. 
Jermainne, Helen J., West Main St., Chester, Conn. 
Jeter, Beryl R., 1865 Los Flores, Eagle Rock, Calif. 
Jetter, Frank, 14 Crescent Ave., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Jewell, Mrs. Annie O., 7615 Kelly, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jewell, Merrie, 870 Seward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Jividen, Lucille, Glenford, O. 

Johannsen, Anna W., 2218 N. Summit Ave., Mil^ 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Johanson, Sigrid A., 7 First St., Ridgefield Park, 
New Jersey. , . , , , 

Johns, Elsie, Hotel Duluth, Duluth, Minn. 

Johnson, Alfre H., 1207 I^rvard St., N. W., Wash> 
ington. District of Columbia. 

Johnson, C. Pearl, University of South Dakota, Ver^ 
milion. South Dakota. « , , 

Johnson, Christine, Kanawha County Public School, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

Johnson, Donald S., 114 E. Montgomery Ave., Ard' 
more, Pennsylvania. 

Johnson, Dorothy, Edison Junior High School, West 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Johnson, Edna Cora, 199 St. Paul, Brookline. Mass. 
Johnson, Eleanor, 62 N. Robinson St., Schenectady. 
New York. 

Johnson, Gertrude E., 141 E. 28th St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Johnson, Gladys B., West Virginia State College, In-- 
stitute. West Virginia. 

Johnson, Ha^el L., 58 Burton St., Lowell, Mass. 
Johnson, Helen A., Columbia Broadcasting System, 
485 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Johnson, James, Stanton High School, Stanton, Nebr. 
Johnson, Mrs. Jeanette M., 206 Highland Ave., 
Middletown, New York. 

Johnson, Knutc L., 36 Rowland St., Palmyra, N. J. 
Johnson, L. Russell, 4080 W. Euclid, Detroit. Mich. 
Johnson, Laura E., 5060 City Line, Apt. C-'8, Phila^ 
dclphia, Pennsylvania. 

Johnson, Madeleine K., Ill Elmgrove Ave., Provi' 
dence, Rhode Island. 

Johnson, Mrs. Marguerite A., 39 Front St., Exeter, 
New Hampshire. 

Johnson. Mirk E., 515 W. 122nd St., N. Y. C. 
Johnson, Myrtle, 223 Ist Ave., N., Fargo, N. D. 
Johnson, Violet, Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Johnston, Ben E., 221 W, Indiana, Chesterton, Ind. 
Johnston, Mrs. Bernice E., 2335 Norwalk Ave,, Los 
Angeles, California. , ,, , 

Johnston, F. L., 100 Mill St., Westwood, N. J. 
Johnston, Josephine, 100 Mill St., Westwood. N. J. 
Johnston, Mrs. Marion B., 3495 Ist St., Riverside, 
California. 

Johnston, Nina, Hamlet, Ind. , 

Johnston, Norman Cecil, 1708 E. First St., Duluth, 
Minnesota. ^ 

Jones, Arthur E., Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 
Jones, Charles B., 875 E. Ninth St., Upland, Calif. 
Jones, D. Oswald, 305 N. Comdl Circle, Fort 
Waime, Indiana. 

Jones, Elsbcth, 306 Riverway, Bo^n, Mass. 

Jones, Emery T., 742 S. Ft. Thomas Ave., Ft. 

Thomas, Kentucky. _ ^ , 

Jones, Grace E., 644 Ferry Ave., W., Detroit, Midi. 
Jones, Griffith J., 2106 Surrey Road, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. . „ , . „ 

Jones, Herald A., East Orange High School, East 
Orange, New Jersey. . , * « 

Jones, Jennie L., 1172 S. Longwood, Los Angeles. 
Jones^L. Bruce, Little Rock High School, Little Rock, 

Jones, Letitia M., 8914 219th St., Queens Village, 
New YorL 

Jones, Mabel, Harriman, Tenn. , „ . 

Jones, Marjorie K., Conwell Hall, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jones, Mary E., Belgravia Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jones, Rachel, 69 Lent Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. 
Jones, Raymond W., Ginn & Co., 2301 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Jones, Vincent, One Christopher St., N. Y. C. 
Jones, W. Oscar, 731 Harrison Ave., Defiance, O. 
Jones, Zelda M., 50 Lincoln Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 
Jordan, Mrs- Spencer P., East Woodstock, Corm. 
Jorgensen, Elin K., 300 Main St., Oneonta. N. Y. 
Jorgenson, Leila J., Maquoketa, la. 

Joy, Margaret E., 706 N. Broadway, Wichita, Kan. 
Joyce, Elizabeth, 128 Daniels Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Joyce, Marie L., 1655 E. 18th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Judson, Alice M., 158 Broad, Matawan, N. J. 
♦Judson, Arthur, Columbia Concerts Corporation, 
113 W. 57th St., New York, New York. 

Jung, William C., 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 
Justice, Helen, 355 Farnsworth, Bordentown, N. J. 
Justice, John E., Beach City, O. 

Justis, Mabel Hope, 1370 Summit Ave., Springfield, 
Missouri. 


Kagey, Mrs. J. N., Seneca Indian School, Wyandotte, 
Oklahoma. 

Kalb, Abraham F.. 3425 Knox PL, Bronx, N. Y. C, 

Kalember, Dewey, Traverse City High School, Tra- 
verse City, Miichigan. 

Kaletsch, Grace, 8552 66th Rd., Elmhurst, Long 
Island, New York. 

Kallenberg, Mrs. Louise B., 113-12 93rd Ave., Rich- 
mond Hill, New York. 

Kamps, Dorothy, 298 E. Dover St., Valley Stream, 
Long Island, New York. 

Kanagy, Lulu, 1433* N. Pennsylvania St., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Kane, Margaret T., 662 Tenth St., Brookljrn, N. Y. 

Kaner, Jeanette, 11 McLean, Detroit, Mich. 

Kantzer, Barbara. Riley High School, South Bend. Ind. 

Kaplan, Bernice M., 2146 81st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kaplan, Mrs. Dorothy, 1201 E. 22nd St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Kappesser, Dorothy, 617 Scoville, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Karlstrom, Pauline W., 14231 Prevost, Detroit, Mich. 

Kam, Mrs. Lillian W., I860 Clydesdale PL, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. 

Kasin, Rose R., 376 Hillside Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Katz, Elsa, 62 78th St., BrooUyn, N. Y. 

Katz, Rose, 2300 Bronx Park, East, Apt. 5 E. Bronx, 
New York, New York. 

Kauffman, Harry M., Valley City State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota. 

Kaufman, Barney, 345 Montgomery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kaufman, Theodora, 2070 Grand Concourse, Bronx, 
New York. New York. 

Kaye, Emelie L., 607 N. Walden Dr., Beverly Hills, 
California. 

Keach, Catherine, 1211 L St., Bedford, Ind. 

Kean, Helen, Pershinc Avenue School, Newark, N. J. 

Kearns, Carroll D., 293 Main St., Greenville, Pa. 

Kccklcr, Mrs. E., Meramec Mother’s Circle, 3941 
Ohio Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Keegan, Alice E., 238 Satterthwaite, Nutley, N. J. 

Keegan, Arthur J., 99 Romaine, Jersey City, N. J. 

Keenan, Florence E., 510 Prince, Rochester, N. Y. 

Keenan, Mary J., 1826 Marine Pkwy., Brooklyn, 
New York. vt 

Keenan, T., 2 Horatio St., Manhattan, N. Y. 

Keenlcy, Richard J., Lyon 8? Hcaly, 245 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. , , -r. r 

Keevers, Marcella G., 6 Steere, Centerdale, R. I. 

Keffer, Dorothy E., 925 W. Marshall St., Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania. * . „ 

Keffer, Edna M., 132 Emerson Ave., Aspmwall. 
Pittsburgh P. O., Pennsylvania. 

Keiffer, Irma I.. Lebanon Valley College, Annvillc, 
Pennsylvania. , , _ 

Keim, Rose B., 506 Grove Ave., Johnstown, Pa. 
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Keith, Alice, 1835 Kalorama Rd., N. W,. Wash- 
ington. District of Columbia. 

Keith, Helen, 1926 A Ave., N. E., Cedar Rapids, la. 

Keizer, Henrietta, Capitol University Conservatory 
of Music, Columbus, Ohio. 

Kelder, Monica, Dwight Morrow High School, En- 
glewood, New Jersey. 

Keller, A. Russell, 420 S. 5th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Keller, Edith M., State Dept, of Education, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Kelley. Dorothy G., State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Kelley, Mrs. Joy, Marengo, III. 

Kelley, Kenneth G., 824 Dean, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Kelley, Mrs. M. J., 4319 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kelley, Mary, 24 Edgehill Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Kelley, Mary Louise, 20 Grandview Ave., Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 

Kellogg, Edna, 5157 Golden Gate, Oakland, Calif. 

Kelly, Anna R., 93 Lenox Ave,, Providence, R. I. 

Kelly. Cecilia C., 209 Lincoln PL, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Kelly, Mary T., 950 Seldon, Detroit, Midi. 

Kelly, May C., Evander Childs High School, Gun 
Hill Rd. & Barnes Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y, 

Kelly, Thomas J., Jr., 20 Lake St., Nutley, N. J. 

Kemmer, Marion, Box 699, Derby, Vt. 

Kemmerer, Martin T., 317 Schuylkill Ave., Ta- 
maqua, Pennsylvania. 

Kemmerer, Mildred, 27 N. 11th St., Allentown, Pa. 

Kempton, Persis, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 

Kcndel, John Clark, 414 14th St., Denver, Colo. 

Kendrick, Raymond H,, 5218 17th, N. E., Seattle. 

Kenesson, Helen E., 12917 Maplerow, Clevdand, 0. 

Kcnk, Laurietta, 932 Gladstone, Detroit, Mich. 

Kenley, Huldah Jane, 5550 Pocusset St., Pittsburgh. 

Kennedy, Grace L., 268 Sherman Ave., New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Kennedy, Helen M., School Administration Bldg., 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Kennedy, Vivian F., 120 South M St., Madera, Calif. 

Kenny. Sadie 100 Lefferts Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kent, Mrs. E. Kirk, 1230 Princeton Dr., Glendale, 
California. 

Kent, Mrs. R. Cloyd, Monday Afternoon Music 
Club, Marion, Virginia. 

Kent, Willys P„ 33 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 

Kenyon, Mrs. Katherine W., 86 Ketchom Ave., 
Ajmityville, Long Island, New York. 

Kem, Dorothy A., 2065 Walbert, Allentown, Pa. 

Kcmstock, Edwin N., 2078 Mapes Ave., Bronx, New 
York, New York. 

Kerr, Elixabeth, Quaker Ridge, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Kerr, Miriam Slade, Sunrise Park School, Wantagh, 
New York. 

Kessinger, Alberta, 623 11th Ave., Prospect Park, Pa. 

Kessler, Frances, 1103 Vi E. Jefferson, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Kessler, Ha?cl, 1484 E. I7th St,, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Kessler, Philip S., 74 Van Cortlandt Park South, 
Bronx, New York, New York. 

Kctman, Dorothy Lea, 650 Waverley St., Palo Alto, 
California. 

Keutter, Clyde, 1316 Madison, New York, N. Y. 

Kidney, Alice. 157 E. 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Kiess, Emma, State Teachers College, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

Kiess, Mary H., 725 Simpson St., Evanston, 111. 

Kifcr, Louise M., 70 Howe St., New Haven, Conn. 

Killgrove, William T., 1141 Winsor, S. Pasadena, 
California. 

Killough, Catherine R., 114 Magnolia Ave., Arling- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Kilpatrick, Lula, 2324 S. 49th Ave., Cicero, HI. 

Kimmdl, Mary R., Wolf Summit, W. Va. ’ 

King, Alvin J., 228 Moss Ave., Jackson, Miss. 

KiiUSi Chauncey B., Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi. 


King, Coryl, 5007 Rohns, Detroit, Mich. 

King, Estelle, 56 Floral Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 

King, Harry A.. State Normal School, Fredonia, N.Y. 

King, Lilburne D., 915 Oak St., Emporia, Kan. 

King, Mrs. Mary E., Peabody College, Graduate 
Dormitory, Nashville, Tennessee. 

King, Myra S., 34 Front St., Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

King, Mrs. Paul M., 157 Hamilton Dr., Snyder. 
New York. 

King, Paul M., Amherst Central High School, Snyder, 
New York. 

Kingsbury, C. Lawrence, West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, Buckhannon, West Virginia. 

Kingsley. Bruce G., Gardena Hi^ School, Nor- 
mandie 6? 165th Sts., Gardena, California. 

Kingsley, Estelle, 67 Park St., Montclair, N. J. 

♦Kinnear, Mrs. Loretta Knights, 27 W. 96ih St., 
New York, New York. 

Kinnear, William B., 813 W. 6th Ave., Topeka, 

Kinney, Charles M., 26 Jones St., New York, N. Y. 

Kinney, Margaret, 83 Tompkins St.. Cortland, N. Y. 

’^♦Kinscclla, Ha?el G., 2721 R. St., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Kintr, Carolyn, 63 Park Ave.. Rochester, N. Y. 

Kmchmicr, Adeline, 7427 Georgian Rd., Philadelphia, 

Kirchner, Fred, Woemer Parents Association, 3939 
Dover PL, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Kirchner, George, University of Washington, Seattle. 

Kirk, Hazel, P. 0. Box 5, Los Gatos, Calif. 

Kirk, Leonard, Cumberland Homestead, Crossville, 
Tennessee. 

Kirkpatrick, Mabelle, 120 W. Ninth St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Kirshbaum, Bernard, 727 E. 182nd 5t., Bronx. New 
York, New York. 

Kirton, Gladys, Wardlaw Junior High School, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. 

Kisch, Harriette, 2126 Maple Ave., Evanston, 111. 

Kiskaddon, Clare, 1016 S. College, Tulsa, Okla. 

Kissling, Grace P., 213 E. 5th St., Winona, Minn. 

Kitchell, Velma Irene, School of Music, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Kitchen, Dorothy, 12 Mayfair Rd,, Morris Plains, 
New Jersey. 

Kittle, Blanche A., 666 West End Ave., N. Y. C. 

Kittle, J. Leslie, Adams State Teachers College, Ala- 
mosa, Colorado. 

Kivowitz, Max W., 2253 Douglass, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Kjerstad, Clara, Canton, S. D. 

Klamroth, Wilfried, 1047 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

Klaudcr, Elizabeth, 435 Camden, Moorcstown, N. J. 

Klein, Maynard J., Newcomb College, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Kleinfelter, Helen, 619 Cumberland, Lebanon. Pa. 

Klepfer, Helen, 39 Hi^ St., Woodbury, N. J. 

Klepper, Ruth, Senior High School, Little Rock, Ark. 

Klett, Thelma, 3568 Edwards Rd., Cincinnati, O. 

Kline, Alice E., 206 S. Ann, Lancaster, Pa. 

Klinger, Rubin, 3871 Sedgwick Ave., N. Y. C,. 

Klotzman, Abram, 735 Walton Ave., Bronx, New 
York. New York. 

Klugh, Mary A., 415 Emerald St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Knapp, Clifford JC)., 629 1st Ave., Havre, Mont, 

Knapp, Harold A., 5 Meadow Lane, Brewster, N. Y. 

Knapp, Mrs. Lucile, 918 Q St., Sacramento, Calif. 

Knapp, Mrs. Mar/orie A. Casterton, 2 Johnson Ave., 
Port Jervis, New York. 

Knickerbocker, Mrs. Dorothy, 2307 0 St., Saaa- 
mento, California. 

Knierim, Elsie, 2980 Valentine Ave., Bronx. New 
York, New York. 

Km'ght, Catherine C., George Washington High 
School, 192nd 8? Audubon, Manhattan, N. Y C 

^oll, Gertrude D., 2314 25th St., Sacramento, Calif, 

Knott, Marion, 332 Carl St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Knowles, Eleanor B.. 2859 N. Marietta Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Knowles, Marion E.. 1816 Cleveland Ave.. Niagara 
Falls, New York. 
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Knowles, Muriel E., 726 Monterey, Vallejo, Calif. 
Knox, Opal C., 2453 Santa Ana, Huntington Park, 
California. 

Knudson, Emma R., 204 N. School St., Normal, 111. 
Knudson, R. L., 146 Willow Rd., Elmiiurst, III. 
Knuth, William E., San Francisco S. T. C., 895 
Faxon Ave., San Francisco, California. 

Koch, Daniel, 40 Heilman St., Tiffin, O. 

Koehler, Mrs. M. R., 87 Maple, Rutherford, N. J. 
Koehuke, Jeanette D., 1 Christopher St., N. Y. C. 
Koelbe, Adeline M., 333 E. 80th St., N. Y. C. 
Koeller, Marion, 8809 Justice Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Koetit:;, Emma C., Simms, Mont. 

Kohler, Emma M., 227 North Wayne, St. Marys, 0. 
Kohler, H. L., State College, BrooHngs, S. D. 
Kohler, M. Ruth, Gaines, Pa. 

Kohlsaat, Mrs. P. 5., Roycemore School, 640 Lincoln 
St., Evanston, Illinois. 

Kohr, Vera M., 119 W. Seventh St., Uihrichsville, 0. 
Kolberg, Marguerite, 4115 Kendall, Detroit, Mich. 
Kolleda, Betty J., 70 Momingside Dr.. N. Y. C. 
Kommer, Priscilla H., 1133 Brinckerhoff Ave., Utica, 
New York. 

Konig, Marie, 4821 11th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Konnerth, Frank J., 157 Hudson, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Kooyman, S., P. 0. Box No. 607, Clarksdale, Miss. 
Koppenhaver, Esther L., Pillow, Pa. 

Korbett, Augusta, Public School 35, 163rd St. & 
Morris Ave., Bronx, New York, New York. 
Korrer, Elsbeth, 95 Third St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Kotlarsky, Eora Rubin, 40 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. 
*Kount!, Richard, 200 W. 86th St,, New York, N. Y. 
♦Kraft, Frederick, Edw. Schuberth 6? Co., 11 E. 

22nd St., New York, New York. 

Krager, Lillian G., 510 Vinita Ave., Akron, 0. 
Kramer, A. Walter, 41 Central Park West, New 
York, New York. 

Kramer, Katherine, 9552 115th St,, Richmond Hill, 
New York. 

Kranj;, Selma, 27 Bloom, Walden Apt, 11, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Kratt, A. Raymond, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Kraushaar, O. J., 568 E. Main St., Waupun, Wis. 
Krausse, Ruth, 6618 Elmer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Kreamer, Grctchen, 550 N. Summer, Salem, Ore. 


Kregel, Marion, Cushing, Iowa. 

Kreisher, Margaret A., State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Kreittberg, Irving, 1425 Vysc, Bronx, N. Y. C. 

Kretsinger, Helen M., 4337 I5th. N. E., Seattle. 

j^ieg, Ida, Roosevelt School, 927 Hudson Ave., 
Union City, New Jersey. 

Krieger, Harry, 26 Esplanade, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Kriegcr, Stella, 26 Esplanade, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Krohn, Ernst C., 3806 Juniata St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Krone, Max T., Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. , ^ 

Krueger, Harvey E., 2815 N. 37th St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Krull, Lorle, 514 E. 33rd St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kmper, Mi^alina, 142 £. 52nd St., N. Y. C. 

Kubach, Bessie, The Angus, St. Paul, Minn. 

Kuch, Sophie L., 1346 W, Sixth St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Kuechel, Ruth, 75 Summit Rd., Elitahcth, N. J. 

Kuhlmann, Mrs. Charles, Gardenville Parent Teachers 
Ass’n, 6651 Gravois Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Kuhn, Dorothy D., 42 Dekay St., West Brighton, 
Staten Island, New York. 

Kuhn, Harold E., 2 Washburn PL, Caldwell, N. J. 

Kuhn, Haxel E., 241 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 

Kuhns, Harold E., Jr., 310 Pennsylvania Ave., Down-- 
ingtown, Pennsylvania. 

Kuite, Josephine, 600 St. Joseph, Paw Paw, Mich. 

Kimsman, Mamie E., 143 Bostwick Ave., N. E., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. . „ 

Kuper, Theodore F., 500 Park Ave., New York, N, Y. 

Kupsky, John G., Box 274, Milton, Del. 


Kurland, Frances E., Jamaica High School, Gocthic 
Tr Jamaica, Long Island, New York. 

Kur^eedt, Abigail G., 14 N. Austin Ave., Ventnor, 
New Jersey. 

Kurtz, Annie, 1610 Falck Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kusche, Florence B., 95 Locust Ave., New Rochelle, 
New York. 

Kustodowich, John, 6381 Floyd St., Detroit, Mich. 
Kuttner, Eleanor, 1133 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Kutz, Frederick B., Middletown, Dd. 

Kwalwasser, Jacob, 860 Livingston, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Kyle, Anna, Court House, Fairfield, Calif. 

Kyle, Jane E., State Teachers College, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 


Laass, Mildred. 10441 122nd St.. Richmond Hill. 
Long Island, New York. 

Lacentra, Hilda, 137 State Road, Beachmont, Mass. 

Lacy, Leslie Lee, Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 

Ladd, Helen L., Fall River High School, Fall River, 
Massachusetts. 

Lafetra, E. J., 25 Branch Ave., Red Bank, N. J. 

Lafferty, Genevieve, 664 E. Allegheny, Philadelphia. 

Lafferty, Ruth M., Glad Oaks R. D. 1, Bridgeport, 
Pennsylvania. 

Lagervall, Otto, Box 376, Manhasset, N. Y. 

Laidlaw, Harriet D., 1716 S. 10th Ave., Arcadia, 
California. 

Laing, Grace C., 774 William St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Lake, Walter, Donnellson, la. 

Lally, Marcella C., 1725 Sherman Dr., Utica, N. Y. 

Lally, Margaret M., 48 Babcock, Providence, R. I. 

Lamariana, Angelo, 191-36 113th Ave., St. Albans, 
Long Island, New York. 

Lambert, Catherine, 1605 Michigan Ave., Niagara 
Falls, New York. 

Lambert, Edna Alison, 94 Phillips, Methuen, Mass. 

Lambert, Louis L., 3671 Broadway, New York Cit7» 

Lambert, Marie F., 317 E. 30th St., New York, N. Y. 

Lambright, Marian, 4020 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit. 

Lamm, Margaret M., 848 Park PL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lammera, Ray, Ray Lammers Music House, 534 Wal- 
nut St., Cincinnatr, Ohio. 

Lamoree, Ruth F., 123 Pierpont St., Rochester, N.Y. 

Lamp, Charles J., 1480 Willard St., San Francisco. 

Lampert, Marcia E., 348 Aylesford PL, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Lancaster, Arthur J., P. O. Box 84, Portsmouth, Va. 

Lancaster, Louise, 549 Riverside Dr., N. Y. C. 

Landers, Marie Louise, 238 Christopher St., Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 

Landes, E. Leighton, 525 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 


Springs, Missouri. 

Landy, Nora, 161 E. 89th St., New York, N. Y. 
Lane, Catherine O., State Normal School, Fredonia, 


New York. 

Lane, G. E., 23 South Dr., Valley Stream, N. Y. 
Lane, Lucile, 244 W. Orange St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Lane, Modena Scovill, 26 E. Tenth St., N. Y. C. 
Lang, Mrs. Allene M., 296 Woodside Ave., Ridge- 


wood, New Jersey. 

Lang, Mrs. Maragaret Lamhcck, 1737 Bel Aire Dr., 
Glendale, California. _ 

Langbein, Amy M., 407 Linden Blvd., N. Y. C. 
Langenbahn, Adelc E., 632 Hanover PL, Mount 
Vernon, New York. 

Langsam, Rose D., 22 Grove St., New York, N. Y. 
Lanigan, Elizabeth M., 65 Rutgers, Rochester, N, Y, 
Lansing, J. Stanley, 223 First St., Scotia, N. Y. 
Lantz, Edwin W., High School, Galesburg, HI. 
Lapham, G. Frank, Corinth, N. Y. 

Lapitino, Rose, 7 Van Dam St., New York, N. Y. 

La Prade, Ernest, National Broadcasting Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York. 

Larrick, Jean E., 179 Bridge St., Chillicothc, 0. 
Larsen, l^nnic M., 1924 S6th St., Kenosha, Wis. 
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Larson, Mrs. Jane, 59 Bradford Rd., Schenectady, 
New York. ^ . 

Larson, WiUiam S., Eastman School of Music, Roches^ 
ter, New York. . 

Laska, Herman, 1712 W. 7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lastayo, Mrs. Katherine, Emerson High School, Union 
City, New Jersey. ^ ^ 

Lattcmcr, Charles G., 204 Hampton Rd., Syracuse, 
New York. 

Lauder, Mrs. Mildred S., 16903 Evanston, Detroit. 
Lauenstcin, Elsa, 835 Washington, Evansville, Inch 
Laughlin, Hugh F., 429 Thompson, E. Liverpool, 0. 
Laverty, Helene, Murray City, 0, 

Lavin, Ruth I., 148'20 88th Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Lavinsky, Sylvia, 267 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 
Law, Josephine L., 6 Berkeley PL, Cranford, N. J* 
Lawder, Irene A., 716 E. 33rd St., Baltimore, Md. 
Lawler, Vanett, 2326 Lincoln Park W.. Chicago. 
Lawless, Clarence F., 715 N. McKinley, Sand Springs. 

Oklahoma. , vt t 

Lawrence, Mrs. Anita, 439 Claremont, Teaneck, N.J. 
Lawrence, Clara E., State Teachers College, Valley 
City, North Dakota. ^ „ 

Lawrence, M. E., School No. 13, Rochester, N. Y. 
Lawrence, M. Elizabeth, Miami University, Music 
Education Dept., Oxford, Ohio. 

Lawrence, Thomas R., South Oak St., California, Mo. 
Lawrey, Emily, 2870 Coleridge Rd., Cleveland H^., 
Ohio. 

Lawson, David T., 1800 Oakley, Topeka, Kan. 
Lawton, Marie, 59 Franklin St., Lewiston, Me. 
Laxson, Robert, c/o Public Schools, Ontario, Ore. 
Layne, Ethel Stowasser. Grantsville, W. Va. 

Lea, j^s. Helen, 402 Prospect St., Westfield, N. J. 
Leach, Mrs. Almyra, 428 Brook Ave., Passaic, N. J. 
Leach, Mrs. Marjorie W., 2704 Channing Way. 
Berkeley, California. 

Leach, May C., 172 High, North Andover, Mass. 
Leachman, Constance, 3201 West Ave., Newport 
News, Virginia. 

Leahey, Christine, 2506 B. Milton, Overland, Mo. 
Leake, Mrs. Esther C., 2211/2 N* Holly St., Medford, 
Oregon, 

Learning, Marjorie, 1540 Dean, Highland Park, 111. 
♦•Leavitt, Helen S,, 15 Ashburton PL, Boston, Mass. 
Le Baron, Harrison D., Alabama College, Montevallo, 
Alabama. 

Lebo, C. R., 76 £. Cuyahoga Falls Ave., Akron, O. 
Lebo, Minerva E., Eliiabeth Manor Apartment, Up^ 
per Darby, Pennsylvania. 

Leboeuf, Lucille D., 94 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Leckner, John G., Lorens Publishing Co., N, Y. C, 
Leddy, Mabd B., 35 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lee, Florence A., State Teachers College, West Ches' 
ter, Pennsylvania. 

Lee, PaO'Ch’en, 284 W. College St., Oberlin, O. 
Lceder, Joseph A., Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Leedy, Camille, 500 Knickerbocker PI., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Leedy, CliBord £., c/o Santa Barbara State College, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Lees, Mima P., 1609 Washington St,, Denver, Colo. 
Le Faire, Hilda M., 21 Ed^ St.. Baldwin, Long 
Island, New York. 

Lefavor, Carroll, 107 Elm St., Belpre, 0. 

Lefchick, John, 48 Washington Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 


LeFevre, Ethel, 656 N. 15th St., Sebring, O. 
•LeSel, Jessie E., 212 Cheyenne Apts., Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

LefrsJc, Eliaabeth, 2306 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Legg, Pansy, 710Vi N. Ha%el St., Danville, 

Leggett, Mrs. Mary D., 308 Broadway, Pella, la. 
Legro, Lillian A„ 28 Lucrest, Port Washington, N. Y. 
Ldunan, George F. B., 525 Bellefonte Ave., Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Lehman, Laura May, 105 E. Clinton Ave.. Johns' 
town. New York. 


Lehman, Wilbur H., 94 W. AmasKin PL, Columbus. 
Ohio. 

Lehmann, C. A., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Lehmann. Esther, 1630 Church St., Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Lehmann, Margaret E., 318 Mentor, Painesville. 0. 

Leighton, Winifred, Box 78, Sitka, Alas^. 

Leimbrock, Mildred, 1604 E. 13th, Apt. 2, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Lcinhart, Mrs. Helen Terrel, Oviedo High School, 
Oviedo, Florida. 

Leist, Margaret L., Jefferson County School, Lake* 
land, Kentucky. 

Lekvold, A. D., 313 E. Broad St., Angola, Ind. 

Lenio, Mary A., 120 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

Lenox, Robert L., 29 Garfield St., Waverly, N. Y. 

Lent?, Ruth M., 1241 N. 27th St., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Lent, Doris E., 740 Hazelwood, Detroit, I^ch. 

Lent, Elsie E., 740 Hazelwood, Detroit, Mich. 

Leonard, Beldon C., Max Arthur Apts., Winchester, 
Indiana. 

Leonard, Edith Salyer, Hamilton High School. 2955 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, California. 

Leonard, Walter C., 161 W. 92nd St., Manhattan, 
New York, New York. 

Lesinsky, Adam, Whiting City Schools, Whiting, Ind. 

Leslie, Elizabeth F., 522 N. St. Clair, Pittsburgh, jPa. 

Leuchs, Fritz A. H„ New Utrecht High School, 80th 
St. y 16tli Ave., New York, New York. 

Levan, Herbert C., 2314 Main St., Parsons. Kan. 

Leverton, Mrs. Elsie, 33 Riverside Dr., N. Y. C. 

Levi, Irene Adler, 614 S. St. Andrews PL, Los An' 
geles, California. 

Levine, Nathaniel G., 1210 Carrol, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Levy, Ben, P. 0. Box 134, Bayonne, N. J. 

Levy, Esther D., 776 Mace Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. 

Levy. Ezekiel, 101 20th St., West New York. N. J. 

Lewis, Clinton, 217 Center St., San Rafael, Calif. 

Lewis, Jessie D., 143 Ninth St., Lakewood, N. J. 

Lewis, John W.. Jr., 999 Pelham Pkwy., N. Y. C. 

Lewis, Leo Rich, 20 Professors Row, Tufts College, 
Massachusetts. 

Lewis, Mildred, 218 Arlington Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

Lewis, Muriel W., Verona Public Schools, Verona, 
New Jersey. 

Library, Edwin Watts Chubb, Athens, Ohio. 

Library, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 

Library, The, John B. Stetson University, De Land, 
Florida. 

Library, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Licht, Martha. Urbana, Ohio. 

Lichtenstein, Hilda J., 255 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Lichtenstein, Mrs. Sarah G., 40 Monroe St., New 
York, New York. 

Lichtman, Joseph, 235 W. 102nd St., Manhattan, 
New York, New York. 

Lichty, Mrs. J. A., Jr., 1099 Genesee St., Rochester, 
New York. 

Liebcrman. Lillie L., 237 W. 167th St., N. Y. C. 

Light, Sara E., 332 W. Main St., Annville, Pa. 

Lightbody, Helen, 3 Wakefield St., Rochester, N. H. 

Lillicrapp, Arthur, 15 Surrey Lane, Hempstead, N, Y. 

Lillicrapp, Mrs. Sue G., 15 Surrey Lane, Hempstead, 
New York. 

Lilly, Irving, 34 Hadden Ave., Collingswood, N. J. 

Lillywhite, Jesse, High School, Southampton, N. Y. 

Lindhorst, Mrs. H., Pres. Gundlach Mothers Circle, 
5610 St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Lindsay, Anna L., Va. State College for Negroes, 
Ettrichs, Virginia. 

Lindsay, Edna, 21 Academy, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

••Lincisay, George L., Adsoinistration Bldg., Park' 
way at 2l8t St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Lindsey, Ann Marie, State Normal School, Fredonia, 
New York. 

Lindstrum, Ruth, 365 Nelson Ave., Grantwood, N, J. 

Linger, Roderick B., Romney, W. Va. 

Lingo, J. CoUins, 220 N. Ninth St., Newark, N. J. 
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\ink, Esther L., 226 Southampton St., Buffalo, New 
York. 

Linnell, Adelaide, State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minnesota. 

Linnell, Bertha, 418 College Ave., Northfield, Minn. 
Lippincott. Ruth, 2425 Bexley Park Rd., Columbus, 

Lippy, Earl, 141 E. 61st, New York, New York. 
Lipshitr, Bella, 1571 E. Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Liston, Helene E., 8775 97th St.. Woodhaven, Long 

Island, New York. „ 

Little, Mildred E., 408 Wiley St., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Little, Miriam, Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Littlefield, L. R., 155 Prospect Ave., New Brighton, 
New York. 

Littlejohn, Elfleda, 701 E. Main, Kent, Ohio. 

Lita, Dahlia, 5379 Boulevard, North Bergen, N. J. 
Litxinger, Robert, 1175 Washington St., Indiana, Pa. 
Livingston, Carrie E., High School, Paulsboro, N. J. 
Lloyd, Alice E., 614 N. 7th St., Cambridge, Ohio. 
Lloyd, Hazel E., 706 N. Lotus Ave., Chicago, III. 
Lloyd, Herbert, 603 N. Church, Bound Brook, N. J. 
Lobbato, Joseph F., 92 Monroe PI., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Lobenthal, Mrs. Lee, 667 W. 161st St., N. Y. C. 
Lockard, Gladys G., 1751 New Hampshire Ave. N. 

W., Washington, District of Columbia. 

Locke, Ruthe Kingsbury, 31 N. Main, Waterbury, Vt. 
Lockett, David, 500 Riverside Dr., New York, N. Y. 
Lockhart, Bertha A., 5650 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lockhart, Lee M., Board of Education, Forbes & 
Bellefield, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Loftus, Anne, 5932 M^herson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Logan, Harriet, 11 Nesbitt St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Logan, Mrs. Ida C., 842 The Almeda, Berkeley, Calif. 
Lohman, Marie, Grover Cleveland High School, 
Ridgewood Queens, New York. 

Lohmann, Bernhard, 1673 Second Ave., N. Y. C. 
Lomb, Henry C,, 133 E. 80th St., New York, N. Y. 
Lombard, Winona, 28 Mitchell PI., White Plains, 
New York. 

Loney, Andrew, Jr., 301 Spring St., La Grande, Ore. 
Long, Margaret E., Reno, Pa. 

Longan, Elsie J., Collinsville, Conn. 

Longman, Hazel, 927 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Longsdorff, Dorothy O., 219 E. Main St., Monticello, 

Loomis, Emily, 70 Momingside Dr., N. Y. C. 
Loomis, Louise, R. D. No. 8 Crafton Sta,, Pittsburgh. 
Loos, John G., 1414 A North 11th St., Reading, Pa. 
Lorence, Ruby Arm, Mills College P. O,, Calif. 
Lorenz, Karl, Lorenz Publishing Co., 501 E. Third 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

Lorenzen, Fern, 214 S. Mitchell, Arlington Heights, 
Illinois. ^ ^ , 

Lossing, Lavema, 454Vi N. Oakhurst Dr., Beverly 
Hills, California. , vr r 

Loudis, Anthony J., High School, Teaneck, N. J. 
Lounsberry, Claude E., 38 W. 11th St., Huntington 
Station, New York. 

Love, Edna Barr, Modesto Junior College, Modesto, 
California. „ 

Lovelace, Mrs. Ella, 1309 S. 7th St., Waco, Texas. 
♦♦Low, Henrietta Baker, 615 Greenwav Apts,, 34lh 
&' Charles Sts., Baltimore, Maryland, 

Low, Lida J., State Teachers College, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. , ^ 

Lowden, Alice M., 2139 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit. 
Lowe, Annetta M., 521 E. 6th St., Bloomington. Ind. 
Lowe, Joel, Creston High School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. „ ^ 

Lowman, Mary R., Teacher of Music, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Lowrie. Alice C., 1104 N. Broad St., Galesburg. Ul. 
Lowrie, Blanche E., 64 Union Ave., Irvington, N.J. 
Lowry, Charles H., 390 Woodbine Ave., S. E., 
Warren, Ohio. , _ 

Lowry, Margaret, 419 W. Sixth Ave., Corsic^a, Tex. 
Lubin, Ernest, 301 W. 108th, New York, N. Y. 


Lubin, Mrs. Mary S., 414 W. 145th St., N. Y, C, 
Lucas, Claudine, 159 Bishop St., Watertown, N. Y. 
Lucas, Mary, 347 Front St., Florence, N. J. 

Lucey, Michael H., Julia Richman High School, New 
York, New York. 

Luckenbill, Donald, 536 Walnut St., Freeland, Pa. 
Ludgatc, Dorothy, 2296 Victoria, Beaumont, Texas. 
Ludman, Jean, 1361 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ludwig, William F., Ludwig & Ludwig, 1611 N. 

Lincoln St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Luippold, Virginia, 15 Alwin PL, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Luke, Elizabeth G., 45 Barker St., Fredonia, N. Y, 
Luker, Frank H., 103 Bronxville Rd., Bronxville, 
New York. 

Lund, Helen, 302 9th St., San Bernardino, Calif. 
Lundkvist, Lyllis D., P. O. Box 323, Compton, Calif. 
Luoma, Charles, 543 Parkman Rd., S. W., Warren, 
Ohio. 

Lusson, Mary G., Fenger High School, 112th & 

Wallace St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Lustig, Fred, 565 W. 190th St., New York, N. Y. 
Luther, Verna H., 189 Washington Ave., Muskegon, 
Michigan. 

Lutton, Charles E., Clark'Brewer Agency, 64 E. 

Jacbon Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

Luvaas, Morten J., Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Luzader, Maud, 414 S. W. Morrison. Portland, Ore. 
Lyders, Matthew, 692 Flower City PL, Rochester, 
New York. ^ ^ . 

Lyman, Ralph H., 357 W. 10th St.. Claremont. Calif. 
Lynch, Anna R., John J. Pershing Jr. High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. . „ « . 

Lynch, Arline E., 740 Leavenworth, San Franasco. 
Lynch, Mary V., 78 Upsala St., Worcester. Mass. 
Lynn, H. Leroy, 329 E. Court St., Urbana. Ohio. 
Lynt, Barbara C., 13 Colony St., ^dsley, N. Y. 
Lyons, Katherine, 20 Murray PL, Princeton, N. J. 
Lytch, Mrs. Christabell M., Head, Public Sdxwl 
Music Dept., Columbia College, Columbia, S. C. 

McAllister, A. R., Joliet Twp. High School, Joliet. 

Illinois. ^ ™ r. t i 

McAllister, Forrest L., Joliet City Elementary Schools, 
Joliet, Illinois. , ^ 

McAllister, Kathryn, 500 W. 110th S^. N. Y. C. 
McArdle, Mary P.. 211 Bigham St., Pittsburgh. F&, 
McArthur, Grace E.. 1001 S. Arch, Aberdeen. S. D. 
McAvoy, Mildred, 2905 S. Salina, Syracuse. N. Y. 
McBride, Helen, Cortland Apts. 354. Louisville, Ky. 
McBride, Helen. 482 E. 167th St., Bronx. N. Y. C. 
McBride, Heloise M., 604 E. 5th St., Tucson. Ariz. 
McBridge, William B., R. R. 1, Lima. Ohio. 
McCabe, Catherine E., 33-49 161st St., Flushing. 
Long Island, New York. 

McCaffrey, Margaret. 193 Fenimore, Brookl^m, N. Y. 
McCall, Eileen, 1904 Parker St., Berkeley, Calif. 
McCall, Georgia, 14 Newton, Binghamton, N. Y. 
McCampbell, A. D., Cumberland University. Le- 
banon, Tennessee. . r. t-r 

McCargar, Dorothy. 324 Olive Ave., Piedmont, Calif. 
McCarty, Nellie G.. 160 J^rd St., N. Y. C.^ 
McCaskill, J. L., Senior Hi^ SAool, Meridian, Miss. 
McCauley. Clara J., 2007 Lake. Knoxville, T^. 
McCauley, Lee C., Rhode Island State College, 

Kingston, Rhode Island. 

McCauley, Mary W., 310 Glen Dr., Sausalito, Calif. 
McCawIey, Maude, Sheet Music Service. Inc., 618 
Park Ave., S. W., Portland, Oregon. 

McClelland, Hubbard. Aberdeen PubHc School, Aber- 
deen, Washington. . , vt v n 

McClelland, Maud, 110 Momingside Dr., N. Y. G. 
McClintock, Goldie I., 84 ^Sexton St. Struthers O. 
McCloskcy, Mrs. Ellen Hall, 14 North Ave., Eliza- 
beth. New Jersey. . 1 c t. t 

McClure, Ann D., Conneau^ille Vocational School. 

Conneautville, Pennsylvania. 

McCoard. Charles N.. Box 334, Tuolumne. Calif. 
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McColiister. Edith, Rawlins, Wyo. 

McCollough, Alma V., Chicora, Pa. 

McConachie, Isabelle, 21 Sewall St., Augusta, Me. 

♦*McConathy, Osbourne, 24 Snowden PI., Glen 
Ridge, New Jersey. 

McConnell, Sarah, 717 Wright St., La Salle, III. 

McConnell, Stanlie, Malveme Public Schools, Ma^ 
veme. Long Island, New York. 

McCook, Lilian Gerow, Louisiana State Normal Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

McCord, Charles, 507 North St., Healdsburg, Calif. 

McCormick, Arthur, 67 ISth St., Ambridge, Pa. 

McCormick, Mrs. Winifred, 6 Genessee Park Blvd., 
Rochester, New York. 

McCoy, Lester, Sr. High School Bldg., Eveleth, Minn. 

McCoy, Marian, 136 Jefferson Ave., Hasbrouck 
Heists, New Jersey. 

McCreary. Herbert J., Public School 18, New Brigh* 
ton, Staten Island, New York. 

McCreary, Mary E., Box 134, Port Royal, Pa. 

McCrum, William H., 37 Spring, Nutley, N. J. 

McCue, Ella T., Public School 71, 188 E. Seventh 
St., New York, New York. 

McCumber, H. C., R. D. 1, Geneva, N. Y. 

McCune School of Music 6? Art, 200 N. Main St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

McCutchan, Grace J., R. 3, Box 715, Evansville, Ind. 

McCutchan, Robert G., School of Music, De Pauw 
Univ., Greencastle, Indiana. 

McCutcheon, Marion S., 459 E. 29th St., Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

McDavid, Nina, 41 W. 64th. New York. N. Y. 

McDermott, Glenne Marie, 4616 Calhoun, Hotel 
Dearborn, Dearborn, Michigan. 

McDermott, Teresa, 18 May, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

McDonald, Gertrude E., 506 Eastern Pkwy., Brook' 
lyn. New York. 

McDonald, Martina, 93 Moraine St., Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts. 

McDonnell, Miss, Public School 206, Avenue V 8? 
E. 22nd St., Brooklyn, New York. 

McEachem, Edna, N. J. State Teachers College, Up' 
per Montclair, New Jersey. 

McElhiney, Alice, 53 Brett St., Brockton, Mass. 

McElvaney, Maude P,, Fort Stockton High School, 
Fort Stockton, Texas. 

McEwen, Merrill C., State College, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 

McFarland, Mrs. W. L., Barbi^on Plara, N. Y. C. 

McFarlane, Marjorie, Imperial County Court House, 
El Centro, California. 

McGibb, John, 103 Bank St., Attleboro, Mass. 

McGill, Robert J., 16 Munson St., Potsdam, N. Y. 

McGinn, Helen A., 1591 E. I7ih St., BrooHyn, 
New York. 

McGovern, Mary C., 1058 Clay Ave., N. Y. C. 

McGranahan, Elitab^ B., 203 N. Wabash, Wheel' 
ing. West Virginia. 

McGriff, Mrs. L. L, S. T. C., Livingston, Ala. 

McGroarty, Mrs. Margaret J., 2451 York St., Den' 
ver, Colorado. 

McGunigle, Gertrude E., 52 Colberg Ave., Roslin' 
dale, Massachusetts. 

McGurritt, Mary Irene, 717 Lafayette Ave., S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

McHugh, Mary C., 415 W. 23rd St., N. Y. C. 

McHugo, Eileen, 1546 Dudley Ave., Utica, N. Y. 

Mcllroy, James, Jr., 129 Wjrnoka, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mclnemcy, Anna L., IS Francis Ave., Auburn, R. I. 

Meintire, Alice, 427 N. Broome, Wilmington, Del. 

McIntosh, David S., 504 S. Forest, Cardondale, 111. 

McKay, Helen E., 22 W, 77th St., New York City. 

MdKay, Mary. 2222 Maple Ave., Evanston, 111. 

McKay, Sarah E., Route 2 Muhlenberg, Reading, Pa. 

McKee, Mrs. Amy W., 1584 San Nicholas St., 
Ventura, California. 

MdSIee, Edna L., 303 Oak St., Pullman, Wash. 

McKee, Genevieve, 750 Euclid, Long Beach, Calif. 


McKee, Louise, 889 Washington, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McKelvey, Charlotte B., 5117 l^laski, Philadelphia. 

McKelvey, Eva M., 2842 York St., Denver, Colo. 

McKenna, Elizabeth, 201 Hamilton Ave., New 
Brighton. New York. 

McKenna, Gertrude V., Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

McKenna, Marie A., 121 Taylor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McKenna, Teresa, 453 — 41st St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

McKenzie, Barbara, 16 Alcatraz PL, Mill Valley, 
California. 

McKenzie, Duncan, Carl Fischer, Inc., 62 Cooper 
Square, New York City. 

McKenzie, Edward G., P. 0. Box 1444, Wenatchee, 
Washington. 

McKenzie. Mrs. L. B., Palm Beach H. S., West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 

McKenzie, Violette, 1200 Pennsylvania, Denver, 
Colorado. 

McKcough, Ellen M., Public School 177, 46 Monroe 
Street, New York City. 

McKinley, Ethel G., 6347 Irving Ave., Merchant' 
ville. New Jersey. 

McKinley Hi^ School Mothers Club, 2156 Russell, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

McLarty, Margaret, 377 Heberton Ave., N. Y. C. 

McLarty, Thelma, 377 Heberton Ave., N. Y. C. 

McLaughlin, Constance, 50 Aberdeen, St. Louis, Mo. 

McLcllan, Mrs. Myrtle, 934 Wilson, Fresno, Csiif. 

McLennan, Marjorie, 115 Myrtle St., Hanford, Calif. 

McManis, Ruth, West Union, Ohio. 

McManus, Mildred. 1627 W. 37th Ave., Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

McMichael, Gertrude Rogers, Box 854, Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma. 

McMillan, Eileen L., Public Schools, HastingS'on' 
Hudson, New York. 

McNamara, AnnaL., 334— 83rd St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

McNaughton, C. David, Indian Mountain School, 
Lakeville. Connecticut. 

McNeal, Alma, 304 E. Main St., Lebanon, Ind. 

McNeil, Carol M., S. T. C. Inst., 220 N. Agassiz 
Street, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

McNefl, J. Douglas, 215 E. 18th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McNull, John F., 2810 Bedford, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McNulty, Dorothy, 343 Paulison, Passaic, N. J. 

McQuaid, iUdia, 1151 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McQueen, Esther, 322 Washington St., Hempstead, 
Long Island, New York. 

McQueeney, Florence, 84 Hubinger St., New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

MeSwyny, Mary, 1800 Albermarle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McTaggart, Edwin G., 410 Capitol, Pierre, S. D. 

McVeigh, Josephine, 518 E. 29th St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

McVeigh, Margaret, 48' 3 2— 48th, Woodside, N. Y. 

MeWhirter, John A., 2613 Capital, Des Moines, la. 

Maaser, Helen, 26 S. College St., Athens, Ohio. 

Mabie, Helen K., 27021 Lake Rd., Bay Village, 0. 

MacArthur, Mrs. Sadie A., 143 Fire Island Ave., 
Babylon, New York. 

Macaulay, Katherine B., 256 King Ave., Detroit. 

MacBumey, T. N., Fine Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

MacCarthy, Mrs. Hector D., 35'19 150th St.. Hush' 
ing. Long Island, New York. 

MacCarthy, Hector D., 35'19 150th St., Flushing, 
Long Island, New York. 

MacConnell, Marie F., Wadlcigh H. S., 215 W. 
114th Street, Manhattan, New York City, 

MacCoy, H. B., 20 Lansdowne Ct., Lansdowne, Pa. 

MacCidloch, Jennie M., 254 Knox Ave., Cliffside 
Park, New Jersey. 

MacDonald, Alice C., 9 Capron St., Uxbridge, Mass. 

MacDonald, Geraldine, Rt. 2, Box 75, Puente, Calif. 

h^^onald. Hazel, Maryland State Normal Sdhool, 
Towson, Maryland. 
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MacDonald, Helen, Hotel Carlten, Rockville Center, 
New York. 

MacDonald, Mrs. Leah Moyer, 547 Indianola Rd., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

MacDonald, Marie, Thomas Jefferson H. S,, Pennsyl' 
vania and Dumont Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

MacDonald, Mary E., 4 Lawrence, Potsdam. N. Y. 

MacDonald, Robert, 102 Highland, Yonkers, N. Y. 

MacDougall, Bertha, 1790 Washington, Baker, Ore. 

MacDougall, Elisabeth G., 29 Dover Rd., Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 

MacFaddin, John W., 417 S. State St., Dover, Del. 

MacFaddin, Richard, Box 88, Felton, Del. 

MacGregor, Helen, 262 Park, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Machell, Montague A., 707 Latham, Phoenix, Aria. 

Machirron, Helen, Willamette Univ., Salem, Ore. 

Macintosh, Mary Otile, 2717 Arizona Ave., Santa 
Monica, California. 

Mackay, Eleanor C., 230 S. Second Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, New York. 

Mackay, Marie Ina, 250 — 13th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MacKenric, Alice M., 18th and E Sts., San Ber^ 
nardino, California. 

Mackey, Kaarlo, 1131 W. 6th St., Ashtabula, Ohio. 

MacKinder, Irene, 1821 6th Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

MacLean, Dorothy, 7 Huested Dr., Old Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 

MacLean, Ida E., 2117 John Ave., Superior, Wis. 

MacLean, Twyla P., Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MacLean, Viola E., 4163 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ul. 

MacLennan, Orca, 69 Memorial PI., Manhasset, Long 
Island, New York, 

MacManus, Eileen, 150 Calla St., Providence, R. I. 

MacMichael, Maxwell, Perth Amboy H. S., Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey. 

Maddox, Mrs. Jane B., Takoma Silver Spring Jr. H. 
S., Philadelphia and Chicago, Silver Spring, Md, 

•*Maddy, Joseph E., Box 608, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Madison, Eleanor J., 299 W, Englewood Ave., West 
Englewood, New Jersey. 

Madsen, Rev. Cletus P., St. Ambrose College, Daven* 
port, Iowa. 

Magdsick, Hilda E., 105 Elm St., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Magidoff, Bella, 2799 Ocean Pkwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Maguire, Mary J., 104 E. 12th St., Alton, 111. 

Mahan, Gertrude Z., 73 Jenks, Central Falls, R. I. 

Mahan, Judith, 311 N. 10th St., Boise, Idaho. 

Mahar, Mary, 121 W. Borden, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mahoney, Nellie F., 80 Vicksburg, San Francisco. 

Mahood, Mrs. Herbert L., 86 Durand Rd., Maple^ 
wood. New Jersey. 

Maier, Hermann R., 240 Alpine PI., Tuckahoe, N, Y. 

Majeski, John F., 113 W. 57th St., New York City. 

Makovsky, Boh., 210 West, Stillwater, Okla. 

Maladey, Elizabeth, 7114 Kelley St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Malin, Donald F., Lyon & Healy, 64 E, Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

♦Malloy, Prof. H. E., 314 W. 7th St., Hays, Kan. 

Malloy, Mrs. Jeannette W., 2801 Boulevard, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

Maloney. Grace E., 201 W. 16th St., N. Y. C. 

Maloney, Julia, Public School No. 206, Avenue V 
and 22nd Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Maker, Hannah G., 135 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Mancini, Frank, Route 4, Box 893, Modesto, Calif. 

Mandarino, Mrs. Catherine, 9513 — 43rd Ave., Elm- 
hurst, New York. 

Mandel, Mrs. Ruth B., 485 Ocean, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mandelkem, Bernard, 208 S. Union St., Kennett 
Square, Pennsylvania. 

Mangan, Martha, 138 Fage Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mangrum, Jessie, 5560 Pershing, St. Louis, Mo. 

Manlove, Ruth C., 603— 66th Ave., Oak Lane, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mann, Charlotte Louise, Clevdand H. S., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Mann, Ella C., Jordan Jr. H. S., Minneapolis. Minn. 


Mann, Mrs. Mabel F., Prospect St., Bloomfield, Conn. 
Mannw, Esther, 1638 W. 12th St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Mannix, Ethel K., 10 Sheridan Sq., New York City. 
Mansfield, Phyllis, 134 New Market Rd., Garden 
City, Long Island, New York. 

Mantcll, M. Gladys, 713 Myrtle, Watertown, N. Y. 
Manus, Samuel, Alfred Music Co., 145 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 

Marantz, Samuel, 181 Goodwin Ave., Newark, N. J, 
Marasca, Medina M., Main St., East Hampton, N. Y. 
Marble, Manette, 209 N. Prospect St., Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

Marchant, May, 422 Linden St., Camden, N. J. 
Marcus, Augusta C., 210 Hart Blvd., West New 
Brighton, Staten Island, New York. 

Margrave, Russell L., Union H, S., Casa Grande, 
Arizoiu. 

Marine, Annie Lula, Shannon School, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

Marincllo, Laura G., New Utrecht H. S., 80th St. 

and 16th Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

Marino, Peter C., Pawling School, Pawling, N. Y. 
Markell, Ruth, 1147 Lincoln Ave., Pasadfena, Calif. 
Marker, Jessie E., 234 W. Adams St., Los Angeles. 
Markham, Geraldine, 9 Fayette, Watertown, Mass. 
Markham, Margaret, 960 Central, Albany, N. Y. 
Markham, Mary A., State Normal School, Castleton, 
Vermont. 

Marks, Alice M., 1495 Popham, Bronx, N. Y. C. 
Markwaltcr, Lucille, 1402 Glenn Ave., Augusta, Ga. 
Marmor, Alice, 10 Ml— 118th St.. Richmond Hill, 
New York. 

Maroncy, Paul A., 12 Hamilton St., Potsdam. N. Y. 
Marquis, Clara O., 112 Brookfield, Lawrence, Mass. 
Marquis, Kenneth, Bd. of Ed., Middletown, N. Y. 
Marsh, C. Carolyn, Trumansburg Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Marsh, Mrs. Harriet, 626 Hastings St., E. E., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Marsh, L. J., 117 Mason St., Rodiester, N. Y. 
Marsh, Manetta, 15 N. Church, Cortland, N. Y. 
Marshall, John P., Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Marsters, Leona G., 8 Park Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
Marston, Miriam, 300 Main St., Burlington, Vt. 
Martin, Evelyn A., 1948 Plymouth St., Philadelphia. 
Martin, Helen E. , 802 N. Harrison, Wilmington, Del. 
Martin, Helen M., Jr. H, S., Pampa, Texas. 

Martin, Mrs. Hildreth, 170 W. 81st St., N. Y. C. 
Martin, Hulda J., 925 Harcourt Rd., Detroit, Mich. 
Martin, Mrs. James C., 100 W. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Martin, Kathryn A. C., 35 Cambridge PI., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Martin, Lorraine M., 203 Central, San Francisco. 
Martin, M. E., 4205 Layton St., Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Martin, Marion, 140 E. 63rd St., New York City. 
Martin, Mary E., Highland Hotel, Lead, S. D. 

Martin, Mildred, 8 Wollaston Ave., Arlmgton 
Heights, Massachusetts. 

Martin, Peggy, 40-20 — 206th St., Baysidc, Long 
Island, New York. 

hfertin, Roy M., Box 125, Greenwood, Miss. 

Martin, Ruth E., 49 Washington St., Ayer, Mass. 
Martinek, Maretta, 1826 Fruiklin, Berkley, Mich. 
Martinez, H. Clara, 521 W. Hist St., Manhattan, 
New York City. 

Martinson, Rueben A., Ensley H. S., Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Marts, Paul L., Box 297, Coldwater, Kan. 

Marty, Belle Marie, 820 Cedar, Long Beach, Calif. 
Maruscvich, Stephen, 325 E. 16th St., N. Y. C. 
Marwick, (^raldine, 511 E. 86th St., N. Y. C. 
Mason, Alice G., 23 Magnolia St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Mason, Walter A., 399 Fourdi, Westwood, N, J. 
Massicotte, Maude £., 226 Orchard, Elizab^, N. J. 
Masson, Lucille T., 5109 Falls Road Ter., Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Matchett, Meta, 36 Potter St.. Haddonfield, N. J. 
Ivfetcs, Lillian L., 7958 Tioga St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mathews, H. L., 3615 Attica Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mathews, John, 19 Ellis St., New Britain, Conn. 

Mathews, Paul W., 660 S. Limestone, Lexington, Ky. 

Matousek, Laura L., Union, Iowa. 

Matson, Dorothea, 1040 Princeton St., Santa Monica, 
California. 

Mattem, David, Sdiool of Music, Univ. of Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Matteson, Mary Louise, Beaver Falls H. S., Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania. 

Matthes, Mrs. Helen E., 516 S. Poplar St., Carbon- 
dale, Illinois. 

Matthews, Janet S., Perry, Okla. 

Mattingly, Pauline, 421 Cedar St., Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 

Mauk, Mary Vic, S. T. C., Troy, Ala. 

Maus, Mae B., 8437 Dana Ct., West Forest Hills, 
Lang Island, New York. 

Maust, Ergell Gibson, 740 Weaver St., Morgantown, 
West Virginia, 

Maxson, Marie M., 7424 Kenwood, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Maxwell, Mrs. Ann, 9449 — 35th Ave., Elmhurst, 
Long Island, New York. 

**Maybee, Harper C., 115 Buckley St., Kalamazoo, 

Mi chi gan. 

Mayer, Camille, 401 S. Madison, Green Bay, Wis. 

Mayer, Fred C., Jr., 766 College, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mayfield, Alpha, Iowa S. T. C., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Ma 3 mard, Mrs. Ella P., Box 564, Americus, Ga. 

Mayo, Constance E., 10 State St., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Mayo, h/Irs. W. Irving, Westminster, Vt. 

Ma:;er, Rose, 50 Howland, North Hackensack, N. J. 

Meade, Isabel, Seward Park H. S., 350 Grand St., 
New York City. 

Mecaskie, Elsie C., Sr. H. S., Atlantic City, N. J. 

Medlin, Johanna, 3316 W, 25th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Meduna, Georgiana B., 25-18 Curtis St., East Elm- 
hurst, New York. 

Meierhoffer, Virginia, State Normal School, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 

Meighan, E. S., 345 Bay Ridge Pkwy., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Meigs, Ethel, 1609 Eighth Ave., San Diego, Calif. 

Meinken, Elizabeth R., Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. 
New York. 

Mcirowitz, Saul, 820 Riverside Dr., New York City, 

Meiscl, Morris, 1108 Lincoln PI., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Meister, Mrs. Florence, 302 Convent Ave., N. Y. C. 

Mckelatos, J. Andronike, 56 Mt. Vernon St., Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

Melick, Mis. W. G., 4959 Odell St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Meloy, Elizabeth E., Ball S. T. C., Muncie, Ind. 

Melvin, George, Hi^ School of Commerce, Van Ness 
and Haye Street, San Francisco, California. 

Menaul, Anna E., 22 W. Dayton St., Madison, Wis. 

Mendel, Mrs. Gertrude N., 44 Waverly St., Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 

Mendelowitz, Berman, 475 S. 15th, San Jose, Calif. 

Mendes, Joy, 212 Gwinnett St., W., Savannah, Ga, 

♦Menges, F. C., 10115 Rora Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Menlo, Marie D., 40 W. 77th St., New York City. 

Merchant, Lula G., 433 Bellevue, Oakland, Cdif. 

Merker, John E. C., 121 John St., Newport, R. I. 

Merkert, Marie M., Girls Com’l H. S., Classon 
Avenue and Union Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Merrel, William B., 557 W. Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Merrell, Mildred, 131 South Ave., Mariners Harbor, 
Staten Island, New York. 

Merriam, R. H., c/o Joseph T. Dunham S? Co., 
Chatham, New Jersey. 

Merrifield, Beatrice, 230 Tennyson, Detroit, Mich. 

Merritt, Wesley S., 20 Bums, Thompsonville, Conn. 

Mervine, Mrs. Ida, 6644 N. 17th St., Philadelphia. 

Meserve, Grace M., 43 Parkis Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Mesh, Esther E., 12 Emerson Ter., Randolph, Vt. 

Messenger, Dorothy, Jr. H. S., Lewiston, Idaho. 

Messer, Ah'ce, 1339 Cordova Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Messerschmitt, Joanna, 85 W. Trenton Ave., Morris- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Metcalf, Leon V., Hartland Area Project, Hartland, 
Michigan. 

Methvin, Mrs. John 0., 908 — ^2nd, Columbus, Ga. 
Mcttler, Lydia, Albany PI., West Hartford, Conn. 
Meyer, Mrs. Dorothy J., 196 Dell Ave., Pittsburgh, 
S. H. B., Pennsylvania. 

Meyer, E. G., 607 S. Mt. Joy, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
Meyer, Irene, 137 N. Rutan, Wichita, Kan. 

Meyer, Leontone, 6712 McCune, St. Louis, Mo. 
•Meyer, Pauline A., State Normal School, Cortland, 
New York. 

Meyer, Stella, 408 S. 5th St., Milbank, S. D. 
Meyer, Wilhdmina, 344 Cornelia. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Meyers, Helen, 3219 Kimball Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
Meys, Charles F., 24 Olyphant, Morristown, N. J. 
Michaelis, A. F., Standard School Broadcast, S.S.H., 
225 Bush Street, San Francisco, California. 

Michel, Pauline, 905 W. Market St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Michota, Sigmund, 646 Boulevard, Bayonne, N. J. 
Mickle, Mabel E., 3409 Baldwin Ave., Detroit. 
Middleton, Angie, 5170 Jones St., Omaha, Neb. 
Middleton, S. Powell, S. T. C., West Chester, Pa. 
Miessner, W. Otto, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

Mihle, Nellie, 165 Marsden St., Springfield, Mass. 
Mika. Claudia. 1529 W. 18th St., Chicago, 111. 
Milam, Mrs. Lena, 1693 Pennsylvania Ave., Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

Milkey, Edward T., Mountain Lakes Public School, 
Mountain Lakes, New Jersey. 

Millard, Grace D., 9518 Fort Hamilton Pkwy., 
BrooHyn, New York. 

Miller, Alice E., 3939 Wallace Ave., New York City. 
Miller, Amy G., 2220 Sierra Madre, Pasadena. C^if. 
Miller, Armand R., 2847 N. Kings Highway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Miller. Barbara, 148 Grace St., Cranston, R. I. 
Miller, Bessie, 2746 N. 10th St., Kansas City, Kan. 
•Miller, Charles H., 13 S. Fitzhugh St., Rochester, 
New York. 

Miller, Edythe, 15 Leonard, New York City. 

Miller, Elsa S., 20 Scio, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miller, Frances Louise, Wyoming, Del. 

Miller, George C., 419 S. High St., Hillsboro, Ohio. 
Miller, Gertrude, 16 Winthrop, Lexington, Mass. 
Miller, Hortense, 19 William St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Miller. Ida, 6 Lee Ave., Madison, N. J. 

Miller, Leo C., 393 N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis. Mo. 
Miller, Lois, 9 W. Oakdale Ave., Glenside, Pa, 
Miller, Lola, 5903 Middlesex, Dearborn, Mich. 
Miller, Margaret, 1011 Fulton, N. W., Canton, O. 
Miller, Marguerite L., c/o Geneseo School, Bucking- 
ham, Iowa. 

Miller, Marjory A., Box 384, Ketchikan, Alaska. 
Miller, Mercedes, 3228 Elliot St., San Diego, Calif. 
Miller, Mollie A., 1321 Edmondson, Baltimore, Md. 
Miller, Mrs. Morris, 345 Broad St., Apt. 33, Red 
Bank, New Jersey. 

Miller, Rhea E., 1008 Hancock, Saginaw, Mich. 
Miller, Ruth E., 1733 Avery, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Miller. William E.. Milford. Del. 

Miller, Winifred, 69 La Salle Ave., Kenmorc, N. Y. 
Milligan, Annette, 616 S. Lincoln St., Mount Ver- 
non, New York. 

Milligan, May, 61 Hilton, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
Millikin, Marguerite Y., 1005 N. Madison St., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Mills, Anne, 4435 Lime St., Riverside, Calif. 

Mills, Charles H., 2119 Jefferson, Madison, Wis. 
Milnes, Harold P., Silver-Burdett Co., J. K. Gill 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 

Milward, Harold, Yoimgsville, N. Y. 

Minardow, Gladys, 2422 E. Jackson, Elkhart, Ind. 
Miner, Bess £., 321 E. 2nd, Apt. 1, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 
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Miner, Phyllis S., New York State Training School, 
Hudson. New York. 

Miner, Sarah A., 803 W. Decatur St., Decatur, 111. 

Minicfc, Perl A., 2240 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit. 

Minium, Velma E., 5031 Bayard St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Minner, Pauline, Ocean View, Del. 

Minnichbach, Leo F., Pottsville H. S., 1808 Elk Ave., 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 

Minot, Bryant, 139 Coligni, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Minter, Roberta, 434 W. 120th St., New York City. 

Minto, Isabelle F., 2535 Victory Blvd., Travis, 
Staten Island, New York. 

Mintum, W. St. Clare, 535 W. Macon, Decatur, 111. 

Miranda, Antonio, Samuel Tilden H. S., Tilden Ave. 
and E. 57th Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Mitchell, Janet D., 435 W. 119th St.. N. Y. C. 

Mitchell, Jessie P., 684 Riverside Dr., N. Y. C. 

Mitchell, Josephine, 54 Weissinger Gaulbert Apts., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Mitchell, Mary J., 2952 Stafford, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mitchell, Rita M., 121 S. Benton Way, Los Angeles. 

Mitchell, W, Merwyn, 826 Burke Ave., N. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mic^gan. 

Mitschrich, Florence, 541 N. Seventh, Ponca City, 
Oklahoma. 

Mixer, Virginia, 606 W. 116th St., New York City. 

Moag, Mrs. Laura, 4453 Central, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Moberly, Russell L., 813 Garfield, Madison, Wis. 

Moffat, Mrs. Ruth, 2203 Dickerson Ave., Detroit. 

Mogan, Mary A., Nichols School, 800 Greenley St., 
Evanston, Illinois. 

♦Mohr, Edward, Louis F. Mohr G? Company, 2899 
Valentine Avenue, Bronx, New York City. 

Mohr, Elsa, 3213 N. 17th St., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Moll, Herman H., 304 Church St., Troy, Ala. 

MoUer, Dora, 605 City Hall, Omaha, Neb. 

Moller, Irene C. Steen, 188'54 — 115th Rd., St. 
Albans, New York. 

Mollno, Mrs. Stella D., 262 Poplar, Wyandotte, 
Michigan. 

Molnar, John W., 768 Derby Ave., Winton Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Monaghan, Mary, 4106 — 108th St., Corona, Long 
Island, New York. 

♦Monahan, Clementine, 356 N. Claybrook, Apt, 8, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

Monahan, Julia H., 774 Grand Concourse, N. Y. C. 

Moneypenny, Elizabeth M., State Normal School, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

Monger, Howard S., S, T. C., Silver City, N. M. 

Monique, Roy L., 47 Barclay Ave., N. E., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Monk, L. Paschal, 1128 Overlook, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Monohan, Jane E., 145 Midland, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Monroe, Anna M., 3248 Wellington, Philadelphia. 

Monroe, Samuel Frederic, 8 Columbia, Trenton, N. J. 

Monroe, Thomas Newman, Bd. of Ed., Port Chester, 
New York. 

Montani, Nicola A., 1705 Rittenhousc Sq., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Montefusco, Edmund J., 640 Log^, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Montelius, Wm. H., Thornton Twp. H. S., Harvey, 
Illinois. 

Montgomery, Mama, Bucldey, Wash. 

Moody, Leo W., 2410 Avenue A, Scottsbluff, Neb. 

Moog, Anna Margaret, 111 W. Main, Titusville, Pa, 

Mook, Kenneth C., East H. S., 410 Alexander St., 
Rodfiester.'New York. 

Moon, Doris E., 5519 Cimarron St., Los Angeles, 

Moon, I. D., 204 Gillispic, Wilmore, Ky. 

Moonan, Mary, Jr. H. S., 140-51 34th Ave., Flush- 
ing, Long Island, New York. 

Mooney, Doris E., Bd. of Ed., 22 Valley Rd., Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 

Mooney, Lawrence, Washin^on Irving H, 6., 40 
Irving Place, New York City. 

Mooney, Rev. Leo C., 50 Chesmut, Rochester, N. Y, 

Moor, Lillian L., 517 E. 26th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Moore, Agnes R., 606 Park St., Willard, Ohio. 
Moore, Carl T., Warner, Ohio. 

Moore, Clara Wittig, 2904 Ave. L, Galveston, Texas. 
Moore, Clifford, Tamalpias H. S., Sausalito, Calif. 
Moore, Delbert W., 902 S. Eleventh, Corvallis, Ore. 
Moore, Elitabeth Bishop, 2040 Hollenbeck Dr., Los 
Angeles, California. 

Moore, Elsie F., 16 Pleasant St., Revere, Mass. 
Moore, Fred T., 149 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, California. 

Moore, Harriet M., S. T. C., Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Moore, Helen Clarke, 35 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Moore, Irene, 15 Read St., Deep River, Conn. 
Moore, Katharine A., 218 Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Moore, Lyle W., Gontaga University, Spokane. 
Moore, M. Eleanor, School No. 44, Harford Rd. and 
32nd Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Moore, Marion, 161 W. 16th St., New York City. 
Moore. Olive F., 86 Victoria Blvd., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Moore, Ralph L., 87 Carpenter, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Moore, Sybil, 50 Green St., Mechanicville, N. Y. 
Moore, Trixie M., 184 W. 18th St., Holland, Mich. 
Moot, Mary E., 223 Fourth St., Oakmont, Pa. 
Moran, May L., 629 W. 173rd St., New York City. 
Moran, Thomas, 28 Emerson Rd., Watertown, Mass. 
More, Grace Van Dyke, Woman’s College, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Moreland, John, 108 Union Ave., Nutlcy, N. J. 
Morey, W. W., Soquel, Calif. 

Morgan, Haydn M., 143 Bostwick St., N. E., Grand 
Rapids. Michigan. 

Morgan, Lena Moon, Los Angeles H. S., 4600 Olym> 
pic Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 

Morgan, Louise, 413 W. 46th St., New York City. 
Morgan, Rose M., Depot St., Forestville, N. Y. 
♦♦Morgan, Russell V., Bd. of Ed., Suite 120, 1380 B. 

6th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Morgridge, Dorothy, 525 Pearl, Kalama:;oo, Mich. 
Morin, Marpret, 1360 Madison St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. 

Morlock, Matilda, S. T. C., West Chester, Pa. 
Morris, Eugene C., 813 Putnam, BrooklTO, N. Y. 
Morris, Hatel M., Sue Bennett College, London, Ky. 
Morris, Mrs. Isabella, 10450 — 214tb St., Queens 
Village, New York. 

Morris, Mrs. L. E., 46 Glendale, Highland Park, 
Michigan. 

Morris, Lillian, 1811 N. 59th, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morris, Rose A., 200 E. 16th St,, New York City. 
Morrison, Robert, 828 Van Buren, Wilmington, Del. 
Morrison, Robert H., New Jersey State Normal 
School, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Morrow, Anne, 21 Lakeview Ter., Rochester, N. Y. 
Morrow, Bernice, 623 Allen St., South Bend, Ind. 
Morse, Arthur C., Jacobs Orchestra Monthly, 120 
Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Morse, Dorothy J., 1509 Fallowfield, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Morse, Helen Ide, 115 Waller Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
Morton, Alice L., 40 W. Neck Ave., Huntington, 
Long Island, New York. 

Morton, Wm. M., American Book Co., 330 E. Cer- 


mak Road, Chicago, Illinois. 

Moseley, Lauris E., 470 Stella St., Elgin, 111. 
Moseley, Ruth A., 446 E. Main, Mt. Kisco, N, Y. 
Mosher, Edward, Fordson H. S., Dearborn, Mich. 
Mosher, Gladys S., 4 Maple Dr., Great Neck, Long 
Island, New York. 

Mossman, Fannie, 144 S. First Ave., Scarboro, Me. 
Mother Loyola, 0. S. U., Academy of Mount St. 

Ursula, 200th St. and Marion Ave., N. Y. C. 
Mother M. Ancilla, College of New Rochelle, New 
Rochelle, New York. 

Mother M. Clotilde, O. S. U., CoUege of New 
Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York. 

Mowe, Homer G.. 166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. 
Moylan, Catherine, 1709 Weeks, Superior, Wis. 
Mueller, Carl F., 5 Tuxedo Rd., Glen Ridge, N. J. 
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Mueller, Mrs. Dorothy, — 25th Ave., Jackson 

Heights, Long Island, New York. 

Mueller, Ema R., 2718 N, Maryland Ave. , Milwau' 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Mueller, Scnta, Commercial H. S., Atlanta, Ga. 

Muir, Mrs. Mary O’Leary, 628 Wood St., Mamaro- 
neck. New York. 

Muldowney, Mary H., Teachers Col., Indiana, Pa. 

Muller, Florence, 421 Belmont. Haledon, N. J. 

Muller, J. Fred, 4 Montview, Summit, N. J, 

Mullet, Mary, Continental, Ohio. 

Mulligan, Mary C., 115 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn, 
New YorL 

Mullikin, Clifford, Albion, Idaho. 

Mullin, M. Nellie, 167 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mullin, Mary Hook, 36 Kenmore, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mulvihill, Helen, 37-12 85th St., Jackson Heights, 
Long Island, New York. 

Mumm, Edna E., 830 Harrison Ave., Beloit, Wis. 

Munk, C. W., 262 Beech St., Berea, Ohio. 

Munn, Frank, 260 N. Hewlett Ave., Merrick, N. Y. 

Munro, Kathleen, Univ. of Washington, Seattle. 

Munsic, Elisabeth K., 325 E. 79th St., N. Y. C. 

Munson, Katharine, 241 Warburton, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Muratori, Ernesto A., 5140 — 30th, Woodside, N. Y. 

Murdodc, Alma F., 306 W. 13th St., N. Y. C. 

Murdock, S. Oscll, State Dept, of Education, Pales' 
tine, Texas. 

Murphy, Agnes C., 256 — 6th Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Murphy, Mrs. Bertha Bradford, 1347 Logan St., 
S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Murphy, Gertrude, 70 Crescent Rd., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Murphy, Howard A., Music Education Deptartment, 
Teadiers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y. C. 

Murphy, Mary D., 1828 Oliver St., Whiting, Ind. 

Murphy, Miriam F., 19 Orchard, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Murray, Catharine, 1223 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington, District of Columbia. 

Murray, Josephine. 705 S. Court, Visalia, Calif. 

Murray, Ludle, 52 Church, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

Mursell, James L., 514 W. 122nd, New York City. 

Musson, Mrs. Inez, Hartland Music Hall, Hardand, 
Michigan. 

Mutch, Mrs. Marie Loughney, Collegiate School, 241 
W. 77th Street, New York City. 

♦Mutschler, Henry F., A. K. De Lemos Company, 
30 Halsey Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

Myers, Elizabeth, 508 Central Ave., Oaklane, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Myers, John, 131 S. Main, Mansfield, Pa. 

Myers, Ruth E., 126 Newberry, Boston, Mass. 


Naclerio, Dora, 576 Ryerson, Wood Ridge, N. J. 
Naffziger, Clarence, Nelsonville, Ohio. 

Na^, Leopold, 333 — 7th St., Palisades Park, N. J. 
Nagro, C. F., 68 Miner, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Nagusky, Miriam. 2556 Overlook Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Nash, Florence M., Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 

Nash, Gertrude B., Burnt Hills, N. Y. 

Nash, Harriet, 220 Sullivan St., New York City. 
Nash, Maria T., Cleonian Sorority, 18 Elm St., 
Potsdam, New York. 

Nassau, William L., 12 Warrick, Glassboro, N, J. 
Nassi, Mrs. Olympia, Nauset Rd., Orleans, Mass. 
Nassi, Thomas G., Nauset Rd., Orleans, Mass. 

Nease, Mrs. Elizabeth, 432 E. Landon, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Neef, Mrs. Malinda, 3715 McCausland, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Neff, Charlotte B., 258 Powers St., New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

N^, Esther K., 414 N. Ninth St., Allentown, Pa. 
•♦Neff, John W., 625 Locust St., Indiana, Pa. 
Neidlinger, Mrs. W. H., 190 Prospect St., East 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Nelson, Bernice E., 8100 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 
Ndbon, Eleanor H., 39 Main St., Toms River, N. J. 


Nelson, Ellen J., 60 W. Silver St., Westfield, Mass. 

Nelson, Esther, 4 E. Marlborough Apt. — South St,, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Nelson, Gertrude, 1045 Anderson, Bronx, N. Y. C. 

Nelson, Gustav A., 530 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 

Nelson, Mrs. Irene, 333 E. 79th, New York City. 

Nelson, Katherine C., 650 Merrick Ave., Apt. C 34, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Nelson, Lillian Eloise, 1366 Raymond Ave., St, Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Nelson, Lorainc, 910 E. 12th Ave., Denver, Colo. 

Nelson, Marian, 5635 Highland, Kansas City, Mo. 

Neppert, Florence E., 1362 Van Ness Ave., S., San 
Francisco, California. 

Neppert, Julia M., 1362 Van Ness Ave., S., San 
Francisco, California. 

Nesbit, Pearl, 563 Jackson St., Kingston, Ont., Can. 

Nesson, Mildred R., 594 Union Ave., Bronx Borough. 
New York City. 

Nettleton, Howard A., 421 N. Main St., Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Netz, Etta A., 2311 Tenth Ave., Los Angeles. 

Neubach, Mama W., 18 Elm, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Ncubert, Bertha G., S. T. C., West Chester, Pa. 

Ncubert, Richard G., 1128 Warm Springs Ave., 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 

Ncufeld, Harriette, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

Neuffer, hdaric, 4 W. Benson St., Reading, Ohio. 

Neville, Robert, Tower H. S., Wilmington, Del. 

Newell, Mabelle, 1666 Atkinson Ave., Detroit. 

Newhall, Myrtle, 1857 Campus, Eagle Rock, Calif. 

Newhard, Helen M., 262 E. Ninth St., Northampton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Newlands, Mina, 2247 N. 54th, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Newman, Elizabeth, 14 E. 60th, New York City. 

Newman, Loretta, 916 E. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

•Newmann, Arthur John, New York Band Instrument 
Co., Ill E. 14th Street, New York City. 

Newton, Dayton, Public Schools, Rye, N. Y. 

Newton, Doris I., R. F. D. No. 1, Lowell, Mass. 

♦Newton, Elbridge W., 15 Ashburton PL, Boston. 

Newton, J. Earle, Music D^t., New Jersey College 
for Women, New Brunswig, New Jersey. 

Newton, Margaret M., 611 — 8th Ave., S., Moor- 
head, Ivlinnesota. 

Newton, Mary, 110 Everett, Bcnnettsville, S. C, 

Newton, Ruth J., 182 Main, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Nicholas, Thelma, 201 S. Third St., Logansport, Ind. 

Nicholls, Mary W., 8006 Susquehanna St., Wffkins- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Nichols, Cortlandt T., 118 Harvard, ^racuse, N. Y, 

Nichthauser, Eleanorc G., 900 West End, N. Y. C. 

Nickel, Grace L., 236 Franldin, Quaker Town. Pa. 

Nickel, Theodore, 602 W. Main, Decorah, Iowa. 

Nickclsen, Esther Ann, 515 Ivinson, Laramie, Wyo. 

Nicoll, Mrs. Irene H., 55 Herman, San Francisco. 

Nicfer, Alfred M,, 812 E. Russell, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nicfer, Lucilc, 812 E. Russell, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nielsen, Emil, Jr., 93 Parkway West, Mount Vernon, 
New York. 

Nightingale, Mrs. Mae, 1316 N. Bronson Ave., 
Hollywood Station, Los Angeles, California. 

Nilson, L. G., c/o Bd. of Ed., City Hall, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Nischwitz, W. A., 3716 Glcnwood, Youngstown, O. 

Nissly, Marybclle J., S. T, C., West Chester, Pa. 

Nitsdie, Theodore H.. 1408 N. 29 St., Philadelphia. 

Niver, Harold C., 59 W. 4th St., Fulton, N. Y. 

Nixon, Inez, 351 S. Jackson St., Frankfort, Ind. 

Noah, Max Stephen, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Noepcl, Irene V., 34 Godfrey Rd., Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey. 

Nohavec, Mrs. Hazel Beckwith, 813 University Ave., 
S. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Nolan, Irene, 19 Mada Ave., West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, New York. 

Nolan, Mary E.. 2021 St. Raymond’s Ave., Bronx, 
New York City. 
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Noland, Morris A., Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Decatur, III. 

Nordhoff, F. K., Public Schools, Cottage Grove, Ore. 

Normann, Prof. Theodore F., School of Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Norris, Herbert T., Elmhurst Apts., Pullman, Wash. 

North, Mrs. Ida J., 1710 Tenih St., Sacramento, 
California. 

Northrop, Harriet, 1062 College Avc., Wheaton, 111. 

Norton, Alma M., 820 College Ave., Tempe, Ari?. 

**Norton, William W., Flint Com. Music Assoc., 
Flint, Michigan. 

Nourse, A. Gertrude, Turin Rd., Rome, N. Y. 

Nourse, Ruth H., 521 N. 30th St., Billings. Mont. 

Novich, Clara K., 125 Lenox Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nuffer, Beverly, Red Creek H. S., Red Creek, N. Y. 

Nusbaum, W. W., 1116 Jefferson, Oregon City, Ore. 

Nye, Bernard B., 32 Goligni, New Roselle, N. Y. 

Nygren, Gladys, 508 Ellinwood, Osage City, Kan. 

Nylund, Florence, 620 Jones St., Eveleth, Minn. 

Oakes, J. Thomas, 323 N. 30th St., Milwaukee. Wis. 

Oakland, Lloyd C., Great Falls H. S., Great Falls, 
Montana. 

Oberriter, Iris M., 241 Mary St., Utica, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Eliitabeth, 801 Ditch Ave., Morgan City, La. 

O Brien, Josephine G., 110 New York Ave., Brook' 
l 3 nnL, New York. 

O’Brien, Kathryn F., 45 Rosedale, Rochester, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Marian, 32 Kenilworth, Pawtudcct. R. I. 

0 Brien, Mary Edith, 125 Wallace Ave., Mt. 'Vtt* 
non. New York. 

O’Brien, Smith, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

O’Brien, T. Carroll, 538 E. Church, Elkins Park, Pa. 

O’Callaghan, Anne Grace, Commercial H. S., At* 
lanta, Georgia. 

O’ Callaghan, W. J., Culver Military Academy, Cul' 
ver, Indiana. 

O’Connell, C., 6015— 39th Ave,, Woodside, N. Y. 

O’Connor, Anna, 456 McDonough, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Odell, Albert E., 914 E. 38th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Odell, Harold D,, 419 Winthrop St., Westbury, Long 
Island, New York. 

Oder, Eleanor E., R. R. 2. Crestline, Ohio. 

0|Donnell, Emma F., 441 Edgemont, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

O’Donnell, Mary Josephine, 71 Robbins St., Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

O’Donoghue, Bertha, 162'3 — 84th Dr., Jamaica, Long 
Island, New York. 

O’Doran, Marie L., 2147 Richmond Terrace, Port 
Richmond, New York. 

O’Hara, Geoffrey, 115 Winnebago, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

O’Hara, Kathleen, 228 N. Goodman St., Rochester, 
New York. 

Ohl, Madame Emmy, c/o Seton Hill College, Greens' 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Ohlcndorf, Fred, Crete, III. 

O’Keane, Frances, Shumway Jr. H. S., Vancouver, 
Washington. 

O’Keeffe, Helen R., Frederick Rd. near Nunnery 
Lane, Catonsville, Maryland. 

Oksen, Augusta, 67 Catalpa, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Olcott, Doricc M., 321 S. Peterboro St., Canastota, 
New York. 

Old, Clayton W., Associated Glee Clubs of Arner' 
ica, 1 Parade PI., Brooklyn, New York. 

Oldfield, Willis P., 20 W. William St., Bath, N. Y. 

Olichney, Joseph, Spencer H. S., Spencer, N. Y. 

Olin, Anna, 607 E. Charles, Muncie, Ind. 

Oliver, Frank G., 133 East St., Derry, Pa. 

Oliver, Paul, 581 Ridge St., Newark, N. J. 

Oliver, William, H. S., Orange, N. J. 

Olivo, Mary D., 414 N. Third, Hammonton, N. J. 

aiiver, Mrs. H. A., 110'19— 198th St., P. O. St. 
Albans, Hollis, New York. 

O’Loughlin, Margaret E., 375 Clifton Ave., Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Olsen, Bertha E., Glenville S. T. C., Olenville, 
West Virginia. 


Olsen, Esther M.. 1218 Borland, Eau Claire. Wis. 

Olsen, Grace D., 187 Bache Ave., New Dorp, Staten 
Island, New York, 

Olsen, John Ellsworth, 256 Halstead Avc., Mamaro' 
neck. New York. 

Olsgard, Margaret E., 21 N. Baird, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Olson, Odina B., University H. S., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Olson, Oscar E., 3225 Foster Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Olsson, Elizabeth C., 10924 — 117th St., Ozone Park, 
New York. 

O’Mahoney, John, 16th Ave. and 65th St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

♦♦O’Malley, Sarah E., 5043 Adams St., Chicago, HI, 

O’Meara. Anita, 3675 Broadway, Iv^nhattan, N. Y. 

Omeis, William, 2731 Idlewood, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Omohundro, Mary Quill, Benhaven School, Olivia. 
North Carolina. 

O’Neal, Irma R., 177 Grand, White Plains, N. Y. 

O’Neil, Agnes B., McKinley School, Burlingame, 
California. 

O’Neil, Blanche, 882 Cleveland, Oakland, Calif. 

Orme, Douglas, 1404 E. 23rd St., Eugene, Ore. 

Ormiston, Mrs. Nina, Marysville Elementary School, 
Marysville, California. 

Ormond, Rebecca E., 644 McKinley Pkwy., Buf-* 
falo. New York. 

Ormsby, Clifford M., 5 Ross St., Bay Shore, N. Y. 

Orpheus, V. A., 114^62— 201st St., Hollis, N. Y. 

Orth, W. Fred, 47 S. Sixth Ave., Coatesville, Pa. 

Orth, W. Fred, Jr., Y. M. C. A., Wilmington. Del. 

Ortolano, Anthony, Falconer H. S., Falconer, N. Y. 

Osborn, Mrs. Dorothy, 140 Harmon St., Hamden 
Court, Hamden, Connecticut. 

Osborne, Chester G., 32 Westland Ave., Boston. 

Osbourne, Mrs. Beth, Community H. S., New 
Canaan, Connecticut. 

Osbum, Robert Lee, 551 Park, River Forest, 111. 

O’Shaughnessy, Wm., 152 Forest St., New Canaan, 
Connecticut. 

O’Shea, J. Henry, Belleficld Dwellings, 4400 Center 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

O’Shea, John A., 5 Regent Circle, Brookline, Mass. 

Osman, A. M., Sidney, Mont. 

Ossrc, Dorothy, 38 Harrison St., Morristown, N. J. 

O’Steen, Alton, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Ostlund, Florence C., 492 Stanley St., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 

Ostrander, Mrs. Marie Clark, Box 836, Humboldt 
Junior College, Areata, California. 

O’Sullivan, Rev. Daniel F., 1290 St. Nicholas Ave., 
New York City. 

O’Sullivan, Madeleine, 102 E. 22nd St., N. Y. C. 

Oswald, Velma L., 862 Main St., Slatington, Pa. 

Ott, Madeline V.,- 1147 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Ottaway, Mrs. Ruth Haller, 1711 Military St., Port 
Huron, Michigan. 

Ottinger, Mrs. Pauline G., 15076 Sussex, Detroit. 

Otto, Dorothy M., Letchworth Village, Rockland 
County, New York. 

Overgard, G. T., 204 Penn. Avc., Urbana, 111. 

Overton, Carrie B., 449 W. IS 3rd St., N. Y. C. 

Owen, Frank E., 2 Redfield Pkwy., Batavia, N. Y. 

Owen, Herman. 160 Delmar St., San Francisco. 

Owen, Mrs. Mildred, 248 David St., South Amboy, 
New Jersey. 

Owens, Eleanor, 40 Monroe St., New York City. 

Owens, M. Lcmo 3 mc, 62 Elm St., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Owings, Mary Louise, 1500 Franklin, Johnstown, Pa. 

Owsley, Louise, American Book Co., 300 Pike St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Packer, A. O., Dieges Clust, 15 John, N. Y. C. 
Paff, W. Conrad, 423 Cobun. Morgantown, W. Va. 
♦Paine, John W., Music Protective Association, 1501 
Broadway, New York City. 
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Paine, Ruth C.. University H. S., 11800 Texas Avc., 
West Los Angeles, California. 

Palatnick, Mrs. Norma G., 12 Crown St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Palermo, Mildred A., Beaumont Park, Rye, N. Y. 
Palmer, Claude E., Ball S. T. C., Muncie, Ind. 
Palmer, Dorothy, 5337 Hancock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Palmer, George L., Hamilton, N. Y. 

Palmer, Margaret S., 1415 Parker Ave., Dettoit. 
Palmgren, Ralph, 640 Delaware, Detroit, Mich. 
Panchuk, Helen, 18055 Schoenherr Rd., Detroit. 
Paquin, Aldea, 307 Main St., Warren, R. I. 

Paragus, Alice, 134 W. 21st St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Pardue, Marie V., 1631 Laurel, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Parish, Christine L., 722 Bums, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Parisi, Antonio, 63 Sylvan Ave., Meriden, Conn. 
Park, Mrs. Winifred A., 12943 Clifton Blvd., Suite 
206, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Parke, Charles Ernest, 1301 Pirl, McKeesport, Pa. 
Parker, Alvin D., 21 Claflin PL, Newtonville, Mass. 
Parker, Dorothy M., 3434 Garrett, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
Parker, Florence Evelyn, 118 Carr, Glendale, Calif. 
Parker, Florence G., Sleighton Farm, Darling, Pa. 
Parker, Lucile, 119 Coolidge St., Irvington, N. J. 
Parker, Lydia C., Pastorius Court Apartments, 501 
W. Hortter Street, Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
Parker, Ruth, 218 Pike St., Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Parkhill, Ivlrs. Marion W., 989 Lorimer St., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Parks, F. E., 314 S. Kenilworth, Lima, Ohio. 
Pannelee, Mrs. Anna Grace, 431 S. New St., Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Parmelee, Vera, Box 35, East Williston, N. Y. 
Parmley, Lula C., 55 Sierra Bonita, Pasadena, Calif. 
Parrett, Helen K., 718 N. Orange Grove, Burbank, 
California. 

Parrish, Clarence F., 633 S. Grove, Oak Park, III. 
Parrott, Vera Jane, 3803 — 7th, San Diego, Calif. 
Parry, John E., 2265 Walton, Bronx, New York City. 
Parson, Ruth M., 1405 Center St., Wilkinsburg, Pa, 
Parsons, Mrs. Gertrude B., 1836 S. Wilton PL, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Parsons, Glad 3 rs, 1016 S. Seventh, Springfield, 111. 
Parsons, Roy M., 446 W. Maplehurst Ave., Fern- 
dale, Michigan. 

Parsons, Mrs. W., 502 Melyn PL, Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, New York. 

Partee, Mary Elixabeth, 301 N. E. 128th St., North 
Miami, Florida. 

Partlou, Miriam, Liberty, Texas, 

Partridge,' Harriet, 14 Arthur Avc., Blasdell, N, Y, 
Patch, Charlotte, Box 136, Harwich, Mass. 

Patce, Lucy E., East View Jr, H. S., White Plains, 
New York. 

Paterka, Pauline, 801 Foster, Goeur D’Alene, Idaho. 
Paton, John E., IZSVi Park Ave., New Castle, Pa. 
Patterson, Helen M., 248 Madison, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Patterson, Jessie A., 1331 Franklin, Columbus. Ohio, 
Pattie, Samuel, 8311 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pattison, Irene M., 1234 Romolus, Glendale, Calif. 
Patton, Carolyn J., 1521 W. Murdock, Wichita, Kan. 
Patton, Mary L., 5816 Julian Avc., St. Louis. Mo. 
Patu, Mary C., S. T. C., West Chester, Pa. 

Paul, Katharine S., Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paulger, Mrs. Vesta R., 257 w. 12th, Apt. 2, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Paulsen, G., Ft. Hamilton Pkwy. and 59th St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Paxton, J. Russdl, 5453 Hibbcn, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Payne, W. Purnell, Pleasant Mount, Pa. 

Pa 3 ^cn, Magnus, Hebron College, Hebron, Neb. 
Peabody, Ada, Conservatory of Music, Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

Peabody, Mrs. Marian M„ 42 Dewey Avc., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Pearce, Dorothy D., Lakewood Rd., Laurelton, N. J. 
Pearl, Cornell J., 564 E. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Pearlman, Bertha S., 116 Rutledge, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


♦Pearsall, John V., 161 Argyle PL, Arlington, N. J. 
Pearson, Dorothy J., Chatfield, Minn. 

Pearson, Walter, 62 Holly St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Pearson, Winifred, 112 N. 2nd St., Alhambra, Calif. 
Pease, Adelaide R., 133 Cobb Ave., Decatur, 111. 
Pease, Donald J., 25 E. Main St., Le Roy, N. Y. 
Peck, Blanche, 1324 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Peck, George A., 132 Brooklyn Ave., Laurel, Del. 
Peck, Samuel A. W., 27 Pratt St., Reading, Mass. 
Pecker, Max, 122 N. 10th Ave., New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

Peery, Rob Roy, c/o Theodore Presser Co.. 1712 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Peickert, Frances, Chicago Normal College, 68th and 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Peithman, Harlan, 1006 — 5th Ave., Mendota, 111. 
Pelterson, Mrs. Bertha, 2666 Briggs Ave., N. Y. C. 
Pelton, Mrs. Frank M., 34 Waverly, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Pemberton, Charles, Sdiool of Music, U. S. C., Uni- 
versity Park, Los Angeles, California. 

Pendexter, Dorothy G., 16 Kenton, Pitman, N. J. 
Penfound, Mrs. F. W., 126 Phoenix St., Hempstead, 
Long Island, New York. 

Pennington, Lauretta, 804 W. 8th, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

Pennodi, D. S. B., 1813 Pine Dr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Perfield, Effa Ellis, 103 E. 86th St., New York City. 
Perkins, Harriette M., 62 Sprague, Malden, Mass. 
Perkins, Margaret H., 3230 Pindhurst Ave., Dormont, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Perkins, Rhona, 74 Woodstock Ave., Putnam, Conn. 
Perkins, Sue, 502 W. Seventh St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Perlow, Mrs. Anna L., 919 Highview, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Perrine, Joe E., 5630 Pershing, St. Louis, Mo. 
Perrine, Theodora, 132 Sagamore, Maplewood, N. J. 
Perry, Adelaide T., School of Music, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 

Perry, Chester A., 1547 Fairfield, Glendale, Calif. 
Perry, Lawrence, 76 Deer Hill Ave., Danbury, Conn. 
Perry, R. D., Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Persons, Alice C., Wahpeton, N. D. 

Pete, Louis E., 516 Claremont Ave., Ashland, Ohio. 
Peters, Charlotte V., 2026 E. Kenilworth, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Peters, Genevieve, Irvington on the Hudson, N. Y. 
Peters, Robert, 11 Storm St., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Peters, Thelma Frances, 201 N. 15th, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 

Peterson, Albert, 164 Jefferson, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Peterson, Ann M., 622 S. Minn., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Peterson, Chas. G., 1325 Lincoln, Kingsburg, Calif. 
Peterson, Ella J., 2050 Brigden Rd., Pasadena, Calif. 
Peterson, George S., 2434 Laharpe, New Orleans, La. 
Peterson, Irene, Minoa H. S., Minoa, N. Y. 
Peterson, Jennie, Eastern Oregon Normal School, 
La Grande, Oregon. 

Peterson, Mrs. Marion T., 670 Macon St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Peterson, Ralph J., 855 N. Vermont Ave., c/o Los 
Angeles Jr. College, Los Angeles, California. 
Peterson, Ruth, 27 Marlborough, Providence, R. I. 
Petrilli, Michael A., 724 Atwood, N. E., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Petrullo, Marguerite B., 1552 W. 4th St., Brooklyn, 
New York. , , ^ 

Petsch, Augusta B., 5918 Elwood St,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Petterson, T. Linnea, Enfield H. S., Enfield, N. H. 
Pettit, Martha, 23 E. Churdh St., Frederick, Md. 
Petty, Ralph L., 547 N. Grcenl^f, Whittier, Calif. 
Peveto, Mrs. Bema, Fletcher School, Beaumont, Tex. 
Pfau, Louisa, Box 5510, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pfeiffer, Louise P., Girls’ H. S., Nostrand Ave. at 
Halsey Street, New York City. 

Pfeiffer, Walter, Augustana CoL, Rock Island, 111. 
Pfeil, Rhea M., 518 E. Broad St., Tamaqua, Pa. 
Pflug, Eleanor E., 195 Ferry St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Pfohl, James Christian, Davidson College, Davidson, 
North Carolina. 
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Phelps, Anne C., 76 Pine Brook Rd., New Rodielle, 
New York. 

Phelps, Grace E., 2041 La Salle Ave., Los Angeles. 
Phelps, John R., 97 Main St., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Phelps, Nellie F., 615 S. Center St., Ada Apts., 
Casper, Wyoming. 

Philbrook, Madge Hiller, 1935 N. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles, California. 

Philip, William F., Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 
Phillippi, Mary K., 3645 Park Blvd., San Diego, 
California. 

Phillips, Mrs. Beatrice J., 1436 Fanshawe, Philadcl^ 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Phillips, Claude, 53 Washington St., Salem. Mass. 
Phillips, Constance, 5770 — 26th Ave., N. E., Seattle. 
Phillips, D, K., Dewitt Clinton H. S,, Bronx, New 
York City. 

Phillips, Della L., Belmar Public School. Belmar, 
New Jersey. 

Phillips. Ellen M.. 315 W. 106th St., N. Y. C. 
Phillips. Mrs. F. A.. East New York Jr. H. S. 149, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Phillips. Mabel 1 . Wiley H. S.. Terre Haute. Ind. 
Phillips, Ruth Marguerite, c/o Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Court House, Santa Barbara, California. 

Phillips, Mary D., 145 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phimister, Elmabeth R., 211 N. Oak Park Ave., Oak 
Park, Illinois. 

Phipps, Zadie L., 423 W. College, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Piatti, H. Otto, 40-05 — 59th St., Woodside, Long 
Island, New York. 

Pi^eUs, Charles W., Haaren H. S., 59th St. and 
Tenth Ave., Manhattan, New York City. 

Pidduck, Harriet, Route 2, Box 316, Ventura, Calif. 
Pidduck, Marjorie K., 113 Lincoln H. S., Seattle. 
Pierce, Anne E., Woodlawn Apts., Iowa City, Iowa. 
•Pierce, Grace G., 163 Jason St., Arlington, Mass. 
Piercy, Hazel, 2025 Scott St., (^vington, Ky. 

Piercy, Mabd. 12th Ave. 81st St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Pierro, Louis, 31-06 — 38th St., Long Island. N. Y. 
Pierson, Ebba V., 129 Hastings St., N. £., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Pike, Carol E., 132 Ostrander, Riverhead, N. Y. 
Pike, Earlburt C., 1130 Lafayette St., Denver. Colo. 
Pike, Horace E., 2125 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
Pike, Marie 1., 84-29 Kendrick Rd., Jamaica, Long 
Island, New York. 

Pike, Mrs. Vera S., Keenesburg, Colo. 

Pillsbury, Norman E., 5300 Walnut, Oakland, Calif. 
Pincus, Kate, 2220 Avenue R, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Pindeck, Antonia, 641 Crown St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pintauro, Nunzio, 741 Boulevard, Bayonne, N. J. 
Pipkin, Mrs. Randolph, 28 £. 17th St., Jadcsonville, 
Florida. 

Pippert, Elizabeth, 424 E. Foster, State College, Pa. 
Piretti, Florence A., 525 Third St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pisani, Umberto, Erasmus Hall H. S., Flatbush and 
Church Avenues, Brooklyn, New York, 

PiscuUi, Vincentella, 153 Park Hill, Yonkers. N. Y. 
Pitcher, Elbridge S., 1 Northport, Belfast, Maine. 
Pitcher, Gladys, 214 Newbury Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Pittenger, Raymond R., 184 Ethel Ave., Mill Valley, 
Calnomia. 

Pitts, Mrs. Carol M., Central H. S., Omaha, Neb. 
Pitts, Lilia Belle, 1025 E. Jersey, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Pitzcr, Carl A., Lincoln H. S., Seattle, Wash. 

Place, Olive B., 147 S. 8th, La Crosse, Wis. 

Plantz, Zetta, Kendell School, Tulsa, Okla. 
Plinkicwisch, Helen, 425 Riverside Dr., N. Y. C. 
Plish, Marion, 15 E. Eleventh St., New York City. 
Pliskto, Ethd, 140 Mercer St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Plotner, Hilda L., 1028 W. 13A St., Anderson. Ind. 
Plott, H. C., R. D. 2, Worthington, Ohio. 

Plumadore, Lillian, 126 High St., Nutley, N, J. 
Plumb, Ella C., 1650 St. Agnes Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
Podolim, Joseph C., 1820 Widener PI., Philadelphia. 
Poe, Mary Theresa, S. T. C., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Polin. Hwriet R., 1828 58th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Poliak, Freda R., 615 Crown St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Policy, Alta A., 2317 Portland St., Los Angeles. 
Polley, Helen, 191 Westminister. Rochester. N. Y. 
Pollma, Lu^lc M., 26 W. Main, Allegany, N. Y 
Pollock, Robert J., lOj Magnolia Ave., Tenafly, N. j. 
New Jer^f“^® Snyder, Court House. Toms Rivw, 

p???* Pierrepont. Potsdam, N. Y. 

Aniivillc. Pa. 

Poorm^, Nellie, 190 Pomade Ave., Yonkers. N. Y 
Pope, Ch^lotte, 6504 Devonshire, St. Louis, Mo. 
Popkin, Maurice H.. 1122 Ave. N. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Porter. E. Stanly, 64 Jefferson, White Plains. N. Y. 
Porter. Gladys M.. i^erican Book Co.. 88 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. ® 

Marguerite S.. 125 Ivy Lane. Daytona Beach, 

PortCT, Mape R, Box 222 Salem Station. Winston- 
balem. North Carolina. 

Porter jh^elzer R., 125 Kready Ave., Millcrsville, Pa. 
Post, Iheodore. Univ. of Nevada, Reno, Ncv. 

Poticr, G^rge F., 2306 Cranston St., Cranston. R I. 
Potter, Catherine E., Dodson, Mont. 

Potter, Pearl. Pattison Jr. H. S.. Superior, Wis. 
Potter, Walter F.. 542 W. 124th St.. New York City. 

Wm^ H.. Box 376, Glendora. Calif. 

Pouk. Margaret F.. 75 S. Root St.. Aurora. 111. 
Poummit, Morris, 107 Ivlaple Ave., Hamburg. N. Y. 
Poun^tone. Minnie B.. 1443 Prospect St.. Indian- 
apolis, In dian^ , 

PowdI, Edith L., 1990 Ford Dr. Commodore Apts., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Powell, Laura A., 3209 Archwood Ave. Apt. 7, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Powell, Lois E., 5045 Aldrich Ave., S,, Minneapolis, 
Miimesota. 

Powell. Walter Grant, 504 E. Firestone Blvd,, Dow- 
ney, California. 

Powers, A.; J., G. Schirmer, Inc.. 3 E. 43rd St.. 
New York City. 

Powers, J. Harold, Central S. T. C., Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan. 

Powers, M. J., 119 W. 57th St., New York City. 
Poyntz, Walter J., 37 Otsego, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

P'J Ltd., 512 Conn Bldg., 

Elkhart, Indiana. 

Prather, Mrs. CJladys, 120 E. 2l8t, Tulsa, Okla. 
Prather, !^s. Grady, 2455 Harrison, Beaumont, Tex. 
Pratt, Elizabeth, 5540 Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Nfo. 
Preble, Mrs. Loretta E., 135 S. Grant, Denver, Colo. 
Preeman, Morse M., Freeman Mathews Music Co., 
733 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, California. 
Prescott, Gerald R., Univ. of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

Press, Elsie, 475 E. Lockwood, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Preston, Hilda S.. 1240 Stanley Ave., Glendale, Calif. 
Preston, Valentine L., 312 Realty Bldg., Mitch^, 
South Dakota. 

Preston, W. Deane, Jr., B. F. Wood Music Co., 88 
St. Stephen St., Boston, Massachusetts. 

Price, Anna, 1745 Rosalyn, PhUadelphia, Pa. 

Price, Bernice E. West, 625 25th St., Santa Monica, 
California. 

Price, Eleanor, 5539 Jackson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Price, Mrs. £ma S. K., Hendrick Hudson H. S., 
Montrose, New York. 

Price, James D., 49 Belknap Rd., West Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Price, Mabel L., 2427 E. Tremont Ave., N. Y. C. 
Price, Mary B., Fairmont S. T. C., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Prickett, Elma, S. T. C., Towson, Md. 

Priesing, Elwood, 9355 205th St., Hollis, Long 
Island, New York. 
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Prigge, Olga E., 3740 Hazel Avc., Norwood, O. 

Prillamon, Helen C. Trygstad, 1963 N. W. Irving, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Prince, Flo 7 d K., 90 Grosvenor St., Athena, O. 

Pringle, Sally, SOI W. 140th St., New York City. 

Prior, Katherine M., 175 W, 79th St., N. Y. C. 

Pritchard, George L., Wellington C. Mephom H. S., 
Bdlmore, New York. 

Pritdiard, Geraldine, Orange Twp. Consolidated 
School Route 1, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Pritchard, Marion L., 39 First, Johnson City, N. Y. 

Pritchett, Mrs. Edith C., Route 1 Box 400, Inde^ 
pcndcnce, Missouri. 

Prouty, Paloma P., 4010 5th St,, Riverside, Calif. 

Pruss, Adele, 1803 N. Milton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Prusslin, Helen, 686 Montgomery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prutting, Howard E., 216-'li Spencer Avc., Queens 
Village, New York. 

Prutzman, Helen G., 8. T. C., Indiana, Pa. 

Public School 16, 157 Wilson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pugliesc, J., 2866 Briggs Ave., New York City, 

Pullman, W. S., Benson Ave. ^Bay 22nd St., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

PuUo, Louis E., 168 Grifith St., Jackson, Miss. 

Purbaudt, Loreen, Church St., Smithfeld, Pa. 

Purdom, Lisabeth, 510 Beech St., Fannville, Va. 

Purdy, Dorothy D., 116 High St., Pittsfield, Mass, 

Purga, Adelbert, 2221 GuUderland Ave., Schenectady, 
New York. 

Putland, Arthur K.. Supr. of Music, 201 S. Marks 
St., Ft. William, Ontario, Canada. 

Putnam, Florence E.. Box 55, R. F. D., Dodge, Mass. 

I^le, Edgar C., 3811 Taylor Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


Quaid, ^Lzcl H., 939 Myrtle St., Temjpe, Ariz. 
♦Quanta, F. W, Goethe, 161 Dudhess Ave., London, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Quartin, Anne, 499 Crown St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Quealy, Genevieve, American Book Co., 330 E. 

Cermak Rd., Chicago, Illinois. 

Quentin, Vivian, 3259 Gcycr Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Query, John H,, Box 466, East Hampton, N. Y. 
Querze, Adolfo, W'ardiam P. S., Sagamore, Mass. 
Quigley, Mrs. Mabd, 22 Fort Hill Circle, St. George, 
Staten Island, New York. 

Quimby, Anna, 304 Clinton Avc., Kingston, N. Y, 
Quimby, Geraldine, 231 E. Fifth, Uhrichsvillc, O. 
Quinlan, Frederick, Box 62, Pleasantvillc, N. Y. 
Quinn, Eleanor E., 1617 Widener PI., Philadelphia, 
Quinn, Kathleen, Hotd Earl, Washington Sq., New 
York City. 

Quintal, Mary, 72Q W, Walnut, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Rabb, Margaret, Granite Falls School, Granite FaUs, 
North Carolina. 

Radcmackers, Clara B., 74-78 Oraton, Newark, N. J. 

Radtke, Herbert G., 925 W. Broadway, Woodmere, 
Long Island, New York. 

Raferty, Sadie M., Elmgate Hotel, 825 Main St., 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Rahm, Delight, 1625 Neilson St., Utica, N. Y. 

Rainier, Mildred, 714 Michigan Ave., Adrian, Mich. 

Rainier, Paul L., 714 Michigan Ave., Adrian. Mich. 

Ralph, Iddlc, 1457 Leigh St., Easton, Pa. 

Raimy, Mrs. Katharine, Annapolis Hi^ School, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 

Ramsey, Mrs. Martha C., 258 Middlesex Avc., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Ramsey, Mildred D., Chapman, Kans. 

Rand, Frieda, 37 Church St., Bridgewater, Mass. 

Randall, Clarissa A., 32 S. Wycombe Avc., Lans' 
downe, Pennsylvania. 

Randiali, Eoaily C., Ricker Classical Inst., Houlton, 
Maine; 

RandaU, W. Raymond. Francis Ave., R. F. D. 2, 
Sta^ord, Connecticut. 


Ranger, Richard H.. 201 Verona Avc., Newark, N. J. 
Ranicri, L., 1908 Newkirk Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ransom, Mrs. Alta F., 4369 Madison St., Gary, Ind. 
Raskin, Harry, 1897 Harrison Ave., New York City. 
Rathbonc, Dorothy. 1201 Roanoke, Springfield, Mo. 
Rathbun, Mary B., 35 Delawareview, Trenton, N. J. 
Rathbum, Ella, 29 Main St,, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Rathsburg, Eileen R., 5735 Cass, Detroit, Mich. 
Rauer, Mrs. Frances Moran, 16 Balboa, San Francisco. 
Ray, Margaret, Lucina Hall, Munde, Ind. 

Ray, Virginia M., 107 Holly St., Cranford, N. J. 
Rayner, Doris, 1125 Main St., East Hartford, Conn. 
Ready, Henry, 35 Richardson PI., Hempstead, Long 
Island, New York. 

Reahm, Maude B., 223 W. Lowden St., Philadelphia. 
Reams, Nena, Marlborough Apt. 4, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Rcarick, Helen L., 439 Lament Ter., South Bend, Ind. 
Reavis, Loma, 1405 Scott Avc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Reback, Roselena, 412 Whitney, New Haven, Conn. 
Reber, Elizabeth, Union Hill H. S., Union Cit 7 ,N. J. 
Reber, Rae Anna, Lebanon Val. Coll., AnnviUe, Pa. 
♦♦Rebmann, Victor L. F., 695 Palisade Ave., Yonk- 
ers, New York. 

Redfem, Doris D., South Spadra Rd., Fullerton, Calif. 
Rediske, G. S., Plevna, Mont. 

Redmond, Mrs. Bessie, 65 E. 96th St., N. Y. C. 
Redmond, Hden, 561 84lh St., Brooldyn, N. Y. 
Reed, Esther G., 1631 Tyler St., Topeka, Kans. 

Reed, Lowell R., 309 Kellogg Inn, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

Reed, M. S., North High School, Worcester, Mass. 
Reeder, Elnora L., Fayetteville, Pa. 

Rees, Faye, 440 Bieall Ave., Wooster, O. 

Reese, Marian A., 150 Pinehtirst Avc., N. Y. C. 
Reeve, Marguerite, Mattituck, Loi^ Island, N. Y. 
Regan, Anna M., William Penn Hi 8., 15th ^ Mt. 

Vernon Sts., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Regan, Eleanore A., 2155 E. I6th St„ Brooklyn, 
New York. 

R^ier, Bernard W., Hutchinson, Kan. 

RSfcldt, H. L., 410 Park Ave., Berlin, Wis. 
Rchman, Francis H., 9523 243rd St., Bellerose, N. Y. 
Reichling, Marion, 540 W. 122nd St., Apt. 1-B, 

New York City. 

Reid, Horence L., 1764 E. 13th St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Reid, Harry E., 1460 11th St., Reedley, Calif. 

Reid, h^rgaret, 275 Engle St., Englewood, N. J. 
Rcider, Mrs, E, S., 612 W. 3rd St., Williamsport, Pa. 
Reiff, Lillian, 208-01 100th Avc., Bcllaire, Long 
Island, New York. 

Reilly, Lena E., Rosalind Gardens, Dobbs Ferry, 
New York. 

Reilly, WUliam Arthur, 100 Boylston St., Boston, 
Rein, Ellen F., Public Schools, Big Timber, Mont. 
Rein, Mary C., 2765 Kingsbridge Terrace, Bronx, 
New York City. 

Rcina, Antoinette, 817 E, Diamond St., N. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. , « 

Reineman, Kurt, P. O. Box 84, Fallbrook, Calif. 
Reinert, Hilda. Stonehurst Apt., Upper Darby, Pa. 
Reinert, Ida M., 416 E. Philadelphia, Boyertown, Pa. 
Reinhart, Mrs. E. U., 2832 St. Charles PL, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Reinke, Gertrude L,. 1137 N. 24th St., Rlilwaukec, 
Wisconsin. 

Reiser, Charles, 110 W. 86th St., New York City. 
Rcliham, Ivto. Doris, 3 East Avc., Larchmont, N. Y. 
Relin, Regina H., 131 Lincoln Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Remaley, Marguerite, 1254 E. 29th St., Brooklyn, 


New York, 

Remington, Marion L., Delanco & Bridgeboro Rd.» 
Delanco, New Jersey, 

Remley, James H., 1020 Washington St., Indiana, Pa. 
Renfrew, Clara E., 604 W. Main St,, Urbana, HI. 
Rcnningcr, Eleanor I., 4822 Baltimore, Philadelphia. 
Replogle, Joseph, 307 E. Edison, New Castle, Pa, 
Reppke, Louise. 1018 80th St„ Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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Rcscigno, Rocco E., 23 Cumberland Dr., Yonkers* 
New York. 

Rescorl, Fred J., 110 Carpenter Avc., Crestwood, 
Tuckaboe, New York. 

Resler, Cleo, 3220 Scioto Trail. Portsmouth. O. 
Ressler, Sylvia C., 50 Landscape, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Resur, Ken W., 629 Madison, Gary, Ind. 

Reusch, Rorence, 203 Gamavfllo St., Anamosa, la. 
Reutemann, Emma, 112 Beechknoll Rd., Forest Hills, 
New York. 

Revelli, Mary, Morris Hall, Ann mbor, Mich. 
Revclli, William D., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Midliigan. 

Reybum, Helen B., Highland Hall, Cedar Lane & 
Park Ave., Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 

Reynolds, Beth, 27 Main St., Potsdam, N. Y. 
Reynolds, I. E., S. W. Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Seminary Hill, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Reynolds. Margaret, Blaine Jr. H. S., Muncic, Ind. 
Reynolds, Mildred M. L., 141 Lexington St., Be^ 
mont, Massachusetts. 

Rhinesmith, Mrs. Winifred H., 812 Avenue C, 
Bayonne, New Jersey. ^ „ 

Rhodes, Willard. Jr. & Sr. H. S. Bronxville, N. Y. 
Ribakoff, Rose S.. 676 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn, 
New York. „ ^ ^ 

Riblet, Mary V.. 349 E. 50(h, New York City. 
Ricapito, Joseph, 316 E. 3rd St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Rice, Cyril, 559 Aylmer St., Peterborough, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Rice, Emily, 106 Swarthmore Ave., Ridley Park, Pa. 
Rich, Mrs. Alma Holton, 49 Holland Rd., Melrose, 
Massachusetts. ^ ^ ^ . 

Rich, Arthur Lowndes, Catawba College, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. ^ _ 

Rich, Gladys, State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. 
Rich, Helen, 107^06 129th St.. Richmond Hill, New 
York City. , , ^ 

Rivards, Ellen R., 1560 S. Yorktown, Tulsa, Olda. 
Richards, Mrs. Gertrude D., 96 Lexington Avc., 
Columbus, Ohio. « , , rs 

Richards, Theodore, Kokokohi Music School, P. O. 

Box 150, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Richardson. Barbara, Box 125, Montverd^ Ra. 
Richardson, Mrs. Grace M., 91 Main St., Bridgeton, 
Maine. ^ 

Richeson. Mary Carter. 310 Court, Portsmouth, Va. 
Richman, Luther A., Iowa S. T. C., Cedar Ms, la. 
Richmond, Colin B., 26 Severance St., Shelbum 
Falls, Massachusetts. 

Richter, Alexander, 9 W. 97th St., New YoA City. 
Richter, Alice E., 80 Second Avc., Newark, N. J. 
Rickabaugh, Laura N., 300 Logan Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
Ridgeway, Mrs. Leora B,, 1643 Spruce St., Boulder, 
Colorado. _ , „ ^ 

Ridgway, Dorothy B., 667 E. 234th St., N. Y. C. 
Ridler, Rosemary, 18 Townsend St., Worcester. Mass. 
Ridley, Harold A., Madison-Lenox Hotel, Detroit. 
Ridley, Mrs. Mary Sparling, Madison^Lenox Hotd, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Riggs, Virginia L., 12 Crescent St., Waterbury, Com. 
Righter, Charles B., S. Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 
Righter, Miriam, 419 Forson Ave., Iowa City, I^ 
Rikel, Joan D., 93 Lafayette Ave., Sea Cliff, N. Y. 
Riker, Marjorie, 11 Clinton Ave., Arlington. N. J. 
Riley, James W., P. O. Box 56. Portola, Calif. 

Riley, Katherine, 309 Carrell, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Riley, Mrs. Miriam S., 5 Du Bonnet Rd., Valley 
Stream, New York. 

Rinck, Katie M.. 1108 E. Centre, Mahanoy Citj^Pa. 
Ringo, Ludlle P., 6701 Delmar, University City, Mo. 
Ripley, Marie N., Homer, N. Y. 

Ripple, Martha A., 1316 N. Bronson, Los Angela. 
Ristine, Clara L., Aquila Apt., 48 & Samson St., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ^ , vt r 

Rittenband. Jacob L., 66 Schuyler, Newark. N. J. 
Rix, Elizabeth C., 4 S. 4th Aye., Ilion, N. Y. 
RiJiZO* Josephine, 738 Elisabeth St., Utica, N. Y. 


♦Roach, J. Tatian, 360 E. 207th St., New York City. 

Roach, Marjorie M., Mfliwaukee-Downcr College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Robbins, Margaret E., Briscoe Sdtool, Beverly, Miss. 

Robe, Vivian M., Colonial Inn, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Robert, Marjorie, 1201 Whitesboro St., Utica, N. Y. 

Roberts, Charlotte, 217 V 2 N. 5th St., Clean, N. Y. 

Roberts, E. Llewellyn, 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. C. 

Roberts, Mrs. E. O., 2957 Wreford Ave., Detroit. 

Roberts, Harriett H., 60 Center St., Perry, N. Y. 

Roberts, Miriam, Slatington, Pa. 

Roberts, Owen, 709 W. Franklin St., Kenton, O. 

Roberts, Thomas, 9 Pleasant St., Hamilton, N. Y. 

Roberts, Walter B., Winthrop College, R^ck Hill, 
South Carolina. 

Robertson, Glad 3 r 8 , 1015 Washington, Clean, N. Y. 

Robertson, James P.,'1104 E. Elm, ^ringfield. Mo. 

♦Robertson, R. Ritchie, 1104 E. Elm, Springfield, Mo. 

Robinson, Alexander S., 2020 Tuxedo Ave., Detroit. 

Robinson, Amy Cook, 4068 44th St., San Diego, 
California. 

Robinson, Arnold, 9186 Mendota, Detroit, Mich. 

Robinson, Edith M., 422 W. Fifth Ave., Roselle, 
New Jersey. , , , . 

Robinson, Mrs. Feme, 9186 Mendota Avc., Detroit. 

Robinson, Mrs. Ida S., 12 Crown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Robinson, Jenny L., Barringen H. S., Newark, N. J. 

Robinson, Mrs. Juanita, 3741 83rd St., Jackson 
Heights, New York. 

Robinson, Cscar E., Chicago Conservatory of Music, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 

Robison, Mark, Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden, Utah. 

Rockwood, Bernard J., 42 16th Ave., Haverhill, Mass. 

Roddy, Rebecca R. B., 299 W. Englewood Ave., 
West Englewood, New Jersey. 

Rodenhoffer, Anna, 214 Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rodes, Edna Mae, 40 E. Market, West Chester, Pa. 

Rodines, Peter, 3302 148th St., Flushing, Long 
Island, New York. 

Rodrian, Dorothy M., 415 Fourth Ave., Garwood, 
New Jersey. 

Rodruan, Lydia G., 526 Brittingham Blvd., Madison, 
Wisconsin. , , _ , . 

Roe, Hazel E., 205 Washington, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Roe, Ms. Mildred H. Nicbd, 87 Murray Avc., 
Goshen, New York. 

Rochr, Frederic, 927 S. Grant St., San Mateo, Calif. 

Roesdh, Mrs. Vera Powers, 99 S. Grove St., Valley 
Stream, Long Island, New York. 

Roese, Marie E. A., 3317 Whitney Ave., Detroit. 

Rofinot, Margaret E., Chatsworth Ave. Smool, Larch-' 
mont. New York. 

Rogers, Alice, c/o Board of Education, 1333 6th St., 
Santa Monica, California. 

Rogers, Mrs. C. O., 420 S. 5th Ave., Ann Arbor, 
Mi^igan. * „ 

Rogers, Cecelia, 81 Ordiard St., Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Rogers, Donald E., Newcastle College of Music, 
Newcastle, Indiana. ^ ^ 

Rogers, Florence, 608 E. Maple, Glendale, Calif. 

Rogers, Islay C., 2369 E. Mountain. Pasadena, Calif. 

Rogers, Laura E., 466 Van Dyke, Haledo^ N. J. 

Rogers, Mary E., 12 Bliss PI., Norwich, Cornu 

Rogers, Mrs. Mary L., 452 Bedford, Stamford. Conn. 

Rogers, Raymond C., 7 New Walnut St.. North 
Plainfield, New Jers^. „ , vt » 

Rogers, Ruth, Junior H. S., Maplewood, N. J. 

Roggensack, Delinda, 508 S. 5th Avc, W., Newton, 

Rohdic,* Mrs. Eleanor R., 1464 Ocean Ave.. Brook' 
lyn. New York. « « wi 

Rohner, Traugott, 2236 Shennm, Evamton. m. 

Romeo. Eugene, 500 W. Main St., PatAogue, N. Y. 

Ronfeldt. Louis F.. 383 Jefferson Aye., Pomona, Cahf. 

Root, Grace A.* 2212 Country Club Blvd., Omaha, 
Nebraska. ^ 

Root. Stella R., S. T. C., St. Cloud, Mmiu 

Rose, Alice, 458 Clinton Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Rose, Bernice L., 36 S. 134 St.. San Jose. Calif. 
Rosen, Maude B.. 309 Old Forest Rd., Carrol Pk.. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. , 

Rosen. Mrs. Natalie, 5699 Hudson Blvd., North 
Bergen, New Jersey. , , _ _ . vt v 

Rosen, Sidney A., 413 Main St., East Aurora. N. Y. 
Rosenbaum. Bessie, 27 Freeland St., Wori^ter. Maw. 
Rosenberg, Charles, 1072 5^d St., Brooklyn. N^^^ Y. 
♦♦Rosenberry, M. Claude. Director of Mmic Educ.. 

State Dept, of Pub. Instr., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Rwenbluth; Nathan, 418 W. Witherbw. Flint, i^ch. 
Rosenthal, Herman J., 141 First St., N. Y. 

Ross, Genevieve, H. S., W^saw, N. Y. 

Ross, Irving, 1202 McKcnjie Av^. Fresno. Calif. 
Ross, Julia K.. 360 Central Park W«t, N. Y. C. 

Ross. Laura E., 5232 Laurens St.. Madclphia Pa. 
Ross, Lucile. 3531 Park Blvd., San Diego. Calif. 
Rossiter, Annette. 27 Nutt Rd., Phoeni^ille, Pa. 
Rossiter, Marjorie F.. 409 Middle Ave., a 

Rossman, Floy A., Steinway Hall, New York CiV- 
Rossman, Leon H.. 290 Potter PL. Wcehawken, N. J. 
Rothholz, Amanda E., 34 S. Stenton PL, Atlantic 

RcSiSdn^^ertrade,* 119 W. 7lst. New York City. 
Rounds. Mrs. Mabel B., 2168 Pennington Ave.. 

Trenton, New Jersey. t> . t.* vt v 

Rouse, Elsie, 208 Morrison, West Bnghton, N. Y. 
Rouse, Lillian, Dept, of Educ., Glen Cov^ N. Y. 
Rowe, Donald W., 1316 Manzanita St.. Hollywood. 

RoSclL°S^ard F.. 22 Valley Rd., Montclair. N. J. 
Rowland. C. L.. 415 21at St., Huntingdon, Pa. 
Rowland. Margaret, Box 941, Fort Bragg, Calif. 
Rowland, Ruth E., 3826 Ninth St., Chico. Calif. 
Rowles, Wm. Lloyd, State N. S., Cheney. Wash. 

Rowley, Geraldine, Waterport. N.Y. 

Roy. Emile Henry, 28 Orange St^ Lewwton, Me. 
Royer, Philip S.. 15 Ridge Rd., Westminster, Md. 
Roys, Marion. 58 Charles St.. New York Ci^. 

Royt. Dorothy E., 3311 N. Fratney St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. ^ i 

Rozema, Jantje, 20 Commerce St., New York City. 
Ruben, Louis, 873 Avenue C, Bayonne, N. J. 
Rubenstein, Theresa G.. 482 E. 167th St.. Bronx. 

New York City. ^ „ , , « » 1 

Rubinstein, Robert, 2501 E. 24th St„ BrooUyn, 

New York. « t. • vt t 

Ruby, Florence L.. 3 High St., Passaic N. J. 

Ruch, Geraldine M.. 105 Inglewood Dr.. Mt. 

Lebanon. Pa. . « * . 

Rudden. Christine S., 94^28 160th St., Jamaica, 

RudSde^T^Leon, 120 Bd. of Eduation Bldg., 1380 
E. 6th St., Cleveland, Ohio. v 

Rudy. J. Harold. 1738 Tinsman Ave., Merchantvflle, 

RtSkraiund,^fsabcl. 848 6th St., Charlton, lU. 
Ruester, Henry C., c/o Ludwig Music House Inc., 
709 Pine St., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Ruff, Edna M.. 561 N. 14th St.. Apt. 52, MiL 
waukee. Wisconsin. „ ii 

Rugen. Adelaide B., 242 S. Ninth St., Brooklyn. 

RiS^Ma^A., Jr. H. S., 1435 Turner St.. AUen^ 
town, Pennsylvania. - ^ m 

Rule, Elizabeth 5., 805 S. 5th, Springfield, HI. 

' Rummo, Fabian, 3977 Saxon Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. 
Rund,- Anne, 1321 E, 1st St., Devonshire Apts., 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

RundeU, Dorothy M„ Lebanon Springs. N. Y. 
Rusch, Milton H., 5401 N. Idlcwild Ave., Mil' 
waiifcee, Wisconsin. _ 

Rush, Ralph E., Heights H. S., Cedar 6? Lee Rds., 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. „ . , .. . „ 

Russ, Isidore. 61 E. 57th St.. Brookl^, N. Y 
Russ, Katherine, 5312 Junction Blvd., Elmhurst, 

RiSS. Catherine, 768 Noble, Bridgeport. Conn. 


Russell. Helen A., Women’s College, Univ. of Del., 
Newark, Delaware. „ , _ _ vt t 

Russell, J. Parker, 19 Fisher H.. Trenton. N. J. 
Russell, Maxine. 171 West Orange Grove, Siena 
Madre, California. ^ _ 

Russell, Reva L.. 910 S. Mam, Abndeen, S. D. 

Ruth, Mrs. Richard, Lakeview, N. Y. 

Rutledge, Edward P., 216 E. Maple, Annville, Pa. 
Rutledge. Marie. 4609 Bayard St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ryan, Frances H., 445 Hamilton St.. Albany. N. Y. 
Ryan, Mrs. Helen M., 5 Sea Grove St.. Uxbridge. 

Ry^t^lV^?^ Joseph, Public School 104, 172nd St. 8? 

Shakespeare Ave., Bronx, New York City. 

Ryan. Mary M.. 1743 Albion Ave., Chipgp, 111. 
Rydall, Harriett Rumsey, So. Pasadena Senior High 
School, So. Pasadena, California. 

Ryder. Mary Alice, R. F. D. 1. Vandalia. O. 

Rygg, Agnes, 974 52nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sabary, Mrs. E. P., School Lane, Trenton. N.J. 
Sachs, Mrs. Florence B., 674 W. 161st St., N. Y. C. 
Sachs, Meta M. S., 1239 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Sachs, Robert, 1662 White Plain Rd., N. Y. C. 
Sackett, Eva Lee, 171 E. State, Alliance, Ohio. 
Sackett, Garnett L., Bainbridge. Ind. _ 

Sadovnick, Shorley, 3034 Haland Av^, N. Y. C. 
Sailor, Frances, 690 Oakmont Ave., Oakmont, Pa. 

St. John, Morgan R.. 193 Summit St., WiUimantic. 

Connecticut. „ t.* c.. 

Salinger, Charlotte M.. 245 E. Washington St., 
Medina, Ohio. e j vt v 

Salisbury. Grace, 268 Hamilton Dr., Snyder, N. Y. 
Salvo, V. V., 15 Davis St., White Plains. N. Y. 
Sammis, Claude, Box 140, Port WorA, Tex. , 
Sammond, Marjorie I., 2812 W. 19th St., Wilming' 
ton, Delaware. 

Sampson, Edith B., Copse Rd., Maten, Conn. 
Sampson, Ruth, Ruth Sampson Music Co., Spokane, 
Washington. ^ t j 

Sams. Lynn L., C. G. Com, Ltd., Hkh^. Ind. 

Sams. Pearl, Central Jr. H. S.,, Riv^side. Calif. 
Sanders, Alice M.. 2125 McKinley St.. Honolulu. 

Sanders, Fannie Irene, Hampton Inst., Hampton, Va. 
Sanders. Gladys I.. 1609 23rd St. S. E.. Washington, 
District of Columbia. „ „ vt v i 

Sanders. Mary A.. 210 E. 77th St., N^ York City. 
Sanderson, Eva A.. 409 Waltham St., West Newton, 
Massadbusetts. „ « is- n 

Sanderson, Wendell, 1321 S. Main St., Findlay. 0. 
Sandhoff, Henriette. 117 Division St., T^renton, N. J. 
Sandifur. Donald, 1148 Sutter St.. Berkeley, Cdif. 
Sandt. Donald Q., 537 Chestnut St., Emaus. Pa. 
Sandy. Elizabeth, 1519 N. Front St., Hamsbi^g, Pa. 
Sanford. Clara F., 21 E. 10th St., New York C^. 
Sansome, Nicholas, 444 Central Park West. N. Y. G. 
Santry. Agnes, 31 Cedar Hill Ter.. Swampscott. Mass. 
Saporito, Frank A., North Tarrytown High School, 
North Tarrytown, New York. 

Sargeant, Ellen M., Rufus King High School, 1801 
W. Olive St., Milwaukee, WiscoMin. 

Sargent, Lillian J., Belmont High School, 1575 W. 

2nd St., Los Angeles, California. 

Sargisson, Mrs. Mildred H.. 1273 North Ave., New 
Rochelle, New York. r, t .« 

Sartorius, Harvey A., 12 Hempstead Ave., Rockville 
Center, Long Island, New York. 

Sather, Kenneth, Kent, Wash. 

Satterfield. Elizabeth, Mcrdiant St., Audubon, N. J. 
Sauer, Clarence F„ 1021 S. Grand, Springfi^, IlL 
Sauer, Hugh C., Route 1, West Almndrm, O. 

Saul, Marie A., 3611 Massachusetts Ave., Pittsburgh. 
Saunders, E. May, Third Ave., S., Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee. . vt t 

Savage, Elmer C., Princeton H. S., Pnnccton, N. J. 
Sayers, Grace F., 131 E. 5th Ave., Gary. Ind. 
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Scales, Mary E., 244 Nassau Ave., Huntington, Long 
Island, New York. 

Scanlon, Mary B., 10 Roselawn Ter., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Scatchard, Mrs. Wm. Beaumont, 984 Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Schaedel, Joseph C., 151 N. 14th St., East Orange, 
New Jersey. 

Schaeffer, Myron S., 2094 Cornell Rd., Cleveland, O. 

Schaller, Amelia, 2787 Broadway, New York City. 

Schattschneider, Florence, 123 W. 13th St., N. Y. C. 

Scheer, F. Fem, Box 27, Ledgewood, N. J. 

Scheig, Henry, 164 Elm St., Struthers, O. 

Sdbcin, E. Hedwig, 602 W. 146di St., N. Y. C, 

Schenbecker, Alberta A., 3335 N. Sydenham St., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Schermerhorn, Evedra, 1052 Delamont Ave., Sche- 
nectady, New York. 

Schermerhorn, Marion M., Brier Hill, N. Y. 

Scheuer, Janet F., 669 E. Second St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Scheurle, Charles, 689 Tyler PI., West New York, 
New Jersey. 

Schiffmacher, Mrs. Rita Devoe, East Islip Union 
School, East Islip, New York. 

Schill, Edmund, 88 S. 16th St., East Orange, N. J. 

Schiller, Mary K., 1637 47th St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Schindel, Isabel, 19 Southampton Ave., Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Schirmer, Allan, Soumwestem Coll., Winfield, Kan. 

*Schirmer, Gustave, G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 43rd 
St., New York City. 

Schlager, Wilfred C., 2936 Boles, Kansas City, Mo. 

Schlemmer, Catherine E., 97 Laurel Ave., North- 
port, N. Y. 

Sdilesinger, Goldye, 1520 Sheridan Ave., Bronx, 
New York City. 

Schliep, William F., State T. Coll., Superior, Wis. 

Schlipf, Margaret A., Temple University, Box 413, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Schlocmer, Mrs. Clarence, 143 Beach Ave., Larch- 
mont, New York. 

Schmidt, Doris T., 10 Alden PI., Bronxville, N. Y. 

Schmidt. Frank, Valhalla School, Valhalla. N. Y. 

♦Schmidt, Gertrude K., S, T. C., West Chester, Pa, 

Sdimidt, Oscar T. H., Holmes H. S., Covington, Ky. 

Schmidt, Peter, 865 Mercer, Albany, N. Y. 

Schmitt, Robert A.. Paul A. Schmitt Music Co„ 
77 S. 8th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Schmucker, Maitha, Southside H. S., Elmira, N. Y. 

Schnabl, Henri, Eastern Ky. State Teachers Collie, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

Schneider, Dorothy I., 694 Clinton, Newark, N. J. 

Schneiker, Louise A., 68-49 Bums St., Forest Hills, 
Long Island, New York. 

Schock, Alma, 476 Franklin Blvd., Elgin, HI. 

Schock, Dorothy, 33 Frank St„ Mount Joy, Pa. 

Schoettle, Geo. H., 134-02 59th Ave., Flushing, 
New York. 

Schoettler, h^riam C., 260 E. 45th St., S., Seattle. 

Schofield. Mrs. Alice, 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. C. 

Schofield, Edgar, 50 W. 67th St., New York City. 

School, Katherine, 4101 Spruce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schoonmaker, Ralph I., Medford P. S., Medford, 
Massachusetts. 

S<hott, Mrs. Florence H., 20 N. Broadway, White 
Plains, New York. 

Sdfiramm, Rudolf R. A., 1814 N. Cleveland St., 
Lyon Village, Virginia. 

♦Sdireiber, Avis Trumbo, 2136 Lincoln Park West, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Schroer, Norman B., West Libe^^ State Teachers 
College, West Liberty, West Virginia. 

Schtroff, Joseph, 1830 Amethyst Ave., Bronx, New 
York City. 

Schuessler, Roy Ayres, Wichita Univ., Wichita, Kan. 

Schuette, Marie A., Asst. Dir. of Music, Potsdam 
State Normal School, Potsdam, New York. 

Schulenburg, Robert W., Tracy, Calif. 

Schuler, Jack H., 23 Chestnut St., Lebanon, Pa. 


Schuler, Mabd K., 212 S. Fulton, Allentown, Pa. 
Schull, Katharine, 1295 St. Marb, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
♦♦Sdiultz, E. J., Univ. Coll, of Music, Tucson, Ariss. 
Schumacher, Hermine M., 6100 Stanton, Pittsbui^. 
Schumacher, Joseph C., 6542 Newgard Ave., Chicago. 
Schumann, William, Jr., 392 Elmwood Ave., E. 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Schunck, Bemadine, 300 Pike St., Cincinnati. O. 
Schuster, Hilda M., 3323 Niagara St., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Schwab, Harold, 95 Gainsborough, Suite 4, Boston. 
Schwab, Roy T., Springville Consolidated School, 
Springville, Iowa. 

Schwart?, Clara E., 215-36 40th Ave., Bayside, N. Y. 
Schwartx, George. 900 Grove St.. Elizabeth, N. J. 
Schwart^berg, Mrs. Edith, Madison School, S 3 rracuse, 
New York. 

Schwar?, MoritSf E., 2 Harrison, Jersey City, N. J. 
Schweitzer, Eleanor C., 3811 N. Kildare St., Chicago. 
Schweitzer, Isadora, 213 Geneva St., Ithaca, K. Y. 
Schweitzer, Louise. 549 E. 29th St., Erie, Pa. 
Schwier, Elizabeth, 253 E. Lake St., Knox, Ind. 
Scott, Agnes G., 3409 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia. 
Scott, Eleanor F., 914 Washington, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Scott, Jesse L., Bennett Hall, Univ. of Pa., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Scott, Kirsten, Indian Rd., Milton, N. Y. 

Scott, Lois, Alexander Hamilton Jr. High, Seattle. 
Scott, Malcolm C., 1631 N. 8th, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Scott, Mary, Sun Dial Farm. Churchville, Pa. 

Scott, Mary N., 1138 Washington. New Orleans, La. 
Scovill, Edward E., 24 Seminary Ave., Auburn, N.Y. 
Scudder, Benjamin N., De Witt Clinton H. S., 59th 
St. fi? 10th Ave., New York City. 

Scullin, John, School Patrons Ass'n, Kingshighway & 
Penrose, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Sealey, Frank Gordon, 124 Longview Ave., White 
Plains. New York. 

Seamon, Hazel, 134 E. Main St., Frankfort. N. Y. 
Searfross, Willis P., 24 Main St., Bangor, Pa. 
Scarle, Arthur H. J., 322 King Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Searle, Laura, 322 King Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Seaton, Bessie R., 19 Irvington PL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Seaver, Mrs. A. D.. Middlebury High School. Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont. 

Seaver, Amory, 46 High St., Middlebury, Vt. 

Secor, Edith, 2507 Greenview Ave., Chicago, III. 
Seeley, Mrs. Mary Kirchner, 165 Franklin, Bloom- 
fidd, New Jersey. 

Seelman, Florence G., 1240 83rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Segerstrom, Caryl, 179 70th St., Bay Ridge, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Seguine, Edith, 24 Fingerboard Rd., Rosebank, Staten 
Island, New York. 

Scifried, Martha M., 3117 Portsmouth Ave., Hyde 
Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Seitz, Harry W., 1690 Burlingame, Detroit, h^Cich. 
Seitz, Pearl R., 113 Crickett Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 
Self, Virgil C., West Main, Grceneville, Term. 

Selley, James Gray, High School, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Semmens, Mrs. F. A., Public Schools, Harrington 
Park, New Jersey. 

Senft, Mrs. Alice P., 510 King, Port Chester, N. Y, 
Sennett, Margaret M., 23 S. Pine, Albany, N. Y. 
&nter, Lucina M., 139-A Main, Whitesboro, N. Y. 
Sentz, Katherine, 1023 Lincoln St., Topeka, Kan. 
Seppdin, Urho, 2013 W. Tenth St., Ashtabula, 0. 
Serra, Josephine, 1647 Thom, Chicago Heights, III. 
Settle, Frances B., 581 Boylston St., Boston, Ma^. 
Sexton, Kenard B., The Dalles, Ore. 

Shadleton, Clara, 600 W. 116th St., New York City, 
Shackson, L. Lee, Hilliards, 0. 

Shaefer, Mrs. b^rjorie, 810 S. Eighth St., Pekin, HI. 
Shafer, Marion J., Box 424, Manboro, N. Y. 

Shafer, Ruth M., 414 Riverside Dr., New York City. 
Staffer, Leah G., 385 Mulry Lane, Lawrence, Long 
Island, New York. 

Shane, Athley, Bryant Jr. H. S., Superior. Wis. 
Shanner, Margaret, Bak^ St. Sdiool, EvansviHe, Ind. 
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Shapiro, Sidney, 2194 E. Seventh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sharkey, Mrs. Sara, 188 Parkside, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sharp, Margaret C.. 389 Kenny Avc., Pitcairn, Pa. 
Sharpen, Mrs. Philippine, 10619 103rd Ave.. Ozone 
Park, New York City. 

Shattude, Lewis B., 84 Shady Ave., Lowvillc, N. Y. 
Shaw, A. W., 39 Claremont Avc., New York City. 
Shaw, Carrie E., 18 Green St., Bath, Me. 

Shaw, Elizabeth D., 12 Church St., Poultncy, Vt. 
Shaw, Ella B., 434 Palmer Ave., W*., Detroit, Mich. 
Shaw, Eulalie, 515 W. Washington, Apt. 10, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

Shaw, Kathleen M., 325 Glen, Council Bluffs, la. 
Shaw, Lois J., 134 TTiird Dr. N. W., New Phila* 
delphia, Ohio. 

Shaw, Mrs. Nellie M., 70 Forest, Brockton, Mass. 
Shaw, Thelma, Jr. H. S., Rutherford, N. J. 
**$hawe, Elsie M., 62 S. Dale St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Shea, George, 995 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Sheaffer, Cordelia R., 113 Main St., Oberlin, Pa. 
Sheats, Marian, Colo. S. C., Greeley, Colo. 

Sheehan, Gotha Mygrant, 325 W. 6u, Gary, Ind. 
Sheehan, Myra, 204 Albany Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sheet, .Winifred, 1055 Pratt Blvd., Chicago, 111. 
Sheen, Elizabeth, 60 Tenth St. N. £., Massillon, 0. 
Sheer, Al. 60 E. 55th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sheesley, Anna C., Jonestown & Union Rds., Harris^ 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Sheffer, Minnie M., 318 E. Main, Millville. N. J. 
Shefrin, Rosalyn, 115 E. 169th St., Bronx, N. Y. C. 
Sheib, Leonora W., Morris H. S., 166th St. 6? 

Boston Rd., New York City. 

Shellan, Bernice L., 4323 Ninth Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Shelton, Elizabeth, 108 Rogers St., Bluefidd, W. Va, 
Shennum, Harland, Potsdam N. S., Potsdam, N. Y. 
Shenton, F. Russell, Columbia High School, South 
Orange. New Jersey. 

Shepard. Mrs. F. H., 16 Hillyer St.. Orange, N. J. 
Shepard, Margaret Taylor, 61 Forest, Riverside, lU. 
Shepard, Robert B., 121 N. Sheffield, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Shepard, Wesley, 61 Forest Avc., Riverside, III. 
Sherfdan. Mrs. Roberta L., 2820 Prince St.. Berkc' 
ley, California. 

Sherlock, Ethel, 825 Cornelia Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Sherman, Eleanor A., Newport News Hi^ Sdiool, 
Newport News, Virginia. 

Sherman, hfery H., 155 Stuyvesant PI., St. George, 
New York. 

Sheron, Ma^aret D., 1217 Greene, Augusta, Ga. 
Shidds, Ivine, Sacramento Junior Ckulege, Sacra' 
mento, California. 

Shield, Laura Gertrude, 520 W. 114th St., N. Y, C. 
Shimer, Emily D., 12 S. 12th, Pottsvilic, Pa. 
Shinkman, Kul B., York Band Instrument Co., 1600 
Division Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids, Midugan. 
Shipherd, Mabel M., 5022 Izard St., Omaha, Neb. 
Shipley, Mrs. Leona Underwood, jRoute 1, Spring 
Hill. West Virginia. 

Shirley, John B., 81 2nd Avc., Troy, N. Y. 

Shochat, George, 2123 City View Ave., Los Angeles. 
Shockey, Eleanor, 410 College, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Shoemaker, M. H., 1010 N. Denver, Hastings, Neb. 
Shoener, Horence, Orwigsburg, Pa. 

Shonk, William C., Box 65, Durham, Calif. 

Short, Virginia L., 140 E. Willow, Stockton, Calif. 
Shorts, Hazel, Shippenville, Pa. 

Shoup, Alice E., 20 N. Gamble, Shelby, O. 

Showers, Jane E., 259 Union, Middletown, Pa. 
Shropshire, Georgia E., 25 N. Vega St., Alhambra, 
Cdifomia. 

Shroy, Mrs. L. S., 1133 Fillmore, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shu(^, Mrs. Helen Roberts, 1365 Wishon Ave., 
Fresno, California. 

Shuck, L^el, State Teachers College, Fresno, Calif. 
Shuford, Mrs. T. W., 1427 NinA Avc., Hickory, 
North Carolina. 

Shulman, I^, 1132 Main St., Peekskill, N. Y. 


Shumway, Rudi, 841 Ackerman Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Shure, jRay, 1478 E. 19th St., BrooUyn, N. Y. 

Shure, Saul, 1478 E. 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shute, Eorence L., 1153 Murray Hill St., Pittsburgh. 

Shutt, Mrs. Flora, 1523 Washington, Des Moines, la. 

Shuttlesworth, Lillian K., Market St., Laurel, Dd. 

Shuttlesworth, Russdl £., Laurel Box 268, Laurel, 
Delaware. 

Shutts, Bernice, 821 W. Second St., Waterloo, la. 

Siar, Blanche M., 49 Walnut St., Brooksville, Pa. 

Sibley, Frances, 847 Gwinn PI., Seattle, WaA, 

Sicclick, Isabelle, 1927 Hennessey PI., N. Y. C. 

Siddell, Mae Knight, 401 Ninth St., Santa Monica, 
California. 

Sides, L. R., 528 East Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 

Sievers, Mrs. Fay Jones, 1458 Glencoe, Denver, Colo. 

Siler, Mrs. Roy, Elizabcthton, Tenn. 

Silkman, Hortense £., Public School 238, E. Eighth 
St. 6? Avc. P, New York City. 

♦Sill, J. Victor, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Sills, Mrs. Evdyn, 765 E. Buchtd Ave., /^ron, 0. 

Silver, Dora, 101 E. Mitchell St., Petoskey, Mich. 

Silverstone, Minnie, 1631 North, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Simas, Frances M.. 808 Fourth Ave., Havre, Mont. 

Simmons, Constance F., 5th Ave. 6^ 92nd St., Brook' 
lyn, New York. 

Simmons, L. R., Charles E. Wdls Music Co., 164'26 
California St., Denver, Colorado. 

Simmons, Lillian L., Muk Twain Memorial. Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Simon. Louis, 308 16th Ave.. Newark, N. J. 

Simon, Vivienne, 2735 University Ave., N. Y. C. 

Simonds, Doris A., 20 Fenno St., Wollaston, Mass. 

Simons, Laura R., 1261 Mcrriam Ave., Bronx, New 
York City. 

Simons, Mrs. Madeline M., 13980 Pindiunt Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Simpson, Adeline E., 40 Irving PI., New York City. 

Simpson, George T., Box 163, Wilberforce, O. 

Simpson, Mortimer, 6th Ave. 6? 72nd St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Simpson, Stella J., 430 48th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Simpson, Wm. D., 818 N. Fifth Ave., Patton, Pa. 

Sinclair, E. Dale, Box 93, Waterdown, Ontario, Can. 

Sines, Thelma, 1913 High St., Logansport, Ind. 

Singer, Regina, 1419 Kingshighway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sipps, L. Dewey, W. Middlesex, Pa. 

Sister Agnes Joseph, St. Agnes Institute, 876 E. Main 
St., Rochester, New York. 

Sister Agnes Mmrie, 3430 Rocky River Dr., Cleve' 
land, Ohio. 

Sister Alice Marie Keyes, O. S. U., Ursuline Acad' 
emy, 2448 E. 55th St., Clevdand, Ohio. 

Sister Angdine Jackson, St. Anselm’s Convent, 7445 
Church St., Swissvale, Pennsylvania. 

Sister Cecilia Clare Ott, Seton Hill College, Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Sister Cedlia, S. N. D., Notre Dame Conservatory, 
321 E. 6th St., Cindnnati, Ohio. 

Sister Clara Marie, Mt. St. Joseph College, Mt. St. 
Joseph, Ohio. 

Sister Clare Immaculate, S. S. J., W. Philaddphia 
Catholic Girls H. S., 45th & Chestnut Sts., West 
Philaddphia, Pennsylvania. 

Sister Clement Marie, Marymount College, Salina, 
Kansas. 

Sister Estdle, 0. S. U., 17001 Lake Shore Blvd. 
Clevdand, Ohio. 

Sister Frances Miriam, 8318 Broadway, Cleveland, O. 

Sister Gertrude Cecile, 2323 Kenilworth, Norwood, O. 

Sister Louis Marie, St. Mary’s High School, Ruther' 
ford. New Jersey. 

Sister Margaret Aquinas, 400 E. Routt Ave., Pueblo, 
Colorado. 

Sister Marie Cecile, C. S. A., The St. Augustine 
Academy, 14808 Lake Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 

Sister Mary Adelc, 4900 Cottage Grove, Chicago, III. 
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Sister Maiy Agnes, 69 Ransom Ave„ N. E., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Sister Mary Agnes, Mt. St. Joseph Normal School. 

2064 Main St.. Buffalo. New York. ‘ 

Sister M. Agnes Anita, John W. Hallahan C. G. Hiah 
Sch,, i9th 6? Wood Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sister M. Agnetis, St. Rose Convent, La Crosse. Wis. 
Sister M. Albertina, Marywood College, E. Fulton. 
Cjrand Rapids, Midiigan. 

Sirter M. Alexandrine, 0. P., St. Bartholomew’s 
Convtot, 87'34 X^itney Ave., Elmhurst, Long 
Island, New York. * 

Sister Mary Alphonsine, lU James St., Beaver Dam. 
Wisconsin. 

Sister Mary Antony, O. S. F., St. Francis Assisi 
Convent, St. Francis, Wisconsin. 

Sister Mary Antonine, Rosary Coll., River Forest, 111 
Franciscan Srs. of St. Kunegunda. 
2649 N. Hamlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Sister M. Aquinas, Stella Niagara, N. Y. 

SiMer Mary Augusta, St. James School, Bay City, 
Michigan. 

Sister M. Augustine, S, S. N. D.. Notre Dame School 
of Miwic. 320 E. Ripa Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 

®onavrature. S. S. J., St. Joseph School. 
930 Lake St., Kalamazoo, Midbigan. 

Sister M, Cecelia. St. Paul Convent, 1920 S. Bron^ 
son, Los Angeles, California. 

Sister M. Celestini, Mount St. l^rys’ College, 12661 
Chalon Rd. , Los Angeles, California. 

Sistw Maty Cecilia Czaplinska, Saaed Heart High 
^ School, Coraopolis, Pennsylvania. 

Sister Mary Celine Hartman, Ursuline Academy. 2448 
E. 55th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sistw M. Cherubim, 0. S. F., St. Joseph’s Convent, 
1501 S. Layton Blvd,, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Sister M^ Cleophas, 44 E. 68th St., N. Y. C. 

Sister M. Corona. 0. S. F., 63 S. Mulberry St., 
Mansfield. Ohio. 

Sister M. Eleanor, 935 75th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Elisc, Xavier University, Washington ^ 
Pine Sts., New Orleans, La. 

Sisur Mary Emerentia, h^rylhurst College, Oswego. 
Oregon. 

gstcr M. Estelle. O. S. B,, 7416 Ridge. Chicago. 

P;.®* F;’ of St. Frands, 
303 Taylor St., Joliet, Illinois. 

Sister M. Fclicitas, 14028 Euclid, E. Cleveland, O. 
Sister M Felicitas. 0. S. U.. 935 75th St., Brooklyn. 
New York. 

Sister M. Francella, Mt, Mercy, 3233 Fifth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Sister M. Francesca. 601 W. 7th Ave.. Spokane, 
Washington. 

Ste M. Frandlla, 2473 Valentine Ave., Bronx. 
New York City. 

Sister M. Frandne, 0. P.. 106 W. Chestnut St., 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

Sister Mary Frederica, S, S. J.. W. Philadelphia C. 

G. H. S., 45th & Chestnut, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
Si^er Mary Gisela, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 

Sister Mary Gregor, Good Coundl Academy, Man* 
kato, Minnesota. 

Sister M. Helen Joseph, Immaculata College, Im * 
maculata, Pennsylvania. 

S^er Mary Henry; 6832 Convent Blvd., Sylvania, O. 
Sist^ M. Irmina, 16 Lake View Park, Rochester, 
New York, 

Sirter Mary Jeannette Hoffman, Mt. St. Frands, Du^ 
buque, Iowa. 

Ste Mary John Kennedy, 7214 St. Charles Ave., 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Sistw M^ John, O. P., Holy Rosary Academy, Bay 
City. Michigan. 

Sister Mary Juliana, Mt. St. Joseph Academy. 2064 
Main St., Buffalo, New York. 


cV- 

Sist« M. Leonella, St. h^ry’s Convent, Gloucester 
City, New Jersey. 

Sistw Mary Louise, St. Joseph’s College, Adrian, 
Michigan. 

Sister M. Lucille, 4924 S. Parkway, Chicago, 111, 
Sister M. Lucretia, Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 
Sister M. Marguerite, Mt. St. Joseph Academy & 
Jr. College, Maple Mount, Kentuc^. 

Sister M. Marjory, S. N. D., 1325 Ansel Rd., Qeve^ 
land, Ohio. 

Sister Mary hlatilde, 946 N. Jefferson, Huntington, 
Indiana. 

Si^ M. Mildred, Holy Family Convent R. I., 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

Sister M. Muriel, 5321 Penn Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sister Mary of the Paraclete, Xavier University, 
Wasmngton Sf Pine Sts., New Orleans, Louisiana. 
SistCT Ma^ Paula, St. Joseph's Seminary, 17001 Lake 
Shore Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sister M. Rosalita, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent, 
New Jersey. 

Sister M. Rose, Holy Family Convent, 84 Mayflower 
Ave., New Rochelle, New York. 

Sister Mary Rose De Lima, S. S. N. D., 458 Eugenie 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Sister M. Samuel, St. Savious School, Brooklyn. N.Y. 
Sister Mary Sarepta, Seton High School, Beech & 
Glenway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sister M. Scholastica, Marywood College, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Sister M. Sophia, 5874 St. Lawrence Ave., Detroit. 
Sister Mary Stella, 154 Sullivan St., New York City. 
Sister Mary Thomas, 69 Ransom Ave., N. E,, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Sister M. Veronica, Bishop McDonnell Memorial H. 

S., 260 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn, New York. 

Sister Mary Victorine, S. S. T., St. Teresa College, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Sister Miriam Patricia, Mount St. Mary, Newburgh, 
New York. 

Sister Rita Cedle, Marywood Hi^ School, 407 W. 

Broadway. Anaheim, California. 

Sister Rita Consilii, S. S. J., W. Philadelphia Cadh-* 
olic Girls H. S., 45th & Chestnut St., Philaddphia. 
Sister St. Charles, Mt. Gallitzin Academy, Baden, Pa. 
Sister Sebastian Phelan, 3333 Fifth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sister Stella Joseph, St. Agatha’s Conservatory, 
Cedar and Exchange St., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Sister Superior of the Dau^ters of Wisdom, 10 1*19 
103rd St., Ozone Park, New York. 

Sister Teresa Mary, College Misericordia, Villa St. 

Teresa, Dallas, Pennsylvania. 

Sisters of St. Dominic, St. Bartholomew’s Convent, 
87' 3 4 Whitney Ave., Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 
Sister Urban, Coll, of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. 
Skfllingstad, O. S., Deer Lodge, Mont. 

Skilton, Charles S., Univ. of Kan., Lawrence, Kan. 
Skinner, Annie L., 17 Harrison, Johnson City, N. Y. 
Skinner, E. Mabel, Hotel George Washington, 23 
Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Skinner, ^s. Ellen S., 180 Ransom, Lexington, Ky. 
Skinner, Lyle, Waco H. S., Waco, Texas. 

Skog, Esther, Spangler, Pa. 

Skomicka, Joseph E., 1111 N. 10th St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Slack. Mrs. H. L., 694 Clove Rd., S. I., N. Y. 

Slade, Linda F., 19 Rundel Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
Slater, George Holt, Bennington H. S., Bennington. 
Vermont. 

Slater, Paul R., 518 32nd St., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Slawson, Maude M.. 2086 Neil Ave., Apt. 32. 
Columbus. Ohio. 

Sleeper, James T., 413 S. Garth, Columbia, Mo. 
Slepicb, Eleanor C., 2420 S. Oak Park. Berwyn, III. 
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iletmeyer, Katheryn M.. 269 Vennont St.. BrooUyn. 

New Jersey. , ^ 

K: feu Rd.. CleveUnd 

SlSS^tedS'E.. Gea. Dd.. Pme Knot Calif. 
Sloan. Teresa, 426 Aldine Ave., Chicago, 111. 

S Celia W.. 1107 ^ ^• 

Slocum, Eatl, Univ. of N. C., Chawl Hill. N. • 

SoftJS^Euk “‘'5 plrk Ave.. W.. Mantfidd.. Ohio. 
Smart, Mary C.. 255 Main St.. Deijtcr, h^ine 
Smelser. h^ine F.. 639 Sycamore, Columb^. Ind. 
Smith Alfred H., 825 Union, San Diego, Calif. 
Smith,’ Alice R., Johnson Normal School, Johnson. 
Vermont. 

Smith. Amalie W.. Cliff. Stonington, Conn. 

Smith, Anna M.. 4319 Pine St.. Philaddphia. Pa. 
SmiA, Anna Minnie, Franklmville H. S.. Franklin 

Sm^!£!'&>S''525 W. Eish*. Long B«<i. C»^ 
Smith, Mrs. Besse Edmonds. Academy of the New 
Church, Bryn Athyn. Pennsylvania. 

Smith. Mrs. Cecil E.. 214 Sherm^, Denver, aio. 
Smith, Cedi Michencr, Univ. of 
Smith. Clara E.. 1531 N. E. Schuyler. Portland, O^. 
Smith, Clarice M., Winwood Sdiooh Lake Grove, 
Long Island, New York. , 

Smith. Claude B.. Bossc H. S., Evansville, Ind. 
Smith, Dorothy, 111 ^ 01 — 85th Ave., Richmond HiU, 

SmUhT pSothy 


JSmun, jLforoiay 

Smith. E. Jane, 294 W. 92nd. New w*,. 

Smith, Edith B., 3102 I^ngsbndge Ave., N. Y. C. 
Smith, Edna B., 410 E. Lime St., Lakl^d, Fla. 
Smith. Edna M., Longfellow School. Tulsa. Okla. 
Smith, Elhiabeth, 694 Clove, Staten Hand, N. Y; 
Smith, Elizabeth L.. 82 W. Mam St. Milan, ^ch. 
Smith, Ellene. 5 Mathews, Staten Island. N. Y. 
Smith, Emily V., Temple Univ., Broad and Mont' 
gomery, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Smith, Esther, Corwith, Iowa. p 

Smith, F. Louise, 3S N. Franklin, ^ayncslmro 
Smith Mrs. Flora H., 832 East St., Gntmell W. 
Smith, Rorence, 128 Chili Av^, Rochester. N. I. 
Smith, Rorcnce, Tiltonsvillc, Ohm. . 

Smith. Fowler, 11526 Linwood, Detroit, Midu 
Smith, Frances Willard. 2085 Cornell Rd.. Cleve' 

Smi^t Red°G., 2566 N, 43th St.. MiWkec. Ww. 
Smith. George G., 107 W. Hills Lane, Wyoming, O. 
Smith, George Porter, Woodbine Dr. W., Freeport. 

Long Island, New York. * - p- 

Smith, Geraldine. 312 W. Orange Lancastc^ Pa. 
Smith, Gertrude, 24 Pleasm St., 

Smith. Gertrude I.. 630 n 

Smith. Helen Coy. General Delivery. W^dafidd, O. 
Smith. Herbert 0., 101 Fenimore, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
•♦Smith, Herman F., 1752 Martha Washington Dr., 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. , _ , . p., . 

Smith. Hodd, Box 125, Nor^ Baltimore, Ohio. 
Smith. Isobd, 1680 E. California, Pasadraa. Calif. 
Smith. Jean Wallace. Box 145, Savage, Mont. 
•Smith. Jennie Belle. 635 Oglethog)e. A&^. 
Smith. Jennie M.. 74 Pearl St.. New Lisbon. Wis. 
Smith. Jessie, 216 N, Union. Independence, Mo. 
Smith. Mrs. Jessie E., 1581 E. 24th St., Brooklyn, 

SS'M., 23 Re^t, Stt^. N. Y. 

Smith, KathlcMi J., 82 W. Mam St., Milan, Mich. 


Smith Kathryn F., 18 Hill St., Clyde, N. Y. 

Smith, Lee Oran, c/o Carl Fischer, Inc., 62 Cooper 
Souare, New York City. n I’f 

Smidi. Leila D., 3568— Ist Ave., San Diego, Calif. 
Smith. Lester C., c/o County H. S., l^ssoula, l^nt. 
Smith. Lucia W.. 346 W. California. Pasa^na. Cdif. 
Smith. Luella G., 3385 Sed^ick Ave., N. Y. C. 

Smith, Marjorie L., 56 Bay St., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Smith, Marlowe G. A., 19 S. Goodman, Rochester, 

Std^ Ma^a. 204 W. Main. Logan, Ohio. 

SmiA. Mary C.. 53 S. Second St., Menden. Corm. 
Smith Mary C., 41/2 Division St.. PotS(^m, N. Y. 
SmiS. UzZ Hope. Whittier Hall. 1230 Amsterdam. 

SmhhT MdviU?^ Western Reserve Univ.. Clevdand. 

sJdi? Mildred N.. 4672 Bedford. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Smith. Miriam L.. 141 Phelps Endewood, N. J. 
Smith. R. A. Laslett, 697 Ridge. Newark, N. J. 

Smith R. Gwendolyn, Box 5, Massena, N* Y- , 

Smith’, Rachel L., Public Schools, Briardiff Manor, 

Sidth! RiY^te C.. Ginn ^ Company, 45 Second St.. 

Sm^S.^Ruth a*. ?3 ^n! Mdn St., Southampton, Long 

Si5t£^*V^a 0?,^^5513 Edna Ave., Baltimore, Ud. 
Smith, Virginia E., 536 Hamilton, Roanoke Rapids. 
North Carolina. _ 

• E^ H • «’^Pad &rXe. Ma«. 
Snowberger, Evelyn, c/o E. I. Hardy, Box 991, 
SuyiSlita'D'otothea Sage, 1844 Haael Ave.. Kala- 

94 N. Mato St,. ^ Lion. Pa. 
Snyder. Elizabedi, 7115 Uomas, 

SnW. Frances L., Philadelphia. 

SnW, Ina, 434 S. Wabash, Chicago, 111. 

SnydS: Joyce Mary. 118 West St.. Reno. Nev. 
Snyder, Laurie. 413 Park H^kimer, N. Y. 
Snyder, Melvin E., 716 Polk St., Gaq. Ind. 

Soifer, Joseph H., 22 Sevms 

Soldan High School Mothp Club. Mrs. ^ 0. Ives, 
Pres., 918 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis. y « 
Solomon, Helene, 1512 To^send, Bronx, N. Y. C. 
Solomon, Mrs. May Baar, 27 W. ^nd St., N. Y. . 
Henrv A . 218 S. Fulton St., Allentown, ra. 

452 W. ^toe. 3;,CU«o. 

Sonier Elizabeth C.-, 65 High St., Winsted, Co]^* 
Sonkin, Ella G., 535 W. 232nd St., New Yoric City. 
Sorensen, Alice, Great Neck H. S., Great Neck, Long 

SoS;&toa V. 1640 E. 31at St.. BrooUyn, 

StSg.^A^es M.. 140 E. 57* St.. 

Souder, Mrs. Rorence K., 515 N. Evans 5t., Botts 

Sou^EuSra Ly,*^ll5 Shelby St., Frankfort. Ky. 
Southard, Natalie T.. 165 Wesleyan Ave., Providence 

SoSa!*^cJdlia, Tomalw H. B*; y 

Soybcl, Rose M., 867 E. Ei^ St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Soaeth, Sigmund. Westport, Conn. „ 

sSfford. Nell Duff, 291 Bums Forest Ms, N. Y. 
Spalding, E. Ruth. 549 R^vewide Dr^ N. Y. C. 
Spalding, Frances, 549 Riverside Dr., New York City. 
Spangle. George. 4803 C St., Phila^lphia. Pa. 
Sparks. Fay. 1170 Center St., Salem, Ore. 

Spaugh, Jinet, 5321 FifA Ave.. 

Spaulding, Thankful, 21 Kmckerbackcr Ave.. Roches' 

SpStfLwisc,^lb3 Quentin St., Kew Gsurdens, N. Y. 
Specter, Frances A.. 732 S. h[inth, Camden. N. J. 
Spector, Jeanette, 65 W. 95th St., N^ York C^. 
Sector, Louis. 526 Hopbnson, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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♦Speir, Ruth E., 175 North St,, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Spcirer, Mary Emily, 123 Pine, Fort Bragg, Calif. 

Spclman, Leslie P., Meredith Col., Raleigh, N. C. 

Spencer, Carrie M., 115 E. Espanola St., Colorado 
•Springs, Colorado. 

Spencer, Harold A., Depart, of Ed., Niagara Falls, 
New York. 

Spencer, Harriet, 104'44 — 89th Ave., Richmond Hill, 
Long Island, New York. 

Spencer, Robert A., Box 332, Poultney, Vt. 

Spencer, Velmah C., 544 Washington Ave., Bridge^ 
port, Connecticut. 

Spergel, Gertrude, 6235 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Spiegel, Mrs. F. Nancy, 618 W. 142nd St., N. Y. C. 

Spier, Harry R., 210 W. 59th St., New York City. 

Spiller, Isabele Taliaferro, 232 W. 138th St., New 
York City. 

Spink, Harriet A., 84 Lenox Ave., Hicksville, N. Y. 

Spisak, Helena E., 651 Park Ave., Farrell, Pa. 

Spiz^y, Mrs. Mabel S., Court House Annex, Santa 
Ana, California. 

Sponsler, Melva M., 102 E. Walnut, Ashland, Ohio. 

Spooner, Helen F., 58 Speen St., Natick, Mass. 

Spoor, Lena M., Box 265, Carthage, Mo. 

♦Spouse, Alfred, 267 Westminster, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague, Barbara K., 281 Orange, Montdair, N. J. 

Sprague, Edith M., 10 Lawrence Ave., Lynbrook, 
Long Island, New York. 

Sprague, Glenn, Booneville H. S., Booneville, N. Y. 

Sprague, Myra E., 92 Main St., Pittsfield, N. H. 

Sprenkel, Charlotte E., 3lil — 38th St., N. W., 
Washington, District of Columbia. 

Sprester, Marjorie, 824 S. Wolcott, Casper, Wyo. 

Spring, Harling, Westport H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 

Springer, Betty, 540 Ocean Ave., Apt. Bd, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Springston, Christine, S. T. C., San Diego, Calif. 

Spurbeck, Samuel W., Potsdam Normal School, PotS' 
dam. New York. 

Spurgin, Ernestine C., 464 — 23rd, San Bernardino, 
California. 

Squire, Russel, 144 Church St., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Squires, Iva, Kew Hall, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 

Squires, Reba L., 86'74 — 78th St., Woodhaven, Long 
Island, New York. 

Stabley, Charlotte L., Lebanon Valley College, Ann-* 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Stacey, John L., Bountiful, Utah. 

Stage, Helen M., Wakeman School, St. Pauls Ave., 



Rhyne College, Hickory, North Carolina. 

Staley, Ruth, State Normal School, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Stalp, Ella Mildred, 746 Argylc, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stamm, Ernest P., 4940 A. Terry, St. Louis, Mo. 
Stamper, Mary Kathryn, 217 — ^7th St., Wood River, 
Illinois. 

Stampfel, H. J., Jenkins Music Company, 1217'23 
Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Stanchfield, Bessie M., 327 Fourth Ave., S., St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. 

Stanley, M. D., 965 Shasta Ave., Dunsmuir, Calif. 
Stanley, Mildred S., 23 E. Wheelock St., Hanover, 
New Hampshire. 

Stanton, Anna E., 1902 Cortelyon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stanton, George A., 4104 Old Orchard Ave,, Mon^ 
treal, Quebec, Canada. 

Stanwood, Lucy, 299 W. 12th St., New York City. 
Stark, Henrietta, 255 W. 98th St., Bronx, N. Y. C. 
Stark, L. A., 3301 Rose St., Franklin Park, III. 
Stark, Mrs. Mary W., 7 Dover, Rochester, N. Y. 
Starke, Ralph, 94 Chestnut St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Starkey, Virginia, 123 Court St., Philippi, W. Va. 
Starr, Clara Ellen, Bd. of Ed., Detroit, Mich. 

Starr, Harry G,, 22 Clifford St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Starr, Minnie E., 1310 W. 22nd, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Starrett, Bernice, 3290 Lemon St., Riverside, Calif. 
Staton, Elizabeth, 514 N. Jackson, Wilmington, Del, 


Staudt, Dorothy, 423 Long Beach, Ocean Side, N. Y. 
Steams, Fannie, 433 E. Liberty, Medina, Ohio. 
Stecher, Mrs. Elizabeth M., 15th Ave. and 81st St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Steckel, Edwin M., Box No. 404, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Steckel, Harry A., 802 Main St., Slatington, Pa. 
Steedman, Alma, 28 Wilton St., Princeton, N. J. 
Steele, Gretchen, Oakland Ave., Rock Hill, S. C. 
Steele, Jean A., 45 Park Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Steen, Julian, 1708 Main St., Miles City, Mont. 
Stehle, Adelaide, Georgian Court College, Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 

Stehn, William H., 33 Carnation, Bergenfield, N. J. 
Steigely, W. G., 707 Hamilton Ave., Lorain, Ohio. 
Stein, Gladys M., Stein School of Music, 1109 W. 

26th Street, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Steinbeck, Bertha, Madison Barracks, Sackets, N. Y. 
Steinberg, Jeane D., 5882 Shady 'Forbes Terrace, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Steiner, Emma, 103 S. Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Steiner, Lillian L., 2110 Bronx Park East, N. Y. C. 
Steiner, Mrs. Mary, 1475 Myron, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Steinfeldt, Hazel P., 6104 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 
Steinhauer, Wm. L., Martel H. S., Martel, Ohio. 
Steinwald, Osmar P., 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore, Md. 
♦Steinway, Theodore, Steinway & Sons, 109 W. 57th 
Street, New York City. 

Steisel, Sylvia G., Glen Cove Public Schools, Glen 
Cove, New York. 

Stell, Ina G., 1603 E. Main, Rochester, N. Y. 
Stengel, Drusella H., 1292 Michigan Ave., Buffalo, 
New York. 

Stensland, Minnie D.. 157 Augusta, DeKalb, 111. 
Stensland, Rachel, 5 Mathews, West New Brighton, 
New York. 

Stenwall, Hulda, 368 N. Taylor Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Stephens, L. Ruth, Ridgway, Pa. 

Stephens, Lala, 961 N. Barksdale, Memphis, Tenn. 
Stephens, Percy Rector, 27 W. 67th St., N. Y. C. 
Sterling, J. Lacey, The Judson, 53 Washington Sq.» 
New York City. 

Stem, Bertha G., 120 E. 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stemstein, Frances R., 1347 E. 13th St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Stetson, Mrs. Pansy B., Hanover Center, Mass. 
Steuber, Mary Louise, American Woman's Club, 353 
W. 57th Street, New York City. 

Steuerwald, Mrs. Helen, 137 Murray St., Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 

Stevens, Clayton P., 123 Amsterdam, Passaic, N. J. 
Stevens, Lola E., Forsyth Apt., Savannah, Ga. 
Stevens, Lulu M., 1500 Louisiana, Houston, Texas. 
Stevens, Maude Lucinda, Hotel Mills, 1321 Logan 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Stevens, Paul E., 39 Montrose Ave., Delaware, Ohio. 
Stevenson, Annie P., Brantview, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Stevenson, Mary E., 505 W. Cumberland Ave., Apt. 
19, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Stever, Bertha, 1417 — 17th St., Sacramento, Calif. 
Steward, Elizabeth, 3725 Hamilton, R. 2, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Stewart, Alexander, c/o School of Music, U. S. C., 
35th Place and South Hoover Street, Los Angdes. 
Stewart, Effie, 2204 Ainslie St., Chicago, HI. 
Stewart, Jane E., Alderdice Apts., Washington Rd., 
Mt. Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

Stewart, Jeannette, 1777 Carlyon Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Stewart, Kermit, 64 Prescott, White Plains, N. Y. 
Stewart, Mable V., 132 Kellogg St., Elsinore, Calif. 
Stickel, Alma L., 1632 Menlo Ave., Los Angeles. 
Stickle, Lillian A„ 321 Duquesne, Trafford, Pa. 
Stillinger, Mrs. Frank, S. T. C., Trenton, N. J. 
Stillman, Mrs. Edna V., H. S., Pratt, Kan. 

Stine, Betty Wetherbec, Music Ed. Dept., 80 
Washington Sq., East, New York City. 

Stine, Harold Y., 31 E. 12th St., New York City. 
Stine, Leonard H., 58 Fair St., JOngston, N. Y. 
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Stincman, Chester A., Jr., 1214 N. 15th St., Harris^ 
burg, Pennsylva&ia. 

Stith, Helen, Newton City Schools, Newton, Kan. 
Stidi, Iris, 1057 S. Hawthorne Rd., Winston-Salem. 
North Carolina. 

Stitt, Lawrence C.. S. T. C., Indiana, Pa. 

Stlu^a, Lillian M., 48 Center St., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Stockfleth, Edna H., 6264 Colby St., Oakland, Calif, 
Stocking, Marguerite, 455 E. Ocean Blvd., Apt. 703, 
Long Beach, California. 

Stockton, Margaret G., State Dept, of Pub. Instruc- 
tion, State Div. of Music Ed., Dover, Delaware, 
Stoddud, Mrs. Edith E., 115 Gaylor Ave., R. D. 3, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Stodcll, Julia A., 1830— 84th St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Stoeving, Paul, 28 E. Tenth St., New York City. 
Stokes, Charles F., Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Stokes, Dorothy I., Box 164, Old Saybrook, Conn. 
Stolarik. William, 27-56 — 27th St., Astoria, Long 
Island, New York. 

Stone, Edith M., 500 Michigan Ave., W.. Jackson, 

Stone, hJyrtle Brown, 2143 N. Stonewall, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

Stonebumer, Mrs. Leora, 1943 20th St., Cuyahoga 
Falls. Ohio. 

Stoner, J. H., 429 N. 9th St., Payette, Idaho. 
Stonehill, Alexander, 796 Shepherd, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Stookey. Lewis L„ Box 822, Mobile, Ala. 

Stopford, Emma Mae, 911 Mulbe^ St., Stonia: 

Apartments, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Stopp, Ruth H., 36 Rogers PI., Floral Park, N. Y. 
Storms, Helen K., Box 54, Woodstock, Vt. 

Stout. Barrett, 312 S. Mulanix St., Kirksville, Mo. 
Stout, Mrs. Clarence, 5 Mt. View Ter., Woronoco, 
Massachusetts. 

Stout. George C., Ext. North Blvd., Baton Rouge, La. 
Stowell, Helen M., 3710 F St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Strassburg, Robert F., 2935 Ocean Pkwy., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Straus, Adah, 3805 Seminary Ave., Richmond, Va. 
Strauss, Ella, 440 Park Ave., New York City. 
Stribling. Lou Ella -Kloss, Clifton, Tenn. 

Stnlnmy, £. J., Box 232, McKeesport, Pa. 

Stridding, George F., 1613 Rydalmount Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 

Stringer, Catherine, 102 Lincoln St., Johnstown. Pa. 
Stringer, Mrs. Eloise T., R. F. D. 2, Fairfield, Conn. 
Stringfield, Mrs. A. M.. 515 W. 156th St., N, Y. C. 
Stringham, Edwin J,, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Strittcr, Irene, 1163 Forest Ave., New York City. 
Strobel, Sibylla E., Paulding, Ohio. 

Strodick, Amdia J., 137 W. Durham, Philadelphia. 
Stroessler, John, 4026 Ashworth Ave., Seattle. 
Strohl, Almira R., 618 Park Ave., Elisabeth, N. J. 
Strohm, Etna. 1426 S. 8th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Strong, Anna C., 303 Fifth Ave., Elizabeth. Fa. 
Stro ng^ Marvin H., 3212 S. State St., Salt Lake City, 

Strong, Mary E., 728 Jenne St., Grand Ledge, Mich. 
Strouse, Catharine E., Kansas S. T. C., Emporia, 
Kansas. 

Stull, Charles C. T., Route 3, Frederick, Md. 
Stumpf, Florence R., 107 W. Ross, Tampa, Fla. 
Sturdy, Alice L., 1802 Fifth Ave., Los Ahgeles. 
Sturtevant, Geraldine, 17 E. 97th St., N. Y. C. 
Sublette, Florence M., Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio. 
Suche, Mrs. F., 4326 Itaska St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Suckow, Eleanor W., 2849 N. Hadtett Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Sueur, Mrs. Anna H., 1163 Forest Ave., N, Y. C. 
Sufell, Marie, 6230 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 
Sullivan, E. F., 1128 Chelton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sullivan, Elaine. 48-23 — ^59th PL, Woodside, Long 
Island. New York. 

Sullivan, Florence A., 1108 Lorimer, Brooklyn, N, Y, 


Sullivan, Frankie, 2927 36th St., S., Seattle, Wash. 
Sullivan, Grace, 2511 Ave. S. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sullivan, Helen A., 149 Manhattan Ave., N. Y. C, 
Sullivan, Marguerite. South Colton, N. Y. 

Sully, Helen V., Auburn, Calif. 

Summers, Gladys L., 20 N. Main, Carthage, N. Y. 
Summers, Louise £., Carlin H. S., Carlin, Nev. 
Summers, William F., 5935 Palmetto Ave., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Sunderman, L. F., S. T. C., Charleston, 111. 

Sur, William Raymond, 324 N. Allen, Madison, Wis. 
Surdo, Joseph. 2315 Madison Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 
Sutherby, Thirza, 1221 B. 111th St., Cleveland. O. 
Sutherland, Edith A., 810 N. Third, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sutherland, Mrs. Olga, Washington H. S., 10860 S. 

Denker Street. Los Angeles. California. 

Sutton, Francis, Box 67, Bowmanville, Ont., Can. 
Sutton, Jeannette, 620 S. Glenwood, Sprin^eld, 111. 
Swab, Mrs. Amy B., 813 Market, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Swain, Stratton H., Hyatt Ave., PcckskiU, N. Y, 
Swalier, Jules T., 2044 — 32nd St., Astoria. Long 
Island, New York. 

Swanson, Mrs. Elsie, Omaha Central H. S., Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Swarsky, Mae Belle, 135 Francis, New Britain, Conn. 
Swarthout, Donald M., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Swayer, Esther, 1131 E. Fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Swayze, Naomi, 5906 Bristol St., Duluth, Minn. 
Swearingen, Nan. 1317 Calhoun St., Columbia, S. C. 
Sweatt, Mrs. Ida D.. 58 Franklin, Rumford, Maine. 
Sweeney, Mrs. Agnes R., 158 Grant Ave., Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

Sweet, Floy, 1227 Kemble St., Utica, N. Y. 

Sweet, Marjorie E.. 353 W. 57th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sweet, Naomi, 2401 Park PL, Evamston, 111. 

Sweital, Mrs. Pearl S., 506 S. 4l8t St., Philadelphia. 
Swetland, Ruth K., Scotch Plains H. S., Scotch 
Plains, New Jersey. 

Swift, Frederic Fay, 127 West St., Ilion, N. Y, 
Swindells. Harold B., Box 521, New Canaan, Conn. 
Swindler, Ivadell A., 1930 Walling, Davenport, la. 
Szabo, Helen E., 224 Hamilton St., New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


Tabatchnil, Ben, 417 E. 139th St., New York City. 

Tafemer, Theodore A., 2070 Belmont Ave., Bronx, 
New York City. 

Taheny, Catherine M.. 6601 S. Maplewood. Chicago. 

Tait, Dorothy. 2523 Forbes St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Taitc, James T., 104-20 — 32nd Ave., Corona, Long 
Island, New York. 

Taix, A. L., 23 Cleaves Ave., San Jose, Calif. 

Talaga, Edmund F., 1109 S. Sherman St., Bay City, 
Michigan. 

Talbot, Margaret L., South St., Edmeston, N. Y. 

Tallmadge, Irving J., 1816 Warren, Maywood, 111. 

Taliman, Harold H., 1701 E. Capitol Dr., Milwau- 
kee. Wisconsin. 

Taliman. W, D., Ringlins, Mont. 

Tammi, Paul H., 18 mghway. Battle Creek, Mich. 

Tampke, R. A., 420 W. San Antonio, San Marcos, 
Texas. 

Tankus, Gertrude, 162 W. 54th St., New York City. 

Tannenbaum, Sylvia, 1011 Broadway, Bayonne, N. J. 

Tanner, Helen E., 1012 — 17th St., Greeley, Cdo. 

Tapper, Marie, R. D. 3, West Chester, Pa. 

Tartar, Lena Belle, 407 Court St.. Salem, Ore. 

♦Tasselli, Renato, G. Ricordi 6? Go., 12 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 

Tavener, Ernestine, Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, Conn. 

Tawney, Mrs. Thelma Hootman, 2915 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, District of Columbia. 

Taylor, Bernard, 120 Claremont Ave., N. Y. C. 

Taylor, Corwin H., 2356 Norwood, Norwood, Ohio. 

Taylor, Elizabeth Medert, 2356 Norwood Ave., Nor- 
wood, Ohio. 
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Taylor, Frances C., 4352 Bruner, Bronx, N. Y. C. 

Taylor, H. C., 1912 B. Elmdale, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Taylor, Harry F., Eastern New Mexico Jr. College, 
Portales, N. M. 

Taylor, Mrs. lola, 39 Benton St., Tonawanda. N. Y. 

Taylor, Margaret. Oxford, N. Y. 

Taylor, Mrs. Martha, 216 W. 5di Ave., Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Taylor, Minnie, 515 Walnut St., Leavenworth, Kan. 

Taylor, Ruth M., Alexandria, Ohio. 

Taylor, Sara H., 109 Maplelawn Dr., Dayton. Ohio. 

Tea, Martha, 218 S. Graham, Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Teasdale, Mrs. W. H., 537 Maupas, Savannah, Ga. 

Tcdd, N. E., 155 College St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 

Teel, Stanley M., c/o Univ. of Montana, Dept, of 
Sdbool Music, Mi^oula, Montana. 

Teitsworth, Mrs. Carolyn, 836 Van Buren St., Wfl' 
mington, Delaware. 

Teller, Henry, 7022 Merrill, Chicago, 111. 

Temple, Alimae, Lake View, S. C. 

Temple, Virginia M., 4641 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 

Tenner, Eleanore A., Public Schools, Butte, Mont. 

Terhunc, Persia C., Texas State Collie for Women, 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 

Terry, Anna M., Wilberforce Univ., Wilbcrforcc, O. 

Terry, Jeannie E., 207 Vi Lincoln Way, W., Misha' 
waka, Indiana. 

♦Terstegge, Meta, 204 N. 11th St., Newark, N. J. 

Tetenbaum, Mildred, 566 E. 93rd St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Tewbbury, Louise E., 1376 E. 62nd St.. Chicago. 

Thackcry, Mrs. Arleen, 333 Central Park West, New 
York City. 

Thayer, Audrey F., F. A. Brackett School, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Thayer, Lynn W., 1122 S. Brook, Louisville, Ky. 

Thayer, Mrs. Ruth M. Whitsel, 1152 E. First St., 
Long Beach, California. 

Thiers, Mrs. Harry L., 815 S. College Ave., Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan. 

Thole. Elsie E., 147 Union Ave., N. E., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Thoma, Evclim, 15 Clinton Ave., Rockville Center, 
Long Island, New York. 

Thomas, Clara L., Bd. of Ed., Davenport, Iowa. 

Thomas, Clara L., 295 Tappan St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Thomas, Cloea, 295 Tappan St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Thomas, Helen E., 3610 Haverhill Rd., Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Thomas, Jane, 243 W. 70th St., New York City. 

Thomas, Mrs. Mary S„ 1201 Tennessee, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Thomas, Roy C., 1427 Palm St., Reading, Pa. 

Thompson, Dorothea, 171 Field Point Rd., Green' 
wi<h, Connecticut. 

Thompson, Emma Louise, 709 C St., S. W,, Wash' 
ington. District of Columbia. 

Thompson, Eva W., 86 Salem St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Thompson, Florence W., 6318 City Line, Phfladel' 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Thompson, Gordon V., 193 Yongc St., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Thompson, James M., 2000 E. Washington St., 
Joliet, Illinois. 

Thompson, Jennie L., 2501 Davidson Ave., Bronx, 
New York City. 

Thompson, Kathryn A., 104'48 — 90di Ave., Rich' 
mond Hill, Long Island, New York. 

Thomson, Blanche C., Supr. of Music, Hawthorne 
School, Elmhtirst, Illinois. 

Thorman, Mrs. William E., Raymond St., Hicksville, 
Long Island, New York. 

Thome, Elixabcth V.. 8421~120th St., Richmond 
HiU, New York. 

Thome, Margaret, 7 W. 92nd St., New York City. 

Thornton, Mary, 1028 Main St., W. Warwidc, R. I. 

Thorp, Christine, 10 Eastview Ter., Pittsford, N. Y. 


Thorpe, Leah V., Hotel Harrisburger, Norristown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Thorpe, Robert G., Middlcburg, N. Y. 

Thrasher, Elsie, 1304 Exchange, Emporia, Kan. 
Thune, Marion Helen, 719 Washington Rd., Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan. 

Tierney, Daniel D., 248 Statford St., Boston, Mass. 
Tierney, Lconore, 1356 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tiller, Ida Catherine, 5109 Wilson, Tampa, Fla. 
Tillotson, E. C.. 3829 State St., Apt. D., East St. 
Louis, Illinois. 

Tillotson, Enid, 1158 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Tilson, Lowdl M., S. T. C., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Tilton, Edith Rhetts, Orchestra Hall, Detroit, Midi. 
Tilton, Ruth, 239 W. Brooksdale, Fullerton, Calif. 
Timmons. Grace, 450 Mount St., Richmond, Caltf. 
Tindall, Glenn M., State Normal School, Plattsburgh, 
New York. 

Tingle, Chas. G., 14606 Hamlin, Van Nuys, Calif. 
Tipton, Gladys, 101 W. 12th St., Fremont, Neb. 
Titcomb, Doris, 26 Powers St., Needham, Mass. 
Toal, Helen, 1044 E. 19th St.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Tocus, C. Spencer, 4335 A Cote Brilliante, St. Louis. 
Missouri. 

Todd, Mable E., 1168 Onondago Ave., Akron, Ohio. 
Todd, Margaret M., Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Tolander, Lydia P., 70 E. Cross St., Norwood, Mass. 
Tollefsen, Carl, 946 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tolmach, Alice R., 136 Exeter St., Manhattan Beach, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Tonks, Ethel S., 211 Godwin Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Tonne, Henriette K.. 36 Crooke, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tooke, Harriet, 45 Park Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Toomey, Leonora G., 48 W. 17th St., N. Y. C. 
Toomey, Mrs. Mae McGill, 21 Ddawareview Ave., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Toomey, Mary F., 407 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
Toplansky, Herman T., 412 Winthrop PL, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 

Tourte, Martha S., 204 Maple St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Towle, Mrs. Elizabeth N., Box 662, Woodland, Calif. 
Towne, Elizabeth, Greenburgh H. S., White Plains, 
New York. 

Towne, Jaska A., Brou^ton Ave., Poultney, Vt. 
Towner, Edward, Gilroy H. S., Gilroy, Cdif. 

Tracy, Edwin S., Morris H. S., 166th St. and Boston 
Road, New York City. 

Tracy, Flavilla, 815 E. Milton St., South Bend, Ind. 
Tracy, Helen, 43 W. 45th St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Trautman, Cathryn, 1710 De Pauw PL, New Albany, 
Indiana. 

Travclstead, Mrs. Nelle Gooch, Barren River Rd., 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Travitsky, Dorothy, 2023 Ocean Pkwy., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Traynor, Isabel, 3742 5th Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 
Treadwell, Blandie L., 80 Prospect St., Port Chester, 
New York. 

Trcffinger, Mrs. Dorothy, 6136 N. 7th St., Philadcl' 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

♦♦Tremaine, C. M., 560 Prospect, Westfield, N. J. 
Tressel, Dorothy Ruth, 28-~5m St., Massillon, O. 
Tri^ey, Sam M., 425 Kalamazoo, Petoskey, Mich. 
Trimin^am, Ann, 420 Home Ave., Oak Park, Bl. 
Triska, Charles, 4254 Louisiana Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Tritchlcr, William A., Central H. S., Barberton, O. 
Trocck, Martha D., 236 Cooper St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Troiano, Philip. 1005 Broadway, Bayonne, N. J. 
Trone, Dolly, 4433 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Troup, George, 150 Pinnacle Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 
Trout, Alma F., 225 Pearl, Lancaster, Pa. 

Troutman, Rohm N., 4 CHwego, Audubon, N. J. 
Troxel, Margaret, 868 G Ave., Coronado, Calif. 
Truitt, Austin, 281 Sherwood, Rochester, N. Y. 
Trump, Ola, West Jr. H. S., Columbus, Ohio. 
Truskowski, Alex, 160 W. 33rd St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Truder, Milton S., 212 W. 12th St., Connersville, 
hidiana. 
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Truslow, Carrie V., Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles. 

Trussellc, Stanley P., 38 W. Bank St., Albion, N. Y. 

♦♦Trutncr, Herman, Jr., 860 Leo Way, Oakland, 
California. 

Tryon, Mrs. H. E., 51 Elm, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Tryon, Hazel M., Haskdl House, Port Washington, 
Long Island, New York. 

Tselenti, Raissa, 42 Riverside Dr., Apt. 2A, New 
York City. 

Tubbs, M. Louise, 2 Elm St., Warrensburg, N. Y. 

Tucker, Betridge E., 41 Carver Ter., Tuckanoe, N. Y. 

Tucker, Esther A., 910 N. Shamokin, Shamokin, Pa. 

Tucker, Mrs. Eva Roberts, 1285 Humboldt, Apt. 8, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Tully, Stewart W., 1812 11th Ave., Sacramento, 
California. 

Tunheim, Mrs. Thorval, 2034 Brigden Blvd., Pasa^ 
dena, California. 

Tunnicliffc, R. M., State College, Bowling Green, O. 

Turchin, George J., 1561 Sheridan Ave., N. Y. C. 

Turek, Catherine, 135 Beekman Ave., North Tarry' 
town. New York. 

Turk, Charlotte, 2121 Wm. Perm Highway, Wflkins' 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Turner, Avis, 141 E. 16th St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Turner, Gladys, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City. 

Turner, Mrs. Helen Dew,, 9002 — ^247th St., Belle' 
rose, New York. 

Turner, J. Warren, 958 Washington, Denver, Colo. 

Turner, Janette, c/o Public Schools, Boardman, Ore. 

Turpin, Raymond, New Town H. S., Jackson Heights, 
Nw York. 

Tuthill, Margaret, 1136 Hancock St., Quincy, Mass. 

Tutt, A. Bernice, 602 Capitol St., Vallejo, Calif. 

Tutde, Mildred, Jeffreys St., Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

Tutwiler, Mrs. B. D., 839 Holland, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Twaddell, William Powell, 707 S. Duke St., Durham, 
North Carolina. 

Twomey, Marion, 20 W. Court St., Cortland, N. Y. 

Tyree, W. E., H. S., Glasgow, Ky. 

Tyrrell, Virginia, Park Ave., Bloomfield, Conn. 


Uebele, Florence, 458 Edward St., Burlington, Wis. 

Uhl, Mrs. Genevieve, 3680 Bret Harte Ct., Sacra' 
mento, California. 

Uhl, Minnie, 1103 Adams Ave., Evansville, Ind. 

Uhl, Willis L., Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Ullemcyer, Grace E., S. T. C., Lock Haven, Pa. 

Ulmer, Jennie C., 4838 Hawthorne, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Umflect, Kenneth R,, 610 W. 116th St., N. Y. C. 

Uncklcss, Robert, Cincinnatas, N. Y. 

Underwood, Gertrude, 37 Stanford, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Unekoff, Lubov, 168 St. Andrews Rd., New Dorp 
Manor, Staten Island, New York. 

University of Cincinnati, c/o Dorothy Besuden, Ac' 
quisition Librarian, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Unvenagt, Estelle M., 7214 Witherspoon St., PittS' 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Unverzagt, RuA A., 7214 Witherspoon St., PittS' 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Uptegrove, Ellen S., 23 Ridgewood Terrace, Maple- 
wood. New Jersey. 

Urban, Jayne, 1622 — 28th N. W., Canton, Ohio. 

Urbanek, Joseph, Rubank, Inc., 736 S. Campbell, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Utt, Paul R., Central Mo. S. T. C., Warrensburg, 
Missouri. 


Valentine, C. Irving, 150-1 1 Barclay, Flushing N. Y. 
Valentine, Helen, 96 Kent St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Valentine, Louis, 91 Nelson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Valentine, Robert, 46 Main St., Stonington, Conn. 
Valentine, Theodore, Fayette, Ohio. 

Van Bod^raven, Paul. 489 Main St., Port Wash- 
ington, New York. 


Vanbrederode, Jack A., Snederer Ave., Bay Port, 
Long Island, New York. , 

Vance, Alpha, 6 Washington Ave., Chatham, N. J. 

Vance, Carroll H., 118 Macbeth, Rochester, N. Y. 

Vance, Juanita, Towanda, III. 

Van Courtright, Ralph B., Yuba Jr. College, Marys- 
ville, California. 

Van De Bogart, Doris, Swarthmore H. S., Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania. 

Vanderwerken, Olive M., 272 S. Broadway, Yonkers, 
New York. 

Van Deusen, Mary, 260 Seaman Ave., N. Y. C. 

Van Deventer, John, 1403 Prince Edward St., Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. 

Vandeverg, Seth C., 71-47 Parsons Blvd., Fludtung, 
Long Island, New York. 

Van Horn, Frances E., 1025Vfi Orange Ave., Hunt- 
ington Beach, California. 

Van Lier, Wallace A., Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 

Van Orden, Duane, 1720 Randolph, Roy Ct. Apts., 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Van Peursem, James E., 323 High St., Richmond, Ky. 

Van Siclen, Janet, 4558 Kings Highway, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Van Tassell, Amanda G., 2595 Boulevard, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

Van Voorhis, Dorothy, Warsaw, Ohio. 

Van Wert, Mrs. Elizabeth Westlund, 51 Denton Ave., 
East Rockaway, New York. 

Van Wi^le, Kenneth R., 113 Myrtle, Nutley, N. J. 

Van Wort, Julia, 2028 New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Van Wye, Mrs. C. De C., 260 Kearney. Cincinnati. 

Van Yorx, Theodore, 279 Summit Ave., Mt, Vernon, 
New York. 

Vamal, Henry F., 1774 Bryant Ave., New York City. 

Varney, Lincffey, Brookside Ave., Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
Vawter, Mrs. Lola R., 1034Vfi Indiana, La Porte, Ind. 

Veall, Florence L., Box 333, Winters, Calif. 

Veazey, Lotta T., 145 W. McMillan, Cincinnati, 0. 

Veevers, Vida Sprague, 311 Raymond St., Hasbrouck 
Heights, New Jersey. 

Vegh, Mrs. Harriet E., 124 Lawton, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Vdd, Henry, Augustana College, Rock Island, 111. 

Vernon, Mary Strawn, 420 Home, Oak Park, 111. 

Vcsci, Mrs. J. A., 41 Pearl St., Stapleton, N. Y. 

Vetter, Dorothy, 706 Church, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Viant, Violet, 24 W. 43rd Ave., Gary, Ind. 

Vicedomini, Edward, 79 W. 2l8t St., Bayonne, N. J. 

Vieh, Wilhelmina, S. E. Mo. S. T. C., Cape Girard- 
eau, Missouri. 

Viertel, Samuel, 270 Convent Ave., N. Y. C. 

Viggiano, F. Anthony, 128Vi Maple Ave., 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Villafranca, Florence, Oak Ridge Farm, Danbury, 
Connecticut. 

Villers, Eleanor R., 2170 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 

Vincent, Inez, 3217 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C. 

Vincent, Jean S., 432 Oak Lawn, South Pasadena, 
California. 

Visca, Joseph, 75 Waller Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 

Voegelin, Ardis, 5306 N. Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vocste, Mattie L., 18 Crystal, Port Richmond, N. Y. 

Vogler, Mrs. A., Mt. Pleasant Parent Teachers 
Ass’n, 4923 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vogt, Harold G., 19 Elm St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Volkman, Dorothy, Colonial Inn, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Vollender, Christine, 9 Trowbridge St., Arlington, 
Massachusetts. 

Von Lehe, Agnes, Box 454, Fontana, Calif. 

Von Sothem, Frieda, 122-16 — 14lh Ave., College 
Point, New York. 

Von Storch, Ethel, 34 Fairview St., Yonkers, N. Y, 

Voorhees, Sylvia, c/o Carl Fischer, Inc., 62 Cooper 
Square, New York City. 

Voss, Erma Nala, 2908 Ninth St., Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

Votaw, Lyravine, 819 Lake St., Oak Park, HI. 

Voth, Rudolf D., Freeman Jr. Col., Freeman, S. D. 
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Voxman, Himie, Univ, of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Vrwm, Mary A.. 141 St, Marks PI.. New Brighton, 
Staten Island, New York. 

Wachtell, Eva H., 3150 Rochambeau, N. Y. C. 
Wade, Robbie Lucille, 1317 N. Beard, Shawnee. Okla. 
Wagner, Arnold H., 857 S. Crenshaw, Los Angeles, 
Wagner, Doris, Academy St., Roscoe, N. Y. 
Wagner, Doroliy, 1430 Locust, Norristown, Pa. 
Wagner, Georgia B., 16 Herron, Montgomery, Ala, 
Wagnor, Maxine Powell, Gilbertsville, N. Y. 
Wagons, h^s. Bernice, 9286 Manor Avc., Detroit, 
Florence, 4819 NottingW. Detroit. 
Wahlberg, Arthur G., Fresno State College, Fresno, 
California. 

Wait, Marie J., 5550 Kenmore, N., Chicago, III. 
Wakefield, Helen M., 840 Boulevard, Bayonne, N. J. 
W^cman, Mrs. Agnes W.. New Haven H. S.. Tower 
Parkway, New Haven, Connecticut, 

Wdberg, Harold E., 144 E. Wilshire, Fullerton, 
California. 

W^drop, Besse, Keystone Hotel, Kutttown, Pa. 
Waldrop, William F., 424 Mill, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
Waleemar, Christine, Sea Cliff, N. Y. 

Walker, Alice W.. 85 N. 7th St., Newark. N. J. 

Wa ker, Emily B., 4815— 92nd St.. Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Walker, Katherine. 509 W. 122nd St., N. Y. C. 
Walker, Mrs. Ruth, Hammond Technical Vocational 
School, Hammond, Indiana. 

Walker, Vesey, 8462 W. 4th St., Los Angeles. 

Wall, Marie Maude, 1231 S. Utica, Tulsa, OUa. 
Wallace, Eleanor L, , 4 Woodward, Springville, N, Y. 
Waller, Elsie K., 1781 Pulte St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Waller, Florence E., 324 Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 
Waller, Jas. L., 1232 S. Lewis Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 
Walling, Katherine, 36 Lafayette PI., W^oodmcre, 
Long Island, New York. . 

Walls, Elizabeth. 1127 Dyre St., Frankfort, Philadel* 
phia, Pennsylvania, 

Wain, George E., 82 S. Cedar St., Oberlin, Ohio. 
Walsh, Frances A., 75— 18th Ave„ Paterson, N. J. 
Walsh, Mary, Sullivan St., Catcnovia, N. Y. 

Walsh, Mary F., 236 Jewett St., Providence, R. I. 
Walsworth, Mrs, Marilla W,, Rumson Priv. School, 
Rumson. New Jersey. 

Walten, Max F., 15 Curtis Ave., San Rafael, Calif. 
Walter, Josef V., 30 Crawford, Santa Rosa. Calif. 
Walter, Mrs. Marie L., Lowell School, Tulsa, Okla. 
Walters, Alice, H. S., Bellvillc, N. J. 

Waltman, Evelyn H., Bd. of Ed., York, Pa, 

Walton, Catherine R., 2 School Plaxa, Franklin, N. J. 
Walton, Wirt D., 4236 W. Aldine, St. Louis, Mo. 
Walt?, Helen F., Loan Apt. 33, Anderson, Ind. 
Waluk, Victoria, 161 N. SixA St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wandling, Georgia, 152 E. 22nd St., N. Y. C. 
Wanee, R. L., 8258 McGroarty Dr., Tujunga, Calif. 
Wannamacher, Eva L„ 14 Birch Cres., Rochester, 
New York. 

Wanner, Adelaide, 67 Nutt Rd., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Wan?er, Margaret, 2933— 23rd, Sacramento, Calif, 
Ward, Arthur E., 22 Valley Rd., Montclair, N. J. 
Ward, Mrs. Bess E., 468 Gibson, Pacific Grove, Calif. 
Ward, Gwendolyn, 1143 Six Me Rd., W., Detroit. 
Ward, Sylvan Donald, 6028 Stony Island, Chicago. 
Ward, T. Lane, c/o Ward^Brodt Music Company, 
208 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Warden, Alice B., The Berry Schools,. Mt. Berry, Ga, 
Wardwell, Mrs. Ethel L., Eastem.State Normal S^., 
Castine, Maine. 

Ware, Charles S., Cedarville, N. J. 

Ware, Gladys, 35^26 — ^212th St., Bayside, Long 
Island, New York. 

Waring, Alma G., 2825 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Warner, Frances A., 198 S. Min St., Middletown, 
Connecticut. 

Warner, Harry, 116 W. Commerce, Youngstown, O, 
Warner, Hilda E., 10 Lawrence, Lynbrook, N. Y. 


Warner, Mnie E., 10 Seventeenth St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Waron, Philip, 1795 Longfellow, Bronx, N. Y. C. 
Warren, Alice L., 223 Mt. Prospect, Newark, N. J. 
WaCTcn, Ms. Edna N., 553 S. Ogden St., Denver. 
Colorado. 

Warren. Frederic. 169 E. 78th St., New York City. 
Warren, James P., 1525 Union St.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Warren, Julia Ensign, 1142 S. Lake, Los Angeles. 
Warren, L. A., 170 S. Main St.. Mansfield. Pa. 
Warren, Margaret, 18 Elm St., Potsdam, N. Y 
Washington School, Mss Lewis, 1131 N. Euclid 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Washco, Alec, Jr.. 2320 S. 22nd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wasson, Martha, Harding School, Bergenfield, N. J. 
Wasstol, Helene Carla, 4 Montview, Summit, N. J. 
Wassum, Dorothy, EsAerville, Iowa. 

Waterbury. Alberta E., 223 N. 7th St., Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Waterhouse, Muriel, 17244 Pierson, Detroit, Mich. 
Wateire, Zeletta G., 106 S. Main, Hicbville, Ohio. 
Watkins, C. C., Tremonton, Utah. 

Watkms, Eileen, 47 Barker, White Plains, N. Y. 
Watkins, Lily E., 36 S. Munn, East Orange, N. J. 
watkins, William J., 51 For^ Park Ave., Spring* 
field, Massachusetts. 

Watson, Edward H., 446 State St.. Lewes. Del. 
Watters, Lorrain, Dcs Moines Public Schools, Gar* 
field Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Watts, Lillian, 1304 Park Ave., Racine, Wis. 
Waugh, Harvey R., S. T. C.. St. Cloud, Mnn. 

Way, Chas. W., 961 Lee Avc., San Leandro, Calif. 
Wayman. Florence, 38 Cowan St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Waynick, Lillian D., 14543 Cloverdale, Detroit. 
Weaver. Caroline M., 11 Prescott St., E., Forge 
Village, Massachusetts. 

Weaver, Constance E.. 695 Prospect Ave., West 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Weaver, Edythe A.. 162 E. 19th St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Weaver, James C., 37 Montgomery Ave,, Shippens^ 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Weaver, Mary H., 100 Main St., Johnstown. Pa. ' 
♦Wcavc^ Paul J., 320 Wait Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Webb, Helen L., 227 Hillside, Waterbury, Conn. 
Weber, Della V.. 4304 Glenmore, Baltimore, Md. 
Weber, Haxel Lee, Commodore, Pa. 

Weber, Hdcn Louise, 802 Boggs, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weber, Helen M., 605 Rex St., South Bend, Ind. 
Weber, Henri, 9476 Springfield Blvd., Queens Vil' 
lagc. Long Inland, New York. 

Weber, James T., 1506 Rock^y, Lakewood, Ohio. 
Weber, Lucille, 218 E. 22nd St., Chester, Pa 
Weber, J^cy R., 43 Dubois St., Newbur^. N. Y. 
Weber, Orma Fern, 402 W. Marion St., Danville, 
Indiana. 

Webster, Ada M., 36 S. Goodman, Rochester, N. Y 
Webster, Alma, 849 W. Wood St., Decatur. 111.* 
Webster, Louise, Mannsville, N. Y. 

Webster, M, Cecile, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

Wechslcr, Sydney. 1529 Dahill Rd.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Weekesser, Paul P.. 34 Perry, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Weddle, Franklin S., 2625 Clement, Flint, Mch. 
Wedge, George A., 130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. C. 
Weed, Winona A., Fairfax, Vt. 

We^and, Ruth, Bd. of Ed., City Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 
Weeks, Frances Omar, 21 Fruit, Worcester, Mass* 
Weeb, George, H. S., Ketchikan. Ala^a. 

Wegner, Berta, Waverly School, Tuckshoe, N. Y. 
Wehrend, William R., Faculty Exdiange, Univ, of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Weibel, Mrs. Elsie, 5 Smith Ct., Westerley, Staten 
Island, New York. 

Weichselfelder, Louis, Livingston, Calif, 

Weider, Grace M., 722 N. Brandywine Ave., Sdhen^ 
ectady. New York. 

Wcidler, Gladys, Gasport H. S., Gasport, N. Y. 
Weidner, L. Arlean, 1019 Chestnut St., Reading, Pa. 
Weigel, Eugene J., 2399 Coventry Rd., Upper Ax* 
lington, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Weil, Alfred R., 6843 Bums St., Forest Hills, Long 
Island, New York. 

Weil, Paul, Seaford, Del. 

Weimar, Ethel, 200 Loney 5t., Fox Chase, Philadel* 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Weimer, Claribel K., 100 Parson St., Detroit, Mich. 
Weimcr, Joan E., 309 Michigan, Vicksburg, Mich. 
Wcin, Florence E., 178 N. Charlotte, Pottttown, Pa. 
Weinberg, Emma L., Box G, Fowler, Calif. 

Weinrich, Ralph B., 3846 Connecticut St., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Weinstein, A. S., 853 Troy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Weinstein, Max, 300 Lenox Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Weir, Dorothy 5., 4424 N. 19th St., Philadelphia. 
Weir, Ethel P., 210 E. Goepp St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Weisinger, Virginia Anne, H. S., East Lansing, Mich. 
Weiss, Mrs. Anna B., 1620 Lindley, Philadelphia. 
Weiss, Mrs. Kathleen F., 11 Midwood St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Weissman, Samuel M., 274 E. 166th St., Bronx, 
New York City. 

Welch, Mrs. Ethel, 680 Delaware, Detroit. Mich. 
Wdeh, Leslie B., 2200 S. Goddes St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Wel<^, Loretta, 115 Putman, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Welch, Mrs. Oramay, La. State Univ., School of 
Music, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Welke, Walter C., Univ. of Washington, Seattle. 
Wdles, Mary, 20 Seventh St., Great Neck, Long 
Island, New York. 

Wells, Clarence, 228 Prospect, East Orange, N. J. 
Wells, Evdyn M., Owego, N. Y. 

Wells, Hope, Po^echnic H. S., 400 W. Washington, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Wells, Joseph, City Schools, Clifton, Ari?. 

Wells, Kenneth H. C., 54 Pleasant, Hamburg, N. Y. 
Wells, L. Jeanette, 67 E. Front St., Hancock, N. Y. 
Wendt, Mary H., Second St., BoonviUe, N. Y. 
Went?, Mildred G., 132 W. Third, Lewistown, Pa. 
Wemlund, Alice, 826 Waterloo St., Los Angeles. 
Wersen, Louis G., 523 S. Gat, Apt. 301, Tacoma, 
Wask^gton. 

Werthman, Bernard, Ethical Culture, Fiddston Rd. 

and Sputten Duy\^ Parkway, New York City. 
Wesbey, Mrs. Bessie W., 2637 Admiral, Tulsa, Okla. 
Wescott, Frederick, 26 Hancock St., Bar Harbor, Me. 
West, Helen M,, 742 N. E. ISth, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

West, Helen W., 2030 Riverside Dr., Trenton, N, J. 
West, Mrs. Loave, 1028 N. Weber, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. ^ 

West, Mary Alvaretta, 3046 Overlook, Cleveland, 0. 
Westbrook, Dean Arthur E., 111. Wesleyan School of 
Music, Presser Hall, Bloomington, luinois. 
Westerman, Kenneth, 419 Broad St., Adrian, Mich. 
Westerman, Mrs. K. N„ 419 N. Broad St., Adrian, 
Michigan. 

Westhoff, M^aret, 111 State Normal Univ., Nor' 
mat, Illinois. 

Westlake, Marcia W., 26 Linshaw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Westney, Mrs. Luella R., 37 Cornell, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Wcstphal, Frederick N,. 447 E. 89th St.. N. Y. C. 
Wetdaufer, J. Maynard, Freeport H. S., Nassau 
County, Freeport, New York. 

Wcvill, E. Virginia, 106 Locust Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Weyer, Alice, Lyons, Ohio. 

Weyforth, Emma E., 2329 Linden, Baltimore, Md. 
Whalen. Mary A., 3275 Parkside PL, N. Y. C. 
^^alen, May A., 2980 Vdentinc, Bronx, N. Y. C. 
Whartenby, Mary Jane, North Canton, Ohio. 
Wharton, Mrs. Pauline L., 2019 Division, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Whatt^, Edwin, 331 Hollywood, Douglaston, N. Y, 
Whedcr, Clarence B., 6 St. Paul, Cambridge, Mass. 
Wheder, Mrs. Helen C., 1265 E. 19th St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Wheeler, Henry R., Memonal Bldg., Athol, Mass. 
Wheeler, Rufus A., 208 First St„ Scotia, N. Y. 


Whedwright, D. Sterling, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Wheelwright, Lorin F., Public Schools, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Wherry, Winifred, Mountain Iron, Minn. 

♦Whitacre, Hannah E., 516 W. Jefferson, Kirksville, 
Missouri. 

Whitaker, Mrs. Miriam T., 438 — 67th St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Whitcomb, Agnes M., Ill Linden St., New Haven, 
Coimecticut. 

White, Mrs. Cassie C., 9 S. Main, Salamanca. N. Y. 

White, Emory F., Theo. Roosevelt H. S., 500 E. 
Fordham Road, New York City. 

White, Florence, Wykagyl Gardens, New Rochelle, 
New York. 

White, Mrs. Florence S., 12049 Monica, Detroit. 

White, Frances P., Box 38, Stirling, N. J. 

White, Frank C., 119 W. 57th, H^mond, Ore. 

White, Helen Magill, Bdleayre Apt., Ithaca, N. Y. 

White, Janet M., 243 E. Front St., Logan, Ohio. 

White, Margaret, Palisade Ave. and 254th St., New 
York City. 

White, Richard, H. N. White Company, 5225 Su' 
perior Avenue, Clevdand, Ohio. 

White, Robert J., 4406 Magoun Ave., East Chicago, 
Indiana. 

White, Sarah K., Bd. of Ed., St. Joseph, Mo. 

White, Sarah L., 800 Adams St., Wumington, Dd. 

White, Stella G., 700 Chalfonte PL, Apt. 18. Cin' 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Whited. Mariorie. 254 Miller. Mill Valley. Calif. 

Whitchousc, Winifred, 25 Kenilworth Ave.. Ridge^ 
wood, New Jersey. 

Whitehurst, Mary W„ 524 Riverside Dr., N. Y, C. 

Whiteside, Abby, 2 Horatio St., New York City. 

Whiting, Ethel M., 19 William, Mt. Vernon, N, Y. 

Whiting, Mrs. Olive S., 440 North St., East Aurora, 
New York. 

Whitley, Henrietta A., 169 Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

\i^tlock, Jean A., 137 E. 95th St., New York City. 

Whitmire, Mrs. Alice G., 907 E. 52nd St., Chicago. 

Whitmore, Edna, 870 St. Charles Ave., N. E., A^ 
lanta, Georgia. 

Whitney, Mrs. Harlow A„ 11 East, Northfidd, Vt. 

Whitney, Maurice C., Hudson Falls, Public Schools, 
Hudson Falls, New York. 

Whitney, Regina, 5206 Gwynn Oak, Baltimore, Md, 

Whitney, Ruth, 780 Chestnut St., Arlington, N. J. 

Whitsey, Edna A., 2800 Coleridge Rd., Clevdand 
Heights, Ohio. 

Whittington, Mrs. Gretchen, Orosi Union H. S., 
Orosi, California. 

Wick, Mrs. Elisabeth B., 6050 Overbrook Ave., 
PhUaddphia, Pennsylvania. 

Widdicombe, Elisabeth A., Gay and Morris, Phoenix^ 
ville, Pennsylvania, 

Wiedinmycr, Clement, 110 Analomink St., East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Wiedmann, Robert William, 30 Leroy St., Potsdam, 
New York. 

Wiegd, Caroline L., 1627 Washington St., Apt. 8, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Wiclandt. Gertrude, 8410— 102nd St., Richmond 
Hill, New York. 

Wiestling, Helen, 570 Montgomery Ave., Chambers' 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Wiggins, Margaret Louise, 1004 Clinton, Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania. 

Wight, Mrs. Irene, 4458 Orange Grove Ave., River' 
side, Cdifomia. 

Wight, Ruth. 100 Elm Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Wikandcr, Elin, 350 Lincoln PL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wikberg, Olga, Merrill, Ore. 

Wikoff, Lillian, Lyndhurst H. S., Lyndhurst, N. J. 

Wilcox, Bernice, 144 E, dlst St., New York City. 

Wilcox, Caroline F., 500 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 111. 
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Wilcox, Courtney, 80 Union Ave., Amityville, Long 
Island, New York. 

Wilcox, Irving A., 4 Narragansett, Ossining, N. Y, 
Wilcox. John G., 500 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 111. 
Wild, Theresa F., 217 W. Carroll St., Macomb, III. 
Wilder, Edna B., 341 Englewood Ave., Chicago, III. 
Wilder, Emily G„ East Side H. S., Van Buren and 
Warwi^ Streets, Newark, New Jersey. 

Wilds, Marie D., 818 Fourth Ave., S., Fargo, N. D. 
Wile, Ella, 1947 Medary Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wiley, Mildred P.. 624 Park St., Barnes ville, Ohio. 
Wilhousky, Peter J., 6701 Colonial, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wilkes, Lydia F., Dallas and Forbes Sts., Pittsburgh, 
17 Pennsylvania. 

Wilkins, Cecil, School Administration Bldg., Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Wilkins. Mary, 1519 28th St., N. W., Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

Wilkinson, Helen F., 307 Chandler, Evansville, Ind. 
Will, Augusta, Hotel Shelton, 49th St. and Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 

Willfong, Ermine, Winthrop College, Rockhill, S. C. 
Willhoit, Et?el, Bd. of Ed., Teaneck, N. J. 
Williammee, Willa C. , Dept, of Music, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College. Penn^lvania. 

Williams, Alberta, Broadway St., West Newton, Pa. 
Williams, Anne M., School No. 1, Fort Lee, N. J. 
Williams, Arthur L., 64 E. College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Williams, Blanche, Box 933, Spencer, Iowa. 

Williams, E. Janet, 3941 N. Prospect Ave., Milwau-* 
kce, Wisconsin. 

Williams, Edna, 319 E. Blount St., Kinston, N. C. 
Williams, Elizabeth. 136 Chestnut St., Rutherford. 
New Jersey. 

Williams. Ellen C., 539 Colonial, Devon, Conn. 
Williams, Ernest S., 153 Ocean, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Williams, Ethel, Central School, Madrid, N. Y. 
Williams, Helen D., 44 Irving, East Orange, N. J. 
Williams, Helen E,, 910 Franklin, Columbus, Ohio. 
Williams, Julia E., 1300 Broome, Wilmington, Del. 
Williams, Justin, 50 W. 67th St., New York City. 
Williams, Katherine R., 153 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, 
New York. ^ , 

Williams, Lucille H., 1743 L St., Fresno, Calif, 
Williams, Madalene, 95 Beckman Ave,, North Tarry^ 
town. New York. ^ 

Williams, Marian S., 214 Oak St., Oberlin, Ohio. 
Williams, Merl D., 2735 S. Quincy Ave,, Milwau' 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Williams, Robert, 53 Ann St,, Newburgh, N. Y. 
*William8, Sudie L., 6831 Clayton, DaUas, Texas. 
Williams, Teraceda V., 108 Briggs, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Williams, Thelma A., 6308 30th St., Detroit, Mich. 
Williams, Walter Irving, 33 N. Washington Ave., 
Hartsd^e, New York. 

Williamson, John Finley, Westminster Choir School, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Williamson, Viola B., 9615 Shove, Brookl3m, N. Y. 
Willis, Eloise, 9315 Ravenswood, Detroit, Mich. 
Willis. Kath H., 2815 N. Calvert, Baltimore, Md. 
Willison, Dorothy, 201 Fayette, Cumberland, Md. 
Willoughby, Winifred Dell, 553 N. 14th St., East 
St. Louis, Illinois. 

Wilsbach, John L., Oneonta State Normal School, 
Onconta, New York. 

Wilson, A. Verne, 410 E. B. St„ Moscow, Idaho. 
Wilson, Betty, Crane, Ore, 

Wilson, Clarence Hayden, Vashon H. S., 3026 Lo" 
dede, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wilson, Eleanor, 366 W. Elm St., Canton, 111. 
Wilson, Eslher L., S. T. C., Edinboro, Pa. 

Wilson, Fanny A., 1175 Lincoln PI., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wilson, Florence T., 2105 W. 3rd St., Newberry, Pa. 
Wilson, George C., Columbia T. C., New York City. 
** Wilson, Grace V., Bd. of Ed., Wichita, Kan. 
Wilson, Harry Robert, 90 Momingside Dr., N. Y. C. 
Wilson, Jane, Box 149, Selah, Wash. 


Wilson, Mrs. Lalo, 442 Amhurst Ave., Oakwood, 
Staten Island, New York. 

Wilson, Lillian W., 34'29 91st St., Jackson Heights, 
Long Island, New York. 

Wilson, M. E., Ohio State University, Columbus. O. 

Wilson, Mabel B., S. T. C., Lowell, Mass. 

Wilson, Roger C., E. M. B. Co., 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Wilson, Thomas, 17 Oakwood PI., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Wimble, Marion Robson, 12 Hamilton St., Potsdam, 
New York. 

Winberg, Hden E., 133 N. Maple, E. Orange, N. J. 

♦♦Windhorst, Estelle L., 5810 Julian, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wines, Edith, 330 N. Austin Blvd., Park, 111. 

Wines, Gertrude A., 330 N. Austin, Oak Park, III. 

Winfree, Marie, A. W. A. Club House, 353 W. 
57th St.. New York City. 

Wing, De Ette, 521 Del Norte, Eureka, Calif. 

Wingert, George F., Marshall, Minn. 

Winkler, M., Boosey^Hawkes Belwin, Inc., 43^47 W. 
23rd St., New York City, 

Winkler, Theodore, 1230 N. 6th, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Winkopp, Paul J., 413 W. 146th St., N. Y. C. 

Winocbach, Joseph F., 109'32 Hannibal St., St. 
Albans. L. I., New York. 
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442 

Editorial Board, report of, 408 

Educational exhibits, committee, 423 

Elementary grades, course of study, 164; mod- 
em music for children in the, 315 ; present day 
trends in music education in the, 134; the 
function of rote singing and music reading in 
the, 141; choirs, song material recommended 
for, 231; develoijment of rote-singing in, 138; 
music appreciation, 319; music problems, 290; 
creative music, 155 

Elementary musio-general, program, 430, 432; 
committee, 421 

Elementary school choirs, program, 435; com- 
mittee, 422 

Elementary school instrumental music, program, 
434; committee, 422 

Elementary to senior high school levels, voice 
studies from, 280 


Eliot, Charles W., 16 
Ellis, Havelock, 16 

Enriching the school program with creative 
music (Velma W. Henrickson), 160 
Ensembles, piano, 273; rural school, 190 
Ensembles, place of, in the general music pro- 
gram (Ernest G. Hesser), 222 
Ensembles, small vocal, in riie senior high school 
(Frank C. Biddle), 225 

Environmental musical influences, 58; Perham 
study, 286 

Essential factors of good choral singing (Hollis 
Dann), 229 

Eurythmics, the value of, in education (Lucy 
Duncan Hall), 150. See also rhythm 
Evanson and Dickey, voice studies, 280 
Evanson, Jacob A. What should our choral 
students learn? 129 
Evanston Community Festival, 375 
Expsmding horizon of diurdi music. The (Cecil 
Michener Smith), 389 

Experiment in music integration. An (Elizabeth 
Ayres Kidd), 3(^ 

E^iei^ent in teacher trauning. An (a sym- 
posium), 116 

Ei^erimental projects in music educaticm (Ma- 
rion Flagg), 276 

Experimental projects in music education, re- 
port of national survey of (Sylvia Bienstock), 
277; program, 430; committee. 422 
Experimentation, classroom, in functional music, 
2^; and investigation, individual, 301; need 
for, 289; traditional concept, 300; value of, 72 
Exploratory and differentiated music course, 282 


Farnsworth, Charles H. To the founders, 415 
Fathersingers and mothersingers (Mayme E. 
Irons), 376 

Federal music project in Cincinnati (Harry F. 
Glore), 381 

Federal music project in New York City, The 
(Frances McFarland), 384 
Federal music project, what it is doing in edu- 
cation (Nikolai Sokoloff), 379 
Fenwick, G. Roy. Methods and devices for 
teacher improvement, 82 
Festivals and contests, committee, 423 
Festivals or contests? 340; advantages of, 343; 
choir, 373; and contests, comparisons of, 345, 
349; county music, 179; Evanston community, 
375; how do contests differ from? 347; Hymn, 
375; major music, 375; New England, 344 
Findlay, Francis. The opportunity of the school 
orchestra conductor, 258 
Fmley, John. This symphony of life, 15 
Flagg, Marion. Experimental projects in music 
education, 276; discussion, 116 
Flagg and Jersild studies, 281 
Founders, to the (Charles H. Farnsworth), 415 
Friedman, Harold W. Definite objectives in 
piano teaching, 263 

Function of rote singing and music reading in 
elementary schools, The (Laura Bryant), 137; 
(Percy Graham), 141 

Fundamental principles in piano class teaching 
(Julia E. Broughton), 272 


Garbett, Arthur S. Development of creative mu- 
sic by means of radio, 330 
Gartlan, George H. Greetings, 412 
General music course for collie students. The 
(Douglas Moore), 124 
Gestalt theory, 39 

Gildersleeve, Glenn. How can we carry over the 
music conference to the teachers? 84; why the 
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entire school music teaching profession should 
be more interested in rural school music, 172; 
achievement test, 279 , . , , , 

Glee club, the boys’, in the junior high school 
(Bernard B. Nye), 221 . , t • 

Glee Clubs of America, Associated, 367; Junior, 
367 

Glenn, Mabelle. An ideal supervisor, 76; the boy 
voice through the changing period, 201 

Glore, Harry F. The new alphabet challenges 
our cities, 381 

Godowsky, Leopold, 272 

Goodhart, Luther W. The criteria govemmg 
the choice of materials for junior high school 
choruses, 218 

Gordon, Dorothy. Children’s broadcasts in other 
countries, 326 

Graduatfe study—what should it contribute to the 
education of music teachers ? (Alice E. Bivins), 
112 ... 

Graham, Percy. The function of rote smgmg 
and music reading in the elementary grades, 
141 

Griffith, E. Brock. Teacher training— discussion, 
104 

Guidance for music students in senior and 
junior high (Ralph G. Winslow), 88 

Guidance for rural pupils, through phonograph 
and radio, 194 

Gustin, Margaret. Music as an integrating fac- 
tor, 181 


Hahnel, Eugene M. The purpose of music and 
music supervision in the school, 73 
Ha^ Lucy Duncan. The value of eurythmics in 
education, 150 
Hanson, Howard, 29 

Hartshorn, WUUam C. Music appreciation, 314 
Hauser, Arthur A. A brief review of a decade 
of progress, 416 

Henrickson, Velma W. Enriching the school 
program with creative music, 160 
Herche, Josephine. Teacher training— discus- 
sion, 106 

Hesser, Ernest G. The place of the small vocal 
ensemble in the general music program, 222; 
singing in our public schools, 205 
Heterogeneous grouping (Dennis study), 278, 
284; versus homogeneous groupings (Beelar 
study), 279, 284 

Heterogeneous instruments, classes of (Lee M. 
Lockhart), 242 

High school musician inspects the music in his 
community. The (Russell V. Morgan), 370 
High school graduate community musical activi- 
ties, 371; instrumental music, characteristics 
of, 60; integrated music course, New Trier, 
308; music credit, variations in amount of, 
66; New York Music and Arts, 65; of the air 
(Pierce study), 286; of arts and music (Richter 
study), 286; orchestra training methods, 280; 
senior, small vocal ensembles in the, 225; 
theory courses, 63 ; voice classes, 209. See also 
instrumental, voice, vocal, music supervision, 
etc. 

High schools, music in the senior (report of a 
survey by the Music Education Research 
Council), 58 

History of music in high schools, 62 
Homogeneous groupings in the fourth grade, 
278, 279. See heterogeneous 
Hood, Marguerite V. Can the festival take the 
place of the contest? 344 
Hopkins, Thomas L. The place of creative mu- 
sic in the curriculum of the elementary school, 
155; classroom experimentation in functional 


music, 298; discussion, 48 
Hosmer, Helen. Teacher training— discussion, 
107, 108, 110 

How can we carry over the music conf^fence to 
the teaches? (Glenn Gildersleeve), 84 
How do contests differ from festii^s? (Hollis 
DannL 347 
Hymn JFestival, 375 

Ideal supervisor. An (Mabelle Glenn), 76 
Improvement of classroom instruction by in- 
spection (Hobart H. Sommers), 79 
Improvement of teachers, methods and devices 
for (G. Roy Fenwick), 82 
In-and-About Chicago Music Educators Club, 375 
In-and-About clubs — officers, 480 
Individual aptitude, methods of determining dif- 
ferences, 246; differences, 169; differences in 
musical development, 53 ; differences, necessity 
of, recognition of, 279; differences through 
positive approach, reco^ition of, 271; sound- 
reaction differences, 54; traits inter-relation- 
ships, 283 

Individued «q>erimaitation and investigation 
(Peter W. Dykema), 302 
Individual instrument class. The (Ralph E. 
Rush), 239 

Inspection, improvement of classroom instruc- 
tion by (Hobart H. Sommers), 79 
Inspection, school system, 94 
Instrumental aptitude ^eriments, 246 
Instrumental class, ability grouping, psjrchiatric 
significance of, 250 ; experiment, Schenley High 
School, 243; individual, the, 239; instruction, 
fundamentals in, 238; methods in, 242; mate- 
rial, 241; methods, 105; when and how to 
teach what in, 237 

Instrumental music, current practices ((^eyette 
study), 280, 284; development of, 61; training, 
value of (Earhart and Gatto study), 285 ; rela- 
tionship of tooth-evenness and finger- slender- 
ness to achievement, 249; success correlations, 
250; teacher and the instrumental instructor, 
the, 237; teaching methods, 102; and vocal 
approach, coordination of, through pitch dis- 
crimination development, 279 
Instrumental music classes, program, 430; com- 
mittee, 422 

Instruments, heterogeneous, classes of, 242; 
multiple use plan, 243; percussion band, 193; 
can aptitude be determined for musical, 246; 
suitable for use in rural school ensembles, 
191; toy, for schoolroom orchestra, 193 
Integrated curriculum, 46; program (Mantell 
study), 286 

Integrating effect of music on the school pro- 
gram, 181 

Integration and coordination, 303, 308; and cor- 
relation, 168 ; coordinated instrumental and 
vocal approach (Jacobs and McDavid study), 
285; correlation (Brockett study), 284; cor- 
relation of music, poetry, and pictorial art 
(Sidman study), ^7; corrdating music with 
literature and art in junior high school (Tinnin 
study), 288 

Intelligence versus capacity, musical, tests, 299 
Intermediate vocal groups, organization of, 209 
Intonation, orchestral, elements of good, 257 
Inviting tots to write tunes (Mary C. Donovan), 
158 

Irons, Mayme E. Mothersingers and father- 
singers, 376 

Ithaca Adult Musical Program, 89 

Jersild and Bienstock studies, 279, 281 
Johannsoa, Anna. Violin dass procedure, 251 
Junior glee dubs, 367 
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Junior high school boys glee club, 221; chorus 
and choral material, 218; level, singing at the, 
207; orchestra, the string section of the, 2SS 

Kendel, John C. Music week afEairs in Denver, 

377 

Kenley, Huldah J. Teacher training— discussion, 

no 

Kidd, Elizabeth Ayres. An experiment m music 
integration, 308 

Kilpatrick, William H. The philosophy of music 
education, 36 , . 

Kindergarten, music in the (Alice G. Thom), 148 
Kinscdla, Hazel Gertrude. The world through 
music, 303 

Kiwanas International, 367 
Krull, Lorle, 134 

Kwalwasser-Dykema tests, 240; pitch imagery, 
278; K-D study, 285 

Kwalwasser-Ruwi tests of musical accomplish- 
ment, 279 

Laboratory type of learning (Gillard study), 285 
Lamp, Charles J. Can aptitude for specific mu- 
sical instruments be determined? 246 
Lanier, Sidney, 17 

LaPrade^ Ernest. A music participation pro- 
gram, 329 
Lee, Edwin A., 26 

Leader, Joseph A. Introduction to s 3 miposium 
“What can the teacher training schools do to 
better prepare the beginning music teacher?” 

Legislative coordination, committee, 423 
Leisure time program, cultural importance of, 
17; activities of junior college students (Strong 
study), 287 

Library, county music, 178 
Life members, M, E. N. C., 439 
Lindsay, George L. Introductory remarks to 
panel discussion “Music Supervision,” 72; re- 
lation of school music educators and profes- 
sional musicians, 91 

L^ockhart, Lee M. Classes of heterogeneous in- 
struments, 242 , « - 

Lovely Street School Program, grades 2 to 7, 
181 

Lynn (Mass.) Eastern Junior High School plan, 
140 

Maddy, Joseph E. Teaching music by ra^o, 333 
Maki^ the most of assembly singing (George 
Strickling), 226 

Major muric festivals (Sadie Rafferty), 375 
Mason, Daniel Gregory, 303 , , . . 

Materials, music, for elementary school choir, 
231; for the first three grades, 169; modern, 
for the elementary grades, 317 ; for junior high 
school choruses, criteria governing choice of, 
218; male voices, senior high school, 235; im- 
portance of, 105; instrumental class, 241; or- 
chestra, 258; rural school, 188; vocal materials 
reviewing committee, 235 
McAllister, A. R. Contest manageinent, 351 
McConalhy, Osbourne. Adult education and the 
M. E. N. C, 366 

McDavid, Nina and Sylvia Bienstock. Bibli- 
ography of experimental studies, 284. ^ 

McEachem, Edna. Survey and evaluation of 
music teachers, 112 . , 

McFarland, Frances. The federal music project 
in New York City, 384 
Membership roll, M- E. N. C., 

Memory, melodic (Ortmann study), 286 
Mental hygiene program, value of music m 
(Starr study), 287 


Merker, John E. C. Advantages of the school 
music festival, 343 

Methods and devices for teacher improvement 
(G. Roy Fenwick), 82 
Miller, Dayton, 56 

Modem music for the elementary grades childroi 
(Cloea Thomas), 315 

Modem trends in voice class instruction (W. 
Warren Shaw), 215 

Monotones (Jacobs and McDavid study), 285; 

Wolner study, 288 
Mock, Kenneth, 202 

Moore^ Douglas. The general music course for 
college students, 124 

Morgan, Hay^. Consolidated choir festival, 373 
Morgan, Russell. The high school musician in- 
spects the music in his community, 370; the 
organization and allotment of the supervisor's 
time, 90; the plan of supervising music in 
Cleveland, 70 

Mothersingers and fathersingers (Mayme K 
Irons), 376 

Motor ability tests (Ortmann study), 286; ability 
tests (Telford study), 287; rhythm (Jersild- 
Bienstock study), 281 

Municipally-supported symphony orchestra, A 
(John Denues), 378 

Mursell, James L. The viewpoint of the psy- 
chologist, 39; discussion, 50 
Music and art course (Bach study), 284 
Music appreciation (William C. Hartshorn), 314 
Music appreciation, and the radio, 321 ; errors in 
teaching, 43, 315; in high schools, 62; in lower 
grades, 166 ; modem music for elementary 
grades, 318; through performance or otherwise, 
42, 303, 304; Sidman study, 287; program, 431; 
committee, 422 

Music as an educational force (S. Parkes Cad- 
man), 19 

Music as an educational stabilizer (William van 
de Wall), 52 

Music as an integrating factor (Margaret Gus- 
tin), 181 

Music credit, high school, variations m amount 
of, 66 

Music education broadcasts, committee, 423 
Music Education Exhibitors Association, con- 
stitution and by-laws, 474; executive board, 
481; members, 481; officers, 481 
Music education in the churches, program, 431; 
committee, 422 

Music Education Researdh Council, Survey of 
music in senior high schools, 58 ; music super- 
vision, 93; course of music study, grades 1-2-3, 
133; course of music study, rural schools, 183; 
biennial report, 405; personnel, 476 
Music education through radio (Arthur H. J. 

Searle, 325; program, 432; committee, 422 ^ 

Music Educators Journal, report of editonal 
board, 408 

Music Educators National Conference, resolu- 
tions, reports of Research Council, Editorial 
Board, election, 404-408; 1936 convention re- 
port, 409; convention committee organization, 
418; general program, 424; section meeting 
programs, 430; music programs, 436; directory 
of 1934-36 officers and committees, 419-423 ; 
officers, 1936-38, Board of Directors, Council of 
Past Presidents, Music Education Research 
Council, 476; treasurer’s report, 441; calendar 
of meetings, 440; life members, ^9; constitu- 
tion and by-laws, 446; membership roll, ^ 
Music in secondary schools (Thomas H. Briggs), 
42 

Music in senior high schools (Music Education 
Research (^uncU report), 58 
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Music in tlie cultural development of the college 
student (John W. Beattie), 119 
Music in the curriculum and in life— symposium 
(Alice E. Bivins, Lyman Bryson, Norval L, 
Church, Peter W. Dykema, L. Thomas Hop- 
kins, James L. Mursell, Harold Rugg, Flor- 
ence B. Stratemeyer, Goodwin Watson), 34-51 
Music in the kindergar^ (Alice G. Thom), 148 
Music in village, consolidated and rural schools, 
program 434, committee, 422 
Music materials — see materials 
Music participation program, A (Ernest La- 
Prade), 329 
Music publishers, 234 

Music reading, function of, in the elementary 
schools, 134, 137; facility, methods, 269; func- 
tion of, in the elementary grades, 140, 141. See 
sight reading 

Music references, a bibliography on various 
phases (Wright study), 288 
Music supervision in the public schools (Music 
Education Research Council report), 93 
Music supervision (panel discussion), 72; pro- 
gram, 432; committee, 422. See supervision 
Music teacher’s responsibility for research. The 
(Irving Wolfe), 289 

Music theory in secondary schools, program, 
434; committee, 422. See theory 
Music week affairs in D^ver (John C. Ken- 
del), 377 

Musical achievement— see achievement 
Musical capacity test (Melhuish study), 286 
Musical prerogatives of the generad college 
student. The (George Sherman Dickinson), 120 
Musicianship course, an outline of, 311 
Musicianship, specific techniques in the develop- 
ment of (Myron Schaeffer), 310 


National Broadcasting Company, 331 
National Music Week movement, 377 
National School Band Association, 356; constitu- 
tion and by-laws, 468; officers, 478; treasurer’s 
report, 444 

National School Orchestra Association, consti- 
tution and by-laws, 471; officers, 478 
National School Vocal Association, officers, 479 
Neubach, Mama. An experiment in teacher 
training— discussion, 118 
New alphabet challeagea our cities. The (Harry 
F. Glore), 381 , 

New England Music Festival Association, 344 
New Rochelle Junior High School music pro- 
gram, 221 

New Trier High School music course, 308 
New York City, the federal music project in 
(Frances McFarland), 384 
New York Voice Educators Committee, 200 
Nohavec, Hazel B. Community music, 369 
North Central Music Educators Conference, 
constitution and by-laws, 457 ; officers and 
directors, 477; state chairmen, 478; treasurer’s 
report, 443 

Northwest Music Educators Conference,^ consti- 
tution and by-laws, 460 ; officers and directors, 
477; state chairmen, 478; treasurer’s report, 
443 

Note reading experiments, 297. See music read- 
ing; sight reading 

Nye, Bernard B. Boys’ glee dub in the junior 
high school, The, 221 

Oberriter, Iris. An experiment in teacher train- 
ing— discussion, 116 

Objectives, adult music education, 369; amateur 
diorus, 374; art, 12; college and university, 
125; and gods, musical, 55; junior high school, 


choral, 218; music education, 276; music, for 
grades 1-2-3, 164, 167; musical technique, 310; 
musical, value of cooperation and coordination 
of, 291; in piano teaching, 263, 266; radio 
teaching, 333; supervisory, 74; supervisory 
training, 95, 98; rural music, 187; junior and 
senior high school choral, 218; undergraduate 
school music, 112 

O'Brien, Smith. Teacher training— discussion, 
102 

Officers, directory, 476-480 
Operettas and operas in the schools— committee 
report, 336; creative operetta, 161; operetta 
costume project, county, 179; in rotary or 
platoon schools (Peters study), 286; committee, 
422 

Opportunity of the school orchestra conductor. 
The (Francis Findlay), 258 
Opportunity offered the talented child, The 
(Harriette M. Perkins), 146 
Orchestra and string ensembles in junior^ and 
senior high school, program, 432; committee, 
422 

Orchestra, conducting, 258; development, 239; 
eighth grade (McMahon study), 286; high 
school, training methods, 280; intonation, ele- 
ments of good, 257; junior high school, the 
string section of the, 2SS; a municipally- 
supported symphony, 378 ; schoolroom, 192. See 
instrumental 

Orchestrating the curriculum (Milton C. Potter), 
21 

Organ literature for tiie church service (Bruce 
Davis), 395 

Organist, church, duties, 399 
Organization and administration of music de- 
partment in secondary schools (Whistler 
study), 288. See administration 
Organization and allotment of the supervisors* 
time. The (Russell V. Morgjan), 90 
Orthodontic guidance, corrective, value of, 249 
Ortmann, Otto. Research and the conservatory, 
293 


Panel discussion, ^ The place of music in the 
curriculum and in life, 34; music supervision, 
72 ^ ^ . 

Participation, music, adult, 89; behavior pat- 
terns, 282; differences, 43; radio program, 329 
Percussion band instruments, 193 
Performance analysis (Seashore study), 287 
Perkins, Harriette M. The opportunity offered 
the talented child, 146 

Phonetics, dynamic, and their use in voice 
training classes (Kenneth N. Westerman), 211 
Physical aspects of music, 56 
Physical elements affecting successful perform- 
ance, 250 

Piano, class instruction, 267 ; at Inglewood 
H. S. (Wendland study), 288; class teaching, 
fundamental principles in, 272; Lockhart study, 
2^; instruction, place of, in high school cur- 
riculum, 61; objectives by grades, outline of, 
266 ; teaching, definite objectives in, 263 ; teach- 
ing, methods in, 281; technique, psychological 
aspects (Ortmann study), 286; pre-piano mu- 
sical preparation, 264, 265; playing methods 
and schools (McKay study), 286; program, 433; 
committee, 422 

Pitch of songs for children (Hanscom study), 
285; and tone improvement (Lehman study), 
285; deficient children (Wolner study), 288; 
Jacobs and McDavid study, 285; discrimina- 
tion (Petran study), 2S6; Swift study, 287; 
Mantdl study, 286; preference of children 
(Sherman study), 287 
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Pitts, Carol M. Can the good features of con- 
test and festival be combined? 349; what the 
classroom teacher wants of the supervisor, 81 
Pittsburgh progressive study course, 75; begm- 
ning orchestra and band classes, 243 
Place of creative music in the curriculum of the 
elementary school. The (L. Thomas Hopkins), 

Place of music in education, The (Agnes Samuel- 

PlMe^o/music in the curriculum and in life, The 
(a symposium), 34 , , . i 

Place of the small vocal ensemble m the general 
music program, TTie (Ernest G. Hesser), 222 
Plan of supervising music in Geveland, The 
(Russell V. Morgan), 76 
Pont, Donald, 25 . . ^ 

Positive approach, The: A significant oppor- 
tunity in piano class instruction (Raymond 
Burrows), 267 , . , 

Potter, Milton C. Orchestrating the curriculum, 
21 

Present day trends in music education in the 
elementary schools (Ethel Sherlock), 134 
Price, James D. Value of supervision of music 
teaching in the unit type of course, 91 
Private versus class instruction, 108. See class 
instruction ^ ^ . 

Professional musicians and school music educa- 
tors, relation of (George L. Lindsay), 91 
Prognostic and achievement tests in music 
(Flagg and Fleming study), 285; Taylor study, 
287 . . • 

Publishers, key to (in connection with music 
lists in this volume), 234 . . . t 

Purpose of music and music supervision m the 
school, The (Eugene M. Hahnel), 73 


musical, qualifications of, 294. See experimen- 
tal projects ^ ♦ 

Research Council — see Music Education Research 
Council . , - - 

Resolutions, Music Educators national Confer- 
ence, 404 ^ ^ « M 

Resolutions, Music Education Research Council, 
406 

Response to addresses of welcome (Herman F. 

Smith), 413 . . , , 

Rhythm, study of motor, 281; training for the 
lower grades, 165, 167; through modem music, 


Rhythmic development in the public schools 
(Avis T. Sdireiber), 153; Jersild study, 285; 
Hobbs study, 285 

Rich, Arthur. Teacher training— discussion, 109 
Rote singing and music reading in the elemen- 
tary schools (Laura Bryant), 137; (Ruth L. 
Curtis), 140; (Percy Graham), 141 
Rugg, Harold. Music in the curriculum and in 
life-discussion, 51 . 

Rundell, Dorothy. Teacher training— discussion. 


Rural school music, a county-wide organization 
(F. W. R. Behrens), 177 
Rural school music, why the music educators 
should be interested in (Glenn Gildersleeve), 


Rural school music, course of study foi) IK; 
education, status of, 183; education, signifi- 
cance of, 172; materials, 188; organization, 
177; teaching characteristics, 177; techniques, 
173; objectives, 187; Hood study, 285; Peith- 
man study, 286 

Rush, Ralph E. The individual instrument class, 
239 


Quantitative studies on the singing voice, 281 

Radio, approach to singing, 282; broadcast, for- 
eign children’s, 326; development of creative 
music by means of, .330; listening in out-of- 
school hours (Wilson study), 288;^ music edu- 
cation through, 325; music teaching ^addy 
demonstration), 333; Head study, 285; Philhiis 
study, 286; Strouse study, 287; music partici- 
pation program, 329; and phonograph as edu- 
cational agencies, 134, 194 ; in high school music 
instruction, 63 ; in rural school music program, 
196; singing lessons, 197; high school of Ae 
air (Pierce study), 286; (k)6rdination ^ radio 
listening with music (Strouse study), 287 
Ra^o music appreciation (Pitts Sanborn), 

321 . . . , 

Rafferty, Sadie. Major music festivals, 375 
Rehearsal technique, 104 

Relation of school innsic educators and profes- 
sional musicians (George L. Lmdsay), 91 
Relig;ious music, mdodic characteristics oi, 392. 

See church music , . t. i ^ 

Replacement sources, junior high school orches- 
tra 255 

Rese^ch and the conservatory (Otto Ortmann), 
293 

Research, analysis, tone quality, 296; functio^ 
musical, 301 ; in music education, coordmation 
of, 283; music, methods of encouragmg, 291; 
practical value of, 296; music teachers re- 
sponsibility for, 289; Raleigh-Drake Test of 
' Music Memory, 278; Rochester schocHs cur- 
riculum study, 278; research system, iUtoy 
music, 89; supervisory, 95; versus traditu^ 
music, 289; violin, some results of, 296; worker. 


Samuelson, Agnes. The place of music in edu- 
cation, 26 

Sanborn, Pitts. Radio and music appreciation, 
321 . 

Schaeffer, Myron. Spwific , techmques m the 
development of musicianship, 310 
Schenley high school instrumental class experi- 
ment, 243 

Schofield, Edgar, 203 , ^ j 

School music, definition of, 141; educators and 
professional musicians, relation of, 91 , 

School of musical arts and crafts (Dushkm 

Sc^ol^^orchestra conductor (Francis Findlay), 
258 

Schoolroom orchestra, 192 

Schreiber, Avis T. Rhythmic development m 
the public schools, 153 

Scientific aids to music education (Peter W. 

Dykema), 56 , . • ^ 

Scientific and artistic approaches in music re- 
search, 296 . . ^ 

Score sheets, national music contests, 362 
Searle, Arthur H. J. Music education through 
radio, 325 . ntc . 

Seashore tests for pitch and tonal memory, 2^, 
musical talent tests, 278; Tilson study, 287, 
analysis of musical perfomance, 287 
Secondary schools, music uij 42; Cahfomm 
(Stewart study), 287; music theory in, 310. See 

S^or hig? school choral objectives; 218; and 
junior high school, guidance for music students 
in, 88; level, singing at Ae, .208; music admin- 
istration, recent tendencies in,_ 65 ; small vocal 
ensembles in the, 225. See high school, sec- 
ondary 
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Senior high school, music in the (Music Educa- 
tion Research Council survey), 58 
Shaw, W. Warren. Modem trends in voice 
class instruction, 215 

Sherlock, Ethel. Present day trends in music 
education m the elementary schools, 134 
Sight reading (singing) development of in the 
etoentary schools, 138; when to begin, 167: 

Tetstegge study 
287; Shattuck study, 287; Hansen study, 285; 
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